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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
A  FEMALE  CHAMPION. 

the  very  morning  that 
Mr.  Josceline  was  taken 
ill,  and  while  the  inmates 
of  the  Ultramarine  were 
for  the  most  part  uncon- 
scious of  that  event,  a 
curious  scene  took  place 
in  the  ladies'  drawing- 
room.  This  apartment 
was  intended  for  the  use, 
not  only  of  the  fair  sex, 
but  of  such  gentlemen  as 
had  female  belongings  ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  awe 
inspired  by  Mrs.  Army- 
tage,  it  was  seldom  in- 
truded upon  by  males. 
That  excellent  lady  was 
fond  of  reading  yester- 
day's newspaper  (at  Wal- 
lington  Bay  it  arrived  the  morning  after  publication)  not  only  aloud, 
but  in  a  fine  sonorous  voice  which  demanded  attention;  and,  though 
wojnen  will  endure  considerable  infliction  of  that  kind,  men  will 
not.  Poor  Mr.  Percival-Lott,  having  ventured  one  morning  within 
VOL.  XLIV,— NO,  259.  1. 
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these  sacred  precincts  in  search  of  his  wife  (which  made  her  more 
suspected,  by-the-by,  of  being  a  bride  than  ever),  was  seized  by  the 
glittering  eye  of  Mrs.  Armytage,  and  compelled  to  listen  to  three  leading 
articles,  with  that  lady's  comments  thereon,  before  he  could  make  his 
escape.  After  which  terrible  experience  the  place  was  shunned  of  man. 

On  the  occasion,  therefore,  to  which  we  refer,  only  ladies  were 
present :  as  it  happened,  all  those  with  whom  we  have  made  acquaint- 
ance, except  Mrs.  "Wallace,  were  of  the  party.  There  was  no  danger 
from  the  newspaper  at  present,  for  it  was  airing,  as  usual,  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  every  one  was  engaged  with  the  correspondence  which  had 
arrived  for  them  by  the  morning's  post.  Mrs.  Armytage,  who  had 
always  a  perfect  sheaf  of  letters,  was  selecting  such  passages  from  them 
as  she  deemed  adapted  for  public  reading,  chiefly  concerning  the  expe- 
riences of  the  Browns  and  Joneses  of  her  acquaintance  with  their 
domestic  servants ;  but  "  Oh,  indeed  "  or  "  You  don't  say  so  "  were  the 
only  signs  of  interest  she  had  succeeded  in  exciting ;  when  suddenly  she 
cried  "  Oh,  good  gracious  !  "  and  every  one  looked  up  at  her,  as  well  they 
might,  in  wonder.  Her  face  was  red  with  excitement ;  her  eyes  were 
gleaming  with  fire ;  the  hand  that  held  the  communication  she  had  just 
opened  fairly  trembled  with  agitation. 

"  Oh,  the  villain ! "  she  cried ;  "  the  treacherous,  hypocritical  villain  ! " 

One  would  really  have  thought  that  some  one  had  been  trifling  with 
her  mature  affections,  and  that  she  had  found  him  out. 

"  What  is  the  matter  1 "  inquired  Mrs.  Jennynge. 

"  Everything  is  the  matter,"  was  the  other's  comprehensive  reply, 
"  We  have  been  imposed  upon,  tricked,  made  fools  of;  and  of  all  the 
people  in  this  world,  by  Mr.  Josceline.  He's  an  impostor." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  is  not  an  Honourable  after  all  1 " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Percival-Lott,  who  had  certainly  treated  the  gentleman 
in  question  with  an  affability  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  that  she  would  not 
have  accorded  to  any  male  unconnected  with  the  aristocracy.  She  made 
a  picture  in  her  brain  of  a  swindler  of  the  first  class,  who  among  other 
goods  obtained  under  false  pretences  could  boast  of  some  fancy  articles. 

"  He  may  be  an  Honourable  by  birth,"  replied  Mrs.  Armytage, 
"  but  his  behaviour  has  been  very  much  the  reverse  of  it." 

Mrs.  Percival-Lott  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  was  a  comfort  to  find 
that  whatever  he  had  done  he  was  still  genuine. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  is  a  married  man  t "  inquired  Mrs. 
Jennynge,  in  such  a  quavering  voice  that,  had  Mrs.  Armytage  had  her 
senses  about  her  as  usual,  she  would  have  drawn  her  deductions  from  it 
at  once ;  but  her  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  tremendous 
news  she  had  in  store,  to  pay  attention  to  anything  else. 

"  Married  !  He  is  far  worse  than  married,"  cried  she.  "  He  is  a 
disgraced  clergyman;  his  living  is  sequestered"  (a  slight  mistake  of 
Mrs.  Armytage's  for  "sequestrated;"  but  what  matters  a  syllable  or 
two  in  such  a  revelation  ?)  ;  "  he  is  a  disgraced  and  abandoned  man." 
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"  But  what  has  he  done  ?  "  inquired  Miss  Jennynge,  -who,  unlike  her 
mother,  had  borne  the  astounding  intelligence  with  much  fortitude,  and 
was  greedily  desirous  of  details. 

"  Done  ?  "Well,  something,  I  suppose,  too  dreadful  to  tell,  since  my 
informant  does  not  go  into  it.  The  idea  of  his  having  given  himself 
such  airs  and  graces  !  For  besides  all  this,  the  man  hasn't  a  penny  to 
bless  himself  with." 

"  Oh  dear,  dear  me,"  murmured  Mrs.  Jennynge  to  herself,  her  castle 
in  the  air  subsiding  into  a  cottage  at  once,  and  not  a  cottage  orn$e 
either.  "  I  wonder  whether  he  will  return  my  ring  1 " 

"  His  whole  story/  which  I  have  from  the  most  reliable  of  sources, 
is  most  discreditable,"  continued  Mrs.  Armytage.  "  His  wife  was  a 
person  of  low  extraction,  and  ran  away  from  him.  That  must  have 
been  Miss  Ella's  mother,  you  know." 

"  I  confess  I  never  quite  took  to  that  girl,"  observed  Mrs.  Percival- 
Lott.  "  There  was  something — what  shall  I  call  it  1 " 

"  Something  of  a  bourgeois  type  about  her,  you  would  say,"  suggested 
Miss  Jennynge. 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mrs.  Armytage,  for  once  showing  a  sign  of  adhesion 
to  her  young  friend's  opinion.  "  Her  instincts  were  low.  I  remember 
when  there  was  some  talk  of  a  hateful  common  steamer  touching  at 
Wallington  once  a  week,  she  absolutely  rather  advocated  it  than  other- 
wise, upon  the  ground  that  poor  people  had  a  right  to  enjoy  themselves." 

"  That  was  two  words  for  herself,  it  seems,  and  one  for  them," 
observed  Miss  Jennynge,  acidly,  "  if  what  Mrs.  Armytage  tells  us  of 
Mr.  Josceline's  means  is  correct." 

"  It  is  quite  correct,  every  word  of  it,"  insisted  Mrs.  Armytage, 
"  though  I  cannot  give  up  my  informant's  name." 

"  But  that's  important,  too,"  observed  Mrs.  Jennynge,  who,  in  this 
sudden  wreck  of  her  aspirations,  was  rather  inclined  to  look  out  for 
spars. 

"  It  is  a  lady  of  my  own  acquaintance,  and  whose  word  may  be 
believed  as  though  it  were  my  own,"  observed  Mrs.  Armytage,  tartly. 

"  Still,  if  the  thing  could  be  proved  in  any  way — for  instance,  to 
begin  with,  that  Mr.  Josceline  had  been  disgraced — it  would  be  more 
satisfactory,"  remarked  Miss  Jennynge,  naively. 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  we'll  do  it,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Armytage,  clapping 
her  hands  ;  "  we'll  ask  him  to  say  grace  at  dinner  to-night.  Then  we 
shall  see  how  he  takes  that." 

"  That's  a  capital  idea,"  cried  Mrs.  Percival-Lott.  "  What  fun  it 
will  be — at  least  I  mean,  what  an  interesting  moment  when  you  put  the 
question  to  him  ! " 

"  Oh,  but  I  shan't  put  it,"  said  Mrs.  Armytage,  hastily.  "  I  think, 
considering  the — the  very  friendly  terms  in  which  Mr.  Josceline  has 
been  placed  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Jennynge — taking  coffee  in  their  rooms 
and  what  not — it  is  obviously  their  place — indeed,  it  seems  to  me  they 
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owe  it  in  reparation  to  the  rest  of  us  for  having  encouraged  him — to — 
in  short,  they  must  bell  the  cat." 

"  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  cat  1"  inquired  Mrs.  Jennynge,  wildly; 
"  I  hate  cats." 

"  My  dear  madam,  it  is  a  well-known  proverb,"  explained  Mrs. 
Armytage.  "What  I  mean  is,  that  it  is  you  who  should  ask  Mr. 
Josceline  to  say  grace  this  evening." 

"  I  wouldn't  do  it,  if  it  was  ever  so,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jennynge,  who 
in  this  extremity  had  utterly  discarded  her  French  for  the  vernacular. 
"  You  try  it  yourself,  and  see  if  he  don't  put  you  down  pretty  quick,  or 
send  you  flying  with  a  flea  in  your  ear." 

"  A  flea  in  my  ear  ! "  echoed  Mrs.  Armytage, with  contemptuous  disgust. 

"  It's  a  well-known  proverb,"  retorted  Mrs.  Jennynge,  in  her  turn. 
"  Oh  yes,  I  should  just  like  to  see  you  at  it." 

Though  somewhat  vulgarly  expressed,  this  sentiment  was  entertained 
by  the  whole  party.  They  thought  Mrs.  Armytage's  plan  a  most  excel- 
lent one,  provided  only  that  she  executed  it  herself. 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  should  come  from  a  gentleman  rather  than  a 
lady,"  observed  Mrs.  Armytage ;  "  suppose  you  get  your  husband  to  do 
it,  Mrs.  Lott?" 

"  Hy  husband !  Certainly  not,"  returned  the  lady  addressed.  "  Why 
not  your  husband  1  The  Professor  would  do  it  capitally." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said  Mrs.  Jennynge.  She  did  not  mean 
it  sarcastically,  but  really  looked  forward  to  the  incident  as  being  a 
gratifying  gratuitous  exhibition :  but  this  innocent  expression  of  feeling 
gave  great  offence. 

"  Do  you  suppose,  madam,  that  my  husband,  Professor  Timothy 
Armytage,  a  man  of  European  reputation,  is  going  to  mix  himself  up 
with  an  hotel  scandal  1 " 

"  Hoity-toity  1 "  retorted  Mrs.  Percival-Lott.  "  And  why  not  your 
husband  as  much  as  my  husband  ? " 

A  question  not  to  be  answered :  fortunately  at  this  moment  there 
was  a  diversion  :  Mrs.  Wallace  entered  the  room  with  a  grave  face. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Wallace,  1  am  so  glad  you  are  come,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Armytage,  graciously.  "  You  are  the  very  person  we  wish  to  see. 
A  matter  of  very  serious  importance  to  us  all  has  just  taken  place— that 
is,  we  have  just  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it — and  your  good  husband  is 
the  very  person  to  get  us  cut  of  our  difficulty." 

"  The  very  man,"  whispered  Miss  Jennynge  to  Mrs.  Percival-Lott. 
"  I  heard  him  say,  '  What !  no  grace  1 '  the  first  day  he  came  to  the  table 
d'hote.  He  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  supplying  the  omission." 

"  I  am  sure  my  husband  will  be  ready  to  do  any  one  a  kindness," 
observed  Mrs.  Wallace,  simply. 

"  And  this  is  a  kindness,"  said  Mrs.  Armytage,  decisively ;  "  cer- 
tainly to  us,  and  I  may  say  even  to  Mr.  Josceline  himself,  since  it  is 
to  put  a  stop  to  his  career  of  duplicity." 
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"  Duplicity  !  and  Mr.  Josceline  !  What  do  you  mean? "  interrupted 
Mrs.  Wallace,  speaking  with  great  emotion.  "  Pray  say  nothing  against 
Mr.  Josceline  just  now,  madam,  even  if  it  is  true,  which  I  very  much 
doubt.  Don't  you  know  what  has  happened  1 " 

"  No  —what  '<, "  inquired  Mrs.  Armytage,  as  greedy  for  more  gossip 
as  a  tiger  who  has  tasted  blood  for  gore. 

"  What  ?  what  ? "  reiterated  the  other  ladies. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Josceline  has  just  been  taken  seriously  ill;  he  has  been 
carried  upstairs  and  put  to  bed." 

"  That's  his  art,"  observed  Mrs.  Armytage,  incredulously.  "  He  has 
had  a  hint  that  his  duplicity  has  been  discovered.  To  take  to  one's  bed 
is  a  very  old  diplomatic  device." 

"  Mrs.  Armytage,"  returned  Mrs.  Wallace,  with  a  severity  that 
would  have  astonished  herself  had  she  been  conscious  of  it ;  "  if  what 
you  have  to  say  against  Mr.  Josceline  is  false,  it  is  shameful ;  and  if  it  is 
true,  to  say  it  now  is  shameful  likewise.  You  are  speaking  of  a  dying  man." 
"  A  dying  man  !  How  dreadful ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jennynge,  in  qua- 
vering tones  ;  "  you  are  always  saying  dreadful  things,  Mrs.  Wallace." 

"  I  am  only  saying  what  Dr.  Cooper  has  just  told  me,  that  Mr. 
Josceline's  life  must  be  counted  by  hours.  There  is  no  hope." 

"  Still,"  urged  Mrs.  Armytage,  irritated  at  being  taken  to  task — 
and,  as  was  evident,  with  the  approval  of  the  company — by  a  lady  so 
inferior  to  her  in  the  social  scale,  "  the  truth  must  be  told,  we  are 
taught,  even  of  the  dead." 

"  If  this  man  has  imposed  upon  us,  Mrs.  Armytage,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Wallace,  in  a  terrible  voice,  "  '  this  man,'  as  you  call  him,  is  about 
to  appear  before  his  Maker.  What  matters  it  what  may  be  your  judg- 
ment of  him,  or  mine  ?  Moreover,  if  you  have  no  reverence  for  the  dead, 
respect  the  living,  and  be  silent.  Remember,  Mr.  Joscelice  has  a  daughter." 
Mrs.  Armytage  opened  her  mouth  twice  to  speak,  but  opened  it  in 
vain.  She  only  gasped  like  a  fish  out  of  water ;  while  Mrs.  Wallace, 
keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  withering  scorn,  moved  slowly,  nay 
(so  bravely  did  her  indignation  bear  her  up)  almost  majestically,  from  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
DYING  WORDS. 

IT  is  most  common  for  the  doctors  to  err  (or  to  pretend  to  err)  in  the 
case  of  the  sick  on  the  side  of  hopefulness.  They  say,  "  We  have  seen 
persons  even  worse,  who  have  got  over  it :  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
there  is  no  hope  "  (indeed,  when  they  are  prepared  to  go  to  that  length, 
matters  are  serious  indeed) ;  or,  "  To-morrow  we  shall  be  able  to  speak 
with  greater  certainty,"  when,  in  fact,  they  have  private  doubts  whether 
the  patient  will  not  have  "  another  morn  than  ours."  But  sometimes, 
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misled  by  pulse  and  feature,  and  ignorant  of  the  mental  vitality  of  a  man 
— the  vigorous  will  that  for  a  season  will  bid  defiance  to  death  itself — they 
fix  the  date  of  dissolution  too  early.  Mrs.  Wallace  had  but  repeated 
Dr.  Cooper's  words  when  she  said  that  Mr.  Josceline's  life  was  now  to  be 
measured  by  hours.  But  the  hours  were  more  than  he  had  reckoned 
upon.  They  reached  to  days.  What  days  they  were  to  Ella,  can  only 
be  imagined  by  those  who  have  watched  the  parting  from  them  of  their 
only  earthly  tie.  She  had  often  thought  of  such  a  contingency,  of  course, 
though  it  was  an  idea  she  had  always  put  from  her,  as  though  to  dwell 
upon  it  had  been  to  hasten  the  event ;  but  it  was  so  different,  so  far  as 
the  sufferer  was  concerned,  from  all  she  had  ever  pictured  it  to  be. 
There  was  resignation,  in  its  completeness  almost  sublime,  but  somehow 
with  little  that  could  be  called  divine  about  it ;  and  there  was  patience. 
Once  only,  when  she  whispered  in  trembling  tones,  "  Dear  papa,  would 
you  like  to  see  a  clergyman  1 "  did  he  show  symptoms  of  irritation.  His 
reply  was  a  simple  "  No ; "  but  uttered  with  a  vehemence  that  astounded 
almost  as  much  as  it  shocked  her.  There  had  not  seemed  to  be  life 
enough  in  him  to  have  so  expressed  himself.  For  the  most  part  he 
lay  motionless,  with  her  hand  in  his.  looking  at  her  with  silent  pity. 

"  I  ought  to  have  left  you  better  off,"  he  would  murmur  twenty 
times  in  the  day. 

At  first  she  answered  him,  "  What  does  it  matter  1  Oh,  dear  papa, 
don't  let  my  future  trouble  you;  let  nothing  trouble  you  now."  By 
which  she  meant  nothing  but  solicitude  for  his  own  future. 

Mr.  Josceline's  only  world,  however,  was  the  world  he  knew  tho- 
roughly ;  and  though  he  was  careful  not  to  say  so,  she  came  by  degrees 
and  very  unwillingly  to  be  aware  of  this.  She  found  it  of  no  use  to  hint 
to  him  of  heavenly  things,  and  how,  being  his  daughter,  could  she  do 
more  than  hint  of  them  to  him  ]  She  was  compelled  to  content  herself, 
when  he  would  begin  anew  to  speak  of  the  poverty  he  had  entailed  on 
her,  to  answer  nothing,  but  only  to  smile  on  him  (a  smile  it  cost  her 
agonies  to  compass),  and  shake  her  head  in  deprecation  of  the  topic.  On 
the  morning  after  his  seizure  the  Doctor  found  his  patient  had  rallied, 
so  much  so  that  if  there  had  been  any  road  to  recovery,  it  would  have 
been  a  good  sign ;  but  there  was  no  road. 

"  Mr.Vernon  and  Mr.  Felspar  have  come  to  inquire  after  you,"  he  said, 
in  that  cheery  but  pitiful  tone  which  in  the  sick  room  implies  so  much. 
"  Mr.  Vernon  !     I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Vernon,"  murmured  the 
patient. 

"  Oh,  papa  !  are  you  equal  to  it  1 "  pleaded  Ella,  anxiously.     Mr. 

Josceline  had  closed  his  eyes,  but  the  Doctor  answered  for  him  :  "  Your 

father  knows  best, my  dear  young  lady;   it  is  better  not  to  thwart  him." 

It  was  the  same  case  with  him  now  (as  she  well  understood,  poor  girl) 

as  with  those  who,  in  their  last  hours,  fancy  this  or  that  to  eat ;  they  are 

given  what  they  like,  since  nothing  can  harm  (nor,  alas  !  help)  them. 

While  some  one  was  being  despatched  for  the  young    man,  Mr. 
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Josceline  withdrew  his  hand  from  Ella's  clasp.     "  Leave  me,  darling ;  it 
will  be  but  for  a  minute." 

She  obeyed  him  instantly,  yet  not  before  her  gaze  had  met  Mr. 
Yernon's  as  he  entered  the  room.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  very 
soft  and  sad  (she  knew  he  was  pitying  her  from  the  very  bottom  of  his 
heart),  but  it  wore  scarce  a  sign  of  recognition.  His  eyes  turned  reve- 
rently towards  the  bed,  on  which  lay  the  dying  man.  It  was  the  natural 
action  of  a  gentle  nature;  but  if  he  had  been  the  most  sagacious  of 
schemers,  he  could  not  have  found  a  nearer  road  to  the  young  girl's  heart. 

Mr.  Josceline  made  a  sign  to  his  visitor  to  take  Ella's  vacant  chair. 
"  You  did  not  expect  to  see  me  so  soon  again,"  he  whispered,  "  nor  like  this." 

Vernon  would  have  uttered  some  commonplace  of  hope  or  comfort, 
but  the  sick  man  held  up  a  warning  finger. 

"  There  is  no  time  for  smooth  speeches ;  I  am  dying.  One  thing 
alone  comforts  me.  What  I  spoke  to  you  about  the  other  day,  when 
you  brought  the  picture,  has  come  to  pass.  My  daughter's  future  has 
been  secured." 

In  spite  of  his  effort  at  self-command,  Vernon  turned  pale ;  he  asked 
some  question  with  his  lips  which  his  tongue  refused  to  utter. 

"  Yes,  in  that  way,"  answered  the  dying  man,  who  understood  him 
perfectly ;  "  she  is  engaged,  or  as  good  as  engaged,  to  be  married.  You 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  it,  and  you  have  no  power  to  prevent  it." 

Vernon  shook  his  head  and  smiled  bitterly.  "I  knew  it,"  he 
murmured. 

" Nevertheless," continued  the  other,  "abaseand  wicked  man,  whoonly 
thought  about  himself,  might,  in  your  place,  do  my  daughter  much  hurt." 

"God  forbid!" 

"  I  say  '  Amen '  to  that.  Remember  the  promise  you  gave  to  me 
the  other  day.  The  time  has  come  earlier  than  we  expected  for  its 
fulfilment,  that  is  all.  There  was  then  one  alternative — the  thousand  a 
year.  I  have  no  breath  to  lose — are  you  listening  ] " 

"  Yes,  yes." 

He  was  listening,  though  his  gaze  had  wandered  from  the  sick  man 
to  the  door  through  which  Ella  had  passed  into  an  inner  room. 

"  There  is  now  only  one  course.  She  will  leave  this  place  at  once. 
Do  you  understand  ? " 

"  I  will  keep  my  promise,"  answered  the  young  man  hoarsely. 

"  I  believe  your  word.  You  have  an  honest  heart ;  you  are  not  a  liar. 
Good-bye." 

Vernon  put  his  hand  in  the  dying  man's,  who  clasped  it  feebly.  "  Do 
not  see  her,  neither  now  nor  afterwards ;  go  at  once.  Remember, 
remember." 

Vernon  rose  slowly.  He  felt  as  one  who  carries  a  great  burden. 
The  vigour  and  elasticity  of  his  limbs  seemed  to  have  departed.  He 
moved  slowly  and  mournfully  out  of  the  room.  Ella  glided  in  and  took 
her  place  once  more  by  the  bedside. 
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"  An  honest  lad,  a  good  lad,"  murmured  the  sick  man,  unconscious 
of  her  presence.  "  A  hard  lot ;  a  hard  world."  Then  he  raised  his  eye- 
lids and  beheld  her.  "  What  was  I  saying,  darling  ?  "Was  I  dreaming  ? " 

"  You  said  it  was  a  hard  world,  dear  papa." 

"  Then  I  was  not  dreaming,"  was  the  bitter  rejoinder.  After  a  while 
his  mind  began  to  wander,  or  so  it  seemed  to  her  who  listened  to  its 
utterances. 

"  I  wish  I  had  married  her,"  he  muttered.  "  In  a  fortnight — in  a 
month  at  most — I  could  have  saved  her." 

"  Saved  whom,  dear  papa  ?  " 

"You." 

His  mind,  she  thought,  was  certainly  wandering,  and,  as  often  happens, 
it  continued  to  harp  on  the  same  string.  "  Only  a  few  weeks  more  and  she 
would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  want,"  he  murmured.  "  Would 
that  I  had  married  her !  Too  late  !  too  late !  I  tried  to  do  it,  darling, 
for  your  sake." 

"  Tried  to  do  what,  dear  papa  ?  "  inquired  Ella,  more  to  soothe  him 
than  with  any  expectation  of  getting  a  reasonable  reply. 

"  To  marry  the  Jennynges." 

"  The  Jennynges !  Do  you  mean  Miss  Jennynge  1  Oh,  papa ! " 
exclaimed  Ella,  so  horrified  at  her  father's  words  that  for  a  moment  she 
forgot  his  condition. 

"  No,  not  Anastasia;  her  mother.  I  could  have  got  half  her  money 
settled  upon  you." 

"  Is  it  I,  or  my  father,  who  is  out  of  his  wits  ? "  was  Ella's  first  reflec- 
tion, "  or  can  my  ears  have  been  mistaken  ? "  But  though  Mr.  Josceline's 
voice  was  low,  it  was  not  indistinct ;  and  though  his  eyes  were  dim  they 
showed  no  sign  of  mental  aberration.  He  lay  quite  quiet,  and  with  a 
melancholy  and  thoughtful  face,  like  one  who  reviews  that  past  which 
he  cannot  recall.  All  the  dim  suspicions  that  had  ever  flitted  across  her 
mind,  about  her  father  scheming  for  her  supposed  welfare,  now  took  de- 
finite shape.  They  shocked  her,  but  aroused  no  indignation  against  him. 
She  even  felt  a  pity  for  his  disappointment  in  them,  though  she  did  not 
share  it.  Nay,  she  felt  grateful  to  him ;  for  though  he  had  been  so  mis- 
taken and  so  wrong,  had  he  not  done  all,  or  failed  in  all,  for  her  sake  1  And 
yet  it  was  so  terrible  to  her  that  his  mind  should  be  occupied  with  such 
reflections  at  such  a  time.  "Dearest  papa,"  she  whispered  tenderly, 
"  don't  think  about  such  matters  any  more.  I  shall  do  very  well." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  answered  eagerly,  "if  you  are  only  prudent.  A 
prize,  a  great  prize  is  within  your  grasp.  Remember  when  I  am  gone, 
you  have  no  friend,  no  home,  and,  alas,  alas !  you  are  penniless." 

"  Do  not  think  of  me,  dear  papa." 

"  Whom  then  should  I  think  of  ? "  replied  the  dying  man,  with  irrita- 
tion. Then  in  feebler  and  broken  tones,  "  Would  that  I  had  thought  of 
you  earlier  !  That  is  what  weighs  upon  me  now,  heavier  than  the  band 
of  death  itself," 
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Perceiving  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  divert  him  from  this  all- 
engrossing  topic,  Ella  strove  to  find  some  crumb  of  comfort  in  the 
wished-for  direction. 

"  You  are  well-born,  dear  papa,  and  have  rich  relations.  Since  the 
contemplation  of  the  future  troubles  you  so,  why  not  apply  to  them  ? " 

"  Never,"  replied  the  dying  man  through  his  clenched  teeth. 
"  Never.  They  would  spurn  you  from  their  doors.  If  they  opened  them, 
and  you  went  in,  I  would  never  forgive  you.  Curse  them  !  " 

"  Oh,  papa,  papa,  pray  do  not  speak  so.  I  will  never  ask  them  for  a 
penny;  I  will  not  be  indebted  to  them  for  a  night's  lodging.  Be 
assured  of  that,  since  you  forbid  me.  But  do  not  speak  so." 

"  A  girl  of  spirit,"  he  murmured  approvingly.  "  Her  father's  child. 
There  is  some  money  in  my  desk,  and  there  is  some  more  due  at  the 
month's  end,  if  I  live  to  claim  it.  It  is  but  ten  days  to  the  end  of  the 
month ;  but  there — I  might  as  well  say  it  is  but  ten  years.  Listen,  listen  ! 
Mrs.  "Wallace  is  a  good  woman;  stick  to  Mrs.  Wallace.  Go  with  her 
away  from  this.  I  trust  his  word,  but  he  must  not  see  you.  I  tell 
you,  you  must  go  away." 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  wish,  papa." 

"  A  good  girl.  Her  father's  darling,  his  darling.  You  will  give 
him  your  address  ;  and  tell  him  he  may  write  to  you." 

Again  Ella  doubted  her  own  ears.  Was  it  possible  that  after  all  he 
was  not  averse  to  her  correspondence  with  Mr.  Vernon  ]  She  did  not 
think  of  him  as  her  lover.  "  All  these  things  had  ceased  to  be,"  in  the 
awful  shadow  of  the  coming  presence,  but  she  recalled  the  fact  that  her 
father  had  objected  to  her  forming  any  intimacy  with  the  young  man. 

"  Ask  him,"  continued  Mr.  Josceline,  "  since  you  are  going  away,  to 
let  you  have  his  photograph  to  put  in  your  locket ;  that  will  seem  only 
natural.  Do  you  hear  me  1 " 

"  I  hear  you,  dear  papa ;  but  are  you  speaking  of  Mr.  Aird  1 " 

"  Of  course  I  am."  Again  he  expressed  himself  with  vigour,  and 
the  effort  it  cost  him  seemed  to  deprive  him  of  all  remaining  strength. 
After  a  long  pause  he  spoke  once  more,  in  a  voice  perceptibly  weaker, 
"  You  said  you  would  do  all  I  wish,  Ella ;  and  this  is  my  dying  wish — 
that  you  should  marry  Mr.  Aird." 

"  Marry  Mr.  Aird  !  "  The  words  dropped  from  her  lips  one  by  one  &a 
though  to  assure  herself  they  were  indeed  the  same  she  had  heard  and  not 
counterfeit ;  she  looked  up  into  her  father's  face  with  amazement  that 
turned  suddenly  to  horror  by  reason  of  what  she  saw  there. 

"  Doctor  Cooper,  Doctor  Cooper  !  "  she  cried  out,  and  in  a  moment 
the  doctor  was  standing  beside  her.  He  glanced  a  moment  at  the 
lifeless,  lightless  features,  and  then  gently  but  firmly  took  her  hand. 

"  You  must  come  away,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  said ;  "  your  father 
is  no  longer  here." 

"  He  is  not  dead,"  she  cried.  "  Oh  no ;  he  cannot  be  dead.  He 
was  not  thinking  of  death,  he  was  only  thinking  of  me." 

1-5 
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"  He  was  quite  right,"  returned  the  doctor,  calmly.  "  He  was 
thinking  of  your  future  and  not  his  own.  I  honour  him  for  it.  Kiss 
him,  child,  and  come  away." 

He  spoke  to  her  and  treated  her  as  if  she  had  really  been  but  a 
child.  He  held  her  while  she  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  dead  man's  face  ; 
he  supported  her  with  his  arm  into  the  next  room,  and,  placing  her  in  a 
chair  with  her  white  face  hid  in  her  hands,  he  left  her  alone  with  her 
sorrow.  The  blow  had  utterly  overwhelmed  her,  its  suddenness  had 
been  so  far  merciful  that  it  had  numbed  her  sense  of  loss ;  the  retina  of 
her  mind  was  at  first  only  able  to  retain  its  last  impression.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  that  was  a  correct  one  ?  The  wildest  nightmare  dream 
she  had  ever  experienced  had  never  suggested  to  her  anything  more 
monstrous  than  the  injunction  that  had  dropped  from  her  dying  father's 
lips.  Yet  there  were  the  words  engraved  as  it  were  with  some  acid  that 
burned  into  her  very  core,  "  I  wish  you  to  marry  Mr.  Aird."  Presently 
they  began  to  fade  away  before  the  slowly  growing  perception  of 
what  had  happened  afterwards.  He  was  dead.  His  voice,  his  smile, 
were  gone.  The  kindly  gracious  man  who  called  her  daughter,  and 
whom  all  the  little  world  she  had  ever  known  bowed  down  to  in 
admiration,  was  no  more.  The  circumstance  of  her  own  desolation  did 
not  strike  her  at  first  so  much  as  a  vague  sense  of  loss.  She  beheld  the 
general  void  rather  than  the  empty  place  beside  her.  Then  came  the 
isolation ;  the  awful  sense  of  her  utter  loneliness  in  the  world.  Not  a 
soul  to  care  for  her,  not  one  human  being  bound  to  her  by  tie  of  blood 
or  nearness.  No  heart  to  love  her.  Here  a  little  hand  stole  into 
her  own,  and  a  child's  voice  whispered  tenderly  in  her  ear,  "  Don't  cry, 
Ella  :  don't  cry,  darling.  We  are  so  sorry  for  you.  I  do  love  you  so. 
Don't  you  know  me  1  I'm  little  Davey." 

Then  the  tears  came  for  the  first  time;  she  threw  her  arms  about  the 
child  and  hugged  him  to  her  bosom  ;  and  hid  her  face  in  his,  and  sobbed 
with  him  and  he  with  her,  as  though  their  hearts  would  break  together. 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 
A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

THERE  is  plenty  of  kindness  in  the  world — but  largely  mingled  with  the 
fear  of  incurring  responsibility.  In  our  hour  of  sorrow,  that  much- 
despised  class  of  persons  who  act  on  instinct  come  to  the  front,  and  win 
our  hearts  while  the  wise  and  the  prudent  are  picking  their  words. 
The  promises  of  the  former  may  be  pie-crust,  but  their  present  sympathy 
is  sincere  and  of  incalculable  value.  They  do  not  give  twice  but  ten 
times  over  who  give  quickly ;  and  even  if  they  have  nothing  to  give, 
their  obvious  desire  to  be  of  service  is  a  material  help. 

The  touch  of  little  Davey's  cheek  as  it  nestled  up  to  Ella's  was  worth 
very  much  to  her,  though  it  might  not  have  been  favourably  discounted 
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in  the  City.  When  she  looked  out  through  her  dim  eyes  at  the  world 
again,  there  was  sunshine  in  it — a  streak  of  light  among  the  menacing 
masses  of  cloud. 

"  Papa  told  me  to  say,  only  I  forgot  it,"  said  Davey,  "  that  what- 
ever you  wished  should  be  done  at  once.  That  he  was — I  don't  re- 
member what  he  said  exactly — but  I  know  he  loves  you  almost  as  much 
as  I  do." 

The  streak  of  light  vanished  away  from  poor  Ella's  mental  horizon, 
and  a  sharp  chill,  as  from  a  November  sky,  seized  her. 

"  Tell  your  father  that  I  am  obliged  to  him,"  she  answered  firmly ; 
"  but  that  I  want  nothing.  You  should  not  stop  here,  darling.  It  is 
not  fit  for  you.  Go  and  play." 

Nothing  loth,  for  a  child  is  soon  tired  of  another's  sorrow,  Davey  got 
off  her  lap.  "  I'll  give  papa  your  love,"  he  said.  "  Shall  1 1  " 

"  Tell  him  what  I  told  you  to  say,  Davey ;  that  I  am  obliged  to  him 
— deeply  obliged  to  him — but  that  I  want  nothing." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door ;  the  same  door  at  which  the  child 
had  doubtless  entered,  not  that  which  opened  into  the  chamber  of  death. 
Ella's  heart  beat  fast.  Was  it  possible,  while  her  father's  body  was 
hardly  cold,  that  Mr.  Aird  should  himself  be  coming  to  offer  assistance 
to  her  in  person  ? 

That  such  an  idea  should  have  entered  her  mind — that  any  thought 
at  all  should  have  done  so  save  that  of  her  bereavement,  may  seem 
strange  ;  but  the  fact  was  that  the  one  fact  suggested  the  other.  Her 
father,  and  her  father's  dying  words,  were  for  the  moment  indissolubly 
associated  in  her  mind  together. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Wallace  !  "  The  pathetic  welcome  in  her  voice  would  have 
moved  a  harder  heart  than  that  of  the  wife  of  the  Devonshire  yeoman. 
There  was  genuine  gratitude  in  it,  but  also  an  expression  of  relief  which 
of  course  that  lady  did  not  understand. 

"  My  pretty  dear,"  she  sobbed — "  my  own  pretty  dear !  What  can  we 
do  for  you  ?  " 

She  did  not  mean  what  she  could  do  herself,  nor  what  she  and  her 
husband  could  do  (though  that,  of  course,  was  included),  but  what  could 
the  whole  world  do  for  this  desolate  and  orphaned  girl,  to  show  its 
tenderness  and  sympathy  ?  She  did  not  know  that  she  herself  was  a 
woman  of  ten  thousand.  She  spoke  believing  herself  to  be  a  common 
type  of  humanity,  and  had  come  to  comfort  her  in  the  name  of  it.  She 
was  one  of  those  simple  ones  who,  in  all  sincerity,  would  have  asked, 
"  When  saw  we  thee  hungry  and  gave  thee  meat  ? "  It  was  her  nature 
to  do  such  things  and  not  to  remember  them.  Ella  could  only  blindly 
kiss  her,  and  thank  her  with  a  hand-clasp. 

"  You  must  not  stay  here,  my  darling,"  continued  the  old  lady. 
"  You  must  come  into  my  room.  John  has  moved  out  of  it." 

Ella  shook  her  head,  and  pointed  to  the  next  room.  "  I  cannot  leave 
him,"  she  whispered. 
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"  Ha  will  be  as  near  you  there  as  here,  my  darling,  He  is  in 
heaven." 

"  I  know,  I  know — but " 

In  the  end,  however,  Ella  was  persuaded ;  on  a  promise  being  given 
her  that  she  should  see  her  father  once  more  and  bid  him  her  last  farewell, 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  led  up  to  Mrs.  Wallace's  apartment.  It  opened 
into  a  little  sitting-room,  where  she  could  be  alone  or  not  as  she  pleased, 
but  the  companionship  of  such  a  kind  friend — one  who  never  spoke 
unless  speech  was  desirable,  and  had  a  hundred  ways  of  showing  sym- 
pathy without  officiousness — was  an  incalculable  blessing  to  her.  The 
world  was  no  longer  a  solitude  to  her  with  Mrs.  Wallace  sitting  beside 
her ;  and  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  when  Despair  might  other- 
wise have  taken  possession  of  her,  it  was  driven  away  by  the  presence  of 
the  simple  farmer's  wife,  as  though  she  had  been  some  guardian  angel 
with  flaming  sword.  On  the  second  day,  Mrs.  Trant  came  up  to  see 
Ella,  when  she  chanced  to  be  alone. 

"  I  would  have  come  earlier,  Miss,  but  that  I  feared  to  intrude,"  she 
said ;  and  she  spoke  truth.  She  was  an  honest,  kindly  woman,  but  she 
was  a  landlady.  The  death  of  a  guest  is  the  very  last  thing — save  the 
breaking  out  of  an  infectious  disorder — which  such  persons  wish  to  hap- 
pen under  their  roof.  In  the  case  of  the  demise  of  the  Hon.  George 
Emilius  Josceline,  however,  there  were  some  mitigating  circumstances  : 
it  looked  well  in  the  papers,  and  would  advertise  the  hotel,  and  no  doubt 
the  family  (represented  by  Ella)  of  such  an  illustrious  individual  would 
see  that  she  suffered  no  pecuniary  loss  from  the  catastrophe.  In  the 
meantime,  certain  sad  matters  needed  to  be  arranged,  or  rather,  she  re- 
quired Miss  Josceline's  authority  for  the  arrangement  of  them. 

"  There  is  a  most  respectable  person,  my  dear  young  lady,  at  Lanton, 
accustomed  to  do  all  that  is  right  and  proper  in  these  cases,  and  for  the 
best  families  in  the  county,  and  you  have  only  to  say  '  Yes '  to  me,  and 
everything  shall  be  arranged  without  any  trouble  to  you,  and,  you  may 
be  sure,  to  your  satisfaction." 

"  Do  you  mean  about  the — the —  funeral  ? "  gasped  poor  Ella. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  young  lady.  Mr.  Scarf  is  in  the  house  now  waiting 
for  orders.  Whether  you  wish  your  poor  dear  father  to  be  carried  to 
the  family  vault  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but " 

Ella  shook  her  head.  It  was  probable  that  her  father's  relatives 
would  have  closed  it  against  him,  as  they  had  shut  their  doors  against 
him  when  alive ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  would  not  have  been  his  wish,  she 
knew,  to  be  there. 

"  Then  of  course  he  will  be  buried  here ;  that  is  to  say,  at  Barton  : 
it's  a  beautiful  graveyard,  Miss,"  said  Mrs.  Trant,  consolingly,  "  and  as 
quiet  as  " — she  was  about  to  say  "  the  grave,"  but  her  fine  literary  taste 
revolted  against  the  tautology — "  as  quiet  as  any  gentleman  could  wish, 
I'm  sure.  You  would  like  a  simple  funeral,  no  doubt  f " 

"  Yes,"  said  Ella,  speaking  like  one  in  a  dream. 
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"  If  you  desire  it,  Miss,  Mr.  Scarf  bid  me  to  say  that  he  would 
furnish  an  estimate ;  but  you  would  probably  wish  things,  he  thought,  to  bo 
in  accordance  with  the  deceased's  position." 

"  I  have  not  much  money,"  said  Ella  doubtfully ;  "  I  hardly  know 
what  to  say." 

Her  position  was  pitiable  indeed,  for  the  five  bank-notes  the  dead 
man  had  left  in  his  desk  were  all  she  had  in  the  world ;  and  yet  it  seemed 
to, her  (as  it  seems  to  many  wiser  people  who,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, are  wont  to  lose  their  wits,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  under- 
taking fraternity)  so  shocking  that  she  should  interfere  with  any  proposed 
arrangement  to  bury  her  father  as  became  his  rank. 

"  But  what  you  have  by  you,  Miss,"  argued  the  landlady,  "  is  of  no 
consequence,  whether  it  be  much  or  little.  Mr.  Scarf  will  give  you  any 
amount  of  credit." 

"You  do  not  understand,  Mrs.  Trant;  I  am  very  poor,"  said  Ella 
frankly. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Trant  did  not  understand ;  that  people  who  came  to 
stop  at  the  Ultramarine,  and  in  a  carriage  and  four,  should  be  "  very 
poor,"  was  incomprehensible  to  her.  If  it  was  really  BO  in  this  case,  she 
was  very  sorry  for  the  young  lady ;  but  it  was  not  without  satisfaction 
that  she  reflected  that  the  custom  of  the  house  was  for  visitors  to  settle 
their  bills  weekly,  and  that  Mr.  Josceline  had  just  paid  his  little  account. 

"  But  have  you  no  friends  or  relatives,  Miss,  who  will  be  coming 
down  to  the  funeral,  and  who  will,  of  course,  arrange " 

"  No  ;  I  have  no  friends,"  said  Ella  firmly,  almost  defiantly.  In  some 
respects  Mrs.  Trant's  visit  had  done  her  good  :  it  had  raised  her  from 
that  condition  of  morbid  melancholy  in  which  death  had  plunged  her, 
and  compelled  her  to  look  life  in  the  face. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  my  good  young  lady,"  returned  the  landlady, 
her  manner  already  grown  more  familiar  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
financial  position  of  her  guest.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  wound  you,  Heaven 
knows.  I'll  tell  Mr.  Scarf  to  be  as  economical  as  possible,  consistent 
with  what  is  due  to  your  dear  father's  birth,  and  so  on" — in  which 
last  words  she  privately  included  the  reputation  of  the  hotel. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Wallace  entered  the  room.  There  was  some- 
thing, perhaps,  in  the  landlady's  face — a  certain  lack  of  sympathy,  or 
an  expression  which  betrayed  self-interest — which  at  once  attracted  her 
attention.  "  What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Trant  ? " 

"  Oh  nothing,  ma'am,  I'm  sure,"  returned  the  other  apologetically. 
"  I  only  came  up  to  speak  a  few  words  to  Miss  Josceline  about  a  matter 
of  business."  And  she  signified  by  a  sympathetic  sigh  what  sort  of 
business  it  was. 

"  Then  you  should  not  have  spoken  to  her  upon  any  such  subject," 
said  Mrs.  Wallace,  with  a  severity  little  short  of  that  which  she  had 
used  to  Mrs.  Armytage.  "  You  remember  what  Dr.  Cooper  said." 

"  Oh  yes ;  and  likewise  what  was  told  me  by  your  good  husband  and 
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Mr.  Aird.  Miss  Josceline "  (and  here  she  turned  towards  that  young 
lady  with  a  deprecatory  smile)  "  talks  of  having  no  friends,  but  I  am 
sure  she  has  plenty  of  'em.  'Don't  let  her  be  troubled,'  says  one; 
*  Leave  everything  to  me,'  says  another ;  but  still,  I  thought  it  best  to 
have  things  done  upon  her  own  authority." 

"  You  thought  quite  right,  Mrs.  Trant,"  said  Ella,  interposing,  "  and 
did  quite  right,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you." 

She  appreciated  the  kindness  of  the  good  Doctor,  and  of  Mr.  Wallace, 
but  from  the  assistance  which  it  seemed  had  been  proffered  by  Mr.  Aird 
her  soul  revolted.  That  he  had  meant  it  as  kindly  as  the  rest  she  did 
not  doubt ;  but  her  father's  dying  words  with  respect  to  him  had  made 
any  offer  of  service  at  his  hands  not  only  unwelcome,  but  absolutely 
hateful  to  her,  and  she  felt  grateful  to  Mrs.  Trant  for  having  rendered  it 
ineffectual.  "  Dear  Mrs.  Wallace,"  she  continued,  when  the  landlady 
had  gone,  "  you  must  not  treat  me  as  your  goodness,  and  gentleness,  and 
consideration  suggest.  It  is  not  true  kindness,  though  you  mean  it  as 
such.  It  is  like  putting  into  a  hothouse  for  a  few  days  a  plant  which 
has  to  live  in  the  open  air."  Then  she  explained  to  her,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  what  indeed  she  had  already  hinted  to  her  before,  her  true 
position  in  the  world,  and  the  absolute  hopelessness  of  its  being  bettered 
by  any  assistance  from  her  family  or  otherwise.  "  It  is  necessary,"  she 
said,  "  for  me  to  make  my  own  living,  for  as  to  what  my  poor  father  has 
left  behind  him,  it  will  only  enable  me  at  most  to  start  clear  of  debt." 

Mrs.  Wallace's  face  exhibited  not  only  grief  and  sympathy,  but  a 
certain  shocked  surprise  that  to  Ella's  sensitive  mind  at  once  suggested 
blame  of  the  dead  man. 

"  I  have  had  a  happy  girlhood,"  she  continued,  "  and  have  nothing  to 
complain  of.  Never  had  daughter  a  more  loving  father.  To  make  a  pro- 
vision for  my  future  was  his  ruling  thought,  as  I  have  good  cause  to 
know  ;  but  opportunity  was  denied  him ;  he  had  a  tolerable  income,  but 
only,  I  believe,  a  life  interest  in  it." 

Those  words  "  I  believe  "  sounded  very  pitifully ;  they  betrayed  not 
only  the  girl's  ignorance,  but  the  simplicity  which  had  prevented  her  from 
making  inquiries  into  a  subject  so  material  to  her  welfare.  Her  well- 
meant  apology  for  her  father  went,  indeed,  but  a  very  little  way  with 
her  companion ;  but  Mrs.  Wallace  was  one  of  that  small  minority  who, 
instead  of  indulging  their  virtuous  indignation  against  evildoers,  devote 
themselves  to  remedy  the  evil. 

"  My  dear  Ella,"  she  said,  "  what  you  say  is  very  sad  and  very 
serious,  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  are  worse  losses  in  this  world 
than  the  loss  of  money.  Matters  of  business  must  be  looked  to,  of  course, 
but  under  present  circumstances  I  don't  think  it  is  right  you  should  be 
troubled  with  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  I  hope  you  will  let  me  be 
your  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  We  are  thrifty  folk  in  Devon,  and 
you  will  not  find  me  wasteful  nor  extravagant ;  and  I  think  I  know 
what  you  would  wish." 
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With  heartfelt  thanks  Ella  accepted  this  kind  proposal,  for,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  prospect  of  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Scarf  sent  a  shiver 
through  her.  It  is  not  every  one,  however  sensible  in  other  respects,  who 
has  the  toughness  of  fibre  for  such  things.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
most  persons,  I  am  sure  that  the  desire  of  "  seeing  the  last,"  as  it  is 
called,  of  their  lost  dear  ones,  after  "  life  and  thought  have  gone  away  " 
from  the  empty  house,  is  a  grievous  error.  "  The  rapture  of  repose  "  of 
which  the  poet  sings  may  be  in  the  dead  man's  face,  but  it  is  not  always 
there  ;  and  even  if  it  be,  it  is  not  the  expression  which  is  familiar  to  us, 
and  only  too  often  effaces  for  ever  the  beloved  lineaments  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed.  In  Mr.  Josceline's  case,  he  looked  in  death,  as 
Mrs.  Trant  described  it  (honestly  enough,  though  the  knowledge  that  his 
bill  had  been  settled  might  have  added  a  seraphic  touch  or  two),  "  like  an 
angel."  The  calmness  which  the  features  had  always  worn  was  there, 
and  the  smile — but  with  an  inexplicable  difference.  Every  one  said  who 
saw  him  that  it  spoke  of  heaven,  but  nevertheless  (or  perhaps,  as  the 
cynical  would  have  said,  for  that  very  reason)  it  did  not  speak  of  him. 
There  was  nothing  to  shock  her,  but  Ella  secretly  regretted  that  her 
pious  desire  to  wish  him  that  last  goodbye  had  been  gratified.  And 
somehow  in  consequence  she  afterwards  felt  a  greater  relief  than  she 
otherwise  would  have  done  in  "  all  the  arrangements  "  having  been  left  in 
Mrs.  Wallace's  hands.  In  relieving  her  of  that  melancholy  duty,  how- 
ever, that  lady  had  no  intention  of  giving  her  young  friend  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  indulge  in  fruitless  grief :  her  own  recent  experience  of 
bereavement  had  taught  her  that  the  best  remedy  for  the  torn  and  tender 
heart  is  occupation  of  the  mind. 

"  Since  you  tell  me,  my  darling,  that  your  dear  father's  latest  thoughts 
were  occupied  with  your  future,"  she  said,  "it  can  be  no  unkindness  or 
disrespect  to  him — but  the  reverse — to  think  of  the  same  thing.  It  must 
be  done  sooner  or  later,  and  the  longer  you  put  it  off  (because  your 
decision,  in  that  case,  must  needs  be  more  or  less  hurried)  the  more 
difficult  you  will  find  it  to  come  to  any  conclusion." 

Mrs.  Wallace  spoke  very  slowly,  because  it  was  not  an  easy  matter 
with  her  to  express  her  ideas,  and  with  a  certain  gentle  earnestness  that 
went  home  to  the  young  girl's  heart,  at  least  as  much  as  the  logic  of  her 
argument.  Ella's  reply  was  but  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  but  it  encouraged 
her  to  proceed. 

"  Now  are  you  quite  sure,  my  dear,  to  begin  with,  that  you  have 
really  no  relative  to  take  an  interest  in  you  ?  It  seems  incredible,  being 
•what  you  are,  that  this  should  be  so." 

"  Nevertheless,  dear  Mrs.  Wallace,  it  is  so,"  answered  Ella,  calmly. 
"  My  father  had  relatives,  but  they  have  ill-treated  him,  and  I  would  rather 
beg  my  bread  of  the  world  at  large  than  be  indebted  to  them  for  a  crust." 

It  was  on  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Wallace  to  say,  "  Have  you  no  relatives  by 
the  mother's  side  ? "  but  something  restrained  her.  It  had  not  escaped 
her  notice  that  Ella  had  never  spoken  of  her  mother. 
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"  Well,  that  clears  the  ground  for  us  at  once,"  she  answered  cheer- 
fully. "  My  husband  has  a  great  idea  of  people  sticking  to  their  own 
'  kith  and  kin ;  '  but  if  they  decline  to  stick,  they  are  not  postage-stamps, 
that  you  can  make  them  do  it.  When  one  has  no  relatives — or  as  good 
as  none — it  is  clear  one  must  turn  to  one's  friends." 

"  I  have  no  friend  in  the  world  but  my  old  schoolmistress,"  replied 
Ella,  simply.  "  It  was  to  her  I  was  thinking  of  writing.  I  am  very 
ignorant,  but  I  understand  French,  and  perhaps,  if  I  could  get  some 
lessons,  I  could  learn  to  draw  sufficiently  well  to  teach  quite  little 
girls." 

Mrs.  Wallace  shook  her  head. 

"  I  was  afraid  I  was  overrating  my  powers,"  sighed  Ella,  "  but  in 
time,  perhaps " 

"  I  didn't  mean  that,"  interposed  her  companion,  quickly.  "  Why,  you 
draw  beautifully  already,  I  am  sure ;  and  as  to  French,  though  I  know 
nothing  about  it,  I  heard  Mr.  Felspar  (who  has  lived  in  foreign  parts) 
say  you  talk  like  a  native.  But,  bless  you,  my  pretty  dear,  you  would 
never  do  for  a  schoolmistress." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Well,  for  one  thing — though  there  are  hosts  of  other  objections — 
the  English  master,  and  the  French  master,  and  the  music  master,  and 
all  the  masters,  would  all  be  falling  in  love  with  you  ;  and  that,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  the  schoolmistress  wouldn't  like.  Seriously,  such  a  line  of 
life  would  be  very  unsuited  to  you,  my  dear,  and  I  am  sure  very  dis- 
tasteful." 

Ella  shook  her  head  with  a  sad  smile,  as  though  she  would  have  said, 
"  Beggars  cannot  be  choosers." 

"  When  you  said  you  had  no  friends,  Ella,"  continued  Mrs.  Wallace 
after  a  little  pause,  "  I  hope  you  intend  to  make  the  reservation, '  except 
those  I  have  made  under  this  roof.' " 

"  Where  I  have  been  three  or  four  weeks  at  most,"  interrupted  Ella 
gently. 

"  Time  has  nothing  to  do  with  making  friends,  though  it  has  every, 
thing  to  do  with  trying  them,  my 'dear.  I  shall  not  pay  myself  the  bad 
compliment  of  supposing  you  include  me  among  your  mere  acquaintances. 
Being  a  young  lady  of  good  manners,  you  meant  of  course  to  except  the 
present  company." 

"  I  am  sure,  dear  Mrs.  Wallace,"  said  Ella,  hesitatingly,  "  that  you 
are  everything  that  is  good  and  kind ;  but " 

"  Now  don't  spoil  such  a  pretty  speech  with  '  buts,'  "  interposed  her 
companion.  "  I  hope,  indeed,  I  intend  to  be  of  service  to  you ;  but  I 
confess  that  selfishness  enters  largely  into  the  proposition  I  am  about  to 
make,  and  which  (though,  since  you  know  him,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  put  that  in)  will,  I  know,  have  my  husband's  approbation.  We  have 
lately,  as  you  know,  experienced  a  sad  loss ;  the  death  of  our  niece  has 
made  our  return  home  painful  to  both  of  us.  She  was  of  the  same  age  as 
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yourself,  or  nearly  so,  and  of  such  a  similar  nature  that  John  has  often  said 
to  me,  '  Does  not  Miss  Josceline  remind  you  of  our  darling  1 '  Will  you 
oblige  us,  my  dear,  by  returning  with  us  to  Devonshire,  and  taking  her 
dear  place  there,  and  in  both  our  hearts  ?  Stop  a  bit.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  objections ;  it  is  not,  I  know,  the  sort  of  life  to  which  you  have 
been  accustomed  ;  nor  are  we  the  sort  of  people.  If  any  relatives  of  your 
own  were  half  as  willing  and  eager  to  receive  you  as  we  are,  we  should 
feel  that  they  had  an  indisputable  claim  to  you  ;  but,  being  free  to  choose  a 
home  for  yourself,  why  not  choose  ours  ?  At  all  events,  let  us  persuade 
you  to  try  it.  Just  at  present  society  would  not  be  to  your  taste.  The 
very  simplicity  of  our  mode  of  life  would,  I  think,  be  agreeable  to  you." 
Then,  seeing  a  strange  look  in  her  companion's  face,  she  added,  "  You 
are  not  offended,  my  dear  1 " 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "  exclaimed  Ella,  throwing  her  arms  about  the  kind 
old  lady.  "  When  you  talk  like  that  I  begin  to  doubt  more  than  ever 
whether  what  you  have  said  can  be  real ;  whether  such  good  and  kind 
people  as  you  and  your  husband  can  actually  exist.  If  I  don't  answer 
as  I  should — if  I  don't  thank  you  as  I  ought — it  is  because  your  goodness 
and  generosity  overwhelm  me." 

"  Now,  that  is  a  mistake,  my  dear,"  observed  Mrs.  Wallace  gravely ; 
"  our  motives,  as  I  have  already  said,  are  selfish.  We  want  you — I 
heard  Professor  Armytage  use  the  very  term  the  other  day,  so  I'm  sure 
it's  right — to  supply  a  void.  It's  quite  possible  you  mayn't  like  it :  you 
may  find  Four- Acre  Farm  intolerably  dull ;  but  '  all  we  ask,'  as  the  ad- 
vertisers of  cheap  goods  say,  is, '  Give  us  a  trial.'  Now  I  look  on  that 
much,  at  least,  as  settled." 

If  there  had  been  time,  or  opportunity,  to  have  summed  up  all  the 
thoughts  in  her  heart,  Ella  might  no  doubt  have  found  objections  to  Mrs. 
Wallace's  generous  proposition.  For  one  thing,  it  seemed  terrible  to  her, 
just  at  present,  to  remove  herself  so  far  from  the  dear  remains  of  him  she 
had  lost.  It  seemed  a  sort  of  desertion  of  him  to  leave  him  lying  in  hia 
lonely  grave,  and  to  depart  so  far  away.  Again,  though  this  had  far  less 
weight  with  her,  she  felt  that  at  the  Devonshire  farmhouse  she  would  of 
necessity  be  cut  off  from  all  sources  of  instruction  in  that  art  by  the  pursuit 
of  which  she  had  fondly  hoped  to  gain  her  bread.  But  these  things,  even 
if  they  had  occurred  to  her  at  the  moment — which  they  did  not — would 
have  been  swept  away  in  the  strong  tide  of  gratitude  that  filled  her  bosom. 
But  an  hour  ago  the  whole  world  seemed  to  have  been  closed  against  her — 
she  had  pictured  herself  wandering  round  its  iron  walls  without  hope  of  a 
loophole ;  and  now,  not  only  had  a  door  been  opened  to  her,  but  from 
it  there  had  looked  forth  a  face  of  unmistakable  love  and  welcome. 
She  did  not  contemplate  being  a  lifelong  burden  upon  her  new-found 
friends — her  independent  spirit  would  have  revolted  against  that ;  but 
she  appreciated  and  was  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity  thus  offered 
to  her  of  "  looking  about  her,"  of  turning  over  in  her  mind  at  her  leisure 
some  course  of  conduct  for  the  future.  Like  some  drowning  wretch,  un- 
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expectedly  cast  upon  some  hospitable  shore,  instead  of  being  left  to  strug- 
gle with  the  waves  and  be  dashed  against  the  rocks,  she  had  only  to  be 
thankful. 


CHAPTEE  XXX. 
A  CHARITABLE  COMMITTEE. 

OF  all  the  pleasures  of  the  exercise  of  charity,  the  very  greatest  (to  some 
minds),  though  it  is  not  generally  mentioned  among  the  attributes  of  that 
divine  gift,  is  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  the  fact  of  the  recipient  of 
our  bounty  having  once  occupied  a  social  position  equal  or  superior 
to  our  own.  This  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  delights  of  patronage,  and 
makes  the  actions  of  the  just  smell  sweet  (in  their  own  nostrils)  in- 
deed. The  sensation  of  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  an  enemy  may  be  pleasant 
and  comfortable,  but  the  experience  of  which  I  speak  confers  a  happiness 
infinitely  beyond  it,  a  self-complacency  of  the  souL 

On  the  day  before  that  fixed  for  the  interment  of  Mr.  Josceline,  and 
when  all  that  Mrs.  Armytage  had  advanced  against  that  gentleman  had 
been  fully  corroborated  (in  the  view  of  her  late  audience,  at  least)  by  Ella's 
confession  of  poverty  made  to  Mrs.  Trant,  a  meeting  of  the  guests  in 
the  Ultramarine  was  held  in  the  ladies'  drawing-room  to  take  that  young 
person's  sad  case  into  consideration,  and  to  concert  measures  for  her  im- 
mediate relief. 

The  company  were  convened  by  circular,  issued  by  Mrs.  Armytage, 
which  as  a  literary  composition  had  afforded  her  as  much  satis- 
faction as  was  compatible  with  the  melancholy  circumstances  of  its 
origin — and  even  more.  She  had  shown  it  to  the  Professor  himself,  and 
inquired  whether  it  needed  any  addition.  He  had  replied  "  Most  certainly 
not,"  in  a  tone  of  the  most  genuine  conviction.  This  benevolent  lady's 
appeal  had  been  responded  to ;  and  the  company  at  the  Ultramarine  had 
"  rallied  round  her  "  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  circular)  with  a 
unanimity  even  beyond  her  expectations. 

Not  only  did  all  the  lady -guests  put  in  an  appearance  (except  Mrs. 
Wallace,  of  whom,  as  Mrs.  Armytage  observed,  "  much  delicacy  of  social 
feeling  could  hardly  be  expected,"  and  who  remained  abovestairs  with 
Ella),  but  all  the  gentlemen.  This  latter  circumstance,  however,  in  no 
way  abashed  the  Professor's  wife  :  the  fact  of  the  assemblage  being  held 
in  the  ladies'  drawing-room  made  it,  as  she  observed,  a  woman's  question, 
and  she  would,  therefore,  make  no  apology  for  taking  the  chair.  Mr. 
Aird,  with  little  Davey  by  his  side,  looking  more  fragile  and  delicate 
than  ever,  no  less  from  his  recent  illness  than  from  his  present  sorrow 
on  Ella's  account,  was  the  only  one  who  even  ventured  to  point  out  the 
desirability  of  her  being  voted  into  it.  "  On  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
sir,"  she  had  observed  reprovingly,  "  cold  formalities  may,  I  think,  be  dis- 
pensed with." 

"  Very  good,  Madam,  I  hope  they  will  be,"  was  his  quiet  reply.  She 
did  not  understand  the  cynicism  of  his  remark,  but  she  felt  him  to  be  an 
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incongruous  element  in  her  scheme  of  benevolence ;  just  as  a  spirit-rapper 
objects  to  the  individual  who  is  "  not  en  rapport  with  supernatural 
manifestations," — the  doubter. 

When  Mrs.  Armytage  rose  from  her  seat  with,  a  manuscript  in  hey 
hand  (for  she  was  not  going  to  spoil  the  effect  of  her  carefully  composed 
speech  by  its  vivd  voce  delivery,  in  which  something  might  have  been 
forgotten),  and  all  the  company  had  arranged  themselves  with  serious 
faces  before  her  in  a  semicircle,  the  scene  was  really  an  imposing  one. 

As  Mr.  Percival-Lott  whispered  to  his  wife,  "It's  like  hearing  the 
reading  of  a  will  by  a  blessed  female  attorney  !  " 

Every  one  assumed  an  attitude  of  rapt  attention,  including  the  Pro- 
fessor, who  however  was  secretly  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  a  fine 
specimen  (captured  that  very  morning)  of  the  stag  beetle,  which  he  held 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  regarded  with  a  tender  solemnity,  very 
appropriate  for  the  occasion;  he  had  already  heard  his  wife's  "appeal  to 
the  charitable  "  three  times,  so  that  any  diversion  of  his  mind  could 
hardly  be  called  inexcusable.  The  appeal,  however  admirable  as  a  lite- 
rary composition,  was  a  little  long,  so  we  will  "  take  it  as  read,"  after 
the  excellent  example  of  wise  princes  when  addresses  are  presented 
to  them.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  it  set  forth,  with  considerable 
unction,  how  Miss  Ella  Josceline  had  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury 
— a  luxury,  alas  !  that  had  been  anything  but  warranted  by  her  circum- 
stances— and  was  now  dependent  upon  charity  for  her  daily  bread ;  and 
that  it  ended  with  an  application  for  subscriptions.  "  For  my  own  part," 
said  Mrs.  Armytage,  in  conclusion,  "  speaking  for  myself  and  the  Pro- 
fessor, we  feel  that  money  in  such  a  case  is  but  of  small  service  in  com- 
parison with  a  permanent  provision  for  the  future,  which  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  offer  to  the  young  lady  under  my  own  roof." 

Here  there  were  almost  universal  signs  of  approbation.  It  was  felt 
to  be  an  immense  relief  by  everybody,  that  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding something — permanent  or  otherwise — for  Miss  Josceline  was 
removed  from  their  own  shoulders ;  and  in  their  satisfaction  they  almost 
forgave  Mrs.  Armytage  for  having  called  them  together,  as  it  seemed,  to 
bear  witness  to  her  own  ostentatious  benevolence.  For  once  the  feeling 
of  the  company  was  with  her  (since  the  interruption  might  have  induced 
a  change  in  her  good  intentions)  when  Mr.  Aird,  in  his  dryest  manner, 
begged  to  inquire  of  Mrs.  Armytage  whether  the  details  of  her  scheme 
of  providence  were  a  dead  secret,  or  whether  she  would  mind  revealing 
the  nature  of  that  permanent  provision  for  Miss  Ella  Josceline  which 
she  had  in  her  mind.  The  inquiry  from  such  a  mouth  was  an  embarrass- 
ing one ;  though  Mrs.  Armytage  had  really  spoken  what,  for  a  person  of  her 
type  of  character,  might  have  been  termed  the  truth.  The  term  "  per- 
manent provision "  was  a  euphemism  for  the  offer  of  the  post  of  com- 
panion to  herself.  Her  imagination  was  flattered  by  the  idea  of  having 
a  granddaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Boroughby  in  a  state  of  dependency;  and 
she  had  persuaded  herself  that  something  of  the  soil;  was  demanded  by  her 
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position  in  society,  and  by  what  she  was  accustomed  to  call  her  "  needs," 
She  had  even  rehearsed  the  little  speech  in  which  she  proposed  to  break 
this  dazzling  prospect  to  Ella  herself. 

"  I  shall  repose  the  greatest  confidence  in  you,  my  dear  girl,  which 
one  human  being  can  entrust  to  another"  was  one  of  its  sentences, 
which,  when  it  came  "to  be  fried,"  meant  that  she  should  delegate  to  her 
the  duties  of  combing  Fido  and  cutting  her  canary's  claws.  But  of 
course  she  could  not  explain  this  to  Mr.  Aird. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  must  claim  to  keep  my  own  counsel  in 
matters  relative  to  my  own  affairs." 

"  Yery  good,"  replied  Mr.  Aird.  "  Only  if  you  are  going  to  provide 
for  the  young  lady  in  so  munificent  a  fashion,  why  send  for  us  ? " 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approbation.  Every  one  felt  that  since  Mrs. 
Armytage  was  playing  the  part  of  Lady  Bountiful,  it  was  better  that  she 
should  go  through  with  it.  To  ask  for  subscriptions  from  other  people 
was  to  spoil  a  ship  for  a  pound  of  tar. 

"  I  thought  I  had  explained,"  said  Mrs.  Armytage  with  frigidity, 
"  that  the  young  lady  in  question  is  almost  destitute.  My  proposal  is 
that  we  should  all  help  to  start  her  in  life.  The  rest — supposing  she 
accepts  my  offer,  which  I  conclude  may  be  taken  for  granted — may  be 
left  to  me.  But  since  I  have  taken  that  responsibility  on  my  shoulders, 
it  will  hardly  be  expected  that  I  should  give  anything  more  than  a  very 
moderate  sum  towards  her  immediate  expenses.  The  Professor  and  I 
have  agreed  that,  under  the  circumstances,  a  five-pound  note " 

"  Ten,"  interrupted  the  Professor,  looking  up  for  one  instant  from  his. 
entomological  studies. 

"  I  think  we  said  five,  my  dear." 

"  I  said  ten,"  repeated  the  Professor,  "  and  I  shall  give  ten." 

Mrs.  Armytage  flashed  a  glance  at  her  husband,  calculated  to  shrivel 
him.  But  he  was  stroking  a  wing  of  his  beetle,  and  consequently 
unconscious  of  it. 

"Yery  good,"  she  said — they  were  words  full  of  significance — "  very 
good ;  ten  pounds." 

"  And  very  handsome  of  you,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Jennynge.  Her 
anger  against  the  dead  man,  who,  from  recent  revelations,  stood  con- 
victed in  her  mind  of  the  design — which  indeed  he  had  entertained — of 
obtaining  a  large  slice  of  her  property,  burnt  fiercely  within  her,  and 
extended  to  his  innocent  daughter.  Moreover,  she  was  by  nature  despe- 
rately averse  to  part  with  that  the  possession  of  which  she  was  secretly 
aware  alone  made  her  palatable  to  her  fellow-creatures,  her  money. 

"  It  is  true,  Mrs.  Armytage,"  she  continued,  "  that  your  acquaintance 
with  the  late  Mr.  Josceline,  as  you  used  often  to  tell  us,  was  much  closer 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  us,  and  his  daughter  has  therefore  a  peculiar 
claim  upon  you.  Nevertheless,  I  repeat  that  your  proposed  subscription 
does  great  credit  to  your  liberality.  It  had  passed  through  my  own 
mind  to  offer  the  young  lady  some  such  position  as  it  seems  you  yourself 
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have  already  decided  upon.  I  thought  she  might  have  made  herself  useful 
as  a  companion  to  my  own  Anastasia ;  but  it  is  perhaps  best  as  it  is. 
To  one  who  undertakes  any  such  employment,  a  superfluity  of  means 
is  obviously  incongruous ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sum  proposed  is 
amply  sufficient.  I  hope,  however,  I  am  not  one  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
sacred  calls  of  charity.  You  may  put  my  name  down,  ma'am,  for  five 
guineas." 

While  Mrs.  Armytage  was  entering  this  munificent  donation  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  she  had  provided  for  that  purpose,  calculated  by  its  dimen- 
sions for  the  entry  of  a  million  of  money,  Mr.  Percival-Lott  whispered  to 
his  wife,  "  I  am  really  afraid  that  poor  girl  will  be  very  miserable  with 
Mrs.  Armytage ;  if  you  would  like  to  have  such  a  person  about  you,  mf 
dear — when  I  am  obliged  to  be  away  from  you — I  shouldn't  mind  her 
salary." 

The  suspected  bride  gave  him  a  look  that  froze  all  further  utterance  : 
I  am  afraid  that  she  deemed  that  phrase,  "  when  I  am  obliged  to  be 
away  from  you,"  a  perfect  masterpiece  of  audacious  duplicity.  She  did 
not  deign  to  answer  him,  but  observed  quietly  to  Mrs.  Armytage,  "  And 
I  also  will  give  five  guineas." 

"  That  is  201.  10s.,"  remarked  that  lady,  looking  round  her  like  an 
auctioneer  in  expectation  of  a  bid.  Her  indignation  against  her  husband 
had  passed  away  ;  she  was  not  sorry,  upon  the  whole,  that  her  offer  had 
been  more  generous  than  that  of  the  other  two  ladies.  It  struck  her, 
however,  that  she  was  at  present  responsible  for  the  extra  subscriptions, 
and  that  Mrs.  Jennynge,  in  particular,  might  be  more  ready  with  her  pro- 
mise than  her  performance.  "  I  think  the  money  had  better  be  paid  at 
once,"  she  said,  "  in  order  to  save  confusion." 

The  Professor  and  Mr.  Percival-Lott  produced  their  respective  sub- 
scriptions with  much  alacrity,  but  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Jennynge 
fumbled  with  the  contents  of  her  purse  caused  Mrs.  Armytage  to  con- 
gratulate herself  upon  her  caution ;  every  pound  seemed  to  cost  her  a 
drop  of  blood,  and  the  parting  with  her  very  shillings  to  be  analogous  to 
having  five  of  her  hairs  pulled  separately  out  by  the  roots. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  "Wallace,  what  are  you  going  to  give  us  ? "  inquired 
Mrs.  Armytage  cheerfully,  and  with  a  look  round  at  her  audience  as 
though  something  humorously  vulgar  was  going  to  happen,  such  as  the 
production  of  a  half-crown  in  coppers. 

"  Well,  madam,  I  hardly  know,"  hesitated  the  farmer.  What  he 
meant  was  that  the  whole  affair  had  failed  to  recommend  itself  to  him, 
and  that  he  should  like  to  have  counsel's  opinion  before  committing  him- 
self to  it. 

"  Hardly  know ! "  echoed  Mrs.  Armytage  sharply.  "  You  must  surely 
know  whether  you  mean  to  give  five  pounds  or  five  shillings." 

"  It  is  not  that,  ma'am,"  returned  Mr.  Wallace",  scratching  his  head 
confusedly.  "  The  fact  is,  I  must  ask  my  wife." 

"  A  very  wise  thing  to  do,"  said  Mrs.  Armytage,  with  marked  ap- 
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proval.  "  "We  will  put  your  subscription  last — last  but  not  least,  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  say,  when  Mrs.  Wallace  has  fixed  the  figure.  Now, 
Mr.  Aird,  what  shall  I  put  your  name  down  for  ?  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  be  backward  where  everybody  else  has  behaved  with — well,  I  may 
say  with  such  surprising  liberality." 

"  Quite  the  right  term,  I'm  sure,  for  it,"  said  Mr.  Aird  with  a  dry 
cough.  "  Well,  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind,  but  I'll  give  some- 
thing ;  let  me  know  before  you  send  in  the  list,  only  mind  there  must  be 
no  name  mentioned." 

"  But  why  should  not  Miss  Josceline  know,"  inquired  Mrs.  Armytage, 
conscious  of  her  superior  donation,  "  to  which  of  her  kind  friends  she  is 
relatively  indebted  for  assistance  ?  " 

"  Because  it  would  be  painful  to  her,  madam,  and  increase  her  sense 
of  personal  obligation." 

"  There,"  said  Mrs.  Jennynge,  very  willing  that  her  five  guineas 
should  make  the  same  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  recipient  as  Mrs. 
Armytage's  ten  pounds,  "  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Aird." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Mrs.  Lott.  "  The  making  the  subscriptions  anony- 
mous renders  it  so  much  more  delicate." 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  replied  Mrs.  Armytage  with  indifference.  On 
reflection,  she  perceived  that  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  convey  to 
her  future  "  companion  "  the  fact  that  her  subscription  had  been  the 
largest.  "  I  am  sure  I  am  the  last  person  to  wish  to  appear  ostentatious. 
But  you  see  we  are  collecting  the  money,  Mr.  Aird.  Is  it  that  you  have 
no  notes  or  gold  about  you  ? " 

Mr.  Aird  nodded  assent.     "  I'll  write  you  a  cheque,"  he  said. 

"A  cheque  can  hardly  be  drawn  for  such  a  purpose  for  less  than  five 
pounds,"  observed  Mrs.  Armytage  persuasively. 

"  You  may  calculate  on  that  amount,  madam,"  answered  the  other 
quietly. 

Whereupon,  Mrs.  Armytage  smiled  a  gracious  smile.  Of  the  per- 
formance of  any  promise  of  Mr.  Aird's  she  had  no  doubt,  and  upon  the 
whole  she  felt  that  he  had  behaved  with  unexpected  docility.  "  Putting 
down  Mr.  Aird's  contribution  at  five  pounds,  at  least,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men," observed  the  Chair,  with  modest  self-obliteration,  "  we  have  now 
collected  no  less  than  251.  10*.,  upon  which  I  think  you  may  well  con- 
gratulate yourselves,  as  well  as  the  fortunate  recipient  of  your  bounty. 
I  will  make  it  my  business  to  inform  her  at  once  of  the  result  of  this,  I 
may  say,  most  successful  meeting.  It  is  probable  that  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  melancholy  event  that  is  to  take  place  to-morrow  may  be 
weighing  on  her  mind,  and  it  may  be  a  relief  to  her " 

"  No." 

The  monosyllable  was  uttered  by  Mr.  Aird,  and  in  a  voice  so  con- 
fident and  authoritative  that  it  had  the  effect  of  a  full  stop  upon  Mrs. 
Armytage's  eloquence.  It  produced,  indeed,  a  total  silence,  during 
which  Mr.  Aird  coolly  entered  into  a  whispered  conversation  with  his 
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neighbour,  Mr.  Wallace,  who  presently,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  company,  thus  addressed  it : — 

"  I  beg  pardon,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  but  I  have  it  from  my  wife, 
who  is  in  close  attendance  on  Miss  Josceline,  that  that  young  lady  is  at 
present  not  in  a  condition  to  discuss  business  affairs,  or  to  receive  a  visit 
from  any  person.  With  your  permission,  I  will  inform  my  wife  of  what 
has  occurred,  and  she  will  herself  communicate  your  kind  intentions  to 
Miss  Josceline." 

"  Intentions  !  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Armytage,  pointing  to  the  little 
heap  of  notes  and  gold.  "  I  should  say  those  were  something  more  than 
intentions." 

"  Yery  good,  let  us  say  { effects,' "  observed  Mr.  Aird  dryly. 
"  What  Mi-.  Wallace  has  remarked,  however,  seems  to  me  conclusive. 
Any  visit  to  Miss  Josceline  at  present  would  be  obviously  an  intrusion ; 
whereas,  through  an  intimate  friend,  such  as  she  has  now  with  her, 
the  communication  which  we  are  considering  can  be  conveyed  to  her 
without  offence." 

Mrs.  Armytage  did  not  reply  in  words,  but  she  sniffed  audibly.  A 
sniff  from  such  a  woman  is  like  a  shake  of  the  head  from  a  physician, 
full  of  significance.  What  it  meant  on  this  occasion  was  that  all  this 
delicate  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  an.  impecunious  young  person 
was  deplorable  and  out  of  place.  At  the  best,  it  was  but  delaying  the 
evil  day  in  store  for  her.  At  the  worst,  it  was  leading  her  still  further 
into  that  fool's  paradise  in  which  her  father's  bringing-up  had  placed 
her,  and  rendering  her  more  unfit  than  ever  for  the  occupation  that  was 
about  to  be  so  mercifully  put  in  her  way  by  Providence  and  Mrs. 
Armytage. 

CHAPTEE  XXXI. 
DECLINED  WITH  THANKS. 

I  SUPPOSE  it  is  by  providential  arrangement,  in  order  to  prevent  our 
being  got  rid  of  by  unfair  means,  that  there  is  so  great  a  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  the  poor  remains  of  our  humanity  after  death,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  prolonged  and  distressing  one.  Day  after  day,  so  long  as 
the  tenantless  clay  is  above  ground,  the  house  is  plunged  in  gloom,  and 
made  to  assimilate  itself  by  its  blinded  windows  to  the  thing  it  holds. 
An  abject  terror,  begotten  by  the  object  that,  when  in  life,  was  dearest 
to  them,  takes  possession  of  the  more  youthful  or  imaginative  members 
of  the  household,  and  becomes  for  them  the  last  and  most  abiding 
memento  of  him.  Surely  it  would  be  better,  when  all  has  fled  that 
made  him  dear  to  us,  that  he  should  be  removed  at  once  to  some  edifice 
designed  for  that  purpose,  there  to  await  the  day  of  interment.  And 
what  a  day  of  vain  barbaric  display  and  of  cruel  wasteful  cost  that  too 
often  is  !  It  seems  so  hard  to  the  survivors,  however  it  may  impoverish 
them,  to  grudge  their  lost  one  aught  that  may  seem  to  show  respect  and 
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reverence ;  and  hence  there  are  nodding  plumes  and  prancing  steeds, 
more  befitting  the  advertisement  of  a  travelling  circus  than  to  be  the 
accompaniment  of  Christian  burial.  Mr.  Scarf  was  not  a  bad  specimen 
of  his  kind,  and  with  sensible  Dr.  Cooper  to  insist  on  moderation  in  his 
professional  display  of  grief,  there  was  less  to  find  fault  with  than  usual ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be  expected — "  it  would  not  be  barely  decent,"  said  the 
undertaker,  "  to  perform  the  matter  otherwise  " — that  the  brother  of  an 
earl  should  be  taken  to  his  last  home  without  mutes  and  feathers;  so 
that  poor  Ella,  in  addition  to  the  natural  horroi-s  of  the  scene,  had  to 
face  that  paraphernalia  by  which  those  who  have  been  "  rich  in  this 
world's  goods  "  are  wont  (as  if  in  symbol  of  the  terrors  awaiting  them)  to 
have  their  death  made  hideous. 

She  left  the  hotel,  leaning  on  good  Mrs.  Wallace's  arm,  and  stepped 
with  her  into  the  single  mourning  coach ;  her  presence,  though  it  was 
only  indicated  by  an  occasional  pressure  of  the  hand,  was  an  inexpres- 
sible comfort  to  her,  and  without  it,  it  seemed  to  the  poor,  orphaned, 
lonely  girl  that  she  could  never  have  survived  the  ordeal.  No  words 
of  the  awful  service  for  the  dead  escaped  her,  yet  somehow,  greatly 
to  her  distress,  it  seemed  to  lack  appropriateness.  There  had  been 
little — to  speak  plainly,  there  had  been  nothing — in  all  the  dead 
man's  life  to  associate  it  with  that  which  was  to  come ;  no  word  had 
been  dropped  from  his  lips  concerning  it ;  his  thoughts  had  been  of 
the  world,  and  of  no  future,  save  her  own,  to  the  very  last.  What 
comfort  she  experienced  arose  from  the  beauty  and  solitude  of  the 
churchyard  itself,  which  impressed  themselves  upon  her,  notwithstanding 
that  her  eyes  were  rivetted  throughout  upon  that  which  she  was  to 
behold  no  more.  She  was  conscious,  however,  of  a  large  concourse  of 
spectators,  who  kept  reverent  silence,  and  of  a  bird  that  held  its  song 
throughout  the  closing  scene  and  mingled  its  last  notes  with  the  falling 
mould.  She  noticed,  too,  that  the  cofim  was  covered  with  fresh  flowers, 
and  on  the  journey  home  inquired  of  her  companion  who  had  sent  them. 
"  Not  that  I  need  ask,"  she  said,  with  trembling  gratitude. 

"  Nay,  darling,  it  was  not  I,"  answered  Mrs.  Wallace ;  "  they  were 
sent  from  Clover  Cottage." 

Mr.  Felspar  and  Mr.  Yernon  were  present,  as  were  all  the  guests  of 
the  hotel,  Mrs.  Wallace  informed  her. 

"  That  was  kind  indeed,"  said  Ella. 

As  such  matters  seemed  to  interest  her,  and  in  order  to  divert  her 
thoughts,  her  companion  went  on  to  say,  "  And  I  think  you  must  have 
at  least  one  friend  more  than  you  wot  of,  my  dear ;  or  if  not,  she  must 
have  been  a  most  tender-hearted  woman,  for  I  never  saw  one  more 
moved  with  pity  for  another.  It  was  some  lady  from  the  Castle ;  a 
Miss  Burt,  they  tell  me." 

"I  never  heard  of  her,"  said  Ella,  not  indifferently,  but  in  that 
mechanical  tone  in  which  we  speak  when  our  thoughts  are  far  from 
our  words. 
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"  I  am  sure  she  must  have  heard  of  you"  persisted  Mrs.  Wallace.  "  It 
was  not,  I  noticed,  upon  your  poor  father's  grave,  but  upon  yourself,  as 
you  stood  beside  it,  that  her  eyes  were  fixed.  She  had  a  thick  veil  on, 
yet  I  saw  enough  of  her  face  to  note  it  was  a  kind  one,  independently  of 
the  sympathy  it  showed  for  you." 

Ella  answered  nothing ;  she  had  sunk  back  in  her  seat,  and,  with 
closed  eyes,  was  recalling  the  beautiful  spot  in  which  her  father  had 
been  lain.  It  was  a  very  home  of  rest  and  peace,  carpeted  with  grass 
and  flowers,  and  canopied  by  "  immemorial  elms."  Save  when  the  voice 
of  prayer  arose  from  it,  the  silence  was  unbroken,  except  for  the  dreamy 
caw  of  the  rooks,  or  (when  the  wind  was  from  the  south)  for  the  far-off 
murmur  of  the  sea.  It  seemed  to  her  that  if  she  had  still  a  wish  in  life, 
it  was  to  dwell  there.  But  save  for  the  vicarage,  which,  half  hidden  in 
a  network  of  greenery,  nestled  beside  the  church,  there  was  no  other 
dwelling-place  near  it,  with  one  exception.  The  most  unambitious  cottage 
would  have  been  out  of  proportion  to  her  humble  fortunes,  and  that 
exception  was  comparatively  a  palace.  The  churchyard  was  shut  in  on 
every  side  save  one,  where  a  vista  had  been  cut  through  the  trees,  dis- 
closing Barton  Castle. 

"  I  noticed,"  continued  Mrs.  Wallace,  pursuing  her  well-meant 
efforts  to  rouse  Ella's  attention — and,  as  it  happened,  chiming  in  with 
her  present  thought — "  that  the  flag  on  the  Castle  was  half-mast  high." 

"  Indeed,"  sighed  Ella  ;  "  then  I  fear  I  have  some  fellow-sufferer." 

"  Not  so ;  it  was  lowered,  I  am  assured,  in  respect  for  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Edwards  may  be  a  recluse,  but  such  an  act  shows  at  least  he  has 
some  reverent  feelings." 

Ella  nodded  in  wearisome  assent.  If  the  incident  had  happened  in 
the  case  of  another,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  interested  her ;  but  the 
sense  of  loss  was  too  new  and  keen  to  admit  of  other  topics  of  thought.  ' 

"  It  seems  so  cruel,  dear  Mrs.  Wallace,"  she  whispered, "  to  leave  him." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  what  one  always  feels.  For  all  that,  my  darling,  you 
will  be  better  for  getting  away." 

Poor  Ella  was  not  thinking  of  herself  at  all.  All  her  ideas — as 
happens  to  many  of  us  under  the  same  sad  circumstances — were  in  a 
state  of  inversion.  She  was  thinking  of  doing  living  service  to  him 
who  had  passed  out  of  all  such  possibilities,  and  forgetting  the  per- 
sonal needs  that  were  about  to  be  so  urgent.  When  they  reached  the 
hotel  and  were  in  their  own  room,  or  rather  in  that  of  Mrs.  Wallace, 
Ella  suddenly  inquired  of  her,  "  When  are  you  thinking  of  going  to 
Devonshire  ? " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  Ella  had  forgotten  it,  the  day  for  their 
departure  had  been  fixed,  and  at  the  time  she  had  offered' no  objection. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  we  did  say  to-morrow,  you  know,"  hesitated  her 
kind  companion  ;  "  but  I  am  sure  if  you  wish  to  stop  on  longer, William 
will  make  other  arrangements." 

Ella  shook  her  head.     If  she  was  to  go— and  it  was  clear  it  was  to 
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be — to  leave  him  lying  alone  there  to-morrow  was  no  worse  than  to  do 
so  a  week  hence. 

"  I  am  very  weak  and  foolish,  dear  Mrs.  Wallace,"  she  said,  after  a 
little  pause;  "  but  you  must  forgive  me,  for  it  is  your  great  kindness  that 
gives  me  the  opportunity  of  weakness.  But  for  you  I  should  be  making 
my  bread  by  this  time,  or  rather  attempting  to  do  so.  There  are  things 
too  that  ought  to  be  looked  to  at  once.  Your  good  husband  has  taken 
them  in  charge,  I  know ;  but " 

"  Hush,  hush,  dear,  we  will  talk  of  that  another  time." 

Ella  was  referring,  as  the  other  knew,  to  the  expenses  of  the  funeral. 

"  But  if  you  really  wish,"  continued  the  kind  old  lady,  "  to  give  your 
mind  to  business,  something  has  occurred  here.  I  hardly  know  how  to 
speak  of  it,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  offended  with  me." 

"Offended  with  you  !  I  should  as  soon  think  of  being  angry  with 
Providence." 

"That's  just  what  I  said  to  William!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wallace, 
with  precipitate  adhesion.  "  '  I  am  sure  the  dear  girl  has  confidence  in 
me,  therefore  let  me  speak  to  her  about  the  matter,  and  nobody  else ;  she 
will  know  that  I  mean  no  harm.'  " 

"  I  know  you  mean  nothing  but  good,"  said  Ella  gently ;  "  my  good, 
and  every  one  else's." 

"  Well,  let  us  suppose  what  I  have  got  to  tell  you  about,  my  dear,  was 
undertaken  only  for  your  good  :  some  think  it  was  from  mere  vanity  and 
ostentation ;  and  certainly  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Armytage  being  the  prime 
mover  in  it  is  not  an  assuring  circumstance." 

"  Mrs.  Armytage  !    What  can  Mrs.  Armytage  have  to  do  with  me  1 " 

"  Well,  it  was  this  way.  When  you  told  Mrs.  Trant  the  other  day 
that  you  were  not  well  off,  she  did  not  keep  the  matter  to  herself,  as  she 
should  have  done,  and  of  course  people  were  very  sorry ;  and  there  was 
a  meeting  in  the  ladies'  drawing-room,  by  Mrs.  Armytage,  and  everybody 
was  there  except  me,  my  dear.  And  here's  the  subscription  list,"  added 
Mrs.  Wallace,  with  nervous  abruptness,  producing  a  roll  of  paper. 

For  the  moment  Ella's  pale  cheeks  became  a  rosy  red,  as  though  some 
hand  had  smitten  them.  The  thought  that  her  father's  daughter  should 
so  soon  have  become  an  object  of  public  charity  was  indeed  a  bitter  one. 
Though  she  held  the  paper  opened  before  her,  she  could  not  read  it, 
because  of  the  tears  of  mortification  that  sprang  to  her  eyes.  If  absolute 
strangers  had  done  this,  it  would  have  seemed  less  degrading ;  but  that 
acquaintances — mere  acquaintances,  who  could  never  have  been  her 
friends,  but  who,  up  to  within  the  last  few  days,  were  her  equals — should 
have  taken  it  in  hand  to  give  her  pecuniary  assistance  was  a  humiliation 
indeed.  With  an  effort,  however,  she  recovered  herself ;  after  all,  she  re- 
flected, the  offer,  as  Mrs.  Wallace  had  endeavoured  to  convince  her,  was 
doubtless  a  well-intentioned  one ;  and  she  was  no  beggar,  for  she  had 
asked  nothing  of  them,  nor  had  she  the  least  intention  of  accepting  their 
bounty. 
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"  I  was  afraid  you  would  not  like  it,  my  dear  child,  but  there  was  no 
choice  but  to  let  you  know  of  it.  And  it  was  better  that  the  thing 
should  come  through  me  than  through  any  one  else.  My  husband,  acting 
under  my  advice,  did  not  put  down  his  name  for  anything ;  indeed, 
nobody  put  down  their  names,  and — as  it  seems  to  me — for  a  very  good 
reason — of  course  you  will  not  accept  it." 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  accept  it,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wallace,"  said  Ella, 
with  cheerful  distinctness;  "but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  astounded  as 
well  as  deeply  touched  at  the  very  great  kindness  and  generosity  that 
has  been  displayed  to  me." 

"  Well,  that  is  what  I  call  being  thankful  for  small  mercies,  my 
dear.  Why,  the  whole  thing  comes  to  what  ? — a  matter  of  twenty-five 
pounds,  is  it  not  1 " 

"  Twenty-five  pounds  !  My  dear  Mrs.  Wallace,  it  is  a  thousand  and 
twenty-five  pounds.  Listen : 

"  l  At  a  meeting  of  some  friends  of  Miss  Ella  Josceline,  held  in  the 
ladies1  drawing-room  at  the  "  Ultramarine,"  the  sum  of  1,025£.  10s.  was 
collected  on  her  behalf,  and  will  be  paid  over  to  her  in  any  manner  she 
may  please  to  direct.1 " 

"  Lor,  my  dear,  let  me  look  at  it.  William  said  it  was  a  beggarly 
subscription  to  which  he  should  be  ashamed  to  put  his  name." 

"  But  there  are  no  names  at  all,"  observed  Ella. 

"  No,  that  was  settled.  You  were  not  to  know,  William  said,  who 
gave  you  twopence  and  who  gave  you  threepence.  Let  me  look  at  the 
handwriting :  it's  Dr.  Cooper's,  I'll  take  my  affidavit,  because  it's  so 
like  his  prescriptions.  And  here  is  Dr.  Cooper  coming  up  the  road." 

The  Doctor,  who  had  visited  Ella  semi-professionally  every  day  since 
her  father's  death,  had  in  fact  called  to  see  how  she  found  herself  after 
the  ordeal  of  the  morning. 

After  a  few  words  of  sympathetic  greeting  to  his  young  friend  and 
patient,  he  began  at  once  upon  the  subject  which  had  just  been  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  the  two  ladies. 

"  I  conclude,  Mrs.  Wallace,  that  you  have  made  that  little  com- 
munication known  to  Miss  Ella  with  which  I  entrusted  you  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  have,  Doctor." 

"  Yery  good.  And  she  accepts  her  friends'  gift,  no  doubt,  in  the 
same  kindly  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered  her — one  from  which  I  do  assure 
her  all  sense  of  obligation  is  absent,  and — now  don't  cry,  Miss  Ella — it 
was  particularly  hoped  by  the  donors  that  you  should  not  be  distressed — 
the  word  used  was  '  upset,'  I  remember ;  but  the  terms  are  synonymous 
— by  this  expression  of  their  goodwill." 

"  I  can't  help  crying,  Doctor,  and  it  does  me  good,"  said  Ella. 
"  Such  tears  give  me  no  pain,  I  assure  you ;  it  makes  me  almost  happy 
to  think  that  there  is  such  generosity  in  the  world,  even  towards  such 
an  unworthy  object  as  myself.  I  cannot  accept  this  munificent  gift, 
but  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  appreciate  it." 
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"  Cannot  accept  it !  Why  not  1  I  say  again  you  are  putting  yourself 
under  no  obligation.  The  whole  affair  has  been  explained  to  me  in 
detail ;  and  the  great  point  is,  that  I  am  not  to  tell  you  one  bit  of  it. 
You  are  never  to  know  who  gives  the  money,  and  therefore  you  can 
never  be  made  uncomfortable  by  receiving  it :  you  are  to  take  it  as 
though  it  dropped  from  the  clouds." 

"  Just  so,"  assented  Mrs.  Wallace.  "  A  thousand  and  twenty-five 
pounds  ten  shillings  have  dropped  from  heaven,  and  it  would  be  a  most 
wicked  thing  if  you  didn't  pick  it  up." 

Ella  shook  her  head;  her  face  had  suddenly  become  very  grave. 
"  I  could  in  no  case  accept  it,  Dr.  Cooper,"  she  said  steadfastly;  "  but, 
in  replying  to  that  effect,  I  should  like  to  know  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  I  am,  all  the  same,  so  greatly  indebted.  An  acknowledgment  of 
their  proposed  kindness  is  the  least  they  can  expect.  It  is  dreadful  to 
speak  of  such  matters  in  a  calculating  and  comparative  manner ;  but, 
from  what  Mrs.  Wallace  has  said  to  me,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
great  bulk  of  this  munificence  proceeds  from  one  individual." 

"  That  is  quite  true ;  and  why  not  ?  It  comes  from  an  anonymous 
donor — one  who  especially  laid  it  upon  me  that  he,  or  she  (for  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you  even  the  sex),  should  remain  anonymous.  What 
is  your  objection  to  that  ?  No  one  but  myself  knows  who  he,  or  she,  is, 
or  ever  will  know.  The  whole  of  the  money  is  in  my  hands,  awaiting 
your  directions." 

"  Then  it  must  be  given  back  again,"  said  Ella  firmly. 

She  felt  as  certain  as  though  she  had  seen  his  cheque  that  Mr.  Aird 
had  added  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  contributions  of  the  other  sub- 
scribers ;  and  from  his  hand,  least  of  all,  she  was  resolved  never  to 
accept  a  shilling.  It  was  quite  probable  that  nothing  but  his  own 
generosity  and  pity  for  her  sad  condition  had  suggested  such  a  princely 
gift ;  but  her  father's  dying  words,  "  I  wish  you  to  marry  Mr.  Aird," 
still  rang  in  her  ears,  and  made  another  construction  of  that  gentle- 
man's conduct  possible. 

"  Am  I  really  to  understand,  my  dear  young  lady,"  inquired  the 
Doctor  with  grim  concern,  "'that  you  positively  refuse  what  is,  in  fact, 
a  maintenance,  though  not  a  competence,  for  life  1  Are  you  aware  how 
hard  it  is  for  all  of  us,  worst  of  all  for  one  of  your  sex,  and  especially  one 
brought  up  as  you  have  been,  to  gain  a  livelihood  1  And,  above  all,  have 
I  made  it  quite  plain  to  you  that  the  money  is  offered  in  all  delicacy  and 
consideration,  without  proviso  or  drawback  of  any  kind,  such  as  the 
most  sensitive  mind  need  shrink  from  1 " 

"  Indeed,  dear  Dr.  Cooper,  I  understand  all  that,"  said  Ella  earnestly. 
"  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  behaved  more  generously — more 
graciously — than  the  person  of  whom  I  speak.  But  when  you  tell  him 
that  my  rejection  of  his  munificence  proceeds  from  a  sense  of  right  and 
duty — not  of  pride — I  am  sure,  if  I  know  his  character,  he  will  feel 
neither  hurt  nor  offended." 
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"  lie  will  not  feel  that,  Miss  Ella,"  replied  the  Doctor  gently  ;  "  but 
he  will  certainly  deeply  regret  (as  I  do)  the  course1  you  have  thought 
proper  to  take.  Mr.  Aird,  for  since  his  attempt  at  remaining  anony- 
mous has  failed  (through  no  fault  of  mine,  as  you  will  bear  me  witness), 
further  concealment  of  his  identity  is  absurd — Mr.  Aird,  I  say,  feels  a 
very  deep  and  genuine  interest  in  you,  while  your  behaviour  to  his  child 
has  laid  him  under  a  deep  sense  of  obligation.  It  was  little  Davey's 
hand  (as  if  to  excuse  his  father's  offer  of  pecuniary  assistance  to  you) 
which  brought  me  the  cheque,  which  the  donor  hoped  would  pass 
unrecognised  in  the  grand  total  of  the  general  benevolence." 

"  Tell  him — tell  Mr.  Aird  from  me,"  said  Ella,  deeply  moved,  "  that 
I  estimate  the  consideration  with  which  this  noble  offer  has  been  made 
as  highly  as  the  offer  itself." 

"  But,  my  dear  young  lady,  will  you  not  tell  him  so  yourself?  You 
will  surely  wish  him  and  little  Davey  good-bye.  When  Mr.  Aird  learnt 
that  Mrs.  Wallace  had  offered  you  a  home,  his  gratification  at  the  fact 
was  heightened,  as  he  himself  told  me,  by  the  thought  that  you  would 
be  with  common  friends,  so  that  he  should  not — as  he  expressed  it — lose 
sight  of  you.  Indeed  I  think,"  added  the  Doctor,  turning  to  Mrs.  Wallace, 
"  he  promised  to  pay  you  a  visit  in  Devonshire." 

"  Certainly  he  did,"  responded  the  lady  addressed ;  "  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  us  four  all  being  together  there,  just  as  we  were  in 
the  Prior's  Hostel,  only,  please  God,  in  good  health." 

This  news  sent  a  thrill  of  something  like  horror  through  Ella.  The 
idea  of  Mr.  Aird's  wanting  to  marry  her  was  one  that,  but  for  her 
father's  words,  would  never  have  entered  into  her  dreams.  If  it  had 
been  suggested  to  her  by  any  other  human  being  save  him  alone,  it 
would  only  have  evoked  her  laughter;  nor  did  she  even  now  believe  in 
the  probability  of  it.  But  somehow  it  had  since  become  in  her  eyes 
a  possible  contingency ;  and  at  all  events,  which  was  almost  as  dis- 
tressing to  her,  there  was  the  consciousness  of  what  her  father  had 
intended,  always  associated  with  Mr.  Aird,  and  this  made  his  presence 
intolerable  to  her.  His  present  munificence — though  she  acquitted  him. 
of  any  other  motive  in  it  save  a  generous  impulse — increased  this  feeling 
of  repugnance ;  she  almost  felt  (like  one  who  has  entered  into  a  plot 
against  his  benefactor)  remorseful  and  ashamed  at  every  token  of  his 
goodwill. 

"  I  cannot  see  Mr.  Aird,"  said  she,  sadly  but  firmly,  "  I  am  not 
equal  to  it,  Doctor;  I  am  not,  indeed.  I  will  see  little  Davey,  of  course, 
before  I  go ;  but  as  to  his  father,  pray  spare  me.  I  have  had  of  late  too 
much  of  farewells." 

The  Doctor  looked  at  her  with  a  puzzled  air,  which  seemed  to  say, 
"  Now  this  surprises  me  in  so  sensible  a  young  woman."  He  replied, 
however,  "  Just  as  you  please,  Miss  Ella.  You  shall  see  nobody  you 
don't  like  :  my  medical  veto  will  protect  you  from  all  intrusion.  Your 
resolve,  however,  will  disappoint  some  kind^  friends.  I  must  ^say  fop 
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those  two  young  gentlemen  at  Clover  Cottage,  since  they  will  have  no 
opportunity  of  saying  it  for  themselves,  that  their  sorrow  for  your  sad 
case  is  sincere  indeed.  If  their  going  barefoot  to  Barton  and  back  to- 
day would  have  given  you  the  least  comfort,  they  would,  I  am  sure  they 
would,  have  done  it  cheerfully." 

"  I  believe  it — I — oh,  thank  them  for  me,  Dr.  Cooper,"  cried  Ella, 
breaking  down  for  the  first  time,  and  sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would 
break.  "  I  was  wicked  and  ungrateful  indeed  when  I  called  myself 
friendless,  since  you  and  they,  not  to  mention  my  best  of  friends  here,"  and 
she  laid  her  hand  caressingly  on  Mrs.  Wallace's  shoulder,  "  have  treated 
me  with  a  kindness  far  beyond  my  deserts." 

"  There  we  all  differ  from  you,"  said  the  Doctor,  confidently.  "  The 
general  impression,  and  at  Clover  Cottage  particularly,  is  that  Fate  has 
treated  you  very  hardly.  However,  there  are  brighter  days  in  store  for 
you,  and  I  trust  I  shall  live  to  see  them  before  I  sing  my  Nimc  Dimittis. 
You  entrust  me,  then,  as  I  understand,  with  all  your  '  good-byes '  ? " 

"  If  you  will  be  so  very  good,  Doctor,  as  to  undertake  them,  yes ;  but 
I  must,  of  course,  acknowledge  in  writing  the  kind  intentions  of  these 
good  people,"  here  she  pointed  to  the  subscription  list,  "  independently, 
that  is,  of  Mr.  Aird." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  sharply.  "  I'll  just  tell  them 
that  you  '  decline  with  thanks.'  It  is  not  true  kindness  that  dictates 
their  sort  of  benevolence.  We  were  in  two  minds,  Mr.  Aird  and  I,  that 
is,  whether  we  should  ever  let  you  hear  of  it ;  only  he  thought  it  might 
be  the  means  of  affording  you  material  assistance  without  laying  you 
under  what  you  might  mistake  for  a  personal  obligation.  No,  no ;  you 
shall  not  write  a  line.  They  would  frame  and  glaze  your  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  trumpery  offer,  and  boast  of  the  favour  they  had  done  the 
granddaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Boroughby  as  long  as  they  lived.  It's  like 
publishing  a  book  by  subscription ;  by  which,  for  every  bond  fide  purchaser, 
you  are  saddled  with  fifty  patrons  at  five  shillings  a  head." 

"  But  they  must  not  think  me  ungracious,  Doctor,"  pleaded  Ella, 
smiling  at  the  other's  vehemence. 

"  If  they  do,  it  will  be  their  own  fault,  my  dear  Miss  Ella.  I'll  be 
as  polite  " — he  was  about  to  say  "  as  your  dear  father,"  but  stopped 
himself  just  in  time,  and  added  "  as  a  Frenchman,"  instead. 

Here  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  "  Now  if  that's  Mrs.  Army- 
tage,"  muttered  the  Doctor,  "  sooner  than  let  her  come  in  and  patronise 
this  unhappy  girl  I'll  throw  the  woman  downstairs." 

It  was  not,  however,  Mrs.  Armytage,  but  Mrs.  Trant  with  a  visiting 
card  in  her  hand. 

"If  you  please,  Miss  Josceline,  this  lady  has  called  and  wishes  to  see 
you  on  very  particular  business." 

"  A  lady  1 "  exclaimed  Ella;  "  there  must  be  some  mistake.  What 
lady  1 " 

"  Miss  Burt  of  Barton  Castle." 
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IN  two  books  a  fresh,  light  has  recently  been  thrown  on  the  character  and 
position  of  Samuel  Pepys.  Mr.  Mynors  Bright  has  given  us  a  new 
transcription  of  the  diary,  increasing  it  in  bulk  by  near  a  third,  correct- 
ing many  errors,  and  completing  our  knowledge  of  the  man  in  some 
curious  and  important  points.  We  can  only  regret  that  he  has  taken 
liberties  with  the  author  and  the  public.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
editor  of  an  established  classic  to  decide  what  may  or  may  not  be 
"  tedious  to  the  reader."  The  book  is  either  an  historical  document  or 
not,  and  in  condemning  Lord  Braybrooke  Mr.  Bright  condemns  himself. 
As  for  the  time-honoured  phrase,  "  unfit  for  publication,"  without  being 
cynical,  we  may  regard  it  as  the  sign  of  a  precaution  more  or  less  com- 
mercial ;  and  we  may  think,  without  being  sordid,  that  when  we  pur- 
chase six  huge  and  distressingly  expensive  volumes,  we  are  entitled  to  be 
treated  rather  more  like  scholars  and  rather  less  like  children.  But  Mr. 
Bright  may  rest  assured  :  while  we  complain,  we  are  still  grateful.  Mr. 
Wheatley,  to  divide  our  obligation,  brings  together,  clearly  and  with  no 
lost  words,  a  body  of  illustrative  material.  Sometimes  we  might  ask  a 
little  more ;  never,  I  think,  less.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  part 
of  Mr.  Wheatley's  volume  might  be  transferred,  by  a  good  editor  of 
Pepys,  to  the  margin  of  the  text,  for  it  is  precisely  what  the  reader 
wants. 

In  the  light  of  these  two  books,  at  least,  we  have  now  to  read  our 
author.  Between  them  they  contain  all  we  can  expect  to  learn  for,  it 
may  be,  many  years.  Now,  if  ever,  we  should  be  able  to  form  some 
notion  of  that  unparalleled  figure  in  the  annals  of  mankind — unparalleled 
for  three  good  reasons  :  first,  because  he  was  a  man  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries in  a  halo  of  almost  historical  pomp,  and  to  his  remote  de- 
scendants with  an  indecent  familiarity,  like  a  tap-room  comrade ;  second, 
because  he  has  outstripped  all  competitors  in  the  art  or  virtue  of  a  con- 
scious honesty  about  oneself;  and,  third,  because,  being  in  many  ways  a 
very  ordinary  person,  he  has  yet  placed  himself  before  the  public  eye 
with  such  a  fulness  and  such  an  intimacy  of  detail  as  might  be  envied 
by  a  genius  like  Montaigne.  Not  then  for  his  own  sake  only,  but  as  a 
character  in  a  unique  position,  endowed  with  a  unique  talent,  and  shed- 
ding a  unique  light  upon  the  lives  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  he  is  surely 
worthy  of  prolonged  and  patient  study. 
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THE  DIARY. 

That  there  should  be  such  a  book  as  Pepys's  Diary  is  incomparably 
strange.     Pepys,  in  a  corrupt  and  idle  period,  played  the  man  in  public 
employments,  toiling  hard  and  keeping  his  honour  bright.     Much  of  the 
little  good  that  is  set  down  to  James  the  Second  comes  by  right  to  Pepys ; 
and  if  it  were  little  for  a  king,  it  is  much  for  a  subordinate.     To  his 
clear,  capable  head  was  owing  somewhat  of  the  greatness  of  England  on 
the  seas.     In  the  exploits  of  Hawke,  Rodney,  or  Nelson,  this  dead  Mr. 
Pepys  of  the  Navy  Office  had  some  considerable  share.     He  stood  well 
by  his  business  in  the  appalling  plague  of  1666.     He  was  loved  and 
respected  by  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  England.     He  was 
President  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  when  he  came  to  die,  people  said  of 
his  conduct  in  that  solemn  hour — thinking  it  needless  to  say  more — that 
it  was  answerable  to  the  greatness  of  his  life.    Thus  he  walked  in  dignity, 
guards  of  soldiers  sometimes  attending  him  in  his  walks,  subalterns 
bowing  before  his  periwig;  and  when  he  uttered  his  thoughts  they  were 
suitable  to  his  state  and  services.     On  February  8,  1668,  we  find  him 
writing  to  Evelyn,  his  mind  bitterly  occupied  with  the  late  Dutch  war, 
and  some  thoughts  of  the  different  story  of  the  repulse  of  the  Great 
Armada  :  "  Sir,  you  will  not  wonder  at  the  backwardness  of  my  thanks 
for  the  present  you  made  me,  so  many  days  since,  of  the  Prospect  of  the 
Medway,  while  the  Hollander  rode  master  in  it,  when  I  have  told  you 
that  the  sight  of  it  hath  led  me  to  such  reflections  on  my  particular 
interest,  by  my  employment,  in  the  reproach  due  to  that  miscarriage,  as 
have  given  me  little  less  disquiet  than  he  is  fancied  to  have  who  found 
his  face  in  Michael  Angelo's  hell.     The  same  should  serve  me  also  in 
excuse  for  my  silence  in  celebrating  your  mastery  shown  in  the  design 
and  draught,  did  not  indignation  rather  than  courtship  urge  me  so  far  to 
commend  them,  as  to  wish  the  furniture  of  our  House  of  Lords  changed 
from  the  story  of  '88  to  that  of  '67  (of  Evelyn's  designing),  till  the  pravity 
of  this  were  reformed  to  the  temper  of  that  age,  wherein  God  Almighty 
found  his  blessings  more  operative  than,  I  fear,  he  doth  in  ours  his 
judgments." 

This  is  a  letter  honourable  to  the  writer,  where  the  meaning  rather 
than  the  words  is  eloquent.  Such  was  the  account  he  gave  of  himself 
to  his  contemporaries ;  such  thoughts  he  chose  to  utter,  and  in  such 
language ;  giving  himself  out  for  a  grave  and  patriotic  public  servant. 
We  turn  to  the  same  date  in  the  diary  by  which  he  is  known,  after  two 
centuries,  to  his  descendants.  The  entry  begins  in  the  same  key  with 
the  letter,  blaming  the  "  madness  of  the  House  of  Commons  "  and  "  the 
base  proceedings,  just  the  epitome  of  all  our  public  proceedings  in  this 
age,  of  the  House  of  Lords ; "  and  then,  without  the  least  transition,  this 
is  how  our  diarist  proceeds:  "To  the  Strand,  to  my  bookseller's,  and 
there  bought  an  idle,  rogueish  French  book,  L'escholk  des  Fittes,  whiclj 
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I  have  bought  in  plain  binding,  avoiding  the  buying  of  it  better  bound, 
because  I  resolve,  as  soon  as  I  have  read  it,  to  burn  it,  that  it  may  not 
stand  in  the  list  of  books,  nor  among  them,  to  disgrace  them,  if  it  should 
be  found."  Even  in  our  day,  when  responsibility  is  so  much  more  clearly 
apprehended,  the  man  who  wrote  the  letter  would  be  notable ;  but  what 
about  the  man,  I  do  not  say  who  bought  a  roguish  book,  but  who  was 
ashamed  of  doing  so,  yet  did  it,  and  recorded  both  the  doing  and  the 
shame  in  the  pages  of  his  daily  journal  ? 

We  all,  whether  we  write  or  speak,  must  somewhat  drape  ourselves 
when  we  address  our  fellows;  at  a  given  moment  we  apprehend  our 
character  and  acts  by  some  particular  side ;  we  are  merry  with  one,  grave 
with  another,  as  befits  the  nature  and  demands  of  the  relation.  Pepys's 
letter  to  Evelyn  would  have  little  in  common  with  that  other  one  to 
Mrs.  Knipp  which  he  signed  by  the  pseudonym  of  Dapper  Dicky  •  yet 
each  would  be  suitable  to  the  character  of  his  correspondent.  There  is 
no  untruth  in  this,  for  man,  being  a  Protean  animal,  swiftly  shares  and 
changes  with  his  company  and  surroundings  ;  and  these  changes  are  the 
better  part  of  his  education  in  the  world.  To  strike  a  posture  once  for 
all,  and  to  march  through  life  like  a  drum-major,  is  to  be  highly  dis- 
agreeable to  others  and  a  fool  for  oneself  into  the  bargain.  To  Evelyn 
and  to  Knipp  we  understand  the  double  facing ;  but  to  whom  was  he 
posing  in  the  diary,  and  what,  in  the  name  of  astonishment,  was  the 
nature  of  the  pose  1  Had  he  suppressed  all  mention  of  the  book,  or  had 
he  bought  it,  gloried  in  the  act,  and  cheerfully  recorded  his  glorification, 
in  either  case  we  should  have  made  him  out.  But  no,  he  is  full  of  pre- 
cautions to  conceal  the  "  disgrace "  of  the  purchase,  and  yet  speeds  to 
chronicle  the  whole  affair  in  pen  and  ink.  It  is  a  sort  of  anomaly  in 
human  action,  which  we  can  exactly  parallel  from  another  part  of  the 
diary. 

Mrs.  Pepys  had  written  a  paper  of  her  too  just  complaints  against 
her  husband,  and  written  it  in  plain  and  very  pungent  English.  Pepys, 
in  an  agony  lest  the  world  should  come  to  see  it,  brutally  seizes  and 
destroys  the  tell-tale  document ;  and  then — you  disbelieve  your  eyes — 
down  goes  the  whole  story  with  unsparing  truth  and  in  the  cruellest 
detail.  It  seems  he  has  no  design  but  to  appear  respectable,  and  here 
he  keeps  a  private  book  to  prove  he  was  not.  You  are  at  first  faintly 
reminded  of  some  of  the  vagaries  of  the  morbid,  religious  diarist ;  but  at 
a  moment's  thought  the  resemblance  disappears.  The  design  of  Pepys  is 
not  at  all  to  edify ;  it  is  not  from  repentance  that  he  chronicles  his 
peccadilloes,  for  he  tells  us  when  he  does  repent,  and,  to  be  just  to  him, 
there  often  follows  some  improvement.  Again,  the  sins  of  the  religious 
diarist  are  of  a  very  formal  pattern,  and  are  told  with  an  elaborate 
whine.  But  in  Pepys  you  come  upon  good,  substantive  misdemeanours ; 
beams  in  his  eye  of  which  he  alone  remains  unconscious ;  healthy  out- 
breaks of  the  animal  nature,  and  laughable  subterfuges  to  himself  thai; 
Always  command  belief  and.  often  engage  the  sympathies. 
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Pepys  was  a  young  man  for  bis  age,  came  slowly  to  himself  in  the 
world,  sowed  his  wild  oats  late,  took  late  to  industry,  and  preserved  till 
nearly  forty  the  headlong  gusto  of  a  boy.  So,  to  come  rightly  at  the 
spirit  in  which  the  diary  was  written,  we  must  recall  a  class  of  sentiments 
which  with  most  of  us  are  over  and  done  before  the  age  of  twelve.  In 
our  tender  years  we  still  preserve  a  freshness  of  surprise  at  our  prolonged 
existence ;  events  make  an  impression  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  con- 
sequence ;  we  are  unspeakably  touched  by  our  own  past  adventures,  and 
look  forward  to  our  future  personality  with  sentimental  interest.  It  was 
something  of  this,  I  think,  that  clung  to  Pepys.  Although  not  senti- 
mental in  the  abstract,  he  was  sweetly  sentimental  about  himself.  His 
own  past  clung  about  his  heart,  an  evergreen.  He  was  the  slave  of  an 
association.  He  could  not  pass  by  Islington,  where  his  father  used  to 
carry  him  to  cakes  and  ale,  but  he  must  light  at  the  "  King's  Head  "  and 
eat  and  drink  "  for  remembrance  of  the  old  house  sake."  He  counted  it 
good  fortune  to  lie  a  night  at  Epsom  to  renew  his  old  walks,  "  where 
Mrs.  Hely  and  I  did  use  to  walk  and  talk,  with  whom  I  had  the  first 
sentiments  of  love  and  pleasure  in  a  woman's  company,  discourse  and 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  she  being  a  pretty  woman."  He  goes  about 
weighing  up  the  Assurance,  which  lay  near  Woolwich  under  water,  and 
cries  in  a  parenthesis,  "  Poor  ship,  that  I  have  been  twice  merry  in,  in 
Captain  Holland's  time ; "  and  after  revisiting  the  Naseby,  now  changed 
into  the  Charles,  he  confesses  "  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  myself  to  see 
the  ship  that  I  began  my  good  fortune  in."  The  stone  that  he  was  cut  for 
he  preserved  in  a  case ;  and  to  the  Turners  he  kept  alive  such  gratitude 
for  their  assistance  that  for  years,  and  after  he  had  begun  to  mount  him- 
self into  higher  zones,  he  continued  to  have  that  family  to  dinner  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  operation.  Not  Hazlitt  nor  Rousseau  had  a  more 
romantic  passion  for  their  past,  although  at  times  they  might  express  it 
more  romantically ;  and  if  Pepys  shared  with  them  this  childish  fondness, 
did  not  Rousseau  who  left  behind  him  the  Confessions,  or  Hazlitt  who 
wrote  the  Liber  Amoris,  and  loaded  his  essays  with  loving  personal  detail, 
share  with  Pepys  in  his  unwearied  egotism  ?  For  the  two  things  go 
hand  in  hand ;  or,  to  be  more  exact,  it  is  the  first  that  makes  the  second 
either  possible  or  pleasing. 

But,  to  be  quite  in  sympathy  with  Pepys,  we  must  return  once  more 
to  the  experience  of  children.  I  can  remember  to  have  written,  in  the 
fly-leaf  of  more  than  one  book,  the  date  and  the  place  where  I  then  was 
— if,  for  instance,  I  was  ill  in  bed  or  sitting  in  a  certain  garden ;  these 
were  jottings  for  my  future  self;  if  I  should  chance  on  such  a  note  in 
after  years,  I  thought  it  would  cause  me  a  particular  thrill  to  recognise 
myself  across  the  intervening  distance.  Indeed,  I  might  come  upon  them 
now,  and  not  be  moved  one  tittle — which  shows  that  I  have  compara- 
tively failed  in  life,  and  grown  older  than  Samuel  Pepys.  For  in  the 
diary  we  can  find  more  than  one  such  note  of  perfect  childish  egotism ;  as 
when  he  explains  that  his  candle  is  going  out,  "  which  makes  me  write  thus 
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slobberingly ;  "  or  as  in  this  incredible  particularity,  "  To  my  study,  where 
I  only  wrote  thus  much  of  this  day's  passages  t.6  this  *,  and  so  out 
again ;  "  or  lastly,  as  here,  with  more  of  circumstance  :  "I  staid  up  till 
the  bellman  came  by  with  his  bell  under  my  window,  as  I  was  writing 
of  this  very  line,  and  cried,  '  Past  one  of  the  clock,  and  a  cold,  frosty, 
windy  morning.' "  Such  passages  are  not  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
appeal  to  Samuel  Pepys  years  hence  is  unmistakable.  He  desires  that 
dear,  though  unknown,  gentleman  keenly  to  realise  his  predecessor ;  to 
remember  why  a  passage  was  uncleanly  written  ;  to  recall  (let  us  fancy, 
with  a  sigh)  the  tones  of  the  bellman,  the  chill  of  the  early,  windy 
morning,  and  the  very  line  his  own  romantic  self  was  scribing  at  the 
moment.  The  man,  you  will  perceive,  was  making  reminiscences — a 
sort  of  pleasure  by  ricochet,  which  comforts  many  in  distress,  and  turns 
some  others  into  sentimental  libertines ;  and  the  whole  book,  if  you  will 
but  look  at  it  in  that  way,  is  seen  to  be  a  work  of  art  to  Pepys's  own 
address. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  key  to  that  remarkable  attitude  preserved 
by  him  throughout  his  diary,  to  that  unflinching — I  had  almost  said, 
that  unintelligent — sincerity  which  makes  it  a  miracle  among  human 
books.  He  was  not  unconscious  of  his  errors — far  from  it ;  he  was  often 
startled  into  shame,  often  reformed,  often  made  and  broke  his  vows  of 
change.  But  whether  he  did  ill  or  well,  he  was  still  his  own  unequalled 
self ;  still  that  entrancing  ego  of  whom  alone  he  cared  to  write ;  and 
still  sure  of  his  own  affectionate  indulgence,  when  the  parts  should  be 
changed,  and  the  writer  come  to  read  what  he  had  written.  Whatever 
he  did,  or  said,  or  thought,  or  suffered,  it  was  still  a  trait  of  Pepys,  a 
character  of  his  career ;  and  as,  to  himself,  he  was  more  interesting  than 
Moses  or  than  Alexander,  all  should  be  faithfully  set  down.  I  have 
called  his  diary  a  work  of  art.  Now  when  the  artist  has  found  some- 
thing, word  or  deed,  exactly  proper  to  a  favourite  character  in  play  or 
novel,  he  will  neither  suppress  nor  diminish  it,  though  the  remark  be 
silly  or  the  act  mean.  The  hesitation  of  Hamlet,  the  credulity  of 
Othello,  the  baseness  of  Emma  Bovary,  or  the  irregularities  of  Mr. 
Swiveller,  caused  neither  disappointment  nor  disgust  to  their  creators. 
And  so  with  Pepys  and  his  adored  protagonist :  adored  not  blindly, 
but  with  trenchant  insight  and  enduring,  human  toleration.  I  have 
gone  over  and  over  the  greater  part  of  the  diary;  and  the  points  where, 
to  the  most  suspicious  scrutiny,  'he  has  seemed  not  perfectly  sincere,  are 
so  few,  so  doubtful,  and  so  petty,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  name  them.  It 
may  be  said  that  we  all  of  us  write  such  a  diary  in  airy  characters  upon 
our  brain ;  but  I  fear  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made ;  I  fear  that  as 
we  render  to  our  consciousness  an  account  of  our  daily  fortunes  and  be- 
haviour, we  too  often  weave  a  tissue  of  romantic  compliments  and  dull 
excuses ;  and  even  if  Mr.  Pepys  were  the  ass  and  coward  that  men  call 
him,  we  must  take  rank  as  sillier  and  more  cowardly  than  he.  The 
bald  truth  about  oneself,  what  we  are  all  too  timid  to  admit  when  we  are 
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not  too  dull  to  see  it,  that  was  what  he  saw  clearly  and  set  down  un- 
sparingly. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  diary  can  have  been  carried  on  in  the  same 
single  spirit  in  which  it  was  begun.  Pepys  was  not  such  an  ass,  but  he 
must  have  perceived,  as  he  went  on,  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
work  be  was  producing.  He  was  a  great  reader,  and  he  knew  what 
other  books  were  like.  It  must,  at  least,  have  crossed  his  mind  that 
some  one  might  ultimately  decipher  the  manuscript,  and  he  himself, 
with  all  his  pains  and  pleasures,  be  resuscitated  in  some  later  day ;  and 
the  thought,  although  discouraged,  must  have  warmed  his  heart.  He 
was  not  such  an  ass,  besides,  but  he  must  have  been  conscious  of  the 
deadly  explosives,  the  gun-cotton  and  the  giant  powder,  he  was  hoarding 
in  his  drawer.  Let  some  contemporary  light  upon  the  journal,  and 
Pepys  was  plunged  for  ever  in  social  and  political  disgrace.  We  can 
trace  the  growth  of  his  terrors  by  two  facts.  In  1660,  while  the  diary 
was  still  in  its  youth,  he  tells  about  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy;  but  in  1669,  when  it  was  already  near  an  end,  he 
could  have  bitten  his  tongue  out,  as  the  saying  is,  because  he  had  let 
slip  his  secret  to  one  so  grave  and  friendly  as  Sir  William  Coventry. 
And  from  two  other  facts  I  think  we  may  infer  that  he  had  entertained 
even  if  he  had  not  acquiesced  in  the  thought  of  a  far-distant  publicity. 
The  first  is  of  capital  importance  :  the  diary  was  not  destroyed.  The 
second — that  he  took  unusual  precautions  to  confound  the  cipher  in 
"rogueish  "  passages — proves,  beyond  question,  that  he  was  thinking  of 
some  other  reader  besides  himself.  Perhaps  while  his  friends  were  ad- 
miring the  "  greatness  of  his  behaviour  "at  the  approach  of  death,  he 
may  have  had  a  twinkling  hope  of  immortality.  Hens  cujusque  is  est 
quisque,  said  his  chosen  motto ;  and,  as  he  had  stamped  his  mind  with 
every  crook  and  foible  in  the  pages  of  the  diary,  he  might  feel  that  what 
he  left  behind  him  was  indeed  himself.  There  is  perhaps  no  other 
instance  so  remarkable  of  the  desire  of  man  for  publicity  and  an  enduring 
name.  The  greatness  of  his  life  was  open,  yet  he  longed  to  com- 
municate its  smallness  also ;  and,  while  contemporaries  bowed  before 
him,  he  must  buttonhole  posterity  with  the  news  that  his  periwig 
was  once  alive  with  nits.  But  this  thought,  although  I  cannot  doubt 
he  had  it,  was  neither  his  first  nor  his  deepest ;  it  did  not  colour  one 
word  that  he  wrote ;  and  the  diary,  for  as  long  as  he  kept  it,  remained 
what  it  was  when  he  began,  a  private  pleasure  for  himself.  It  was  his 
bosom  secret;  it  added  a  zest  to  all  his  pleasures;  he  lived  in  and  for  it, 
and  might  well  write  these  solemn  words,  when  he  closed  that  confidant 
for  ever :  "  And  so  I  betake  myself  to  that  course  which  is  almost  as 
much  as  to  see  myself  go  into  the  grave ;  for  which,  and  all  the  discom- 
forts that  will  accompany  my  being  blind,  the  good  God  prepare  me." 
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A  LIBERAL  GENIUS. 

Pepys  spent  part  of  a  certain  winter  Sunday,  when  he  had  taken 
physic,  composing  "  a  song  in  praise  of  a  liberal  genius  (such  as  I  take 
my  own  to  be)  to  all  studies  and  pleasures."  The  song  was  unsuccessful, 
but  the  diary  is,  in  a  sense,  the  very  song  that  he  was  seeking ;  and  his 
portrait  by  Hales,  so  admirably  reproduced  in  Mynors  Bright's  edition, 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  diary.  Hales,  it  would  appear,  had  known  his 
business;  and  though  he  put  his  sitter  to  a  deal  of  trouble,  almost 
breaking  his  neck  "  to  have  the  portrait  full  of  shadows,"  and  draping 
him  in  an  Indian  gown  hired  expressly  for  the  purpose,  he  was  pre- 
occupied about  no  merely  picturesque  effects,  but  to  portray  the  essence 
of  the  man.  Whether  we  read  the  picture  by  the  diary  or  the  diary  by 
the  picture,  we  shall  at  least  agree  that  Hales  was  among  the  number  of 
those  who  can  "surprise  the  manners  in  the  face."  Here  we  have 
a  mouth  pouting,  moist  with  desires ;  eyes  greedy,  protuberant,  and 
yet  apt  for  weeping  too ;  a  nose  great  alike  in  character  and  dimensions ; 
and  altogether  a  most  fleshly,  melting  countenance.  The  face  is  attrac- 
tive by  its  promise  of  reciprocity.  I  have  used  the  word  greedy,  but  the 
reader  must  not  suppose  that  he  can  change  it  for  that  closely  kindred 
one  of  hungry,  for  there  is  here  no  aspiration,  no  waiting  for  better 
things,  but  an  animal  joy  in  all  that  comes.  It  could  never  be  the  face 
of  an  artist ;  it  is  the  face  of  a  viveur — kindly,  pleased  and  pleasing,  pro- 
tected from  excess  and  upheld  in  contentment  by  the  shifting  versatility 
of  his  desires.  For  a  single  desire  is  more  rightly  to  be  called  a  lust ; 
but  there  is  health  in  a  variety,  where  one  may  balance  and  control 
another. 

The  whole  world,  town  or  country,  was  to  Pepys  a  garden  of  Armida. 
Wherever  he  went,  his  steps  were  winged  with  the  most  eager  expecta- 
tion ;  whatever  he  did,  it  was  done  with  the  most  lively  pleasure.  An 
insatiable  curiosity  in  all  the  shows  of  the  world  and  all  the  secrets  of 
knowledge  filled  him  brimful  of  the  longing  to  travel,  and  supported 
him  in  the  toils  of  study.  Rome  was  the  dream  of  his  life ;  he  was 
never  happier  than  when  he  read  or  talked  of  the  Eternal  City.  When 
he  was  in  Holland,  he  was  "  with  child "  to  see  any  strange  thing. 
Meeting  some  friends  and  singing  with  them  in  a  palace  near  the  Hague, 
his  pen  fails  him  to  express  his  passion  of  delight,  "  the  more  so  because 
in  a  heaven  of  pleasure  and  in  a  strange  country."  He  must  go  to  see 
all  famous  executions.  He  must  needs  visit  the  body  of  a  murdered 
man,  defaced  "  with  a  broad  wound,"  he  says,  "  that  makes  my  hand 
now  shake  to  write  of  it."  He  learned  to  dance,  and  was  "  like  to  make 
a  dancer."  He  learned  to  sing,  and  walked  about  Gray's  Inn  Fields 
"  humming  to  myself  (which  is  now  my  constant  practice)  the  trillo." 
He  learned  to  play  the  lute,  the  flute,  the  flageolet,  and  the  theorbo, 
and  it  was  not  the  fault  of  his  intention  if  he  did  not  learn  the  harpsi- 
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chord  or  the  spinet.  He  learned  to  compose  songs,  and  burned  to  give 
forth  "  a  scheme  and  theory  of  music  not  yet  ever  made  in  the  world." 
When  he  heard  "  a  fellow  whistle  like  a  bird  exceeding  well,"  he  pro- 
mised to  return  another  day  and  give  an  angel  for  a  lesson  in  the  art. 
Once,  he  writes,  "  I  took  the  Bezan  back  with  me,  and  with  a  brave 
gale  and  tide  reached  up  that  night  to  the  Hope,  taking  great  pleasure 
in  learning  the  seamen's  manner  of  singing  when  they  sound  the  depths." 
If  he  found  himself  rusty  in  his  Latin  grammar,  he  must  fall  to  it  like  a 
schoolboy.  He  was  a  member  of  Harrington's  Club  till  its  dissolution, 
and  of  the  Royal  Society  before  it  had  received  the  name.  Boyle's 
Hydrostatics  was  "  of  infinite  delight "  to  him,  walking  in  Barnes  Elms. 
"We  find  him  comparing  Bible  concordances,  a  captious  judge  of  sermons, 
deep  in  Descartes  and  Aristotle.  We  find  him,  in  a  single  year,  studying 
timber  and  the  measurement  of  timber ;  tar  and  oil,  hemp,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  preparing  cordage;  mathematics  and  accounting;  the  hull  and 
the  rigging  of  ships  from  a  model ;  and  "  looking  and  improving  himself 
of  the  (navaP,  stores  with  " — hark  to  the  fellow  ! — "  great  delight."  His 
familiar  spirit  of  delight  was  not  the  same  with  Shelley's ;  but  how  true 
it  was  to  him  through  life  !  He  is  only  copying  something,  and  behold, 
he  "  takes  great  pleasure  to  rule  the  lines,  and  have  the  capital  words 
wrote  with  red  ink ; "  he  has  only  had  his  coal-cellar  emptied  and 
cleaned,  and  behold,  "  it  do  please  him  exceedingly."  A  hog's  harslett  is 
"  a  piece  of  meat  he  loves."  He  cannot  ride  home  in  my  Lord  Sand- 
wich's coach,  but  he  must  exclaim,  with  breathless  gusto,  "  his  noble,  rich 
coach."  When  he  is  bound  for  a  supper  party,  he  anticipates  a  "  glut  of 
pleasure."  When  he  has  a  new  watch,  "to  see  my  childishness,"  says 
he,  "  I  could  not  forbear  carrying  it  in  my  hand  and  seeing  what  o'clock 
it  was  an  hundred  times."  To  go  to  Vauxhall,  he  says,  and  "  to  hear 
the  nightingales  and  other  birds,  hear  fiddles,  and  there  a  harp  and  here 
a  Jew's  trump,  and  here  laughing,  and  there  fine  people  walking,  is 
mighty  divertising."  And  the  nightingales,  I  take  it,  were  particularly 
dear  to  him ;  and  it  was  again  "  with  great  pleasure  "  that  he  paused  to 
hear  them  as  he  walked  to  Woolwich,  while  the  fog  was  rising  and  the 
April  sun  broke  through. 

He  must  always  be  doing  something  agreeable,  and,  by  preference,  two 
agreeable  things  at  once.  In  his  house  he  had  a  box  of  carpenter's  tools, 
two  dogs,  an  eagle,  a  canary,  and  a  blackbird  that  whistled  tunes,  lest, 
even  in  that  full  life,  he  should  chance  upon  an  empty  moment.  If  he 
had  to  wait  for  a  dish  of  poached  eggs,  he  must  put  in  the  time  by  play- 
ing on  the  flageolet ;  if  a  sermon  were  dull,  he  must  read  in  the  book  of 
Tobit  or  divert  his  mind  with  sly  advances  on  the  nearest  women. 
When  he  walked,  it  must  be  with  a  book  in  his  pocket  to  beguile  the 
way  in  case  the  nightingales  were  silent ;  and  even  along  the  streets  of 
London,  with  so  many  pretty  faces  to  be  spied  for  and  dignitaries  to  be 
saluted,  his  trail  was  marked  by  little  debts  "for  wine,  pictures,  &c.," 
the  true  headmark  of  a  life  intolerant  of  any  joyless  passage.  He  had  a 
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kind  of  idealism  in  pleasure ;  like  the  princess  in  the  fairy  story,  he  was 
conscious  of  a  rose-leaf  out  of  place.  Dearly  as  he  loved  to  talk,  he  could 
not  enjoy  nor  shine  in  a  conversation  when  he  thought  himself  unsuitably 
dressed  Dearly  as  he  loved  eating,  he  "  knew  not  how  to  eat  alone ;  " 
pleasure  for  him  must  heighten  pleasure ;  and  the  eye  and  ear  must  be 
flattered  like  the  palate  ere  he  avow  himself  content.  He  had  no  zest  in 
a  good  dinner  when  it  fell  to  be  eaten  "in  a  bad  street  and  in  a  periwig- 
maker's  house ;  "  and  a  collation  was  spoiled  for  him  by  indifferent  music. 
His  body  was  indefatigable,  doing  him  yeoman's  service  in  this  breathless 
chase  of  pleasures.  On  April  11,  1662,  he  mentions  that  he  went  to 
bed  "  weary,  which  I  seldom  am ; "  and  already  over  thirty,  he  would  sit 
up  all  night  cheerfully  to  see  a  comet.  But  it  is  never  pleasure  that 
exhausts  the  pleasure-seeker;  for  in  that  career,  as  in  all  others,  it  is 
failure  that  kills.  The  man  who  enjoys  so  wholly  and  bears  so  impa- 
tiently the  slightest  widowhood  from  joy,  is  just  the  man  to  lose  a  night's 
rest  over  some  paltry  question  of  his  right  to  fiddle  on  the  leads,  or  to  be 
"  vexed  to  the  blood  "  by  a  solecism  in  his  wife's  attire ;  and  we  find  in 
consequence  that  he  was  always  peevish  when  he  was  hungry,  and  that 
his  head  "  aked  mightily  "  after  a  dispute.  But  •  nothing  could  divert 
him  from  his  aim  in  life;  his  remedy  in  care  was  the  same  as  his  delight 
in  prosperity;  it  was  with  pleasure,  and  with  pleasure  only,  that  he 
sought  to  drive  out  sorrow  ;  and,  whether  he  was  jealous  of  his  wife  or 
skulking  from  a  bailiff,  he  would  equally  take  refuge  in  the  theatre. 
There,  if  the  house  be  full  and  the  company  noble,  if  the  songs  be  tunable, 
the  actors  perfect,  and  the  play  diverting,  this  odd  hero  of  tiie  secret 
diary,  this  private  self-adorer,  will  speedily  be  healed  of  his  distresses. 

Equally  pleased  with  a  watch,  a  coach,  a  'piece  of  meat,  a  tune  upon 
the  fiddle,  or  a  fact  in  hydrostatics,  Pepys  was  pleased  yet  more  by  the 
beauty,  the  worth,  the  mirth,  or  the  mere  scenic  attitude  in  life  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  shows  himself  throughout  a  sterling  humanist. 
Indeed,  he  who  loves  himself,  not  in  idle  vanity,  but  with  a  plenitude  of 
knowledge,  is  the  best  equipped  of  all  to  love '.  his  neighbours.  And 
perhaps  it  is  in  this  sense  that  charity  may  be  most  properly  said  to 
begin  at  home.  It  does  not  matter  what  quality  a  person  has,  Pepys 
can  appreciate  and  love  him  for  it.  He  t(  fills  his  eyes  "  with  the  beauty 
of  Lady  Castlemaine ;  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  dote  upon  the  thought 
of  her  for  years ;  if  a  woman  be  good-looking  and  not  painted,  he  will 
walk  miles  to  have  another  sight  of  her ;  and  even  when  a  lady  by  a 
mischance  spat  upon  his  clothes,  he  was  immediately  consoled  when  he 
had  observed  that  she  was  pretty.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  de- 
lighted to  see  Mrs.  Pett  upon  her  knees,  and  speaks  thus  of  his  Aunt 
James  :  "  a  poor,  religious,  well-meaning,  good  soul,  talking  of  nothing 
but  God  Almighty,  and  that  with  so  much  innocence  that  mightily 
pleased  me."  He  is  taken  with  Pen's  merriment  and  loose  songs,  but 
not  less  taken  with  the  sterling  worth  of  Coventry.  He  is  jolly  with  a 
drunken  sailor,  but  listens  with  interest  and  patience,  as  he  rides  the 
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Essex  roads,  to  the  story  of  a  Quaker's  spiritual  trials  and  convictions. 
He  lends  a  critical  ear  to  the  discourse  of  kings  and  royal  dukes.  He 
spends  an  evening  at  Vauxhall  with  "  Killigrew  and  young  Newport — 
loose  company,"  says  he,  "  but  worth  a  man's  being  in  for  once,  to  know 
the  nature  of  it,  and  their  manner  of  talk  and  lives."  And  when  a  rag- 
boy  lights  him  home,  he  examines  him  about  his  business  and  other  ways 
of  livelihood  for  destitute  children.  This  is  almost  halfway  to  the 
beginning  of  philanthropy ;  had  it  only  been  the  fashion,  as  it  is  at 
present,  Pepys  had  perhaps  been  a  man  famous  for  good  deeds.  And  it 
is  through  this  quality  that  he  rises,  at  times,  superior  to  his  surprising 
egotism  ;  his  interest  in  the  love  affairs  of  others  is,  indeed,  impersonal ; 
he  is  filled  with  concern  for  my  Lady  Castlemaine,  whom  he  only 
knows  by  sight,  shares  in  her  very  jealousies,  joys  with  her  in  her 
successes  ;  and  it  is  not  untrue,  however  strange  it  seems  in  his  abrupt 
presentment,  that  he  loved  his  maid  Jane  because  she  was  in  love  with 
his  man  Tom. 

Let  us  hear  him,  for  once,  at  length  :  "  So  the  women  and  W.  Hewer 
and  I  walked  upon  the  Downes,  where  a  flock  of  sheep  was ;  and  the 
most  pleasant  and  innocent  sight  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  We  found 
a  shepherd  and  his  little  boy  reading,  far  from  any  houses  or  sight  of 
people,  the  Bible  to  him ;  so  I  made  the  boy  read  to  me,  which  he  did 
with  the  forced  tone  that  children  do  usually  read,  that  was  mighty 
pretty ;  and  then  I  did  give  him  something,  and  went  to  the  father,  and 
talked  with  him.  He  did  content  himself  mightily  in  my  liking  his 
boy's  reading,  and  did  bless  God  for  him,  the  most  like  one  of  the  old 
patriarchs  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life,  and  it  brought  those  thoughts  of 
the  old  age  of  the  world  in  my  mind  for  two  or  three  days  after.  "We 
took  notice  of  his  woolen  knit  stockings  of  two  colours  mixed,  and  of  his 
shoes  shod  with  iron,  both  at  the  toe  and  heels,  and  with  great  nails  in 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  which  was  mighty  pretty ;  and  taking  notice  of 
them,  '  Why,'  says  the  poor  man,  '  the  downes,  you  see,  are  full  of  stones, 
and  we  are  faine  to  shoe  ourselves  thus ;  and  these,'  says  he,  '  will  make 
the  stones  fly  till  they  ring  before  me.'  I  did  give  the  poor  man  some- 
thing, for  which  he  was  mighty  thankful,  and  I  tried  to  cast  stones  with 
his  home  crooke.  He  values  his  dog  mightily,  that  would  turn  a  sheep 
any  way  which  he  would  have  him,  when  he  goes  to  fold  them ;  told  me 
there  was  about  eighteen  score  sheep  in  his  flock,  and  that  he  hath  four 
shillings  a  week  the  year  round  for  keeping  of  them  ;  and  Mrs.  Turner, 
in  the  common  fields  here,  did  gather  one  of  the  prettiest  nosegays  that 
ever  I  saw  in  my  life." 

And  so  the  story  rambles  on  to  the  end  of  that  day's  pleasuring ; 
with  cups  of  milk,  and  glowworms,  and  people  walking  at  sundown 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  the  way  home  Pepys  still  dream- 
ing "  of  the  old  age  of  the  world  "  and  the  early  innocence  of  man.  This 
was  how  he  walked  through  life,  his  eyes  and  ears  wide  open,  and  his 
hand,  you  will  observe,  not  shut]  and  thus  he  observed  the  lives,  the 
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speech,  and  the  manners  of  his  fellow-men,  with  prose  fidelity  of  detail 
and  yet  a  lingering  glamour  of  romance. 

It  was  "  two  or  three  days  after"  that  he  extended  this  passage  in  the 
pages  of  his  journal,  and  the  style  has  thus  the  benefit  of  some  reflection. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that,  as  a  writer,  Pepys  must  rank  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  of  merit.  But  a  style  which  is  indefatigably  lively, 
telling,  and  picturesque  through  six  large  volumes  of  everyday  experience, 
which  deals  with  the  whole  matter  of  a  life,  and  yet  is  rarely  wearisome, 
which  condescends  to  the  most  fastidious  particulars,  and  yet  sweeps  all 
away  in  the  forth-right  current  of  the  narrative — such  a  style  may  be 
ungrammatical,  it  may  be  inelegant,  it  may  be  one  tissue  of  mistakes, 
but  it  can  never  be  devoid  of  merit.  The  first  and  the  true  function  of 
the  writer  has  been  thoroughly  performed  throughout ;  and  though  the 
manner  of  his  utterance  may  be  childishly  awkward,  the  matter  has 
been  transformed  and  assimilated  by  his  unfeigned  interest  and  delight. 
The  gusto  of  the  man  speaks  out  fierily  after  all  these  years.  For  the 
difference  between  Pepys  and  Shelley,  to  return  to  that  half-whimsical 
approximation,  is  one  of  quality  but  not  one  of  degree ;  in  his  sphere, 
Pepys  felt  as  keenly,  and  his  is  the  true  prose  of  poetry — prose  because 
the  spirit  of  the  man  was  narrow  and  earthly,  but  poetry  because  he  was 
delightedly  alive.  Hence,  in  such  a  passage  as  this  about  the  Epsom 
shepherd,  the  result  upon  the  reader's  mind  is  entire  conviction  and 
un mingled  pleasure.  So,  you  feel,  the  thing  fell  out,  not  otherwise;  and 
you  would  no  more  change  it  than  you  would'  change  a  sublimity  of 
Shakespeare's,  a  homely  touch  of  Bunyan's,  or  a  favoured  reminiscence 
of  your  own. 

There  never  was  a  man  nearer  being  an  artist,  who  yet  was  not  one. 
The  tang  was  in  the  family;  while  he  was  writing  the  journal  for  our 
enjoyment  in  his  comely  house  in  Navy  Gardens,  no  fewer  than  two  of 
his  cousins  were  tramping  the  fens,  kit  under  arm,  to  make  music  to  the 
country  girls.  But  he  himself,  though  he  could  play  so  many  instru- 
ments and  pass  judgment  in  so  many  fields  of  art,  remained  an  amateur. 
It  is  not  given  to  any  one  so  keenly  to  enjoy,  without  some  greater 
power  to  understand.  That  he  did  not  like  Shakespeare  as  an  artist  for 
the  stage  may  be  a  fault,  but  it  is  not  without  either  parallel  or  excuse. 
He  certainly  admired  him  as  a  poet ;  he  was  the  first  beyond  mere  actors 
on  the  rolls  of  that  innumerable  army  who  have  got  "To  be  or  not  to  be" 
by  heart.  Nor  was  he  content  with  that ;  it  haunted  his  mind ;  he 
quoted  it  to  himself  in  the  pages  of  the  diary,  and,  rushing  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread,  he  set  it  to  music.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more 
notable  than  the  heroic  quality  of  the  verses  that  our  little  sensualist  in  a 
periwig  chose  out  to  marry  with  his  own  mortal  strains.  Some  gust 
from  brave  Elizabethan  times  must  have  warmed  his  spirit,  as  he  sat 
tuning  his  sublime  theorbo.  "  To  be  or  not  to  be.  Whether  'tis  nobler  " — • 
"  Beauty  retire,  thou  dost  my  pity  move  " — "  It  is  decreed,  nor  shall  thy 
fate,  0  Borne  " — open  and  dignified  in  the  sound,  various  and  majestic  in 
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the  sentiment,  it  was  no  inapt,  as  it  was  certainly  no  timid,  spirit  that  se- 
lected such  a  range  of  themes.  Of  "  Gaze  not  on  Swans,"  I  know  no  more 
than  these  four  words ;  yet  that  also  seems  to  promise  well.  It  was, 
however,  on  a  probable  suspicion,  the  work  of  his  master,  Mr.  Berken- 
shaw — as  the  drawings  that  figure  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  young 
ladies'  seminary  are  the  work  of  the  professor  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment. Mr.  Berkenshaw  was  not  altogether  happy  in  his  pupil.  The 
amateur  cannot  usually  rise  into  the  artist,  some  leaven  of  the  world 
still  clogging  him,  and  we  find  Pepys  behaving  like  a  pickthank  to  the 
man  who  taught  him  composition.  In  relation  to  the  stage,  which  he  so 
warmly  loved  and  understood,  he  was  not  only  more  hearty,  but  more 
generous  to  others.  Thus  he  encounters  Colonel  Reames,  "  a  man," 
says  he,  "  who  understands  and  loves  a  play  as  well  as  I,  and  I  love  him 
for  it."  And  again,  when  he  and  his  wife  had  seen  a  most  ridiculous 
insipid  piece,  "  Glad  we  were,"  he  writes,  "  that  Betterton  had  no  part 
in  it."  It  is  by  such  a  zeal  and  loyalty  to  those  who  labour  for  his 
delight  that  the  amateur  grows  worthy  of  the  artist.  And  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that,  not  only  in  art,  but  in  morals,  Pepys  rejoiced  to 
recognise  his  betters.  There  was  not  one  speck  of  envy  in  the  whole 
human-hearted  egoist. 

RESPECTABILITY.  " 

When  writers  inveigh  against  respectability,  in  the  present  degraded 
meaning  of  the  word,  they  are  usually  suspected  of  a  taste  for  clay  pipes 
arid  beer  cellars ;  and  their  performances  are  thought  to  hail  from  the 
Owl's  Nest  of  the  comedy.  They  have  something  more,  however,  in 
their  eye,  than  the  dulness  of  a  round  million  dinner  parties  that  sit 
down  yearly  in  old  England.  For  to  do  anything  because  others  do  it, 
and  not  because  the  thing  is  good,  or  kind,  or  honest  in  its  own  right, 
is  to  resign  all  moral  control  and  captaincy  upon  yourself,  and  go  post- 
haste to  the  devil  with  the  greater  number.  We  smile  over  the  as- 
cendency of  priests ;  but  I  had  rather  follow  a  priest  than  what  they 
call  the  leaders  of  society.  No  life  can  better  than  that  of  Pepys  illus- 
trate the  dangers  of  this  respectable  theory  of  living.  For  what  can  be 
more  untoward  than  the  occurrence,  at  a  critical  period  and  while  the 
habits  are  still  pliable,  of  such  a  sweeping  transformation  as  the  return 
of  Charles  the  Second  ?  Round  went  the  whole  fleet  of  England  on  the 
other  tack ;  and  while  a  few  tall  pintas,  Milton  or  Pen,  still  sailed  a 
lonely  course  by  the  stars  and  their  own  private  compass,  the  cock-boat, 
Pepys,  must  go  about  with  the  majority  among  "  the  stupid  starers  and 
the  loud  huzzas." 

The  respectable  are  not  led  so  much  by  any  desire  of  applause  as 
by  a  positive  need  for  countenance.  The  weaker  and  the  tamer  the 
man,  the  more  will  he  require  this  support;  and  any  positive  quality 
relieves  him,  by  just  so  much,  of  this  dependence.  In  a  dozen  ways, 
Pepys  was  quite  strong  enough  to  please  himself  without  regard  for 
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others ;  but  his  positive  qualities  -were  not  co-extensive  with  the  field  of 
conduct ;  and  in  many  parts  of  life  he  followed,  with  gleeful  precision, 
in  the  footprints  of  the  contemporary  Mrs.  Grundy.  In  morals,  par- 
ticularly, [he  lived  by  the  countenance  of  others ;  felt  a  slight  from 
another  more  keenly  than  a  meanness  in  himself;  and  then  first 
repented  when  he  was  found  out.  You  could  talk  of  religion  or 
morality  to  such  a  man ;  and  by  the  artist  side  of  him,  by  his  lively 
sympathy  and  apprehension,  he  could  rise,  as  it  were  dramatically,  to 
the  significance  of  what  you  said.  All  that  matter  in  religion  which 
has  been  nicknamed  other- worldliness,  was  strictly  in  his  gamut ;  but  a 
rule  of  life  that  should  make  a  man  rudely  virtuous,  following  right  in 
good  report  and  ill  report,  was  a  foolishness  and  a  stumbling-block  to 
Pepys.  He  was  much  thrown  across  the  Friends ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  instructive  than  his  attitude  towards  these  most  interesting  people 
of  that  age.  I  have  mentioned  how  he  conversed  with  one  as  he  rode ; 
when  he  saw  some  brought  from  a  meeting  under  arrest,  "  I  would  to 
God,"  said  he,  "  they  would  either  conform,  or  be  more  wise  and  not 
be  catched ; "  and  to  a  Quaker  in  his  own  oflice  he  extended  a  timid 
though  effectual  protection.  Meanwhile  there  was  growing  up  next 
door  to  him  that  beautiful  nature,  William  Pen.  It  is  odd  that  Pepys 
condemned  him  for  a  fop ;  odd,  though  natural  enough  when  you  see 
Pen's  portrait,  that  Pepys  was  jealous  of  him  with  his  wife.  But  the 
cream  of  the  story  is  when  Pen  publishes  his  Sandy  Foundation 
Shaken,  and  Pepys  has  it  read  aloud  by  his  wife.  "  I  find  it,"  he  says, 
"  so  well  writ  as,  I  think,  it  is  too  good  for  him  ever  to  have  writ  it ; 
and  it  is  a  serious  sort  of  book,  and  not  fit  for  everybody  to  read." 
Nothing  is  more  galling  to  the  merely  respectable  than  to  be  brought 
in  contact  with  religious  ardour.  Pepys  had  his  own  foundation,  sandy 
enough,  but  dear  to  him  from  practical  considerations,  and  he  would 
read  the  book  with  true  uneasiness  of  spirit ;  for  conceive  the  blow  if, 
by  some  plaguy  accident,  this  Pen  were  to  convert  him  !  It  was 
a  different  kind  of  doctrine  that  he  judged  profitable  for  himself 
and  others.  "  A  good  sermon  of  Mr.  Gifford's  at  our  church,  upon 
'  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  A  very  excellent  and  per- 
suasive, good  and  moral  sermon.  He  showed,  like  a  wise  man,  that 
righteousness  is  a  surer  moral  way  of  being  rich  than  sin  and  villainy." 
It  is  thus  that  respectable  people  desire  to  have  their  Greathearts 
address  them,  telling,  in  mild  accents,  how  you  may  make  the  best  of 
both  worlds,  and  be  a  moral  hero  without  courage,  kindness,  or  trouble- 
some reflection;  and  thus  the  Gospel,  cleared  of  Eastern  metaphor, 
becomes  a  manual  of  worldly  prudence,  and  a  handybook  for  Pepys  and 
the  successful  merchant. 

The  respectability  of  Pepys  was  deeply  grained.  He  has  no  idea  of 
truth  except  for  the  diary.  He  has  no  care  that  a  thing  shall  be,  if  it 
but  appear ;  gives  out  that  he  has  inherited  a  good  estate,  when  he  has 
seemingly  got  nothing  but  a  lawsuit;  and  is  pleased  to  be  thought 
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liberal  when  he  knows  he  has  been  mean.  He  is  conscientiously 
ostentatious.  I  say  conscientiously,  with  reason.  He  could  never  have 
been  taken  for  a  fop,  like  Pen,  but  arrayed  himself  in  a  manner  nicely 
suitable  to  his  position.  For  long  he  hesitated  to  assume  the  famous  peri- 
wig ;  for  a  public  man  should  travel  gravely  with  the  fashions,  not  fop- 
pishly before,  nor  dowdily  behind,  the  central  movement  of  his  age.  For 
long  he  durst  not  keep  a  carriage ;  that,  in  his  circumstances,  would  have 
been  improper ;  but  a  time  comes,  with  the  growth  of  his  fortune,  when 
the  impropriety  has  shifted  to  the  other  side,  and  he  is  "  ashamed  to  be 
seen  in  a  hackney."  Pepys  talked  about  being  "  a  Quaker  or  some  very 
melancholy  thing ;  "  for  my  part,  I  can  imagine  nothing  so  melancholy, 
because  nothing  half  so  silly,  as  to  be  concerned  about  such  problems. 
But  so  respectability  and  the  duties  of  society  haunt  and  burden  their 
poor  devotees ;  and  what  seems  at  first  the  very  primrose  path  of  life 
proves  difficult  and  thorny  like  the  rest.  And  the  time  comes  to  Pepys, 
as  to  all  the  merely  respectable,  when  he  must  not  only  order  his  plea- 
sures, but  even  clip  his  virtuous  movements,  to  the  public  pattern  of 
the  age.  There  was  some  juggling  among  officials  to  avoid  direct  tax- 
ation ;  and  Pepys,  with  a  noble  impulse,  growing  ashamed  of  this  dis- 
honesty, designed  to  charge  himself  with  1,000£. ;  but  finding  none  to  set 
him  an  example,  "  nobody  of  our  ablest  merchants  "  with  this  moderate 
liking  for  clean  hands,  he  judged  it  "not  decent;  "  he  feared  it  would 
"  be  thought  vain  glory ;  "  and,  rather  than  appear  singular,  cheerfully 
remained  a  thief.  One  able  merchant's  countenance,  and  Pepys  had 
dared  to  do  an  honest  act !  Had  he  found  one  brave  spirit,  properly 
recognised  by  society,  he  might  have  gone  far  as  a  disciple.  Mrs. 
Turner,  it  is  true,  can  fill  him  full  of  sordid  scandal,  and  make  him 
believe,  against  the  testimony  of  his  senses,  that  Pen's  venison  pasty 
stank  like  the  devil ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Sir  William  Coventry  can 
raise  him  by  a  word  into  another  being.  Pepys,  when  he  is  with 
Coventry,  talks  in  the  vein  of  an  old  Roman.  What  does  he  care  for 
office  or  emolument  ?  "  Thank  God,  I  have  enough  of  my  own,"  says  he, 
"  to  buy  me  a  good  book  and  a  good  fiddle,  and  I  have  a  good  wife." 
And  again,  we  find  this  pair  projecting  an  old  age  when  an  ungrateful 
country  shall  have  dismissed  them  from  the  field  of  public  service ; 
Coventry  living  retired  in  a  fine  house,  and  Pepys  dropping  in,  "  it  may 
be,  to  read  a  chapter  of  Seneca." 

Under  this  influence,  the  only  good  one  in  his  life,  Pepys  continued 
zealous  and,  for  the  period,  pure  in  his  employment.  He  would  not  be 
"  bribed  to  be  unjust,"  he  says,  though  he  was  "  not  so  squeamish  as  to 
refuse  a  present  after,"  suppose  the  king  to  have  received  no  wrong. 
His  new  arrangement  for  the  victualling  of  Tangier,  he  tells  us  with 
honest  complacency,  will  save  the  king  a  thousand  and  gain  Pepys  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year — a  statement  which  exactly  fixes  the  degree  of 
the  age's  enlightenment.  But  for  his  industry  and  capacity  no  praise 
pan  be  too  high.  It  was  an  unending  struggle  for  the  man  to  stick  to 
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his  business  in  such  a  garden  of  Armida  as  he  found  this  life ;  and  the 
story  of  his  oaths,  so  often  broken,  so  courageously  renewed,  is  worthy 
rather  of  admiration  than  the  contempt  it  has  received. 

Elsewhere,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  Coventry's  influence,  we  find 
him  losing  scruples  and  daily  complying  further  with  the  age.  When 
he  began  the  journal,  he  was  a  trifle  prim  and  puritanic ;  merry  enough, 
to  be  sure,  over  his  private  cups,  and  still  remembering  Magdalene  ale 
and  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Ainsworth  of  Cambridge.  But  youth  is 
a  hot  season  with  all ;  when  a  man  smells  April  and  May  he  is  apt  at 
times  to  stumble ;  and  in  spite  of  a  disordered  practice,  Pepys's  theory, 
the  better  things  that  he  approved  and  followed  after,  we  may  even  say 
were  strict.  Where  there  was  "  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail,  dancing,  singing, 
and  drinking,"  he  felt  "  ashamed,  and  went  away ; "  and  when  he  slept 
in  church,  he  prayed  God  forgive  him.  In  but  a  little  while  we  find 
him  with  some  ladies  keeping  each  other  awake  "  from  spite,"  as  though 
not  to  sleep  in  church  were  an  obvious  hardship;  and  yet  later  he 
calmly  passes  the  time  of  service,  looking  about  him,  through  a  telescope, 
on  all  the  pretty  women.  His  favourite  ejaculation,  "  Lord ! "  occurs 
but  once  that  I  have  observed  in  1660,  never  in  '61,  twice  in  '62, 
and  at  least  five  times  in  '63 ;  after  which  the  "  Lords"  may  be  said  to 
pullulate  like  herrings,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  "  damned,"  as  it 
were  a  whale  among  the  shoal.  He  and  his  wife,  once  filled  with 
dudgeon  by  some  innocent  freedoms  at  a  marriage,  are  soon  content  to 
go  pleasuring  with  my  Lord  Brouncker's  mistress,  who  was  not  even,  by 
his  own  account,  the  most  discreet  of  mistresses.  Tag,  rag,  and  bobtail, 
dancing,  singing,  and  drinking,  become  his  natural  element ;  actors  and 
actresses  and  drunken,  roaring  courtiers  are  to  be  found  in  his  society ; 
until  the  man  grew  so  involved  with  Saturnalian  manners  and  com- 
panions that  he  was  shot  almost  unconsciously  into  the  grand  domestic 
crash  of  1668. 

That  was  the  legitimate  issue  and  punishment  of  years  of  staggering 
walk  and  conversation.  The  man  who  has  smoked  his  pipe  for  half  a 
century  in  a  powder  magazine  finds  himself  at  last  the  author  and  the 
victim  of  a  hideous  disaster.  So  with  our  pleasant-minded  Pepys  and 
his  peccadillos.  All  of  a  sudden,  as  he  still  trips  dexterously  enough 
among  the  dangers  of  a  double-faced  career,  thinking  no  great  evil, 
humming  to  himself  the  trillo,  Fate  takes  the  further  conduct  of  that 
matter  from  his  hands,  and  brings  him  face  to  face  with  the  consequences 
of  his  acts.  For  a  man  still,  after  so  many  years,  the  lover,  although 
not  the  constant  lover,  of  his  wife — for  a  man,  besides,  who  was  so 
greatly  careful  of  appearances — the  revelation  of  his  infidelities  was  a 
crushing  blow.  The  tears  that  he  shed,  the  indignities  that  he  endured, 
are  not  to  be  measured.  A  vulgar  woman,  and  now  justly  incensed, 
Mrs.  Pepys  spared  him  no  detail  of  suffering.  She  was  violent,  threat- 
ening him  with  the  tongs  ;  she  was  careless  of  his  honour,  driving  him 
to  insult  the  mistress  whom  she  had  driven  him  to  betray  and  to  dis- 
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card  ;  worst  of  all,  she  was  hopelessly  inconsequent,  in  word  and  thought 
and  deed,  now  lulling  him  with  reconciliations,  and  anon  flaming  forth 
again  with  the  original  anger.  Pepys  had  not  used  his  wife  well ;  he 
had  wearied  her  with  jealousies,  even  while  himself  unfaithful ;  he  had 
grudged  her  clothes  and  pleasures,  while  lavishing  both  upon  himself; 
he  had  abused  her  in  words ;  he  had  bent  his  fist  at  her  in  anger ;  he 
had  once  blacked  her  eye ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  oddest  particulars  in  that 
odd  diary  of  his,  that,  while  the  injury  is  referred  to  once  in  passing, 
there  is  no  hint  as  to  the  occasion  or  the  manner  of  the  blow.  But  now, 
when  he  is  in  the  wrong,  nothing  can  exceed  the  long-suffering  affection 
of  this  impatient  husband.  While  he  was  still  sinning  and  still  un- 
discovered, he  seems  not  to  have  known  a  touch  of  penitence  stronger 
than  what  might  lead  him  to  take  his  wife  to  the  theatre,  or  for  an 
airing,  or  to  give  her  a  new  dress,  by  way  of  compensation.  Once  found 
out,  however,  and  he  seems  to  himself  to  have  lost  all  claim  to  decent 
usage.  It  is  perhaps  the  strongest  instance  of  his  externality.  His 
wife  may  do  what  she  pleases,  and  though  he  may  groan,  it  will  never 
occur  to  him  to  blame  her ;  he  has  no  weapon  left  but  tears  and  the 
most  abject  submission.  We  should  perhaps  have  respected  him  more 
had  he  not  given  way  so  utterly — above  all,  had  he  refused  to  write, 
under  his  wife's  dictation,  an  insulting  letter  to  his  unhappy  fellow- 
culprit,  Miss  Willet ;  but  somehow  I  believe  we  like  him  better  as  he 
was. 

The  death  of  his  wife,  following  so  shortly  after,  must  have  stamped 
the  impression  of  this  episode  upon  his  mind.  For  the  remaining  years  of 
his  long  life  we  have  no  diary  to  help  us,  and  we  have  seen  already  how 
little  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  tenor  of  his  correspondence ;  but  what 
with  the  recollection  of  the  catastrophe  of  his  married  life,  what  with 
the  natural  influence  of  his  advancing  years  and  reputation,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  period  of  gallantry  was  at  an  end  for  Pepys ;  and  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  he  sat  down  at  last  to  an  honoured  and  agreeable 
old  age  among  his  books  and  music,  the  correspondent  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the  poetical  counsellor  of  Dryden. 
Through  all  this  period,  that  diary  which  contained  the  secret  memoirs 
of  his  life,  with  all  its  inconsistencies  and  escapades,  had  been  religiously 
preserved ;  nor,  when  he  came  to  die,  does  he  appear  to  have  provided 
for  its  destruction.  So  we  may  conceive  him  faithful  to  the  end  to  all 
his  dear  and  early  memories ;  still  mindful  of  Mrs.  Hely  in  the  woods  at 
Epsom;  still  lighting  at  Islington  for  a  cup  of  kindness  to  the  dead; 
still,  if  he  heard  again  that  air  that  once  so  much  disturbed  him, 
thrilling  at  the  recollection  of  the  love  that  bound  him  to  his  wife. 

E.  L.  S. 
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(A  DRAMATIC  TALE.    BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE.) 

I. 

THE  ARTIST  AND  His  FRIENDS. 

STEPHEN  YORKE,  born  in  1840,  the  son  of  a  Northumberland  fisherman, 
was  a  few  years  ago  the  most  fashionable  portrait-painter  in  London. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  power  and  genius  show  in  their  faces, 
in  their  gestures,  and  in  their  whole  presence.  His  brow  projected  mas- 
sively above  the  eyes,  which  were  large,  slow  in  their  movements,  and  at 
once  comprehensive  and  penetrating  in  their  regard.  His  nose  was 
strongly  and  yet  delicately  moulded,  denoting  a  vigorous  personality  and 
refined  perceptions.  There  were  indications  of  a  generous  animalism  in 
his  full  mouth  and  chin ;  but  the  way  his  lips  were  set  against  each 
other,  and  the  fine  arch  and  space  of  the  head  above  the  temples,  showed 
that  he  had  not  only  kept  these  instincts  in  subjection,  but  had  made 
them  the  trained  servants  of  his  art.  Eloquent  expressions  kindled  in 
this  face,  which  was  rather  forcible  than  handsome :  his  voice  had  an 
ear-filling  resonance,  and  was  singularly  flexible.  It  was  said  of  him 
that,  by  his  looks  and  his  tones,  he  could  call  any  expression  he  desired 
into  the  face  of  his  sitter ;  certainly,  in  many  of  his  portraits,  especially 
of  women,  the  inner  nature  seems  to  stand  revealed,  so  that  to  see  them 
was  almost  equivalent  to  having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
originals.  Some  people  he  refused  to  paint,  on  the  rather  odd  plea  that 
they  had  "  no  backs  to  their  heads,"  and  many  readers  may  remember 
the  sensation  that  was  caused  by  his  rejection  of  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Montgomery's  request  to  sit  to  him.  "  Why  not,  in  Heaven's  name  ?  " 
his  friend  Ivo  Scott  once  asked  him.  "  Isn't  she  good-looking  enough 
for  you  ?  "  Yorke  made  no  reply  for  about  a  minute,  when  he  growled 
out,  with  a  kind  of  fierceness,  "  Because  I'm  not  a  libertine !  "  Scott 
(who  was  a  son  of  Lord  Cairngorme,  and  in  the  diplomatic  service) 
walked  off  to  meditate  over  this  answer,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
Six  months  later,  however,  when  Mrs.  Montgomery  eloped  with  Captain 
Capello,  he  began  to  fancy  he  saw  some  light  in  it.  "  That  fellow 
Yorke,"  he  remarked,  "  had  seen  what  was  in  the  woman  ;  and  he  has 
such  a  confounded  reverence  for  his  art,  or  something,  that  he  would 
neither  paint  it,  nor  paint  her  without  it.  It's  a  wonder  to  me  how  he 
ever  gets  on  !  " 

*  Copyright  in  the  United  States  by  Julian  Hawthorne. 
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Stephen  Yorke  got  on  very  well,  nevertheless.     He  had  begun,  like 
Benjamin  West  or  William  Turner,  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder, 
and  he  had  honestly  fought  for  and  mastered  eveiy  step.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  story  of  these  early  struggles,  mistakes,  suc- 
cesses, triumphs,  disappointments.     By  the  time  he  came  up  to  London, 
he  had  travelled  on  foot  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  had  deeply  studied 
art  and  nature  at  every  turn,  and  was  already,  though  no  one  knew  it 
then,  a  great  painter.     It  does  not  say  much  for  the  enterprise  of  art- 
critics  that  he  remained  unknown  for  nearly  a  year,  and  that  the  man 
of  all  others  to  bring  him  prominently  before  the  world  was  Sir  Montagu 
Goldsborough,  the  banker  of  Lombard  Street,  who  understood  no  more 
about  art  than  Yorke  did  about  finance.     But   Sir  Montagu,  besides 
being  a  kind-hearted  fellow  at  bottom,  happened  to  be  building  a  picture 
gallery  at  the  back  of  his  house  in  Prince's  Gate,  and  wanted  pictures  to 
put  in  it.     A  dealer  recommended  Yorke  to  him,  and  the  rest  was  easy. 
Art  and  Finance  became  very  good  friends,  and  mutiially  benefited  each 
other.     By  the  end  of  another  year,  Yorke  was  as  "  fashionable  "  as  he 
could  desire,  and  could  make  as  much  money  as  he  pleased.     But  he  was 
always  an  eccentric  fellow,  and  the  quaint,  religious  bias,  which  had 
been  given  to  his  character  while  still  a  boy  in  his  Northumberland 
home,  never  left  him.     The  Honourable  Ivo  Scott  used  to  call  him  an 
"  old  Puritan,"  though,  so  far  as  age  was  concerned,  Yorke  was  Scott's 
junior  by  two  years.     But  he  was  the  larger  man  of  the  two,  mentally 
and  physically  :  and  the  fact  that  Scott  was  twice  as  much  a  man  of  the 
world  as  his  friend,  scarcely  balanced  this  advantage. 

In  spite  of  the  difference  in  their  education  and  philosophy,  Scott  was 
the  most  intimate  friend  Yorke  had.  Once,  while  walking  together  in 
the  Alps,  Scott's  foot  had  slipped,  and  he  had  rolled  down  a  steep  incline 
two  hundred  yards  to  the  bottom  of  a  gully,  where  he  lay  insensible,  with 
a  broken  leg.  Yorke  clambered  down  after  him,  picked  him  up,  and 
actually  carried  him  in  his  arms  back  to  the  path  again,  and  thence  on 
to  the  next  village — a  feat  of  strength  almost  incredible,  and  still  re- 
membered in  those  parts.  Having  got  him  to  bed,  Yorke  set  his  friend's 
leg  for  him,  and  took  the  best  of  care  of  him  till  he  got  well.  Scott 
always  thereafter  halted  a  little  on  his  right  foot ;  but  he  did  not  need 
that  to  keep  him  in  mind  of  the  other's  kindness.  The  satirical  diplo- 
matist was  not  forgetful  of  services  rendered  him,  though  he  was  not 
given  to  gush.  He  glorified  Yorke  behind  his  back  ;  and  Yorke  loved 
him. 

Yorke's  studio  was  worth  seeing  ;  it  was  full  of  irregular  beauty  in 
the  way  of  ornamentation,  draperies,  vases,  and  strange  plunder  from 
foreign  lands,  not  to  speak  of  the  multitude  of  studies,  sketches,  and 
half- finished  pictures  which  hung  or  stood  about  the  walls.  The  place 
was  kept  in  order  by  a  fine  old  personage  who  rejoiced  in  the  appropriate 
name  of  Raphael.  His  acquaintance  with  Stephen  Yorke  dated  back  to 
the  period  of  the  latter's  infancy,  for  Raphael  had  been  a  comrade  of 
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Yorke's  father,  and  had  faced  along  with  him  many  a  wintry  blast  on 
the  German  Ocean.  At  last  their  little  vessel  was  driven  by  a  storm  on 
the  Scottish  coast :  the  elder  Yorke  was  drowned,  and  Raphael  suffered 
injuries  which  permanently  lost  him  the  use  of  his  left  arm.  Being  thus 
deprived  of  the  means  of  getting  his  livelihood,  it  would  have  gone  hard 
with  Raphael  had  not  Stephen  heard  of  his  plight  and  brought  him  up 
to  London.  The  old  fellow  had  a  fine  head  and  face,  and  a  magnificent 
grey  beard,  and  though  full  sixty  years  of  age,  his  thews  and  sinews 
were  almost  as  staunch  as  ever.  Stephen  often  used  him  as  a  model, 
which  tickled  the  vanity  of  the  venerable  mariner,  and  gradually  brought 
him  to  the  belief  that  his  "  young  master"  was  in  no  small  degree  in- 
debted to  him  for  success  in  his  profession.  He  moreover  caught  up  a 
number  of  artistic  phrases,  which  he  mingled  in  the  oddest  manner  with 
his  own  seafaring  speech,  and  considered  that  he  was  thereby  justified  in 
asserting  himself  as  an  art-critic  and  connoisseur.  All  this  delighted 
Stephen,  and  the  relations  between  the  old  sailor  and  the  artist  were  of 
the  pleasantest  and  raciest  description.  They  chatted  together  in  their 
native  northern  dialect,  recalled  old  times,  laughed  and  growled,  and 
altogether  behaved  more  like  a  couple  of  boys  than  like  an  old  man  and 
a  younger  one.  Raphael  was  one  of  the  sights  and  attractions  of  the 
studio,  and  the  visitors  generally  followed  the  example  of  the  master  in 
allowing  him  great  liberties.  He  kept  the  door,  and  denied  entrance  to 
callers  gruffly,  or  permitted  it  importantly,  as  the  case  might  be ;  enter- 
taining no  doubt  that  Stephen,  and  himself  through  Stephen,  were  the 
two  most  considerable  people  in  London,  and  therefore  in  the  world. 
Whatever  his  idiosyncrasies  of  behaviour  or  opinion,  he  was  as  trusty 
and  competent  a  henchman  and  factotum  as  ever  artist  had  ;  and  Stephen, 
who  was  accustomed  to  value  men  on  the  basis  of  their  manhood,  and 
not  for  any  accidental  gloss  of  education  or  faculty  that  they  might 
chance  to  have  added  to  them,  was  wont  to  think  and  to  say  that 
Raphael  was  as  good  a  man  as  he,  and  a  much  wiser  one. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  Stephen  Yorke,  though  not  at  first  sight  a 
man  calculated  to  get  on  very  smoothly  in  the  most  unconsciously  arti- 
ficial society  in  the  world,  had  nevertheless  gathered  round  him  a  few 
cordial  and  sound  supporters.  In  fact,  he  had  nearly  all  the  things  that 
ought  to  make  a  man  feel  secure  and  happy ;  and  happy  he  was,  in  his 
own  fashion,  most  of  the  time.  For  all  that,  there  were  one  or  two 
matters  that  troubled  him. 

II. 
LEAVEN  FROM  AMERICA. 

On  a  certain  fine  afternoon  in  July,  the  redoubtable  Raphael  being 
left  in  solitary  command  of  the  studio,  and  having  set  the  two  easels  and 
the  throne  in  readiness,  and  done  whatever  other  little  job  he  could 
think  of  about  the  place,  had  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Morning  Post  from 
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the  sofa,  and  was  occupying  himself  by  spelling  out  some  of  the  fashion- 
able intelligence.  He  had  just  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  important 
fact  that  a  marriage  had  been  arranged  between  Percy  Gordon,  Esquire, 
nephew  of  Sir  Tobias  Gordon,  Bart.,  of  Cedarhurst,  and  Lady  Cicely 
Pope,  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Eightoaks.  "  Ou  aye,  I  remember 
that  lass,"  said  Raphael  to  himself ;  "  Master  Stephen  and  me  did  for 
her  last  spring,  and  a  right  fair  bit  of  work  it  was,  that  it  was,  though 
I  says  it  as  shouldn't ! " — and  was  going  on  to  learn  that  Sir  Montagu 
Goldsborough  had  entertained  a  select  circle  of  friends  at  his  mansion 
in  Prince's  Gate  last  night;  covers  were  laid  for  thirty;  among  the 
guests  were  Lord  Scatterblunt,  the  Honourable  Ivo  Scott,  Mademoiselle 
Gordoni  ....  He  had  got  as  far  as  this,  when  his  studies  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  sharp  ringing  of  the  door-bell.  Raphael  lifted  his  star- 
board eye  to  the  brass  face  of  the  tall  Norman  timepiece  in  the  corner, 
saw  that  it  was  close  upon  three  o'clock,  laid  down  his  paper,  and  rose 
to  his  feet. 

"  Six  bells  !  "  said  he,  pulling  down  his  jacket  and  giving  his  beard  a 
twist.  "'Twill  be  Sir  Montagu  and  Miss  Gabrielle.  And  Master 
Stephen  not  to  the  fore.  Well,  well ;  for  my  part  I'm  all  the  easier. 
She's  not  the  lass  for  him — not  ballast  enough  to  my  mind.  If  'twas 
madmerselle,  now  .  .  .  but  no  matter  !  " 

Thus  soliloquising,  he  drew  aside  the  portiere  that  concealed  the  door, 
and  opened  it.  Immediately  a  tall,  brown,  grave-looking  gentleman 
entered,  with  a  rapid,  decisive  step,  and  a  keen,  enterprising  eye.  He 
held  a  card-case  in  his  hand,  and  after  advancing  a  few  paces  into  the 
room  he  halted  and  faced  the  astonished  Raphael,  measuring  him  from 
top  to  toe  with  a  glance. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  1 "  he  said,  in  a  dry,  leisurely  voice.  "  My 
card — I  am  Colonel  Sparks,  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Universe, 
and  agent  of  the  American  Grand  Opera'  and  Concert  Combination 
Troupe.  You  are  a  famous  man,  sir ;  your  name  and  your  works  are 
familiar  to  the  American  public.  I  am  proud  to  meet  you  "—here  the 
Colonel  took  Raphael's  hand  and  shook  it ;  after  which  he  put  his  card- 
case  in  his  pocket  and  produced  a  note- book.  "  I  am  come,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  slight  bow,  "to  inspect  your  picture  of  Mademoiselle 
Gordoni.  I  should  state  that  we  propose  to  run  the  Gordoni  as  prima 
donna  of  our  troupe,  and  we  may  be  induced  to  purchase  this  work,  if 
we  can  agree  on  terms.  "We  calculate  it  might  be  useful  as  an  adver- 
'dsement." 

"  You  seem  for  to  be  a  man  of  many  words,  mate,"  returned  Raphael, 
"  but  I  don't  think  I  rightly  understand  you.  Would  you  see  Master 
Stephen  Yorke?' ' 

"  Are  you  not  that  gentleman,  sir  ? "  demanded  the  Colonel  warily. 

"  Me  1  by  no  means  !     My  name  is  Raphael  ..." 

The  Colonel  forsook  his  impassivity  for  a  moment,  and  started  visibly. 
He  regarded  the  ancient  mariner  with  a  surprise  that  he  scarcely  at- 
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tempted  to  conceal.  "  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Raphael,1'  he  presently  said, 
"  that  this  is  a  gratification  I  hardly  anticipated.  You  are  even  a  more 
distinguished  man  than  your  famous  colleague,  and  your  name  is,  I  may 
say,  a  household  word  among  the  aesthetic  circles  of  the  States.  Allow 
me  to  shake  once  more  the  hand  that  pourtrayed  the  '  Transfiguration.' 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  that  great  work  on  the  occasion  of  my 
last  visit  to  the  Vatican.  Reports  have  been  circulated  of  your  death, 
sir :  but  people  will  believe  anything  nowadays.  It  shall  be  contra- 
dicted at  once."  Here  the  Colonel  made  an  entry  in  his  note-book. 
"  And  so  you  are  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Yorke  1 "  he  added. 

"  Why,  we  sails  in  the  same  boat,  as  I  mought  say,"  replied  Raphael, 
who,  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  wits,  was  wholly  unable  to  catch 
the  visitor's  drift,  or  to  know  whether  he  was  being  flattered  or  insulted. 
An  American  newspaper  correspondent  was  a  kind  of  craft  which  had 
never  until  now  loomed  upon  his  horizon. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  Colonel,  completing  his  entry.  "  And  now, 
Mr.  Raphael,  with  your  permission,  we  will  proceed  to  an  examination 
of  the  Gordoni.  This,  I  presume,  will  be  the  article  1 "  and  he  advanced 
towards  the  larger  of  the  two  easels  as  he  spoke. 

"  Hold  hard  there,  mate  !  "  exclaimed  Raphael :  but  he  was  not  able 
to  say  more,  for  at  that  moment  the  entrance  of  two  new  visitors  dis- 
tracted his  attention.  The  first  was  a  short,  stout  gentleman,  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  a  white  waistcoat,  and  a  hollow  in  his  back  as  he 
walked.  He  kept  his  knees  very  straight  and  turned  his  feet  out ;  and 
he  had  emphasised  the  deep  creases  of  his  double  chin  by  a  habit  of 
settling  that  feature  back  into  his  neck.  His  face  was  ruddy,  pompous, 
and  good-humoured,  but  criss-crossed  with  many  lines,  the  traces  of  a 
life-time  spent  amidst  the  cares  and  excitements  of  business.  He  carried 
a  gold-rimmed  double-eyeglass  in  one  hand,  and  began  to  speak  in  a  full 
broad  voice  as  soon  as  he  passed  the  threshold. 

"  Well,  Stephen,  here  we  are,  you  see !  Three  minutes  late,  but  that 
was  unavoidable.  Can  stop  only  half  an  hour,  as  I  have  to  preside  at  a 
meeting  in  Hammersmith  at  .  .  .  eh  ?  Where  is  he  1 "  He  put  up  his 
eye-glasses  and  stared  this  way  and  that  in  evident  discomfiture.  "  Er — 
Raphael,  where  is  your  master  ? " 

"  I  was  expecting  him  back,  Sir  Montagu,"  replied  that  worthy ; 
"  however,  he's  not  turned  up  yet.  Mayhap  we  can  do  without  him  for 
a  bit." 

"  Not  in  again  ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Montagu,  in  a  complaining  tone. 
"  Really,  this  remissness  on  Stephen's  part  is  annoying — I  may  say 
inconsiderate.  After  engaging  to  instruct  you,  my  dear — I  admit 
gratuitously,  but  still,  an  engagement  is  an  engagement — his  conduct 
seems,  positively,  a  slight  upon  myself ! " 

These  latter  words  were  addressed  to  the  young  lady  who  had  fol- 
lowed Sir  Montagu  Goldsborough  into  the  studio.  She  was  a  small, 
graceful,  stylishly  dressed  girl,  decidedly  pretty,  but  with  the  expression 
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and  manner  of  a  woman  of  the  world.  She  smiled  composedly  at  he? 
father's  appeal,  and  remarked,  as  she  drew  off  her  gloves, 

"  Stephen  is  not  likely  to  slight  you  intentionally,  papa.  As  Raphael 
says,  I  can  go  on  with  my  work  without  him.  Lst  us  begin  at  once." 

"  You'll  find  the  palette  and  brushes  set  to  your  hand,  miss,"  put  in 
Raphael,  touching  his  forelock  with  a  certain  dignified  deference. 

"  Ton  my  word,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  the  stout  baronet,  dabbing  his 
forehead  with  his  handkerchief  and  looking  very  red,  "  I've  a  good  mind 
to  say  I  won't  sit  at  all  this  morning.  If  Stephen  anticipated  being 
away,  why  couldn't  he  have  sent  us  word  to  that  effect  ?  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  be  made  subject  to  the  caprices  of  any  man." 

"  Good  gracious,  papa,  what  is  the  use  of  getting  into  such  a  fume  ?  " 
inquired  the  young  lady,  who  had  by  this  time  established  herself  at  her 
easel.  "  You  know  he  never  knew  what  the  time  was  since  he  was  born. 
Do  you  know,  Raphael,"  she  added,  "  whether  Mr.  Yorke  had  any  other 
engagement  this  morning  1 " 

"  Oh,  ay,  miss,"  returned  the  old  sailor,  "  he  was  to '  mess  with  the 
Duchess  of  Marylebone  at  two  bells — one  o'clock,  I  would  say." 

Goldsborough  turned  briskly,  and  his  aggrieved  manner  underwent  a 
softening  change. 

"  Duchess  of ...  what  did  you  say  ?  "  he  inqiiired  in  a  subdued 
tone. 

"  Her  Grace  of  Marylebone,  papa,"  said  the  daughter,  with  a  slight 
ironical  lifting  of  her  slender  eyebrows,  "  and  now  will  you  take  your 
seat,  please  1 " 

Sir  Montagu  Goldsborough  put  his  handkerchief  into  his  pocket  with 
an  air  of  satisfaction  and  restored  good-humour.  "  Well,  well,"  he  said, 
"we  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  Stephen,  either.  The  Duchess  of 
Marylebone,  eh  ?  My  dear,  I  consider  it  very  proper  of  Stephen — a 
very  commendable  proceeding  on  his  part,  not  to  permit  his  devotion  to 
art  to  interfere  with  the  higher — er — social  convenances."  He  ascended 
the  throne  and  seated  himself  with  dignified  complacency  in  the  chair, 
adding,  "  we  may  as  well  get  on  with  the  portrait  without  further  delay." 

The  sitting  proceeded  accordingly  ;  for  Miss  Gabrielle  Goldsborough 
had,  for  four  or  five  months  past,  been  pursuing  under  Stephen's  guidance 
the  art  of  painting  in  oils.  She  was  a  girl  who  had  a  good  deal  of  talent 
of  a  general  kind,  but  was  sadly  in  need  of  some  motive  or  impulse  to 
set  her  talent  in  motion.  Not  long  after  her  acquaintance  with  Stephen 
began,  however,  the  persuasion  forced  itself  upon  her  that  it  was  as  an 
artist  that  she  was  destined  to  find  an  outlet  for  those  vague  yearnings 
towards  the  beautiful  and  the  clever  which  had  long  since  been  working 
in  her  soul.  Yorke,  though  by  no  means  tolerant  of  pupils,  as  a  general 
thing,  could  not  refuse  to  oversee  the  artistic  education  of  the  daughter 
of  his  first  discoverer  and  patron.  And  having  once  undertaken  the 
thing,  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  energy 
and  earnestness  to  it;  much  more,  indeed,  than  the  pupil  herself  had 
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intended  to  do.  At  a]l  events,  she  had  made  considerable  progress,  and 
•was  surprised  at  her  own  diligence.  Whether  she  was  inspired  by  pure 
love  of  art  to  make  these  exertions,  or  whether  she  would  continue  them 
only  so  long  as  some  other  stimulus  which  was  not  exactly  artistic  was 
exercised  upon  her,  are  questions  which  we  need  not  at  this  moment 
examine. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Sparks,  after  having  scrutinised  the  partly- 
finished  portrait  of  the  Gordoni  with  the  eye  of  a  business  agent  if  not  of 
an  art  connoisseur,  had  gone  on  to  take  notes  of  the  various  other  objects 
of  interest  in  the  studio,  including  the  tapestry  hangings  and  the  Oriental 
floor-rugs,  and  not  forgetting  the  marks  on  the  porcelain.  In  his  own 
way,  the  Colonel  was  as  thorough  a  man  as  Yorke  himself.  -But  while 
thus  attentive  to  his  own  affairs,  he  had  been  careful  not  to  allow  what 
was  going  forward  between  the  other  occupants  of  the  studio  entirely  to 
escape  him;  and  he  now  took  advantage  of  the  quiet  interval  to  step 
forward  and  make  himself  agreeable. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Sir  Montagu  Goldsborough  1 "  he  said  in  his 
leisurely  tones,  boAving  with  formal  courtesy.  . "  Though  personally  un- 
known to  you,  sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  an  influential  organ 
of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States;  and  in  its  name  I  beg  to 
assure  you  that  your  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  the 
old  world  has  long  been  recognised  in  our  business  circles.  My  card,  sir 
— Colonel  Sparks,  correspondent,  and  so  forth.  I  am  proud  to  shake 
hands  with  you,  Sir  Montagu,"  added  the  Colonel,  pleasantly  ;  "  and  I 
present  my  compliments  to  this  young  lady,  whom  I  take  to  be  your 
daughter." 

Sir  Montagu,  though  a  little  startled  by  this  unexpected  address, 
was,  upon  reflection,  flattered  by  it.  Large  numbers  of  Americans  came 
every  year  to  London ;  many  of  them  were  wealthy  persons,  and  it 
behoved  him,  as  an  alert  business  man,  not  to  neglect  whatever  reasonable 
and  respectable  opportunities  of  enlarging  and  advertising  his  business 
connections  might  come  in  his  way.  Accordingly  he  bent  his  head  in  an 
affable  manner  towards  Colonel  Sparks,  and  bethought  himself  what 
polite  thing  he  could  say  to  him. 

"I  am  gratified  to  meet  a  gentleman  of  your  nation  and — er — pro- 
fession," he  began.  "America  is,  I  understand,  a  place  of  growing 
importance.  War,  although  a  terrible  calamity  in  itself,  is  indirectly 
the — er — means  of  effecting  many  desirable  results.  And  as  for  litera- 
ture—journalism especially — I  have  always  been  disposed  to  regard  it 
with — er,  er — with  favour  !  " 

'*  Sir  Montagu,"  returned  the  Colonel  with  gravity,  "  you  justify  the 
opinion  I  had  been  led  to  form  of  your  capacities.  And  this  young 
lady,"  he  inclined  himself  courteously  towards  Gabrielle,  "  bids  fair,  in 
the  elegant  pursuit  she  has  chosen,  to  prove  herself  a  worthy  daughter 
of  her  race.  She  paints  considerably  well — she  does  indeed  !  " 

"  Colonel  Sparks's  flattery  is  as  discriminating  as  his  discrimination 
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is  flattering,"  said  Gabrielle,  with  ironic  intent,  for  she  did  not  share  her 
father's  desire  to  be  on' good  terms  with  the  great  Republic  across  the 
ocean.  But  the  Colonel  was  not  to  be  discouraged. 

"  I  thank  you  for  that  observation,  Miss  Goldsb  orough,"  he  said.  "  I 
should  be  happy  to  sit  down  and  have  a  chat  with  you  and  your  good 
father  j  but  I  have  a  press  of  engagements  on  hand,  and  I  shall  have  to- 
postpone  seeing  Yorke  till  a  future  occasion.  But  the  New  York  Uni- 
verse is  always  glad  to  open  its  columns  to  facts  concerning  leaders  of 
London  society,  Sir  Montagu,  and  if  I  can  wire  a  line  or  two  about  you, 
it  would  be  esteemed  a  favour." 

"  Colonel  Sparks,"  replied  the  baronet,  with  a  gracious  smile,  "  it 
shall  not  be  my  fault  if  our  acquaintance  ceases  here.  I  am  giving  a. 
small  garden-party  at  my  villa  at  Putney  to-morrow  afternoon  :  do  me- 
the  favour  to — er — join  us.  Four  o'clock." 

"  I  shall  be  proud  to  do  so,  sir,"  the  Colonel  replied,  making  an  entry 
in  his  note-book.  "  You  may  count  upon  me,  Sir  Montagu,  at  four 
o'clock.  And  now  allow  me  to  wish  you  and  this  young  lady  a  very 
good  morning.  Mr.  Raphael,  the  same  to  you." 

The  Colonel  waved  his  hat  and  departed.  Sir  Montagu  settled  him- 
self comfortably  in  his  chair  and  remarked,  "  A  highly  intelligent  and: 
agreeable  man ! " 

"  Oh,  papa  !  "  his  daughter  exclaimed  protesting  ly. 

"  Ambitious,  evidently,"  continued  the  father  ;  "  but  possessed  of  a. 
sense — a  most  comfortable  sense — of  er — er — social  values ! " 

"  Of  his  own  social  importance,  I  should  say,"  put  in  Gabrielle. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  noticed  with  concern  your  aptness  to  jump  at  con- 
clusions. Colonel  Sparks  is — er — an  officer ;  and  since  the  United 
States  army  is,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,  small  and  select,  it  follows 
that  an  American  colonel  must  be  a  rare  and  distinguished  individual. 
Moreover,  he  seems  to  be  a  friend  of  our  friend  Stephen  Yorke." 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Yorke  had  shown  his  friendship  by  being  here  to  enter- 
tain his  friend." 

"In  Stephen's  unavoidable  absence,  that  pleasure  devolves  upon  me. 
And  now,  my  dear,  as  opportunity  serves,  I  would  like  to  sound  you 
upon  a  matter  of  grave — of  very  grave — moment." 

"  Oh,  please  not,  papa  !     I  hate  grave  moments  !  " 

"  Your  diffidence,  my  dear,  is  maidenly  and  appropriate.  Still,  you 
must  bear  iu  mind  that  you  are  two-and-twenty " 

"  Twenty,  papa  dear !  "  interrupted  the  young  lady,  rather  pertly. 

"  And  it  is  my  ambition  to  see  you  satisfactorily  settled  in  life,"  the 
baronet  went  on.  "  Let  me  mention,  in  the  first  place,  that,  although  I 
have  been  many  years  a  widower,  I  myself  may  see  fit  to  alter  my 
domestic  arrangements — ahem  !  but  not,  of  course,  until  you  are  happily 
and — er — substantially  married.  Now,  your  name  has,  for  some  time- 
past,  been  coupled  with  Stephen  Yorke's.  Though  not  a  man  of  noble- 
lineage,  his  position  as  an  artist  is  second  to  none  in  the  land.  I 
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believe  you  regard  him  with  no  unfavourable  eye,  and  his  behaviour  to- 
wards you " 

"  He  is  always  kind  and  attentive  to  me,  of  course,"  interrupted 
Gabrielle,  with  somewhat  less  composure  than  she  had  heretofore  shown  ; 
"  but  I  don't  think  he  is  in  the  least  what  you  would  call  a  marrying 
man.  He  looks  so  grave  and  gloomy  sometimes,  that  I  have  wondered 
whether  he  hasn't  been  doing  something  very  dreadful !  " 

The  baronet  was  shocked.  "  My  dear,"  he  remonstrated,  "  your  con- 
clusions, based  upon — er — a  fantastic  imagination,  are  positively  alarm- 
ing. Stephen  Yorke  is  the  soul  of  honour !  " 

"  At  all  events,  you  had  better  leave  him  to  me,  papa,"  said  Gabrielle 
uneasily.  "  Hark  !  There  he  is  now — I  hear  his  tread  !  "  She  bent 
over  her  canvas  and  painted  away  diligently. 


III. 
ARTIST  AND  PUPIL. 

Stephen  Yorke  came  into  the  studio,  with  &  hasty  step  and  a  some- 
what preoccupied  manner.  He  made  his  apologies  briefly,  and  his 
answers  to  the  baronet's  inquiries  as  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
duchess  were  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  He  said  something  in  an  under- 
tone to  Raphael,  as  the  latter  was  helping  him  on  with  his  painting- 
jacket;  and  when,  at  length,  he  took  up  his  position  behind  Gabrielle's 
chair,  she  had  an  obscure  feeling  that  he  was  not  in  a  particularly  con- 
genial humour  for  instruction. 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  be  a  likeness? "  she  inquired  presently. 

"  Not  if  you  go  on  as  you  are  doing  now,"  replied  Stephen,  'bending 
his  brows  together  slowly.  "  You  paint  before  you  look.  Tell  the  truth, 
on  canvas  as  faithfully  as  yon  would  by  word  of  mouth — that  was  my 
plan,  and  is  my  advice.  Don't  flatter  your  father  •  he'll  be  none  the 
better  for  it.  Do  you  know  what  Ivo  Scott  said  when  he  saw  this  por- 
trait 1 " 

11  You  have  allowed  him  to  see  it !  "  exclaimed  Gabrielle  in  pretty 
dismay. 

Yorke  smiled.  "  Keep  anything  from  a  diplomatist !  He  said,  '  If 
Miss  Goldsborough  wants  another  sitter,  recommend  me.  She  lends 
from  her  own  capital  of  beauty.'  " 

"  Did  Mr.  Scott  really  say  that  1 "  murmured  the  young  lady  pen- 
sively. "  But  I  do  wish  he  hadn't  seen  this  daub." 

"  Why  are  you  afraid  of  his  criticism  ?  "  Yorke  demanded,  coming 
from  behind  her  chair,  and  looking  down  at  her. 

Gabrielle  merely  shrugged  her  shoulders ;  but  Sir  Montagu,  fancying, 
perhaps,  that  Yorke  would  be  the  better  for  a  little  well-applied  stimulus, 
took  iipon  himself  to  remark  that,  "  Possibly  my  daughter  does  not  care 
to  betray  any  real  or  imaginary  shortcomings  before  one  who  has  paid 
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her  so  much  attention   as,  it  must   be   confessed,  Mr.  Ivo  Scott  has 
done." 

"  Papa !  Mr.  Scott  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind,"  Miss  Golds- 
borough  exclaimed,  "  he  has  never  even  asked  me  to  waltz  !  " 

"  Humph  !  he  doesn't  dance,"  said  Stephen  with  another  smile. 
"  My  dear,  as  I  have  already  observed,  diffidence  is  maidenly  and 
occasionally  appropriate,"  went  on  the  baronet  blandly;  "but  here,  in 
the  presence  of  an  old  and  valued  friend,  there  is  no  reason  for  undue 
reserve.  I  am  a  plain,  straightforward  man ;  I  desire  no  lord's  son  for 
my  son-in-law — if  you  don't  want  him  for  a  husband  !  No,  no,  Stephen, 
don't  leave  us,''  ho  added,  descending  from  his  seat  and  following  Yorke 
who  was  turning  away.  "  As  a  man  in  possession  of  my  confidence — as 
a — er— valued  friend  of  my  daughter's — you  should — er — mediate  be- 
tween us !  There  are  matters  more  nearly  affecting  my  daughter's  happi- 
ness than  painting  her  father's  portrait,  on  which  your  counsel  might  be 
desirable." 

"  Really,  papa,  I  wish  you  would  stop,"  said  Gabrielle,  in  a  tone 
which  was  low,  but  by  no  means  devoid  of  emphasis. 

"  I  shall  always  beat  your  service,"  Yorke  said  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, but  looking  the  baronet  straight  in  the  face. 

"  In  that  case,"  returned  the  latter,  who  thought  he  had  said  enough 
to  make  himself  understood,  "  in  that  case,  my  dear  Stephen,  the  subject 
may  for  the  present  be  allowed  to  drop.  I  have  an  engagement  at 

Hammersmith  this  afternoon,  and " 

"  I  have  an  engagement,  too,"  broke  in  Stephen,  his  face  lighting 
up  unmistakably.  "  I  was  going  to  tell  you  of  it.  Pauline  Gordoni  is 
to  leave  London  in  a  few  days,  and  she  will  give  me  a  final  sitting  this 
afternoon.  She  is  due  here  now." 

"  Then,  papa,"  said  Gabrielle  quickly,  "  I  think  you  and  I  had 
better  get  out  of  Mr.  Yorke's  way."  She  had  already  shut  up  her  box 
of  painting  materials,  and  now  began  to  draw  on  her  gloves. 

But  the  baronet  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  depart.  The 
mention  of  the  Gordoni's  name  had  produced  a  manifest  impression  on 
him.  He  pulled  down  his  waistcoat,  pulled  up  his  collar,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  altogether  bore  himself  as  a  man  not  averse  to  making 
a  favourable  figure  before  somebody.  Yorke,  who  was  assisting 
Raphael  to  remove  Gabrielle's  easel,  and  to  place  in  position  that  which 
supported  the  portrait  of  Gordoni,  did  not  perceive  this  behaviour ;  but 
it  was  not  lost  upon  Miss  Goldsborough,  and  it  occasioned  her  evident 
irritation.  "  I  am  quite  ready,  papa,"  she  said  ;  "  are  you  waiting  for 
the  Hammersmith  meeting  to  come  to  you  ? " 

"  My  dear,"  he  replied,  "  I  must  really  ask  you  to  permit  me  to 
judge  of  my  obligations.  I  am  not  tied  down  to  minutes  in  this  case  ; 
and  besides,  our  carriage  has  not  yet  been  announced." 

At  this  juncture,  however,  there  was  a  loud  ring  at  the  door-bell ; 
and  Raphael,  after  due  investigation,  returned  with  the  double  an- 
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nouncement  that  Sir  Montagu's  carriage  was  waiting1,  and  that  Pauline 
Gordoni  had  arrived. 

Pauline  immediately  appeared  in  the  doorway.  The  famous  prima 
donna  was  at  this  period  at  the  acme  of  her  beauty  and  renown.  She 
was  tall  and  superb  in  figure,  but  with  all  the  vivacity  and  grace  of  a 
smaller  woman.  Her  neck  was  unusually  long,  and  by  its  movements 
she  was  able  to  express  a  variety  of  emotion ;  nature,  as  well  as  the 
habit  of  the  stage,  had  invested  her  attitudes  and  gestures  with  a 
certain  large  and  picturesque  significance,  so  that  she  seemed  to  speak  at  all 
points.  Her  rich  black  dress,  with  the  white  camellia  over  the.  left 
breast,  and  the  broad  gold  necklace  and  watch-guard,  suited  admirably 
the  warm  paleness  of  her  complexion,  her  dark,  sparkling  eyes,  and 
heavy  brown  hair.  Her  features  were  noble  and  sensitive,  and  her 
whole  aspect  spirited,  fresh,  and  fascinating. 

She  came  forward  with  a  broad  smile,  and  gave  Stephen  both  her 
hands.  "  Am  I  again  late  1 "  she  demanded,  in  a  mellow  voice.  Then 
she  caught  sight  of  Gabrielle  and  the  baronet  standing  together  near  the 
easel,  and  added  in  an  undertone,  while  her  smile  vanished,  "  or,  for 
once,  too  soon  1 " 

"  You  are  always  in  season,"  said  Stephen,  openly  and  cordially. 

Pauline  turned  from  him  and  inclined  her  head  politely  to  the  other 
guests.  "  Sir  Montagu,"  she  murmured,  "  this  is  an  unexpected  delight. 
Miss  Goldsborough  .  .  .  what  a  charming  costume  !  " 

"  That  from  you  is  indeed  a  compliment,"  the  young  lady  replied 
crisply. 

"  Can  it  be  true  that  our  charming  Gordoni  contemplates  deserting 
us  ?  "  inquired  Sir  Montagu,  with  elaborate  impressiveness. 

"We  poor  slaves  of  managers  have  no  wills  of  our  own,"  the  prima 
donna  replied ;  "  and  experience  teaches  that  the  best  way  to  keep  your 
regard  is  to  give  you  every  now  and  then  a  chance  to  forget  us." 

"  A  man  must  outlive  three-score  years  and  ten  before  he  could 
forget  the  Gordoni ! "  returned  Sir  Montagu,  in  a  most  sentimental 
tone. 

Pauline  laughed  rather  mischievously.  "  And  how  many  years,  then," 
she  inquired,  "  may  I  hope  to  survive  in  Sir  Montagu's  recollection  1 " 
Then,  seeing  that  the  poor  baronet  was  really  hurt  by  the  innuendo, 
she  put  out  her  hand  to  him  and  added  kindly,  "  Long  before  you  can 
plead  that  excuse,  you  know,  I  shall  have  lost  whatever  might  have  en- 
titled me  to  your  remembrance." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  forward,  Gabrielle  had  walked 
up  to  Yorke,  who  was  arranging  the  lounge  on  which  Pauline  was  to 
sit.  She  had  something  on  her  mind,  but  did  not  seem  to  know  exactly 
how  to  dispose  of  it.  She  waited  in  hopes  that  Yorke  would  speak  to 
her ;  but  at  length,  perceiving  that  he  was  preoccupied  with  what  he 
was  doing,  and  even  appeared  to  be  unaware  of  her  presence,  she  said 
briskly, 
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"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Yorke  ..." 

"  Yes  !  "  he  said,  facing  her  with  his  large  gaze. 

"  What  my  father  was  saying  to  you  just  now,"  she  went  on,  with 
signs  of  embarrassment,  "  — he  did  not  mean  anything  particular  by  it, 
you  know ;  and  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you  won't  think 
anything  more  of  it — will  you  1 " 

"  To  be  sure — just  as  you  like  !  "  the  artist  answered  with  simplicity. 
After  a  moment  he  turned  again  and  went  on  with  his  arrangements. 
Gabrielle  coloured,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  saying  something  sharp  ; 
but  controlling  herself,  she  walked  slowly  towards  the  door,  where  she 
paused,  and,  in  a  penetrating  tone,  asked, 

"  Shall  I  order  the  carriage  to  be  sent  away  again,  papa?  " 

Sir  Montagu  had  Pauline's  hand  in  his,  and  was  apparently  in  the 
midst  of  some  tender  compliment,  to  which  she  was  listening  with  a 
smile  half  amused,  half  mischievous.  At  the  sound  of  Gabrielle's  voice 
she  drew  away  her  hand,  and  assumed  an  arch  expression  of  con- 
sternation. 

"  Dear  me,  Sir  Montagu,  see  how  thoughtless  and  selfish  I  am,"  she 
exclaimed.  "  Keeping  you  from  your  public  duties  simply  for  my  own 
gratification.  You  will  forgive  me  this  time,  will  you  not?  and  I 
promise  faithfully  it  shall  never  happen  again." 

"  It  may  be  selfishness  to  you,  but  it  is  life  to  me,"  returned  the 
stout  baronet,  reddenirg  at  the  exuberance  of  his  own  brilliancy. 
"  However,"  he  continued  with  a  sigh,  "  I  suppose  that  stupid  affair  at 
Hammersmith  must  be  attended  to.  I  shall  see  you  at  Putney  to- 
morrow afternoon,  of  course  ?  Yes,  we  shall  all  meet  there.  And 
possibly — possibly,  my  charming  friend,"  he  went  on,  lowering  his  voice, 
"  I  may  seek  a  private  interview  at  an  earlier  hour ;  will  you  grant  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  if  it's  anything  in  the  way  of  business,  you  will  be 
sure  to  find  me  ready  for  you,"  was  Pauline's  answer,  accompanied  by 
an  unexpected  and  rather  disconcerting  laugh.  The  baronet  did  not 
know  quite  what  to  make  of  it ;  but  prudently  concluding  that  it  must,  in 
some  way,  indicate  something  favourable  to  himself,  he  laughed  osten- 
tatiously in  return,  bent  over  her  hand,  and  then  walked  promptly  to 
the  door,  calling  out  importantly,  "  Well,  good-bye — good-bye  !  Duty 
calls  me,  and  I'm  off!  Good-bye,  Yorke — to-morrow  at  four  o'clock. 
Come,  Gabrielle,  my  dear,  we  mustn't  keep  our  carriage  waiting  any 
longer !  Farewell  everybody.  Come  along !  " 

"  Now,  Ralph  ! "  said  Yorke,  when  the  door  had  closed  behind  them, 
"  whoever  comes  here  this  afternoon,  I'm  not  at  home.  Do  you  under- 
stand ? " 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,  surely,"  replied  the  old  seaman,  with  a  knowing  wag 
of  his  head.  He  discreetly  retired  into  the  ante-room,  and  left  the  singer 
and  the  painter  alone. 
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IV. 
THE  PRIMA  DONNA. 

Pauline  had  thrown  herself  upon  the  lounge,  and  pressed  her  fingers 
over  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  been  offended  by  an  ugly  vision.  In  a  few 
moments  she  sat  erect,  and  with  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap,  gazed 
searchingly  at  Stephen. 

"  Was  this  situation  of  your  own  devising  1 "  she  demanded  at  length. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  them  not  to  come,"  Stephen  replied,  placing  himself. 
"  The  engagement  with  them  is  a  regular  one  :  yours  is  irregular.  How- 
ever, it  is  all  right  now.  Put  yourself  in  position." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  it  is  all  right  1 "  demanded  Pauline  again,  in  a, 
remarkably  subdued'  tone. 

"  Why  not  ] "  returned  Stephen  quietly,  mixing  the  colours  on  his 
palette. 

"  Nothing :  except  that  I'm  going  home ! "  said  the  prima  donna, 
springing  to  her  feet  and  beginning  to  tie  on  her  hat  with  great  precipi- 
tation. 

"  Are  you  not  at  home  here  ? "  asked  the  painter,  laying  down  his 
palette  and  advancing  towards  her  with  his  hands  in  his  coat  pockets. 

"  I  have  no  home — you  are  kind  to  remind  me  of  that,"  she  said, 
firing  an  angry  glance  at  him.  "  But  I  am  at  home  here  less  than  any- 
where ! " 

"  Call  it  your  prison,  then ;  for  you  will  not  get  out  at  present." 

"  Who  will  prevent  me  1  "  inquired  Pauline,  drawing  herself  up  for- 
midably. 

"  I  will,  if  it  comes  to  that,"  Stephen  answered  composedly ;  "  but  I 
have  hopes  that  you  will  prevent  yourself.  Why,  what's  the  matter  f" 

"  You  think,  then,  that  I  will  condescend  to  play  at  hide-and-seek 
with  that  trumpery  little  banker's  daughter,  do  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Pau- 
line, making  a  gesture  with  her  flexible  hands  as  if  she  were  snapping 
that  young  lady  in  twain.  "  You  mistake  me,  sir  !  I  won't  be  taken 
as  an  alternative  for  any  woman  in  England  !  You  think  you  may 
slight  me  and  insult  me  because  I  belong  to  the  stage  .  .  .  What  I 
You  laugh  at  me  !  Oh,  Stephen  ! " 

"  Yes,  I  laugh  because  I  am  angry,"  said  Yorke,  coming  forward  and 
standing  close  to  her.  "  The  stage  has  hurt  you  more  than  I  thought, 
since  you  can  assign  me  motives  that  you  know  are  false.  I  believed  till 
now  that  you  had  a  dignity  of  womanhood  that  would  keep  you  from 
stooping  to  these  silly  spites  and  .  .  .  not  jealousy — you  don't  feel 
that ! — vanity  !  Shall  I  show  you  what  I  saw  in  you  just  now  1  Come 
here ! " 

He  took  her  by  the  arm  and  led  her  up  to  the  picture  on  the  easel. 
Then  resuming  his^  palette  and  brushes,  he  laid  in  a  few  touches  of  light 
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and  shadow  about  the  eyes  and  mouth.  The  effect  was  appalling.  The 
beautiful,  spirited  face  had  suddenly  become  mean  and  malignant.  All 
nobility,  all  generosity,  almost  all  refinement  seemed  to  have  departed. 

"Do  you  wish  it  to  stand  so  ?  "  said  Yorke,  drawing  back. 

Pauline  gazed  at  the  altered  portrait  in  silence.  At  last,  with  a 
slight  shiver  of  the  shoulders,  she  turned  from  it,  and  met  the  look  that 
Yorke  was  bending  upon  her.  He  saw  that  her  lovely  eyes  were  wet 
with  tears. 

"  You  always  conquer  me,  Stephen,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"I  seem  to  change  at  your  will  just  as  that  painted  canvas  does.  But 
do  not  show  me  what  I  am  :  show  me  what  I  ought  to  be — what  you 
wish  me  to  be — and  help  me  to  become  so.  I  am  very  sorry  I  was 
cross.  Forgive  me  !  " 

Music  of  instruments  could  not  reproduce  the  changing  melody  of 
her  tones  in  speaking  these  sentences.  They  found  their  way  into 
Yorke's  heart,  as  they  had  often  done  before.  He  drew  in  a  long 
breath,  and  averted  his  eyes. 

"  Your  power  is  greater  than  mine,"  he  said  :  "  I  only  paint  the  emo- 
tion, but  you  can  produce  it.  You  may  do  deadly  mischief  with  your 
voice,  Pauline  ;  or  you  may  make  men  happy  if  you  will." 

"  I  should  like  to  think  I  could  make  you  happy,"  she  murmured, 
stealing  her  hand  into  his.  "  It  is  absurd  for  us  to  quarrel,  when  we 
know  all  the  time  that  no  brother  and  sister  could  care  for  each  other 
more  than  we  do.  I  am  sure  my  own  brother  was  never  so  much  to  me 
as  you  have  been,  Stephen." 

"  You  have  a  brother,  then  ?  "  said  Yorke,  rousing  himself,  as  it 
were,  from  a  trance,  and  beginning  to  paint  out  the  deforming  touches 
from  the  portrait.  "  "What  of  him  ]  " 

"  Only  that  he  and  I  are  nephew  and  niece  of  old  Sir  Percy  Gordon  of 
Cedarhurst.  When  I  insisted  upon  going  on  the  stage,  uncle  Percy  cut 
me  off  with  a  shilling,  and  said  he  would  do  the  same  by  my  brother  if 
he  had  anything  more  to  do  with  me." 

"  And  your  brother  agreed,  did  he  1 " 

"  Of  course ;  I  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  refuse  by  myself  refusing  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  him.  "We  had  never  been  much  together 
— he  at  school  and  college,  I  at  home :  I  don't  think  he  missed  me 
much ;  and  what  I  missed  was  rather  my  ideal  of  a  brother  than  my 
brother  himself." 

"  I  have  heard  some  rumour  of  this  before,"  muttered  Stephen,  be- 
tween the  touches  of  his  brush.  "  So  you  gave  up  fifteen  thousand  a 
year  for  the  sake  of  being  a  singer ;  and  he  took  thirty  thousand  a  year 
on  condition  of  giving  up  you  1  You  had  quite  the  best  of  the  bargain  1 " 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  be  friends  with  me,  and  not  scold  me  any  more," 
said  the  prima  donna,  with  an  enchanting  side  glance  at  him.  "  Poor 
k°y>  you  have  never  had  a  sister  :  you  don't  know  what  a  trouble  they 
are." 
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"How  do  you  know  what  .  .  .  troubles  I  have  had?"  Stephen 
inquired,  still  bending  to  his  canvas. 

Something  in  his  tone  caught  the  quick  ear  of  the  singer ;  the  smile 
which  had  begun  to  dimple  round  her  mouth,  died  away,  and  she  regarded 
him  with  a  stealthy  glance.  There  was  a  pause  of  some  duration. 

"  You  do  not  think  me  worthy  of  your  confidence,"  she  said  at  length, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  I  am  your  model,  not  your  friend." 

"  My  confidence  would  be  no  favour,  Heaven  knows  !  but  it  is  a 
secret  that  would  create  a  bond  between  us  :  I  have  no  right  to  force  it 
upon  you.  No  other  woman  has  ever  heard  me  speak  of  it :  and  only 
one  man." 

While  Stephen  was  speaking  thus,  he  continued  painting  with  out- 
ward composure ;  but  the  prima  donna  felt,  rather  than  heard  or  saw, 
that  he  was  deeply  moved.  Great  natures  apprehend  each  other  in  ways 
which  lesser  folk  do  not  understand.  Presently  Stephen  felt  upon  his 
shoulder  a  touch  as  light  as  falling  snow  ;  but  it  seemed  to  lay  warm 
hold  upon  his  heart.  He  looked  up,  and  Pauline  said  simply — 

«  Tell  me ! " 

He  laid  down  his  brushes  and  rose  to  his  feet.  From  the  right  wall 
of  the  studio  depended  a  heavy  curtain,  which  might  have  been  supposed 
to  cover  a  window.  Stephen  went  up  to  this  curtain  and  di-ew  it  aside. 
It  revealed  the  portrait  of  an  extremely  lovely  girl,  about  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

"  That  is  my  sister,"  said  he. 

Pauline,  who  had  been  seated  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  came  forward 
slowly,  and  stopped  within  a  few  paces  of  the  portrait,  at  which  she 
gazed  in  silence. 

"  She  was  my  only  sister,"  Stephen  went  on  ;  "  years  younger  than 
myself,  as  you  see.  I  was  able  to  give  her  a  better  education  than  I  had 
had.  A  young  lady  at  the  same  school  with  her  became  so  fond  of  her, 
that,  after  our  father's  death,  she  invited  her  to  live  with  her  at  their 
home  in  Jersey.  As  I  was  travelling  abroad  at  the  time,  it  seemed  a 
fortunate  arrangement.  "Well,  when  I  ended  my  travels,  I  went  to 
Jersey,  meaning  to  take  her  with  me  finally  to  London." 

Here  he  paused  abruptly.  Pauline,  who  was  standing  with  her 
hands  hanging  clasped,  moved  them  a  little,  and  her  bosom  heaved ;  but 
she  said  nothing. 

"  She  was  gone,"  said  Stephen,  bringing  out  the  words  with 
difficulty. 

"  Stephen  .  .  ."  whispered  Pauline. 

He  went  on  in  a  harder  tone.  "  She  had  been  seen  on  board  the 
Southampton  packet ;  a  man,  a  ...  gentleman — was  seen  beside  her. 
No  evidence  of  her  marriage  can  be  found."  He  paused  again,  with  his 
face  averted.  "  A  month  ago  I  passed  her  in  Piccadilly.  She  was  in 
an  open  carriage." 

"  Did  she  recognise  you  ? " 
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"  She  blushed,  and  turned  away.     I  have  not  seen  her  since." 

"  It  may  not  be  as  wretched  as  you  think,"  said  Pauline,  in  almost  a 
pleading  tone.  "  Have  you  made  all  inquiries " 

Stephen  gave  a  dreary  smile.  "  I  did  what  I  could.  But  if  she 
were  honest,  she  would  not  shun  me.  I  am  the  fashionable  portrait- 
painter.  My  doings  are  noted — my  house  is  well  known.  She  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  me." 

Pauline  was  silent,  save  that  her  sympathy  seemed  to  speak. 

"  This  misery  which  I  ought  to  have  prevented  has  had  its  effect  on 
me,  as  you  may  suppose.  I  take  the  blame  to  myself.  But  I  am 
waiting  to  find  that  man,"  added  the  artist,  with  a  quietly  terrible  look 
that  made  Pauline  inwardly  shudder.  "  I  feel  that  we  shall  meet !  " 

"  No,  no !  "  she  said,  with  an  indrawing  of  the  breath.  She  walked 
quickly  to  the  curtain,  and  drew  it  with  impulsive  energy  across  the 
portrait  once  more.  Yorke  understood  the  significance  of  the  act ;  but 
he  shook  his  head. 

"  I  cannot  forget  her,  Pauline." 

"  Remember  your  love  for  her,  and  forget  the  rest.  Your  life  must 
not  be  marred.  You  are  in  the  prime  of  your  life  and  fame,  Stephen." 

"  I  am  on  the  boundary  between  youth  and  age.  Every  day  I  find 
myself  more  alone.  "When  you  leave  me,  I  shall  be  quite  alone."  As 
they  instinctively  turned  towards  one  another,  each  felt,  perhaps,  that 
a  great  moment  was  at  hand  for  both  of  them.  Their  hands  met. 
"  How  can  we  part  ? "  said  Stephen.  "  What  can  part  us  1  " 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  which  might  have  been  followed  by 
anything.  The  sharp  metallic  jingle  of  the  door-bell  jarred  upon  their 
nerves  like  something  poisonous.  It  was  followed  by  a  sound  of  voices 
in  the  ante-room — Raphael's  gruff  voice,  and  another.  Then  the  door 
opened,  and  a  well-dressed,  middle-aged  man,  with  a  clever,  self-possessed 
face,  and  a  figure  of  medium  height,  entered  the  studio.  His  eyes, 
which  were  set  remarkably  far  apart,  and  which  he  habitually  kept 
half-closed,  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.  He  doffed  his  hat  and 
bowed  low. 

"  My  dear  Stephen,"  he  said,  laughingly,  "  tell  this  Cerberus  of  yours 
to  stop  biting  me !  He  won't  believe  that  I  come  here  by  appointment. 
Diva  ittustrissima,"  he  went  on,  appealing  to  Pauline,  "  pray  intercede 
for  me  !  "  He  came  forward,  still  laughing  good-humouredly  and  holding 
out  his  hand.  To  himself  he  was  saying,  "  I'm  de  trop,  that's  evident : 
but — -just  in  time  !  " 

V. 
DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE. 

Stephen  and  Pauline  had  drawn  a  little  apart  at  the  entrance  of  the 
new  comer ;  but  it  was  manifest,  upon  the  former's  countenance  at  least, 
that  the  interruption  was  not  over  and  above  welcome.  The  prima 
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donna  said,  after  a  moment,  "  "What  a  clever  man  you  are,  Mr.  Scott ! 
You  always  know  the  dramatic  touch  necessary  to  make  a  situation 
complete.  Mr.  Yorke  and  I  have  just  been  trying  a  duet,  and  neither 
of  us  knew  how  to  finish  it." 

"  Well,  Ivo,"  said  Stephen,  taking  the  other's  hand  rather  unenthu- 
siastically, "  what  is  the  news  with  you  1 " 

"  What  news  1 "  returned  the  Honourable  Ivo,  cheerfully,  "  why — 
glorious  news !  disastrous  news  !  " 

"  Come,  no  paradoxes,  Mr.  Scott,"  said  the  prima  donna,  taking  up 
her  bonnet :  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  me  First  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  to  Washington.  I  sail  next  week." 

"  So  soon,  Ivo  ? "  said  Yorke,  more  cordially. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  I've  been  expecting  the  appointment  for  the  last 
three  months." 

"  And  the  disaster  ] "  Pauline  inquired. 

"  Can  you  ask  ? "  exclaimed  Scott  romantically. 

"  I  have  asked,"  she  replied,  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  possible. 

"  Well,  then,  separation  from  you  !  " 

"  Leave  compliments  to  Sir  Montagu  Goldsborough,  who  understands 
how  to  make  them,"  answered  the  prima  donna ;  then,  noticing  that 
Yorke  had  walked  to  another  part  of  the  studio,  she  continued,  with  a 
grave  assumption  of  being  confidential,  "  But  don't  you  know  that  I 
have  been  offered  a  splendid  engagement  in  the  United  States  ? " 

"  Shall  you  accept  ?  "  demanded  Scott,  a  sparkle  showing  itself  beneath 
his  drooping  eyelids. 

Pauline  gave  him  one  of  those  glances,  full  of  tantalising,  non-com- 
mittal suggestiveness,  that  no  man  under  ninety  ever  sustained  with 
composure,  and  said  slowly, 

"  I  am  .  .  .  undecided  !  " 

Then  she  turned  away  and  left  him.  The  diplomatist  rubbed  his 
chin  and  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Well,  Yorke,"  he  said ;  "  half-past  four  !  I'm  punctual.  My  vic- 
toria is  at  the  door." 

Yorke,  who  was  staring  out  of  the  window,  with  his  hands  in  his 
coat-pockets,  said  abstractedly,  "  So  I  see  ! "  but  he  did  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  impressed  by  the  spectacle. 

"So  late  as  that?  "  exclaimed  Pauline,  "and  my  party  at  Campden 
Hill  at  five  !  Please,  Mr.  Yorke,  send  for  a  hansom  !  " 

"  Pray  honour  my  carriage  by  making  use  of  it,"  Scott  said,  picking 
up  her  gloves  from  the  lounge  and  presenting  them  to  her.  "  This  fellow 
has  forgotten  his  appointment  with  me,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  he 
won't  be  ready  for  half-an-hour. " 

"  Thanks  very  much ;  then  I  will,"  she  answered.  Stephen  came 
up,  and  she  gave  him  her  hand.  "Good-bye,"  she  said  ;  "you  will  be 
in  your  stall  to-night  ?  " 
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"  Your  last  appearance  I  Of  course  !  "  Stephen  replied. 

"  Au  revoir,  Mr.  First  Secretary,"  she  added,  relinquishing  her  other 
hand  to  him,  the  tips  of  whose  fingers  he  kissed  chivalrously ;  "  we  meet 
in  Washington — perhaps  !  " 

Yorke  accompanied  her  to  the  door,  and  she  whispered  in  his  ear, 

"  Come  and  speak  to  me  to-night  after  the  second  act !  " 

When  she  was  gone,  Scott  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  lighted  a 
cigarette,  and  offered  Yorke  his  cigarette-case.  "  So,"  said  he,  "  you've 
forgotten  your  engagement." 

"  Which  1 "  returned  Yorke  absently. 

"Dinner  at  the  Trafalgar." 

"  That  was  for " 

"  Six  o'clock  to-day." 

"  You  mentioned  Thursday." 

"  Exactly— to-day  !  " 

"  My  dear  Ivo,"  began  Yorke,  abashed  and  reddening,  "  I 

"  Tut,  tut ! "  interrupted  the  other  good-naturedly,  "  you  forgot ; 
there's  no  harm  done.  But  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  man  1  You've 
been  in  a  brown  study  ever  since  I  got  here.  Are  you  starving  ?  or  have 
you  over-eaten  yourself? " 

Yorke  considered  awhile,  and  then  said  gravely, 

"  I'm  thinking  of  .  .  .  marrying." 

"  Oh,  by  all  means  !  "  exclaimed  the  diplomatist  briskly.  "  Keep 
on!" 

"  Keep  on  !  " 

"  Thinking  of  it !  "  said  Scott,  with  a  dry  laugh. 

Yorke  remained  grave.    "  I  want  to  marry,"  repeated  he. 

"  You're  ambitious  ! "  returned  Scott,  knocking  the  ashes  off  his 
cigarette.  "Luckily,"  he  added,  glancing  up,  "  you're  not  in  love." 

"  But  I  am ! " 

"  Then  accept  my  profoundest  .  .  .  astonishment !  Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  have  you  any  notion  what  you  are  about  1  Matrimony,  at  our 
time  of  life,  is  always  risky.  We  know  too  well  what  we  surrender  and 
too  little  what  we  gain.  However,  something  depends  upon  the  other 
party.  Who  is  she  ]  " 

"  Guess ! " 

"  Hum  !  Miss  Goldsborough  1 " 

"  A  jealous  guess,  Ivo  ! " 

"  You  do  me  too  much  honour  !  Miss  Goldsborough  and  I  stand  on 
a  footing  of  armed  neutrality.  Everybody  couples  her  name  with 
yours." 

"  She  is  not  the  lady,"  said  Yorke  coldly. 

"  Then  I  give  it  up." 

Yorke  pointed  over  his  shoulder  to  the  canvas  on  the  easel.  "  There's 
her  portrait/'  said  he. 

"  Not — not  Goruoni !"  exclaimed  the  other,  jumping  to  his  feet  as 
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though  electrified  by  mere  surprise.     But  Yorke  only  nodded  and  puffed 
at  his  cigarette  complacently. 

"  Stephen  Yorke  marry  Pauline  Gordoni  ?  "  persisted  the  diplomatist 
incredulously. 

"  To-morrow,  if  she'll  have  me." 

"  It  can't  be  done !  "  said  Scott,  tossing  away  his  cigarette  in  apparent 
irritation. 

Yorke  looked  round  at  him  slowly.     "  Why  not  ? " 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  argue  the  matter  with  you,  Stephen,"  hia 
friend  said,  changing  his  tone  and  speaking  with  a  sort  of  sad  gravity. 
"  For  that  matter  the  arguments  are  only  too  trite — they  are  in  every- 
body's mouth.  Are  you  willing  to  go  shares  with  the  public  in  your 
wife  1  Do  you  wish  always  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  genitive  case  $  Do 
you  imagine  that  a  great  singer  like  Pauline  Gordoni  can  give  up  the 
stage  for  a  husband  and  housekeeping  1  I  won't  go  more  particularly 
into  the  matter,  for  fear  of  offending  you.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  you 
would  spoil  your  career  and  hers  into  the  bargain." 

"You  don't  make  any  allowance,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  for  the  fact  that 
love  is  the  strongest  passion  of  our  nature,"  observed  Stephen. 

"  I  deny  your  'fact'  in  the  first  place,"  Scott  retorted,  "  and  in  the 
second  place,  I  must  decline  to  believe  that  you're  in  love,  or  she  either. 
You  are  infatuated  for  the  moment,  and  I  don't  blame  you  for  it ;  Gor- 
doni is  in  love  with — herself  in  her  r61es,  perhaps,  and  the  world's 
applause  !  Now  if  it  were  Miss  Goldsborough,  I  could  see  some  reason 
in  it." 

"  I  am  certainly  not  in  love  with  Miss  Goldsborough,"  said  Yorke 
with  a  smile. 

"  Who  asks  you  to  be  ?  Your  marriage  with  her  would  be  not  only 
prudent,  but  a  simple  act  of  justice.  Her  father  has  been  deucedly  kin.d 
to  you,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  expects  some  day  to  call  you 
his  son-in-law.  Wealth  is  of  course  no  object  to  you — lucky  dog! — • 
though  the  old  gentleman's  half-million  or  so  would  furnish  a  substantial 
background  for  your  pictures.  As  for  the  young  lady,  she  is  pretty, 
and  just  enough  of  the  dilettante  to  appreciate  your  art  without  disturb- 
ing it." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Ivo,"  said  Yorke,  with  a  short  laugh,  "  I  had  no 
idea  you  could  be  so  eloquent.  Well,  I'm  no  match  for  you  in  argu- 
ment ;  you  may  be  right  from  your  point  of  view,  as  I  am  from  mine. 
Let  us  drop  the  subject.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I'll  go  inside  and  change 
my  coat." 

"  Your  coat,  by  all  means ;  your  condition — never !  "  returned  Ivo, 
with  a  sprightliness  which[.  was  perhaps  not  altogether  genuine.  In  fact, 
the  discussion  had  disturbed  him  not  a  little.  As  he  turned,  his  ever- 
observant  eyes  caught  the  portrait  upon  the  wall,  for  Pauline,  in  re- 
placing the  curtain,  had  only  half  hidden  the  canvas. 

"  Hullo,  Stephen,"  ho  exclaimed,  "  what's  this  1 "     His  attention  had 
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been  arrested,  not  only  by  the  beauty  of  the  face,  but  by  a  persuasion 
which  immediately  took  possession  of  him  that  he  had,  somewhere,  and 
not  long  ago,  seen  the  original  of  it.  "  Whose  is  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  thought  you  knew  it,"  said  the  artist,  frowning.  "  At  all  events 
you  know  the  story — so  far  as  it  has  gone  !  My  sister.  Pshaw  !  draw 
the  curtain.  I  wish  to  God  I  could  meet  the  man,  and  give  the  story 
its  end  ! " 

When  Scott  was  left  alone,  he  did  not  draw  the  curtain,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  continued  to  scrutinise  the  portrait,  with  an  expression  on  his 
face  half  puzzled,  half  expectant. 

"  That  Stephen's  sister !  "  he  rrmttered  to  himself  more  than  once. 
"  And  yet  I  can  swear  I  have  seen  her  before,  here  in  London,  and  less 
than  a  month  since.  Let  me  think  !  There  was  somebody  with  her  ; 
some  fellow  whose  name  I  know  .  .  ,  bother  it !  if  I  could  only  recol- 
lect who  he  was  .  .  .  hum  !  now  who  on  earth  could  he  have  been  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Percy  Gordon  ! "  said  the  voice  of  Eaphael  at  the  door,  usher- 
ing in  that  gentleman. 

A  light  of  intelligence  gleamed  for  an  instant  in  the  Honourable 
Ivo's  eyes.  He  drew  the  curtain  sharply.  "  The  answer,  by  Jove  ! " 
muttered  he. 

He  turned  leisurely,  and  by  the  time  he  was  face  to  face  with  the 
young  attach^  (such  was  Mr.  Gordon's  present  rank  in  the  diplomatic 
service)  his  expression  had  fully  regained  its  habitual  affable  inscruta- 
bility. 

"  Ha  ?  Percy,"  he  said  carelessly.     "  Anything  new  ?  " 

"  Er — well,  nothing  of  any  public  importance,"  replied  Gordon,  in 
the  hesitating  and  drawling  tone  that  appears  to  be  natural  to  handsome 
young  university  graduates  of  aristocratic  descent,  like  himself. 

"  And  what,  my  young  friend,  is  of  so  much  private  importance  as 
to  induce  you,  the  laziest  man  in  the  service,  to  take  the  rather  extra- 
ordinary step  of  following  me  all  the  way  from  Whitehall  to  Mr.  Stephen 
Yorke's  studio  ? " 

"  By-the-by,"  said  Gordon,  looking  round,  "is  Mr.  Yorke  in?  " 

"  In  his  dressing-room.     Have  you  ever  met  him  1 " 

"  Er — no,"  answered  Gordon,  with  reserve.     "  I've  heard  of  him." 

"  Hum !  so  have  a  good  many  people.  Well,  now,  what  is  it  you 
want  ? " 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  I  came  to  know  whether  you  could — er — manage 
to  let  me  have  three  days'  leave  of  absence  ? " 

"  The  deuce  !  "  said  Scott,  putting  on  a  serious  aspect.  "  My  dear 
Percy,  although  zeal  in  diplomacy  is  always  to  be  deprecated,  it  doesn't 
follow  that  one  ought  not  to  seem  busy." 

"Well,  the  fact  is,"  hesitated  Gordon,  "I've  just  heard  that  my 
uncle,  Sir  Percy  Gordon,  you  know,  has  been  thrown  from  his  horse, 
and — er — is  not  expected  to  live.  And  I'm  heir  to  the  title,  don't  you 
know." 
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"  Yes, — and  the  land  1 " 

"Well,  it's  not  entailed,  and  might  be  left  elsewhere."' 

"  Then  go,  by  all  means,  and  good  luck  to  you  !  Oh,  by  the  way,  I 
saw  in  the  Morning  Post  that  you  are  going  to  be  married.  I  congratu- 
late you.  Charming  girl — Lady  Cicely ! "  Scott  was  watching  the 
young  attache's  face  closely. 

"  Er — thanks !  Yes,  Lady  Cicely  is  a  charming  girl,"  assented  Gordon, 
with  some  awkwardness.  "  My  uncle  desires  the  match,  don't  you  know, 
but  .  .  .  the  date  isn't  fixed,  I  believe." 

"  Well,  well,  you're  a  lucky  fellow.  You  haven't  seen  your  sister's 
portrait,  I  suppose,"  continued  Scott,  in  an  accidental  sort  of  way. 

"  Er — where  1 "  inquired  Gordon,  putting  up  an  eyeglass. 

"  Here,  of  course,"  replied  the  other,  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  leading  him  to  the  easel. 

"  Ah  !  well,  it's  deuced  like  her,"  remarked  the  attache,  dropping  his 
glass  after  a  moment  and  turning  his  back  on  the  portrait.  "  Only  I 
don't  understand  much  about  pictures,  and — er — I  haven't  spoken  to 
my  sister  for  years — ever  since  she  hopped  over  the  traces  and  went  on 
the  stage,  don't  you  know.  It  wasn't  likely — was  it  ? " 

Scott  chuckled  a  little  to  himself,  following  with  his  eyes  the  slight 
and  graceful  figure  of  the  younger  man,  as  he  lounged  down  the  studio. 
"  Delightful  naivete ! "  he  muttered  below  his  breath,  "  but  I  think  I 
can  find  a  place  where  the  skin  is  tender  !  I  say,  Percy,  my  boy,"  he 
continued  aloud,  "  there's  one  other  thing  here  you  ought  to  look  at, 
while  you're  in  the  way  of  it."  He  beckoned  him  to  the  corner  of  the 
room  where  the  veiled  picture  hung.  Gordon  approached  listlessly. 

"  Something  else  in  the  artistic  line  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"I  fancy  it  may  interest  you,  outside  of  that;"  Scott  observed, 
taking  hold  of  the  curtain,  but  delaying  to  withdraw  it.  "  It's  a  very 
lovely  face  :  such  a  one  as  any  young  fellow  whose  heart  was  not  set 
exclusively  upon  politics  and  diplomacy  (as  I  half  believe  yours  is), 
would  commit  an  indiscretion  for.  Possibly  you  may  have  seen  the 
face  itself — unless  Lady  Cicely  Pope's  has  made  you  blind  to  every  other 
woman's.  But  let  me  have  your  candid  opinion  upon  it ! " 

He  snatched  the  curtain  aside. 

The  effect  upon  Gordon  was  undeniable.  His  lounging  air  fell  from 
him  like  a  garment ;  there  was  a  quick,  suppressed  lifting  of  the  chest 
and  shoulders ;  colour  came  to  his  cheeks ;  and  in  changing  his  hat 
from  one  hand  to  another,  he  dropped  his  gloves.  All  this  Scott  ob- 
served with  a  curious  smile  of  mingled  pain,  contempt,  and  triumph. 
It  was  the  confirmation  of  his  suspicions  :  it  was  an  unlooked-for  stroke 
of  destiny  on  his  side :  but  it  might  lead  to  grave  and  even  perilous 
complications.  However,  the  Honourable  Ivo  Scott  was  to  some  extent 
a  fatalist. 

"  I  thought  she  would  fetch  you,  my  young  ascetic,"  he  murmured, 
keeping  his  eyes  upon  Gordon's  face  and  smiling  slightly.  "  She  does 
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credit  to  your  taste.  That  is,  you  may  be  surprised  to  hear,  the  sister 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Yorke,  the  gentleman  under  whose  very  roof  you  are 
now  standing.  He'll  be  out  directly." 

"  If  you  sanction  my  leave,"  said  Gordon,  pulling  himself  together 
and,  for  once,  abandoning  his  hesitating  manner  in  so  doing,  "  I  think 
I'll  take  the  night  express ;  in  fact,  I  have  some  packing  to  do  ;  I'll  be 
off  at  once." 

"  I  think  you'd  better,"  returned  Scott  significantly.  Indeed,  it  was 
to  the  latter's  interest  to  avoid  the  possible  discovery  on  Yorke's  part 
that  Gordon  was  the  betrayer  of  his  sister.  Should  any  outbreak  occur, 
it  would  affect  Pauline  almost  as  much  as  Percy.  At  this  moment, 
however,  Yorke  came  in. 

"  I'm  ready,  Ivo,"  he  said.  Then  seeing  a  stranger,  he  paused,  and 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  inquiringly. 

"  Confound  the  boy !  "  muttered  Scott  to  himself,  "  why  couldn't  he 
look  sharp  and  get  out  of  the  way  ]  Oh,  Stephen,  old  fellow,"  he  added 
aloud,  "  let  me  introduce  Percy  Gordon,  brother  of  our  friend  Pauline." 

Yorke  at  first  bowed  coldly ;  but  the  next  moment,  from  another 
impulse,  he  advanced  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  As  your  sister's  brother,"  he  said,  li  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Gordon.  Welcome  to  my  studio." 

They  shook  hands.  Scott  turned  away  with  a,  shrug  of  his  shoulders 
and  an  ironic  grimace.  "  Blessed  ignorance !  He  has  met  his  man  at 
last,"  thought  he,  as  he  took  out  a  fresh  cigarette  and  struck  a  light. 

"  The  carriage  is  alongside,  sir,"  said  Raphael,  putting  his  grizzled 
beard  in  at  the  door. 

Yorke  motioned  courteously  to  Gordon  to  precede  him  out  of  the 
room.  Scott,  before  following  them,  stepped  round  in  front  of  Pauline's 
portrait,  and  gazed  at  it  for  a  few  moments  fixedly.  Then  he  put  his 
hat  on  his  head,  and  pulled  it  down  over  his  brows  with  a  sort  of 
emphasis. 

"  Fate  is  on  my  side,  whatever  happens,"  he  said,  with  a  certain 
reluctant  exultation.  "  If  Pauline  won't  listen  to  other  arguments,  I 
shall  always  have  this  in  reserve,  and  it  must  conquer !  No  need  for 
Stephen  to  know —  she  will  be  as  anxious  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  as 
Percy  or  I  can  be.  Poor  old  Stephen  ...  I  don't  like  to  go  against 
him  .  .  .  but  it  will  be  better  for  him  too.  I  always  said  they  ought 
not  to  marry  ;  and  now,  whether  I  say  it  or  no,  they  can't  marry  !  " 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  the  diplomatic  fatalist  kissed  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  to  the  portrait,  and  walked  briskly  out  of  the  studio. 
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IN  the  following  pages  I  purpose  to  do  no  more  than  briefly  tell  the 
story  of  a  very  strange  career,  and  roughly  sketch  in  some  of  the  more 
striking  characteristics  of  an  uncommon  individuality.  Berlioz  is  in 
many  ways  a  notable  person.  A  hero  in  the  aesthetic  revolution  of 
1830,  a  type  of  the  artist  militant,  a  mocker  and  a  sentimentalist, 
egoistic  to  a  degree  and  not  less  unselfish  than  egoistic,  incorruptibly 
honest  and  incurably  histrionic,  extravagantly  humoursome  and  passion- 
ately earnest  and  sincere,  he  was  a  prince  of  journalists,  and  perhaps  the 
ablest  and  most  original  composer  who  has  appeared  since  Beethoven.  He 
attempted  nothing  that  was  not  great  and  honourable ;  he  fought  steadily 
for  that  he  held  to  be  the  right.  And  all  his  days  he  was  the  object 
of  persistent  misrepresentation  and  inexorable  disrespect.  It  is  hard  to 
say  if  he  is  more  interesting  as  an  artist  or  as  a  man  :  in  his  life  and 
work  and  fortunes,  or  as  the  representative  of  a  violent  and  memorable 
epoch. 


The  generation  born  to  France  in  the  intervals  between  Napoleon's 
battles  was  a  generation  of  able  and  ardent  men.  The  true  children  of 
a  splendid  and  stirring  time,  it  was  theirs  to  be  the  heroes  of  an  artistic 
'93,  and  to  deal  with  painting  and  drama,  with  fiction  and  histrionics, 
with  verse  and  music,  much  as  the  great  Emperor  and  his  lieutenants 
had  dealt  with  the  practice  of  war  and  the  art  and  mystery  of  politics. 
One  of  the  boldest  and  fiercest  was  Hector  Berlioz,  the  musician  of  the 
Messe  des  Morts  and  the  Dies  Tree  Grotesque,  and  the  author  of  the  Soirees 
de  FOrchestre,  the  Memoires,  and  the  A  Travers  Chants — a  knight- 
errant  of  the  arts,  an  Amadis  with  the  fortune  and  the  reputation  of  a 
Quixote. 

Born,  as  he  puts  it,  "  a  prendre  la  vie  et  1'academie  a  contrepoil,"  he 
came  into  the  world  in  1803,  at  Cote-Saint-Andre,  in  the  Isere.  His 
birth-year  was  that  of  Prosper  Merimee,  the  incomparable  Dumas,  and 
Adolphe  Adam,  composer  of  the  Postilion  de  Longjumeatt, :  the  Adolphe 
Adam  who  realised  in  his  art  and  personality  that  ideal  of  sprightly 
littleness — Oh,  were  every  worm  a  maggot,  Every  fly  a  grig,  Every  bough 
a  Christmas  faggot,  Every  tune  a  jig  ! — which  is  the  ambition  of  imagi- 
native Mr.  Bluphocks.  His  father,  Louis  Berlioz,  an  excellent  man,  fond 
of  hard  work  and  the  practice  of  benevolence,  was  a  doctor.  His  mother, 
nee  Marmion  (he  is  pleased,  as  a  man  of  1830  should  be,  with  the  coinci- 
dence that  makes  him  a  kind  of  poor  cousin  of  Walter  Scott),  was  u 
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typical  Frenchwoman ;  for  she  was  rigidly  honest,  very  narrow  of  mind,  not 
offensively  intelligent,  and  extremely  devout.  Berlioz,  who  says  but  little 
about  her,  and  has  none  of  the  special  feeling  for  her  which  his  countrymen 
are  proud  to  entertain  for  their  mothers,  remarks  ironically,  but  with  a 
touch  of  sadness  foreign  to  his  nature,  that  while  she  was  bearing  him  she 
neither  dreamed  of  a  birth  of  laurels,  as  did  Virgil's  mother,  nor  fancied 
herself  great  with  a  burning  brand,  as  did  the  mother  of  Alexander  the 
Great :  and  it  seems  certain  that  if  she  had  had  any  visions  of  the  sort,  she 
would  have  augured  ill  from  them,  and  have  regarded  them,  as  ominous 
of  unhappiness  and  shame.  For  she  knew  nothing  of  the  arts,  and  she 
looked  on  all  who  follow  them — poets,  painters,  actors,  singers,  musicians, 
and  what  not — as  children  of  the  Devil.  That  such  a  woman  should 
have  borne  such  a  son  is  an  example  of  that  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
Unexpected,  and  that  frequent  advent  of  the  Inopportune,  which  impart 
such  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  study  of  heredity.  It  was  only  natural 
that,  having  borne  him,  she  should  first  of  all  have  refrained  from 
understanding  him,  and  afterwards  have  tried  her  hardest  to  distort  him 
to  her  will.  From  the  first  she  appears  to  have  made  up  her  mind  that 
Hector  should  be  a  doctor  like  his  father ;  and  Hector  seems  from  the 
first  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  be  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Knowledge  came  to  him  slowly  and  strangely.  The  bent  of  his  earliest 
passion  was  geographical  and  adventurous.  He  knew  more  of  Java  and 
of  Timbuctoo  than  of  Grenoble  and  La  Tour  du  Pin ;  he  was  far  more 
familiar  with  Amazons  and  Mississippis  than  with  Rhones  and  Saones 
and  Iseres ;  he  was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  he  could  lay  hands  on 
an  atlas,  and  quest  for  lonely  islands,  the  paradise — since  Defoe,  at  least 
— of  imaginative  boyhood.  He  would  have  liked  to  float  the  black  flag 
among  keys  and  cocoa-palms  in  the  Spanish  Main,  or  to  have  been  the 
Crusoe  of  some  coral  islet — enchanted,  wonderful,  mysterious — in  the  vast 
and  solitary  ocean ;  and  to  matters  so  barren  of  romance  as  mathematics 
and  aorists  and  the  dual  number  his  mind  refused  to  stoop.  Such  learn- 
ing as  he  had  was  acquired  unconsciously.  He  was  fond  of  desultory 
reading,  and  when  a  book  was  bad  or  good  enough  to  please  him,  he 
would  work  at  it  till  he  knew  it  by  heart  :  a  lifelong  habit  of  his,  and 
one  of  which  a  good  deal  of  his  music  is  at  once  an  outcome  and  a  proof. 
Of  Greek  he  knew  little  or  nothing.  In  Latin,  it  was  long  ere  he  could 
care  for  any  one,  even  for  Virgil,  who  ended  by  sharing  his  worship 
with  Beethoven  and  Shakspeare.  As  for  the  art  in  which  he  was  to 
excel,  and  which  was  to  prove  the  passion  and  the  end  of  life  for  him, 
he  was  no  prodigy  even  in  that.  Most  of  the  great  composers  have 
begun  as  infant  marvels,  have  been  artists  after  a  fashion  from  their 
nursery  downwards.  For  the  musical  faculty  is  dependent  upon  keenness  of 
sentiment  rather  than  upon  strength  of  intellect ;  and  in  childhood,  when 
the  emotions  are  quick  and  abundant,  and  the  senses  eager  and  apprehen- 
sive, expression  in  music  is  both  easy  and  natural,  while  its  results  — as 
certain  pages  in  Beethoven  and  Mozart  will  show — need  not  of  necessity 
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be  absolutely  worthless,  nor  seem  painfully  immature,  as  is  the  case  with 
numbers  that  are  lisped,  and  sketches  in  slate-pencil,  and  images  pinched 
out  in  putty  or  clay.  Berlioz  revealed  his  chief  capacity  like  the 
desultory  kind  of  boy  he  was.  His  earliest  musical  impression  was  re- 
ceived at  his  first  communion,  when  he  was  ravished  into  ecstasy  by  a 
band  of  virgins  quiring  it  in  a  nai've  and  simple  melody  of  Dalayrac  ; 
and  he  began  to  prepare  himself  for  orchestral  writing  and  directing  by 
fingering  out — -as  so  many  lads  have  done  before  and  since — the  popular 
air  of  Malbrouclc,  in  England  known  as  We  won't  go  home  till  morning, 
on  a  casual  flageolet.  He  learned  to  read  music  from  his  father,  who 
also  taught  him  to  blow  and  finger  the  flute,  and  he  tried  hard  to  make 
sense  and  use  for  himself  of  Rameau's  abstract  and  crabbed  treatise  upon 
harmony.  Then  he  fell  upon  a  music-master  in  the  person  of  a  second 
violin  from  one  of  the  Lyons  theatres,  who  gave  him  a  couple  of  lessons 
a  day,  and  soon  taught  him  to  read  and  sing  at  sight,  and  to  flute  away 
intrepidly  at  the  most  elaborate  concertos.  In  no  great  while  he  pro- 
duced a  six-part  medley  of  Italian  melodies  and  a  couple  of  quintetts,  a 
phrase  from  one  of  which  last  he  afterwards  wrought  into  his  overture  to 
Les  Francs- Juges.  Thenceforth  his  vocation  was  plain  to  him.  He  was 
about  twelve  when  the  revelation  came,  and  twelve  for  a  musician  is 
old  indeed ;  but  it  excited  him  greatly,  and  he  felt  it  with  the  intensity 
that  is  one  of  his  principal  characteristics.  He  read  stray  lives  of 
Oluck  and  Haydn  with  enthusiasm ;  the  sight  of  a  sheet  of  paper  ruled 
for  score  filled  him  with  a  rapture  of  anticipation ;  his  father  could  only 
get  him  to  work  at  his  osteology  by  the  promise  of  a  new  flute ;  he  fished 
out  some  fragments  of  Gluck's  magnificent  Orphee  from  a  heap  of  waste 
paper  in  a  lumber-room,  and  they  held  him  captive  night  and  day.  He 
was  as  full  of  music  and  musicians  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  and  he 
learned  to  play  the  guitar  with  a  rapidity  that  astonished  and  humbled 
the  man  who  taught  him.  With  or  without  instruction  he  contrived  to 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  drummer's  mystery  as  well;  so  that,  at 
thirteen,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  inaking  concerted  music,  and  in  some 
sort  master  of  four  several  instruments — the  flute,  the  drum,  the  fla- 
geolet, and  the  guitar. 

All  four  are  primitive  in  kind  and  unimportant  in  degree  ;  but  they 
were  the  only  ones  he  ever  learned  to  play  upon.  He  was  fond  of  the 
society  of  instruments ;  and  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the 
•company  of  a  great  piano  and  a  noble  and  graceful  harp.  He  would 
have  liked  to  have  his  chambers  festooned  about  with  musical  brass  and 
wood :  to  have  had  violins  for  pictures,  and  cymbals  and  trombones  for 
armours ;  to  have  been  domesticated  with  horns  and  hautboys ;  to  have 
lodged  bassoons  and  serpents  in  all  his  corners ;  and  to  have  had  ever 
within  his  ken  the  mysterious  threatfulness  of  kettledrums  and  the 
grave  and  suggestive  majesty  of  bass-viols.  He  loved  such  things  for 
their  own  sakes,  I  think,  as  well  as  for  the  associations  connected  with 
them  and  the  fancies  he  could  breed  from  them.  To  him  they  were  as 
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to  the  botanist  his  herbarium,  as  to  the  duellist  his  case  of  rapiers.  He- 
had  the  instrumental  sense  in  astonishing  fulness,  and  the  incomparable 
justness  and  delicacy  of  his  combinations  are  admitted  even  by  those- 
who  like  him  least.  His  knowledge  of  the  qualities,  both  metaphysical 
and  real,  of  each  one  of  the  many  instruments  that  compose  an  orchestra, 
and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  capacity,  whether  alone  or  in  alliance 
with  others,  appears  to  have  been  little  short  of  impeccable.  His  scores 
are  so  many  masterpieces  of  imaginative  and  inventive  arrangement, 
His  Traite  d' Instrumentation  is  as  deliberate  and  exact  as  a  scientific 
essay,  and  withal  as  quick  with  creative  intuitions  as  a  work  of  art.  He 
treats  his  instruments  as  if  they  were  so  many  human  beings;  he 
analyses  their  several  characteristics,  and  determines  their  several  func- 
tions, with  positive  accuracy  and  perspicuity,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  of  an  artist.  In  a  charming  passage 
of  The  Spanish  Gipsy  the  poet  speaks  of 

The  viol  and  the  bow, 

The  masculine  bow  that  draws  the  woman's  heart 
From  out  the  striugs,  and  makes  them  cry,  yearn,  plead, 
Tremble,  exult,  in  mystic  union 
Of  joy  acute  and  tender  suffering  ; 

and  the  lines  might  well  be  no  more  than  a  paraphrase  from  Berlioz  on  the 
qualities  of  the  violin.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  violin's  companions ; 
so  that  he  is  a  Hugo  of  the  orchestra  and  a  Ste.-Beuve  alternately.  It 
was  this  fellowship  with  the  orchestra — as  a  collection  of  independent 
units  and  as  a  living  whole — that  enabled  him  so  to  excel,  not  only  in 
producing  for  its  needs,  but  in  its  guidance  and  control  as  well,  and  made- 
him  at  all  points  one  of  the  kings  of  the  symphony.  Most  of  the  great- 
composers  have  been  great  executants  also.  Bach  and  Handel  were- 
mighty  organists,  and  each  other's  only  rivals  on  the  harpsichord. 
Tartini  and  Corelli  and  Spohr  were  masters  of  the  violin.  Beethoven- 
himself  was  a  distinguished  pianist;  so  were  Mozart  and  Clementi, 
Mendelssohn  and  Chopin,  Brahms  and  Meyerbeer  and  Weber.  Berlioz 
had  the  genius  of  the  baton  and  was  a  great  executant  on  the  orchestra, 
though  it  was  not  until  he  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood  that  he  began 
to  practise  upon  it.  He  was  an  example  of  that  rare  and  admirable 
combination — of  ardour  with  intelligence,  of  enthusiasm  with  self-control, 
of  the  emotional  capacity  with  the  capacity  of  volition — which  makes- 
the  great  conductor.  He  rejoiced  in  the  inspiration  and  the  domination 
of  armies  of  executants,  five,  and  ten,  and  twelve  hundred  strong,  of 
which  he  was  heart  and  brain  at  once,  and  which,  before  his  irresistible 
impulse  and  authority,  moved  under  him  with  the  unity  of  purpose  and 
sentiment  of  a  single  perfect  organism.  And  he  may  be  said  to  have- 
been  the  Liszt  of  the  orchestra,  as  Liszt  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
Berlioz  of  the  piano. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  not  in  music  only  that  the  boy   gave  earnest 
of  the  man.     Berlioz,  according  to  Ernest  Legcuve,  a  pleasant  writer  and 
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a  most  kindly  and  intelligent  man,  who  was  one  of  his  closest  friends, 
was  a  true  Frenchman  in  matters  of  the  heart.  He  was  in  love  with 
somebody  or  other  always,  and  often  with  two  or  more  at  once  ;  and  he 
took  his  attachments  very  seriously,  and  rejoiced  or  was  wretched  in 
them  with  indomitable  thoroughness  and  spontaneity.  Speaking  for 
himself — and  his  confessions  are  remarkable  for  reticence  and  tact — he  de- 
clares that  only  twice  in  his  life  was  he  really  in  love,  and  that  the  two 
women  thus  distinguished  were  the  chief  and  most  active  influences  of 
his  existence.  The  first  appeared  to  him,  with  the  art  of  music,  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old  or  so.  Her  name  was  Estelle,  and  she  lived  at 
Meylan,  a  hamlet  hard  by,  in  a  white  cot  built  against  the  scarped  hill- 
side. She  was  nineteen  ;  she  had  black  eyes,  a  fine  shape,  an  exquisite 
foot;  she  wore  the  most  charming  pair  of  "  brodequins  roses  "  imaginable; 
and  Berlioz  no  sooner  set  eyes  upon  her  than  he  loved  her  to  distraction. 
With  most  of  us  a  fancy  of  the  sort  comes  wildly  and  goes  quickly ;  but 
it  was  otherwise  with  the  boy-musician.  He  was  to  be  enamoured, 
almost  to  frenzy,  of  the  woman  he  married — and  of  many  another  more  ; 
but  by  none  of  them  was  he  more  sincerely  affected  than  by  Estelle. 
Thirty  years  after  he  felt  himself  a  boy  again  when  he  spoke  of  her ;  and 
when,  a  full  half-century  of  silence  having  lapsed,  he  met  and  spoke  with 
her  once  more,  he  was  as  full  of  ardour  and  of  worship  as  ever.  She  was 
his  Estelle,  his  "  Stella  Montis,"  his  Mountain  Star,  until  the  end,  and 
the  pages  in  which  he  embalmed  her  memory  are  among  the  truest  and 
freshest  he  wrote. 

At  the  moment  he  seems  to  have  suffered  terribly.  It  was  his  nature 
to  feel  in  a  desperate  and  explosive  manner ;  and  his  provocations  were 
many  and  strong.  It  was  the  summer  time  at  Meylan,  and  a  summer 
time,  as  Hugo  sang — 

Ou  tout  £tait  lumi&re, 
Vie,  et  douceur ; 

so  that  the  many  gardens  were  heavy  with  bloom,  the  orchards  and  the 
vineyards  odorous  with  ripening  fruit,  the  near  woods  instinct  with  mys- 
tery and  charm.  On  the  one  side  rose  a  range  of  bare  and  stony  hills, 
fronted  by  a  romantic  river  and  by  the  massive  majesty  of  the  great 
Saint-Eynard  rock ;  but,  on  the  other,  the  landscape  dipped  and  dipped 
— through  patches  of  leafage  and  squares  of  yellow  maize,  through  closes 
set  with  vines  and  apple-trees,  and  spaces  lovely  with  grass  and  flowers 
— far  down  towards  the  beautiful  Isere.  In  such  an  environment  and  at 
such  a  season,  maidens  with  brilliant  and  kindly  eyes,  and  "  such  hair  as 
might  have  graced  the  helm  of  Achilles,"  are  apt  to  prove  irresistible  ; 
above  all,  if  their  name  be  Estelle,  and  they  have,  as  well,  "  des  pieds, 
je  ne  dirai  pas  d'Andalouse,  mais  de  Parisienne  pur  sang,"  which  they 
are  thoughtful  enough  to  arm  with  the  witchery  of  "  brodequins  roses." 
I  suspect  that  most  yo\mg  men  of  tender  years  would  succumb  to  such 
a  gracious  apparition  as  instantaneously  as  did  poor  little  Hector,  and 
that  this  experience  of  his  will  be  found  not  less  natural  than  enviable. 
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Especially  deadly,  I  may  note,  was  the  effect  of  the  "  brodequins  roses." 
Berlioz  forgot  the  colour  of  his  Stella's  tresses ;  but  he  never  could  forget 
the  colour  of  her  immortal  buskins.  He  had  never  seen  such  enchantments 
in  raiment  until  he  saw  Estelle's;  and  they  twinkled  and  gleamed  through 
his  memory  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  first  sight  of  her  who  wore  them 
was,  for  the  rest,  "  an  electric  shock  "  to  him.  He  hoped  nothing  and 
he  knew  nothing.  Yet  he  was  sorely  hurt  at  heart.  He  mourned  all 
night,  and  hid  away  all  day,  "  like  a  wounded  bird,"  in  the  orchards  and 
among  the  tall  maize.  He  was  madly  jealous  :  once  he  saw  his  goddess 
dancing  with  an  officer — his  own  uncle,  by  the  way — and  while  he  lived  he 
could  never  recall  the  jingle  of  her  partner's  spurs  without  a  shudder.  He 
was  timid,  violent,  wretched,  full  of  black  thoughts  and  black  imaginings. 
He  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  he  took  a 
miserable  pride  in  the  office.  If  he  consoled  himself  at  all,  he  did  so,  as 
under  similar  circumstances  your  passionate  pilgrim  will,  by  the  perusal 
of  appropriate  literature.  He  read,  with  many  tears  and  all  imaginable 
sympathy,  of  the  congenial  woe  of  Dido,  and  in  reading  of  them,  he 
learned  to  love  and  reverence  the  chaste  and  noble  genius  of  their  poet ; 
and  he  pastured  his  misery  upon  the  Estelle  et  Nemorin  of  the  tender  and 
ingenious  M.  de  Florian.  It  was  his  sorrowful  pastime  to  apply  the  lacka- 
daisical lyrics  of  this  latter  master  to  his  own  forlorn  condition,  and 
carefully  fit  them  to  melodies  in  the  minor  mode,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  consecrate  to  the  expression  of  grief.  One  of  these  inspirations 
he  afterwards  transferred  to  the  first  part  of  his  Symphonic  Fantastique ; 
so  that  Estelle  may  be  said  to  have  been  of  use  to  him  after  all. 

II. 

When  Berlioz  was  nineteen,  he  was  sent  to  the  capital  to  study 
medicine.  It  seemed,  he  says  of  this  proceeding,  "  le  renversement  ab- 
solu  de  1'ordre  naturel  de  ma  vie,  et  monstrueux  et  horrible ;  "  but  it 
happened,  all  the  same.  And  in  a  Paris,  where  Byron  and  Scott  were 
living  influences,  where  Delacroix  was  exhibiting  his  Dante  and  Virgil, 
and  Hugo  was  already  producing  ballads  and  odes  and  wild  novels,  the 
future  composer  of  the  Fantastique  and  the  Roi  Lear  overture  had  per- 
force to  begin  life  as  a  pupil  of  Amussat  and  Gay-Lussac. 

He  had  promised  his  father  to  work  hard ;  and  for  a  time,  being 
interested  in  his  teachers,  he  kept  his  promise.  One  night,  however,  he 
went  to  the  Opera,  and  heard  Derivis  and  Madame  Branchu  in  Salieri's 
Dana'ides.  The  experience  threw  him  into  an  indescribable  state  of 
trouble  and  excitement, — "  as  of  a  boy  who,  born  to  be  a  sailor,  yet 
brought  up  to  boating  on  mere  mountain  tarns,  should  suddenly  be  set 
aboard  a  three-decker  in  mid-ocean."  The  long-forgotten  Stratonice  of 
Mehul  completed  the  work  begun  by  Salieri.  Berlioz  knew  no  rest  until 
he  had  sought  out  the  scores  of  Gluck.  He  read  them,  copied  them  out, 
got  them  by  heart ;  he  sacrificed  to  them  both  food  and  sleep ;  he  was 
fairly  crazed  by  them ;  and  at  last,  after  weeks  of  waiting,  he  was  privi- 
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leged  to  hear  that  Iphigenie  en  Tauride  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
them  all.  He  left  the  theatre  a  musician.  Having  chosen  his  lot,  he 
set  to  work,  with  the  ardour  of  faith  and  youth  combined,  to  do  honour 
to  his  choice.  He  got  admitted  as  a  private  pupil  of  Lesueur,  the 
favourite  musician  of  the  great  Emperor,  author  of  La  Caverne  and  the 
Ossianic  Bardes;  he  wrote  to  literary  men  of  eminence  for  poems  to  set  to 
music;  he  composed,  in  rapid  succession,  a  cantata,  a  mass,  an  oratorio, 
an  opera,  and  a  grand  dramatic  scena,  upon  words  from  Saurin's  Beverley, 
ou  Le  Joueur — a  title  which  seems  to  prove  that  there  was  once  a  time 
when  French  playwrights  did  not  disdain  to  convey  from  the  English. 
With  one  of  these  works,  the  mass,  he  had  many  adventures.  It  was 
down  for  performance  at  the  Church  of  Saint-Roch  ;  but  the  music  was 
so  badly  copied  as  to  be  illegible,  and  the  performance  had  to  be  deferred. 
Berlioz  at  once  transcribed  his  band-parts  himself,  and,  as  he  had  no 
money  for  instrumentalists,  wrote  off  to  Chateaubriand,  an  entire  stranger 
to  him,  for  a  loan  of  1,200  francs,  and  the  great  man's  influence  with  the 
Government.  It  was  in  somewhat  similar  fashion  that  Crabbe  intro- 
duced himself  to  the  notice  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  was  rewarded  with 
an  honourable  friendship  and  means  to  achieve  success  in  his  art.  Ber- 
lioz was  a  greater  man  than  Crabbe,  but  his  choice  had  fallen  on  a  far 
smaller  soul  than  Burke ;  and  he  fared  poorly  enough.  Chateaubriand 
sent  a  civil  answer,  but  no  more ;  he  had  no  money,  he  said,  and  no  in- 
fluence ;  he  could  furnish  nothing  but  sympathy,  and  to  that  his  corre- 
spondent was  heartily  welcome.  At  this  critical  juncture  Berlioz  found 
a  friend  in  need  in  a  young  man  with  money  named  De  Pons.  De  Pons, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  good  fellow,  did  everything  he  could. 
He  advanced  the  cash,  he  engaged  an  orchestra  and  a  chorus,  he  hired  a 
popular  conductor,  he  seduced  all  the  critics  and  interested  all  the  melo- 
maniacs  he  knew ;  and  the  mass  was  produced.  It  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  rather  promising  piece  of  work ;  but  its  composer  thought 
otherwise  of  it.  And,  as  he  had  a  habit  of  doing  Jeddart  justice  on  such 
of  his  compositions  as  did  not  please  him,  he  soon  afterwards  committed  it 
to  the  flames,  together  with  its  companions  in  ineptitude,  the  oratorio,  the 
opera,  the  cantata,  and  the  grand  dramatic  scena.  Who  does  not  wish 
that  Shelley  had  dealt  as  wisely  with  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvyne,  Balzac  with 
Argow  le  Pirate  and  Jean-Louis,  Byron  with  the  Hours  of  Idleness,  and 
Dickens  with  the  Mudfog  Papers  and  the  Sketches  ?  The  practice  is  one 
that  could  hardly  be  too  highly  commended. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Berlioz  that  he  strayed  into  deep  waters  almost 
at  starting,  and  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  adversity  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  career.  Soon  after  the  production  of  the  mass, 
he  got  plucked  at  an  examination  at  the  Institute ;  and  his  father,  who 
was  very  angry  with  him  for  his  desertion  of  medicine,  promptly  cut  off 
the  supplies,  and  ordered  him  instantly  to  return  to  Cote-Saint- Andr6. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Lesueur  interceded  with  Louis  Berlioz,  and  assured 
him  that  his  son  was  a  born  musician — "  que  la  musique  lui  sortait  par  les 
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pores."  The  old  doctor  would  not  bate  an  ace  of  his  resolve ;  and  home 
the  impenitent  and  reluctant  prodigal  -was  forced  to  go.  He  became 
utterly  hopeless  and  demoralised.  He  gave  over  eating  and  talking, 
and  took  to  moping  aimlessly  about  the  woods  and  fields,  or  to  sulking 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber ;  and  for  a  while  the  pleasant  house 
by  the  Isere  was  not  a  comfortable  place  to  live  in.  Then  the  father 
gave  way,  and  the  son  was  solemnly  informed  that  he  would  be  allowed 
to  return  to  Paris,  and  for  a  certain  time  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  music  :  with  the  understanding  that,  if  he  failed,  he  should  at  once 
revert  to  the  dissecting-room  and  the  laboratory.  Madame  Berlioz, 
incensed  with  the  turn  affairs  were  taking,  and  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
idea  that  child  of  hers  should  shame  his  kin  and  anger  his  God  by 
making  music  for  a  living,  was  foolish  enough  to  burden  this  permission 
with  her  formal  malediction,  and  to  refuse  to  speak  with  or  see  her  son 
again.  Under  these  miserable  circumstances  Berlioz  not  only  resumed 
his  work  with  Lesueur,  but  contrived  to  produce  an  opera,  Les  Francs- 
Juges,  which — the  overture  excepted,  which  is  still  extant,  and  is  often 
played  at  concerts — he  very  wisely  destroyed  not  long  afterwards.  He 
had  a  hundred  and  twenty  francs  a  month  from  his  father,  and  he  owed 
De  Pons  the  twelve  hundred  francs  spent  in  the  production  of  the  famous 
mass.  To  discharge  the  debt,  he  lived  on  dates  and  dry  bread  and 
raisins,  and  gave  music  lessons  at  a  franc  apiece;  and  by  these  means 
he  was  soon  enabled  to  pay  the  half  of  it.  De  Pons,  not  caring 
to  know  himself  the  subject  of  so  much  heroism,  applied  to  old  Berlioz 
for  the  rest  of  his  money,  and  by  so  doing  contrived  to  make  the  unlucky 
musician  worse  off  than  ever.  The  doctor,  as  fathers  do  and  will,  had 
expected  his  offspring  to  succeed  outright.  He  had  the  good  sense 
to  hold  that  a  feeble  and  incompetent  artist  is  not  nearly  so  useful  to 
society  as  an  able  surgeon,  or  a  brisk  and  clever  barrister ;  but  he  was 
so  foolish  withal  as  to  believe — at  his  wife's  suggestion,  it  may  be — that 
artists  can  be  forced  like  cucumbers,  and  he  was  eminently  displeased  to 
find  himself  mistaken.  Instead  of  setting  the  Seine  on  fire  at  a  glance, 
his  scapegrace  was  but  incurring  obligations  and  running  into  debt, 
wasting  his  substance  in  riot  and  consorting  with  the  most  abandoned 
and  disreputable  of  his  species,  and  thwarting  his  father's  will  and  break- 
ing his  mother's  heart  to  boot.  The  whole  business  was  evidently  a 
blunder  and  a  scandal — a  reproach  upon  the  highly  respectable  names  of 
Berlioz  and  Marmion ;  and  the  old  gentleman  would  countenance  it  no 
longer.  He  paid  De  Pons,  and  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of  cutting 
De  Pons'  debtor  off  with  a  shilling,  commanding  him  to  leave  Paris  and 
music  for  the  Cote  and  surgery,  or  to  forfeit  his  income  and  his  rights  as  a 
son.  The  adventurer,  relieved  at  one  fell  swoop  of  his  creditor  and  his 
means  of  subsistence,  was  equal  to  the  position.  He  preferred  his  art  to 
his  home,  and  stuck  resolutely  at  his  post,  though  the  bad  blood  between 
his  parents  and  himself  waxed  worse  with  every  letter.  He  had  an  iron 
will  and  a  firm  and  noble  belief  in  his  vocation  and  himself;  they  had 
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only  reproach  for  him  and  disdain  for  his  task ;  and  tp  show  that  they 
were  wiser  than  he,  they  made  things  as  hard  as  they  could  for  him.  I 
do  not  need  to  say  that,  ere  they  died,  they  learned  to  be  proud  of  their 
son,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  earnestness  with  which  he  had  resisted  their 
commands.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  savouring  of  poetical  j  ustice, 
that  they  never  saw  him  conduct  an  orchestra,  nor  heard  a  note  of  his 
greater  music. 

For  the  moment  it  is  not  be  doubted,  I  opine,  that  they  suffered  a 
great  deal,  and  that  their  prodigal,  destitute  as  he  was,  lived  far  more 
contentedly  than  they  did.  He  was  penniless,  it  is  true,  and  after  try- 
ing in  vain  to  get  a  place,  as  first  or  second  flute,  in  a  travelling  band,  he 
was  obliged,  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  to  take  service  as  a  chorister 
at  one  of  the  minor  theatres.  But  he  was  young,  ardent,  and  valiant ; 
he  had  good  health  and  good  spirits ;  and  he  was  learning  the  art  he 
loved.  With  a  student  in  pharmacy  of  his  acquaintance,  he  shared  a 
palace — of  a  couple  of  rooms — in  the  Latin  Quarter ;  and  on  a  franc 
each  per  diem  the  two  contrived  to  live  and  thrive  and  be  happy.  The 
apothecary  did  the  cooking ;  the  musician  went  marketing,  and  frequently 
scandalised  his  respectable  comrade  (who  knew  nothing,  by  the  way,  of  his 
theatrical  work)  by  appearing  with  an  armful  of  naked  bread,  or  parad- 
ing material  for  the  common  dinner  too  shamelessly  before  the  public 
gaze.  Sometimes  the  pair  had  but  bread  and  salt,  sometimes  only  bread 
without  the  salt ;  at  others,  they  would  dine  royally  on  dates  and  salad 
and  mustard,  or  on  a  quail  or  two  poached  in  the  low  grounds  about  Mont- 
rouge  ;  and  now  and  then  Berlioz  would  fast  for  practice,  and  to  inure 
his  stomach  to  the  hardship  of  emptiness.  On  thirty  francs  a  month, 
however,  youth  can  do  much  and  go  far.  The  musician  and  the  apothe- 
cary not  only  managed  to  exist,  they  also  managed  to  put  by  something 
to  spend  in  luxuries.  Berlioz,  for  instance,  bought  a  piano,  for  a  hundred 
and  ten  francs — "  pour  y  plaquer  des  accords  de  temps  en  temps  ;  "  he 
hung  his  chamber  with  portraits  of  great  musicians,  "  neatly  framed ; " 
and  as  his  favourite  poet  for  the  nonce  was  Tom  Moore,  many  of  whose 
lyrics  he  afterwards  set  to  music,  he  regaled  himself  with  a  transla- 
tion of  The  Loves  of  the  Angels.  As  for  the  apothecary,  he  appears 
to  have  been  addicted  to  the  vanity  of  dress;  for  he  is  seen  on  one 
occasion  to  have  had  his  hat  made  new,  to  have  got  his  razors  ground 
and  set,  and  to  have  bought  a  pair  of  spurs.  That  the  oddly  assorted 
couple  were  happy  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  Bohemia,  the 
lying  twaddle  that  has  been  vented  about  it  notwithstanding,  is  for  a 
time  a  pleasant  and  habitable  land  enough.  It  is  good  to  be  young,  to 
feel  free,  to  discern  the  golden  spires  of  El  Dorado  all  near  and  shining 
in  the  cheerful  sunlight ;  it  is  good  to  be  enthusiastic  and  uncritical,  to 
see  a  sweetheart  in  misfortune  herself,  and  to  think  of  destiny  as  either 
kindly  or  conquerable.  I  imagine  the  apothecary,  who  was  but  learning 
to  make  up  prescriptions  and  to  do  his  duty  as  a  good  National  Guard, 
to  have  been  every  whit  as  hopeful  and  as  confident  as  the  musician 
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who  bad  in  him  the  Messe  des  Morts  and  the  Troyens,  and  was  preparing 
himself  for  association  with  Beethoven  and  Shakspeare.  And  I  am  sure 
that  when,  in  the  April  of  '27,  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  each  man 
went  his  way  with  some  regret,  and  with  a  very  kindly  feeling  for  him 
who  had  been  his  fellow  under  such  circumstances  and  for  so  long. 

Meanwhile  Berlioz  went  on  working  his  hardest.  He  was  still  a 
pupil  of  Lesueur,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  at  the  Conservatoire  he 
was  studying  counterpoint  with  Reicha.  He  had  written  his  Waverley 
Overture  (Op.  1),  and  in  his  own  opinion  he  was  getting  along  famously. 
His  masters  thought  otherwise.  They  declared  his  cantata  Orphee 
declare  par  les  Bacchantes  unplayable,  and  sent  him  down  from  exami- 
nation. He  had  had  fifteen  days'  leave  from  his  theatre  for  the  composi- 
tion of  this  work ;  and  but  for  a  dreadful  quinsy,  which  went  near  to 
killing  him,  and  which  he  lanced  with  his  own  hand,  he  would  certainly 
have  gone  back  to  his  chain.  Fortunately,  however,  Louis  Berlioz 
relented,  as  he  had  relented  once  before.  He  came  forward  with  pardon 
in  the  one  hand  and  a  small  monthly  stipend  in  the  other  ;  and  his  son 
was  able,  not  only  to  desist  from  chorister's  work  at  chorister's  wages, 
but  to  frequent  the  Opera  as  a  spectator,  and  have  his  fill  of  Gluck  and 
Spontini.  These  masters  were  his  gods.  He  knew  nothing  of  Beet- 
hoven. He  had  not  discovered  either  Mozart  or  Haydn.  Weber  had 
appeared  to  him  in  an  ignominious  disguise — the  Robin  des  Bois  of 
Castil-Blaze.  Rossini,  then  at  the  very  zenith  of  fame,  he  detested  and 
despised.  To  him  the  popularity  of  the  master  of  Pesaro  signified  no 
more  than  an  apotheosis  of  the  drum  and  cymbals.  He  saw  in  the  author 
of  the  Barbiere  and  the  Tell,  to  whose  brilliant  genius  and  accom- 
plishment he  was  afterwards  to  render  full  justice,  but  an  incarnation 
of  melodic  cynicism,  of  contempt  for  dramatic  expression  and  the  dramatic 
sentiment,  of  glibness  and  sameness  and  the  everlasting  crescendo. 
He  used  quite  seriously  to  debate  with  himself,  if  some  night  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  mine  and  blow-up  the  Theatre-Italien,  with  all  the  Ros- 
sinians  therein ;  and  if  he  saw  an  admirer  of  Rossini  in  the  street,  he 
could  think  of  nothing  more  appropriate  than  impalement  on  a  red-hot 
stake.  It  was  in  similar  terms  that  Petrus  Borel,  the  Simon  Tappertit 
of  the  Romantic  movement,  and  Gautier,  the  strongest  and  bravest  of  its 
Bobadils,  were  wont  to  speak  and  think  of  the  baldheads  who  stood  by 
Boileau  and  Racine ;  it  was  in  similar  terms  that  the  raping  of  Gericaulb 
and  Delacroix  were  wont  to  discourse  of  the  champions  of  David  and 
Ingres.  Berlioz,  who  was  a  Romanticist  to  the  backbone,  did  but  express 
the  humour  of  his  sect  in  that  sect's  own  dialect.  At  the  Opera  he 
appears  to  have  established  a  kind  of  tyranny.  The  conductor  was  ill- 
advised  who  ventured  on  a  change  of  time,  or  the  omission  of  a  number, 
or  the  suppression  of  an  instrument ;  for  Berlioz  would  instantly  rise 
and  clamour  for  explanation,  and — even  to  the  extent  of  storming  the 
orchestra — the  crowd  of  myrmidons  at  his  back  would  improve  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  at  a  juncture  of  this  sort  that  Legouv6  first  saw  him.  He 
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had  a  great  aquiline  nose  and  a  tremendous  fell  of  red  hair ;  his  eyes  were 
flaming,  and  his  voice  was  strident  with  anger  ;  somebody  had  been  tam- 
pering with  Weber,  and  for  the  moment  he  had  become  an  Avenger  of 
Blood ;  he  was  an  impressive  sight  to  see.  Holding  these  views,  and 
practising  these  theories,  it  is  odd  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  have 
been  his  fate  had  he  lived  in  England,  and  gone  to  see  much  Shakspeare 
and  to  hear  much  Handel.  I  am  afraid  that  he  would  often  have  been 
heard  of  at  Bow  Street,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  might  not  have  been 
hanged  for  murder.  He  regarded  all  those  who  retouch  and  improve 
the  work  of  their  betters  as  beasts  of  prey,  and  neither  asked  quarter,- 
nor  gave  it,  where  they  were  concerned.  He  made  a  bitter  enemy 
of  Fetis,  a  kind  of  musical  Boileau,  and  the  most  influential  of 
eontemporary  critics,  by  defending  Beethoven's  text — the  text  of  the  O 
Minor  Symphony  ! — from  his  impudent  and  learned  pen,  and  by  com- 
paring him,  from  a  public  stage  and  to  a  vast  audience,  to  one  of  those 
"  vulgaires  oiseaux  qui  peuplent  nos  jardins  publics,  se  perchent  avec 
arrogance  sur  les  plus  belles  statues,  et,  quand  ils  ont  sali  le  front  de 
Jupiter,  le  bras  d'Hercule,  ou  le  sein  de  Venus,  se  pavanent  fiers  et  satis- 
faits,  comme  s'ils  venaient  de  pondre  un  reuf  d'or."  Of  Lachnith,  the 
deranger  of  Mozart,  and  Castil- Blaze,  the  destroyer  of  Weber,  he  speaks 
daggers  and  annihilation.  "  Such  creatures,"  he  shouts,  "  are  the  ruin 
and  the  shame  of  art ;  their  operations  are  its  destruction  and  its  end. 
i  .  .  Et  ne  devons-nous  pas,  nous  tous,  epris  de  sa  gloire  et  jaloux  des 
droits  imprescriptibles  de  1'esprit  humain,  quand  nous  voyons  leur 
porter  atteinte,  denoncer  le  coupable,  le  poureuivre,  et  lui  crier  de  toute  la 
force  de  notre  courroux  :  '  Ton  crime  est  ridicule ;  Despair  !  t  Ta  stu- 
pidite  est  criminelle ;  Die  !  !  Sois  bafoue,  sois  conspue,  sois  maudit ! 
Despair  and  Die  !  !  Desespere  et  meurs.' "  It  will  be  seen  that  if  Berlioz 
were  minded  to  say  a  thing,  he  said  it  in  a  way  to  make  misconstruction 
impossible,  and  that  the  sentiments  he  cherished  for  his  art  were  such  as 
should  secure  him  the  respect  of  all  good  men. 

His  emotional  capacity,  indeed,  was  excessive.  I  have  already  noted 
the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  the  discovery  of  Gluck.  Almost  as  great 
was  his  excitement  when  the  new  planet,  Weber,  swam  into  his  ken ;  while 
his  introduction  to  his  "  king  of  kings,"  Beethoven,  appears  to  have 
resulted  in  a  veritable  spiritual  cataclysm.  As  for  the  revelation,  vouch- 
safed to  him  about  the  same  time  with  these  others,  of  the  art  and 
genius  of  Shakspeare,  it  seems,  in  sober  truth,  to  have  come  near  to 
being  the  death  of  him.  The  unconscious  agent  of  the  deed  was  Mac- 
ready,  whose  first  Parisian  campaign,  in  1828,  was  the  occasion.  Berlioz 
had  but  to  see  Hamlet  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  acknowledge  an  influence 
mightier  far  than  any  he  had  known ;  and  he  had  but  to  look  upon 
Henrietta  Smithson,  the  Juliet  and  the  Ophelia  of  the  experiment,  to  fall 
sick  for  love  of  her,  and  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  madman. 
Heine  somewhere  says  of  him  that,  as  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  seats, 
he  used  to  play  the  drum  in  the  orchestra,  merely  to  have  the  privilege  of 
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gazing  on  his  goddess ;  and  the  story  is  by  no  means  improbable,  though 
it  is  certainly  untrue.  Berlioz  himself  relates  that  he  saw  Miss  Smith- 
son  but  twice — once  as  the  daughter  of  Polonius,  and  once  as  the  maiden 
of  Verona  ;  and  that  if  he  had  seen  more  of  her,  or  heard  more  of  Shak- 
speare,  he  •would  certainly  have  lost  his  wits.  He  could  not  eat,  and  he 
could  not  read  nor  work.  He  wandered  about  "  as  if  in  quest  of  his 
soul,"  and  got  no  rest  but  when,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  he  was  incapable 
of  waking.  Only  four  times  during  the  period  of  his  suffering,  does  he 
own  to  having  slept :  twice  in  the  fields,  once  in  the  snow  by  the  Seine 
at  Neuilly,  and  once  on  a  cafe  table.  It  was  under  pressure  of  emotions 
of  this  sort  that  he  set  to  music  Moore's  fine  lyric,  When  he  who  adores 
thee,  and  found  for  it  a  melody  of  which  he  says  that  no  Frenchman 
and  no  Italian  will  ever  understand  it,  so  poignant  is  its  expression,  and 
so  deep  the  sentiment  that  informs  it ;  and  that,  by  way  of  recom- 
mending himself  to  the  fair  actress's  notice,  he  determined  to  give  a 
concert  at  the  Conservatoire  composed  entirely  of  his  own  works,  a 
thing  no  mortal  man  had  ever  thought  of  doing  before.  The  scheme 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  Cherubini,  then  principal  of  the  famous  college, 
with  whom  his  relations  were  always  quite  eminently  unfriendly.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Berlioz  that,  for  all  his  desperate  and  lovelorn  state, 
he  yet  found  heart  to  play  the  fool  about  his  irascible  chief,  a  literal 
report  of  whose  refusal  he  drew  up  in  the  fine  peevish  Italian-French 
of  the  original,  and  then  forwarded  to  the  Surintendant  des  Beaux- Arts. 
Thanks  to  this  piece  of  impudence,  the  concert  took  place — took  place, 
and  proved  a  failure,  and  left  its  valiant  and  aspiring  author  as  far 
from  the  achievement  of  his  end  as  ever. 

He  was  daunted  not  one  whit.  His  were  the  ardour,  the  tenacity, 
the  imaginative  and  indomitable  courage,  that  turn  obstacles  into  means, 
and  find  in  failure  the  materials  of  success.  He  was  a  born  writer  as 
well  as  a  born  musician  ;  so  he  made  himself  a  journalist,  and  took  to 
fighting  his  battles  in  print.  He  had  a  good  vocabulary,  a  fine  sense  of 
style,  an  admirable  gift  of  expression ;  he  had  plenty  of  wit  and  devilry, 
plenty  of  humour,  plenty  of  imagination  and  sincerity;  he  could  be 
eloquent,  ironical  and  savage,  keenly  critical,  extravagantly  funny, 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  article  ;  and  his  work,  mere  journalism  as 
it  is,  has  stood  the  touch  of  time  far  better  than  not  a  little  so-called 
literature.  As  his  adversaries  were  many  and  influential,  he  smote 
his  hardest  among  them ;  and  the  reputations  he  unmade,  the  enmities  he 
quickened,  the  pretensions  he  mangled,  and  the  tortures  he  inflicted, 
were  innumerable.  And  all  the  while  he  wrought  at  his  art  as  if  he 
had  nought  else  to  do.  He  was  a  student  still,  and  an  unsuccessful  one ; 
but  he  was  strong  enough  to  compose  the  first  part  of  his  Episode  de 
la  Vie  d'un  Artiste,  the  famous  Symphonic  Fantastique,  which,  with  its 
sequel,  the  monodrama  Lelio,  may  be  described  as  a  fantasia  on  the 
themes  of  1830,  or  as  the  Romantic  movement  set  to  music.  It  is  a 
very  orgie  of  revolutionary  ideals  and  influences,  where  Byron  and 
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Goethe  join  hands  with  Quasimodo-Hugo  and  Ophelia-Smithson,  and 
you  pass  at  a  stride  from  a  love-song  to  a  gallows-march,  from  a  witches' 
revel  to  the  company  of  piping  swains,  from  Hamlet  determining  the 
question  "  To  be  or  not  to  be  "  with  Tom  Moore  and  a  band  of  spectres, 
to  a  robbers'  drinking-bout  and  the  airy  gaiety  of  a  dance  of  fays ;  and 
its  author  was  wise  enough  to  keep  it,  for  the  time  being,  in  his  desk,  and 
to  produce,  in  obedience  to  his  masters  at  the  Conservatoire,  a  cantata  on 
the  death  of  Sardanapalus.  With  this  work,  which  is  happily  extinct, 
he  won,  after  being  second  prizeman  in  1828  and  1829,  the  Prix  deRome 
in  1830;  and  so  got  freedom,  and  therewith  the  certainty  of  five  years' 
bread. 

III. 

Berlioz  did  little  good  in  Rome,  and  got  little  good  from  his  sojourn 
in  Italy.  The  Eternal  City  had  no  sort  of  charm  for  him,  Virgilian  though 
he  was.  He  had  not  the  sentiment  of  those  plastic  arts  of  which  it  is  the 
centre.  What  he  was  interested  in  was  music,  and  Italian  music  was  a  de- 
lusion and  a  lie  to  him.  He  thought  of  Palestrina  as  a  pedantic  dotard. 
He  held  the  choral  fugues  in  which  Marcello  and  Pergolese  had  sung  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  not  for  holy  hymns,  but  for  drunken  catches. 
He  was  disgusted  with  the  artistic  poverty  and  unskilfulness  of  the  latter- 
day  Italians.  He  found  their  ideal  cheap,  and  their  practice  vulgar ;  and 
for  the  clatter  and  din  of  their  orchestras  and  the  marrow-bone  and  cleaver 
sentiment  of  their  instrumentation  he  had  a  savage  disdain.  It  is 
significant,  both  of  his  character  and  the  theories  he  held,  that  he 
tried  to  break  through  the  traditions  of  his  prize,  and  did  his  best  to  get 
leave  to  stay  and  work  at  home.  This,  however,  could  not  be  done. 
He  was  expected,  as  first  prizeman  of  his  year,  to  make  a  two  years'  stay 
in  Rome ;  and  to  Rome  he  went  accordingly. 

His  fellow-students — all  musicians,  sculptors,  architects,  or  painters 
1 — were  good  fellows  enough ;  and  as  Horace  Vernet  was  chief  of  the 
Academy,  and  Liszt  and  Mendelssohn  were  resident  in  the  city,  Berlioz, 
had  he  not  been  Berlioz,  might  have  spent  his  time  both  pleasantly  and 
profitably.  But  his  temper  was  very  variable  and  splenetic ;  he  was  often, 
he  says,  as  "  evil  as  a  chained  hound ;  "  and  happy  and  industrious  he  could 
not  be.  Mendelssohn,  who  neither  liked  nor  understood  him,  and  who 
seems  to  have  been  afraid  of  his  wit  and  his  daring  and  ironical  humour, 
wrote  of  him  as  "  a  real  caricature,  without  a  vestige  of  talent,"  and  added, 
like  the  gentlemanly  Jew  he  was,  that  he  "  often  felt  inclined  to  eat 
him."  Berlioz  was  more  companionable  with  Liszt,  who  was  one  of  the 
gods  of  his  idolatry  always.  He  read  a  great  deal  of  Scott  and  a  great 
deal  of  Byron.  He  founded  a  philosophical  society,  "  De  1'Indifierence 
Absolue  en  Matiere  Universelle."  He  played  the  guitar  a  little,  and  set 
to  music,  now  an  Orientale  of  Hugo's,  and  now  a  lyric  of  Moore's.  He 
finished  his  Lelio,  corrected  his  Faniastique,  and  wrote  an  overture  to 
Rob-Roy.  Gun  in  hand,  and  an  ^Eneid  in  his  pocket,  he  explored  the 
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Campagna  and  the  Abruzzi,  noting  down  such  folk-melodies  as  he  could, 
and  collecting  materials  for  his  Harold  and  his  Carnaval  Romain.  There 
were  times  when  his  desire  for  solitude  grew  almost  maniacal.  There 
were  others  when  his  longings  were  all  for  violence  and  for  action.  Not- 
withstanding his  adoration  for  Ophelia,  he  had  left  behind  him  a  lady 
whom  he  believed  unalterably  attached  to  him ;  and  hearing  that  she  was 
on  the  eve  of  marriage,  he  at  once  resolved  to  go  off  and  kill  her  on  the 
spot,  together  with  her  mother — who  is  probably  the  original  of  Madame 
Happer,  in  his  wild  novel,  Euphonia,  in  the  Soirees  de  VOrchestre — 
and  her  affianced  husband.  To  this  end  he  bought  a  dagger,  a  pair 
of  pistols,  and  a  "  costume  de  soubrette  " — the  last  for  purposes  of  dis- 
guise ! — and  started  for  Paris.  He  would  have  forfeited  his  bursary  had 
he  crossed  the  frontier ;  but  he  got  no  farther  than  a  little  town  on  the 
Genoese  seaboard,  where  he  appears  to  have  tried  to  drown  himself,  and 
to  have  been  foiled  in  his  design  with  all  manner  of  ignominy,  and  as 
prosaically  as  can  well  be  imagined.  With  such  a  student  as  this,  what 
was  Horace  Vernet  to  do  ?  Like  the  wise  and  kindly  gentleman  he  was, 
he  authorised  his  rebel  to  return  to  Paris ;  and  for  once  in  his  life  the 
rebel  was  glad  to  submit  to  authority. 

He  arrived  to  find  that  the  Shakspeare  fever  of  a  couple  of  years  be- 
fore had  passed  away.  The  public  had  got  over  its  surprise,  and  was  no 
longer  inclined  to  enthusiasm ;  the  chiefs  of  Romanticism,  conscious  of 
their  many  obligations  to  "the  divine  Williams,"  were  less  ardent  than  they 
had  been  in  advising  his  perusal.  Miss  Smithson  was  still  in  Paris,  but 
in  poor  circumstances,  for  she  had  been  unwise  enough  to  take  a  theatre, 
and  was  doing  ill  in  it.  Berlioz  lost  no  time  in  producing  the  Fantastique 
and  its  sequel  Lelio,  and  in  getting  his  Juliet  persuaded  to  attend  their 
performance.  His  success,  which,  momentarily  at  least,  was  very  great, 
had  some  memorable  consequences.  It  was  in  the  Lelio  that  he  put  forth 
that  diabolical  reference  to  Fetis  which  I  have  already  quoted  ;  and  as 
the  insult,  artistically  elaborated  and  produced  with  every  circumstance 
of  publicity,  was  enthusiastically  applauded,  the  great  critic,  who  was 
present,  was  badly  hurt,  and  he  and  his  friends  and  pupils,  who  were 
many  and  powerful,  made  common  cause  against  the  aggressor  from  that 
time  forward.  A  second  result  was  that  Berlioz  was  introduced  to  Miss 
Smithson,  and  that  a  year  or  so  afterwards,  she  in  the  meanwhile  having 
broken  her  leg  and  got  deeply  into  debt,  the  pair  were  married.  He 
had  quarrelled  with  his  parents,  and  had  but  300  francs,  of  borrowed 
money,  in  the  world.  But  "  elle  etait  a  lui,  il  defiait  tout."  He  went 
to  work  to  win  money  and  fame  as  hard  as  he  could ;  and  it  was  by  no 
fault  of  his  own  that  he  failed  more  often  than  he  succeeded. 

At  his  first  concert,  a  part  of  his  orchestra  deserted,  and  he  was 
unable  to  play  out  his  programme.  His  next  appears  to  have  gone  with- 
out a  hitch,  and  to  have  been  brilliantly  successful.  As  he  was  leaving 
the  hall,  he  was  pounced  upon  and  congratulated  by  a  mysterious  and 
imposing  stranger,  who  turned  out  to  be  "  a  demoniac  of  genius,  a  co- 
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lossus  among  the  giants  " — in  one  word,  Paganini.  A  commission  from 
the  mighty  violinist  resulted  in  the  composition  of  the  Harold  symphony, 
which,  produced  in  1834,  was  stupidly  insulted  by  one  part  of  the  press 
and  greatly  applauded  by  the  other,  and  on  account  of  which  an  anony- 
mous correspondent  reproached  the  author  with  lacking  the  courage  neces- 
sary to  commit  suicide.  Two  years  afterwards,  Berlioz  was  commissioned 
by  the  Government,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  Fetis  and  Cherubim,  to  write 
a  requiem  on  the  victims  of  the  Days  of  July ;  and  he  'composed  his 
famous  Messe  des  Morts.  The  feeling  of  the  classic  faction  ran  so  high, 
that  the  composer  does  not  hesitate  to  accuse  Habeneck — the  Habeneck 
of  the  Comedie  Humaine,  who  conducted  for  him,  and  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cherubini  and  Fetis — of  having  attempted  his  ruin  by  laying 
aside  his  baton  to  take  snuff  at  the  most  critical  instant  of  the  performance. 
Fortunately  Berlioz  was  following  his  score  over  the  great  conductor's 
shoulder — "  par  suite  de  ma  mefiance  habituelle,"  he  says ;  and  he  at 
once  stepped  in  and  averted  the  threatened  catastrophe.  He  took  up  the 
orchestra  as  Habeneck  set  it  down ;  the  music  marched,  on  triumphantly; 
and  his  effect;,  an  effect  of  the  most  colossal  type,  "  a  tone-picture  of  the 
Last  Judgment,"  was  brilliantly  produced.  After  this  experience,  it  is 
not,  I  think,  astonishing  that  he  should  have  taken  to  conducting  for 
himself,  or  that,  having  about  the  same  time  been  tricked  out  of  a  place 
at  the  Conservatoire,  he  should,  in  the  Debats  and  the  Gazette  Musicale, 
have  hit  out  at  his  opponents  with  all  the  strength  of  his  arm.  In  re- 
turn, his  opponents  appear  to  have  damned  his  Benvenuto  Cellini,  a  five- 
act  opera,  which  seems  to  date  very  naturally  from  this  brawling  time. 
After  this  piece  of  ill-luck,  Paganini,  then  very  near  the  end  of  his  won- 
derful career,  heard  the  Harold  and  the  Fantastique,  and  was  moved  by 
these  two  "  divine  composizioni,"  not  only  to  kneel  and  kiss  the  hand  of 
their  composer,  but  to  compare  him  with  Beethoven,  and  to  make  him, 
"  in  segno  del  suo  omaggio,"  a  present  of  20,000  francs.  Berlioz,  wild 
with  gratitude  and  joy,  went  instantly  to  work  on  his  Romeo  et  Juliette, 
which  is  one  of  his  noblest  efforts,  and  which,  composed  in  seven  months, 
he  dedicated  solemnly  to  the  great  artist  to  whose  aid  and  encourage- 
ment it  was  due.  Next  year  he  wrote  his  tremendous  Symphonie  Funebre, 
a  gigantic  structure  in  sounds,  which  Spontini — who  saw  so  much  of 
Michelangelo  in  it  that  he  maintained  it  could  only  have  been  written  by 
a  man  familiar  with  the  Sistine  frescoes — described  to  its  author  as 
"  votre  ebranlante  musique  :  "  a  description  of  which  Berlioz  was  exceed- 
ingly proud,  though  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  denied  the  Michelangelo, 
and  would  confess  to  nothing  but  disappointment  in  the  Last  Judgment. 

His  married  life  was  but  seven  years  old ;  and  under  the  influence  of 
his  wife,  or  in  her  companionship  at  least,  he  had  produced  in  rapid 
succession  some  six  or  seven  of  his  greatest  works.  But  he  was  unhappy 
in  his  home,  where  matters  had  for  some  time  past  been  tending  towards 
an  \mpleasant  change.  His  marriage  had  been  a  love-match  on  one  side 
only.  He  it  was  who  had  been  the  lover ;  his  wife  had  but  let  love, 
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and  had  been  able  to  accord  him  in  return  no  more  than  what  Legouve 
calls  "  une  tendresse  blonde,"  an  unimpassioned  and  docile  regard,  at 
most.  With  time,  however,  the  positions  were  reversed  ;  and  the 
woman  grew  fond  in  proportion  as  the  man  grew  fickle.  Madame 
Berlioz,  who  was  unlettered  and  rather  stupid,  was  her  husband's  elder 
by  some  years  ;  and  in  the  intimacy  of  wedded  life  she  quickly  learned  to 
admire  his  wit  and  charm,  his  prodigious  resolution,  his  splendid  energy 
and  vivacity,  till  in  the  end  she  fell  madly  in  love  with  him.  As 
her  temper  was  extremely  violent,  and  her  fondness  of  a  jealous  and 
imaginative  habit,  and  as  there  is  every  reason  for  the  belief  that 
Berlioz  was  eminently  French  in  his  theory  of  the  sexes,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  ill-matched  couple  had  but  a  small  chance  of  happiness.  There 
were  freqxient  scenes  between  Lelio  and  his  Ophelia ;  and  of  ignominious 
discontent — of  accusation  and  retort,  of  tears  and  rage  and  shame,  of 
doubt  on  the  one  side  and  resentment  on  the  other — there  cannot  but 
have  been  an  abundance.  To  a  man  like  Berlioz,  this  condition  of  things 
must  necessarily  have  been  intolerable.  He  was  impatient  of  control, 
greedy  of  triumph  and  change,  and  as  "  constitutionally  incapable  of 
fidelity  "  as  Hazlitt  himself ;  and  his  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  but 
too  plain  to  him.  In  1840,  the  year  of  the  Funebre,  he  left  his  home  to 
give  some  concerts  at  Brussels,  and  he  returned  to  it  no  more.  He  took 
honourable  care  of  his  wife  until  her  death,  and  of  their  son,  his  only 
child,  he  was  extravagantly  fond ;  but  the  tie  between  them  was  irre- 
parably broken.  As,  once  fairly  divided,  they  seem  to  have  been  able 
to  look  on  each  other  with  great  kindness  and  esteem,  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  the  act  of  separation  was  a  good  thing  for  them  both.  Of 
Mademoiselle  Recio,  the  lady  who  supplanted  Madame  Berlioz,  little 
more  is  recorded  than  that  her  disposition  was  vulgar  and  paltry,  and 
that  she  insisted,  though  she  was  a  bad  artist  and  an  incompetent 
musician,  on  singing  at  her  husband's  concerts.  As  Berlioz  was  incapable 
of  meanness  and  was  a  hater  of  bad  art,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  fully 
as  wretched  in  his  second  wife  as  in  his  first. 

The  Brussels  concerts  were  an  earnest  of  the  fame  that  Berlioz  was 
to  win  everywhere  but  in  Paris.  He  took  his  music  out  into  the  world, 
and  wherever  he  got  a  hearing,  there  did  he  score  a  triumph.  Germany, 
her  worship  for  the  divinity  of  Bach  and  of  Mendelssohn,  its  prophet, 
notwithstanding,  received  him  with  open  arms.  Hamburg,  Stuttgart, 
Hanover,  Dresden,  Weimar,  Mannheim,  Leipzig  even — Mendelssohn's 
Leipzig — applauded  him  to  the  echo.  At  Berlin,  then  under  the  gover- 
nance of  Meyerbeer,  his  receptions  were  royal.  At  Vienna,  the  women 
wore  his  portrait  in  bracelets  and  lockets  ;  the  Emperor  sent  him  a 
hundred  ducats  ;  he  went  to  receptions  at  Court,  and  was  not  afraid  to 
answer  impertinently  an  impertinent  question  from  Metternich  himself. 
At  Pesth,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him,  as  a  gift  to  the  city,  the 
original  score  of  his  tremendous  arrangement  of  the  Rakoczy  March, 
the  Hungarian  Marseillaise.  At  Prague  his  musicians  not  only  obliged 
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Franz  Liszt  to  thank  him  formally  for  the  honour  he. had  done  them 

i  in  asking  them  to  bear  a  part  in  the  performance   of  his  Romeo   et 

!  Juliette,  but  gave  him  a  public  supper,  and  presented  him  with  a  big 

silver  cup.     He  was  the  object  of  all  sorts  of  attentions  in  London, 

where  he  conducted  awhile  for  the  illustrious  Jullien,  and  then  for  the 

,  Philharmonic  Society  and  for  himself.  In  Russia,  whither  he  went  to  save 

himself  from  bankruptcy  after  the  failure  of  his  Damnation  de  Faust, 

I  he  won  honours  innumerable :  he  was  the  guest  of  grand-duchesses,  he 

had  audiences  twelve  thousand   strong.     He  was  Benazet's  vicegerent 

at  Baden  for  several  seasons  in  succession,  and  wrote  for  that   great 

creature  his  charming  and  delightful  Beatrice  et  Benedict.     Royal  and 

imperial  personages  were  happy  to  command  his  attendance,  to  decorate 

his  coat  with  ribands  and  crosses,  to  fill  his  pockets,  to  give  him  lodging 

and  protection.     In  France  he  was  a  nobody ;  he  had  but  to  cross  her 

borders  in  any  direction  to  become  a  great  man. 

It  is  in  speaking  of  these  victories  on  foreign  soil  that  he  is  heard  at 
his  best.  He  hated  writing,  and  an  article  would  cost  him  days  and 
nights  of  misery ;  but  I  think  he  must  almost  have  loved  it  when  he  sat 
down  to  tell  his  stupid  and  beloved  Paris  of  the  serenades,  the  bouquets, 
the  orders,  the  processions,  the  "  roaring  and  the  wreaths,"  the  votes  of 
thanks,  the  huzzas,  the  tears  and  benedictions  and  prostrations,  that 
were  his  portion  elsewhere.  Leave  to  do  so  was  the  only  consolation  not 

denied  him  by  the  "  dear,  d d,  distracting  town,"  whose  musician-in- 

chief  he  wished  to  be.     However  triumphant  abroad,  he  had  but  to  go 
back  to  Paris  to  find  that  he  was  mortal  after  all.     The  great  city  was 
never  so  happy  as  in  hissing  and  hurting  him.     It  preferred  his  prose  to. 
his  music,  and  laughed  heartily  at  his  pretensions  as  a  composer,  and  at 
the  caricatures  men  made  on  him  :  at  the  "  Symphony  on  the  Civil  Code," 
and  the  music  descriptive  of  a  gentleman  getting  up  of  a  morning  and  tying 
his  neckerchief  in  a  certain  kind  of  knot.     It  thought  him  better  employed 
as  a  juryman  at  its  exhibitions  than  in  inventing  such  masterpieces  of  sym- 
phonic drama  as  the  Damnation,  or  in  building  up  such  Titanic  tone- 
structures  as  the  Funebre  and  the  Messe  des  Morts.     To  be  even  with  it, 
Berlioz,  who  was  not  less  ironical  than  sentimental,  produced  his  Repos 
de  la  Sainte  Famille,  the  charming  idyll  in  music  which  forms  the  second 
part  of  his  Enfance  du  Christ,  as  the  work  of  an  imaginary  chapel-master 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  had  the  immense  satisfaction  of  hearing 
it  vociferously  applauded,  and  of  seeing  it  put  forward  as  something  that, 
to  save  his  life,  the  author  of  the  Fantastique  could  never  have  achieved. 
When  the  joke  was  revealed,  Paris  enjoyed  it  a  good  deal,  and  took  care 
to  make  much,  not  only  of  the  Repos,  but  of  the  whole  oratorio.     It 
witnessed  the  production  of  the  TeDeum  (1856),  with  a  mingled  feeling 
of  indifference  and  respect,  though  it  was  gratified  to  note  that  among 
the  subscribers  to  that  gigantic  work  were  six  several  kings,  queens, 
and  emperors.      But  it  had  its  revenge,  and  more  than  its  revenge, 
when  (1863)  the  old  maestro,   after  years  of  labour  and  expectation, 
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brought  out  his  Troyens  &  Carthage,  and  asked  in  opera  for  some  of  the 
attention  he  had  won  in  symphony.  This  was  more  than  Paris  would 
allow.  It  had  admired  his  excellent  restoration  of  "Weber's  Freischiitz, 
for  which  he  had  written  Weberiah  recitatives,  and  instrumented  and 
arranged  a  Weberian  ballet,  comprehending  the  famous  Invitation  a 
la  Valse,  and  it  had  applauded  his  superintendence  of  the  revival  and 
rehearsal  of  Gluck's  magnificent  Alceste.  But  it  was  not  prepared  to 
accept  him  as  an  original  stage-musician.  It  was  content  with  those  it  had 
already  :  with  Boieldieu  and  Harold,  Rossini  and  Donizetti  and  Bellini, 
the  penny-whistle  called  Adam  and  the  musical-box  called  Auber  ;  and, 
having  hissed  his  Benvenuto  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  it  dealt 
grudgingly  and  partially  with  his  Troyens.  He  had  counted  on  a  long  and 
glorious  career  for  the  work ;  it  was  his  Benjamin,  the  child  of  his  old  age, 
rich  in  whatever  was  best  in  his  art  and  himself;  and  he  hoped  much  of 
it.  But  he  had  reckoned  without  his  Paris.  The  Troyens  was  parodied 
freely  and  served  as  a  pretext  for  innumerable  insults.  It  was  horribly 
mutilated  and  grievously  misrepresented.  And  after  a  run  of  only  five- 
and-twenty  nights  or  so,  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  boards,  whereon  it 
has  not  since  reappeared. 

This  was  the  end  of  Berlioz.  He  was  old  and  tired.  He  was  afflicted 
with  an  incurable  neuralgia.  He  was  wifeless  and  solitary.  His  heart 
was  angry,  but  his  spirit  was  broken.  And  he  put  off  his  armour,  and 
left  the  battle.  For  the  last  six  years  he  made  no  more  music,  he  wrote 
no  more  articles.  Symphonic  ideas  came  to  him  biit  to  be  hunted 
away  ;  and  the  Troyens — a  transcript  of  which,  inscribed  "  Divo  Virgi- 
lio,"  and  prefaced  by  a  curt  and  scornful  command  that  it  should  be  sung 
and  played  exactly  as  he  had  written  it,  was  revised  and  published  by 
him  ere  he  died — was  his  last  work.  "  I  am  in  my  sixty-first  year,"  he 
wrote  soon  after  his  defeat  at  the  Opera ;  "  I  have  no  hopes,  no  illusions, 
and  no  big  thoughts ;  my  son  is  almost  always  abroad ;  I  am  alone  in 
the  world;  my  disdain  for  the  dishonesty  and  stupidity  of  mankind, 
my  hate  of  their  atrocious  ferocity,  are  at  their  height ;  and  not  an  hour 
goes  by  but  hears  me  bidding  death  remember  that  I  am  ready  for  him. 
when  he  will."  Presently  it  was  told  him  that  the  "  Stella  Montis  "  of 
half  a  century  ago  was  yet  alive ;  so  he  sought  her  out,  and  for  a 
while  they  seem  to  have  played  at  Baucis  and  Philemon  with  a  good  deal 
of  energy  and  some  success.  In  1866,  however,  the  old  musician  lost  his 
son ;  and  from  that  time  forth  he  had  no  more  holds  upon  life.  As  he 
had  said,  he  was  impatient  for  the  end ;  but  the  end  was  slow  to  come. 
It  was  close  upon  three  years  ere  he  was  admitted  to  be  a  partaker  in  the 
benediction  of  death. 

W.  E.  H. 
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THE  object  with  which  this  series  of  papers  was  undertaken  has  already 
been  explained  at  length.  That  object  would  have  been  very  imperfectly 
attained  had  we  concluded  our  task  without  commenting  on  the  most 
characteristic  triumph  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  genius.  Of  the  thousands  who 
hang  with  delight  on  the  pages  in  which  he  tells  in  pure  and  graceful 
verse  the  story  of  Arthur  and  his  Knights,  there  is  probably  no  one  who 
is  ignorant  that  the  poet  has  drawn  largely  on  pre-existing  material. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  his  obligations  are,  however,  we  suspect,  known 
to  few.  The  Morte  d' Arthur  is  voluminous ;  the  Mabinogion  is  inacces- 
sible. In  our  day  most  readers  would  find  it  as  distasteful  to  disentangle 
the  Laureate's  fascinating  narratives  from  the  labyrinths  of  a  Malory 
as  to  read  the  story  of  Achilles  and  Hector,  not  in  the  glorious  hexa- 
meters of  the  Iliad,  but  in  the  bald  and  dismal  periods  of  the  De  Bella 
Trojano.  Indeed,  the  task  has  been  very  inadequately  performed  even 
by  those  who  have  professed  to  undertake  it.  It  ought,  however,  long 
ago  to  have  been  accomplished.  When  we  remember  the  labour  which 
has  been  expended  on  this  branch  of  Shakspearian  criticism,  it  is  surely 
surprising  that  it  should  have  been  spared  in  the  case  of  a  poet  who  has 
availed  himself  even  more  than  Shakspeare  of  material  furnished  by 
others,  whose  use  of  that  material  is  so  profoundly  significant,  and  whose  - 
place  in  our  literature  has  yet  to  be  fixed.  An  analytical  examination 
of  the  Idylls — of  the  diction,  of  the  sentiment,  of  the  plot — a  comparative 
estimate  of  what  the  Laureate  has  borrowed  from  his  predecessors,  and 
of  what  he  owes  to  his  own  invention,  are  in  truth  indispensable,  not 
only  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  services  to  art,  but  to  any  attempt 
to  realise  even  approximately  his  rank  among  poets.  At  once  the  most 
ambitious  and,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  In  Memoriam,  the  most 
elaborate  effort  of  his  genius,  they  mark  with  singular  precision  the  ex- 
tent and  the  limitation  of  his  powers.  They  are  distinguished  by  those 
peculiar  merits  in  which  among  the  masters  of  later  times  he  has  no  rival, 
among  the  masters  of  antiquity  no  superior.  They  exhibit  those  defects 
which  must  place  what  will,  however,  no  doubt  continue  to  be  the  most 
popular  of  English  epics,  immeasurably  below  the  jEneid,  and  even  as  a 
work  of  art  below  the  Gerusalemme  and  the  Lusiad. 

The  Laureate  has  never,  it  is  true,  formally  laid  claim  to  a  place  be- 
side those  who  have  achieved  the  last  triumph  of  poetic  genius.  But 
when,  in  1878,  the  Idylls  appeared  in  their  present  shape  and  in  the  order 
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in  which  they  now  stand,  the  secret  was  at  once  revealed.  The  work  of 
which  Milton  and  Dryden  dreamed  had  been  attempted.  We  had  before 
us,  tinder  a  slight  disguise,  an  Arthuriad  in  ten  books,  of  which  T/ie 
Coming  of  Arthur  formed  the  first,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur  the  last. 
The  minute  and  patient  study  which  every  page  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry 
exacts  soon  discerned  with  what  elaborate  care  he  had  striven  to  blend 
together  the  narratives  in  epic  unity ;  how  nicely  the  several  episodes  bore 
on  the  main  action ;  how  anxiously  he  had  endeavoured  to  animate  his 
work  with  a  central  idea.  It  is  this  attempt  which  ennobles  his  use  of 
the  Old  Romances ;  it  is  this  attempt  which  constitutes  his  sole  claim  to 
constructive  skill ;  but  it  is  this  attempt  which  unfortunately  brings  him 
into  competition  with  the  masters  of  Epic  Song.  And  here  he  fails. 
The  exquisite  taste,  the  delicate  ingenuity  with  which  he  has  out  of  the 
chaos  of  ancient  legend  constructed  his  lucid  and  graceful  narratives, 
can  never  fail  to  rank  among  the  wonders  of  modern  art,  but  the  criti- 
cism which  will  be  the  first  to  do  him  justice  for  what  he  has  done  must 
be  the  last  to  admit  the  higher  claim.  He  has  not  given  us  an  epic 
poem,  a  homogeneous  and  consistent  piece.  The  Idylls  remain,  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts,  a  succession  of  fragments ;  they  touch  without 
cohering ;  they  have  been  tagged  rather  than  fused  together.  The  unity 
of  a  true  Epic  is  organic ;  the  unity  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  Epic  is  accidental. 
He  has,  it  must  be  allowed,  shown  great  skill  in  moulding  his  material 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  each  Idyll  subservient  to  the  development  of 
the  main  plot,  but  the  connection  between  the  Idylls  themselves  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible.  Nor  is  this  want  of  union,  this  lack 
of  harmony,  apparent  only  in  the  framework  of  his  poem.  It  is  con- 
spicuous throughout.  There  is  not,  for  example,  more  difference  between 
the  composition — we  are  using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense — of  Borneo 
and  Juliet  and  of  King  Lear  than  there  is  between  that  of  Elaine  and 
The  Passing  of  Arthur,  between  that  of  the  Quest  of  the  Graal  and  Enid. 
And  the  difference  lies,  not  in  those  variations  which  diversities  of  theme 
require,  not  in  tone,  touch,  and  colour,  but  in  essence ;  it  is  a  difference, 
not  of  degree,  but  of  kind. 

The  Idylls  of  the  King  bear,  indeed,  the  same  relation  to  works  like 
the  JEneid  and  the  Gerusalemme,  as  the  Essay  on  Man  bears  to  the  De 
Rerum  Naturd.  It  is  no  injustice  to  Pope  to  say  that  he  lacked  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  great  philosophical 
poem.  It  is  no  injustice  to  Mr.  Tennyson  to  say  that,  partly  perhaps 
owing  to  the  material  on  which  he  has  chosen  to  work,  partly,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  age  in  which  his  lot  has  been  cast,  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
his  attempt  to  produce  an  epic  poem.  The  Essay  on  Man  remains,  how- 
ever, with  all  its  defects,  one  of  the  glories  of  our  literature.  The  IdyUs 
can  only  be  forgotten  when  grace  and  melody,  when  purity  of  sentiment 
and  beauty  of  expression  shall  cease  to  charm. 

But  to  our  task.  Of  all  popular  poets  Mr.  Tennyson  most  needs 
a  commentator.  He  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  favourite  with  the 
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masses,  but  we  very  much,  doubt  whether  half  his  beauties  are  either 
relished  or  perceived  by  them.  They  read  him  as  intelligent  school-boys 
read  Virgil.  They  follow  the  story,  they  are  struck  by  particular  pas- 
sages which  they  learn  by  heart  and  think  very  fine,  they  admire  what 
they  suppose  to  be  the  perspicuity  of  his  diction,  and  they  dwell  with 
pleasure  on  such  of  his  touches  of  natural  description  as  may  happen  to 
appeal  to  them.  But  they  go  no  further,  and  in  going  no  further  they 
are  losers  themselves,  and  the  poet  loses  too.  We  have  already  said — 
and  what  we  said  we  illustrated  at  length  in  our  former  papers — that  the 
poetry  of  Mr.  Tennyson  is,  even  in  its  minutest  details,  of  an  essentially 
reflective  character ;  that  his  great  achievements  lie,  not  in  original  con- 
ceptions, but  in  elaborate  workmanship,  in  assimilative  skill.  To  dis- 
cover what  he  has  assimilated,  on  what  he  has  worked,  is  the  first  duty 
of  one  who  would  properly  appreciate  his  poetry.  Of  aesthetic  criticism 
as  applied  to  the  Laureate's  poetry,  the  world  has  already  had  more  than 
enough,  and  aesthetic  criticism  is,  perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  Tenny- 
sonian  study,  of  infinitely  less  value  than  analytical. 

Of  the  ten  Idylls  there  are  only  four,  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  Enid, 
Guinevere,  and  The  Last  Tournament,  which  are  not  studies  from  the 
compilation  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  Enid  is  a  versification  of  the  story 
entitled  "  Geraint,  the  Son  of  Erin,"  in  the  Mabinogion.  The  Coming  of 
Arthur,  Guinevere,  and  The  Last  Tournament,  though  suggested  by 
Malory,  have  nothing  which  immediately  corresponds  to  them  in  Malory's 
Romance,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  original  designs.  To  The 
Coming  of  Arthur  Malory  has,  indeed,  furnished  nothing  but  a  few  hints 
and  incidents.  In  one  important  particular  the  poet  has,  indeed,  deli- 
berately departed  from  the  ancient  legend ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  his 
tact  and  skill  it  is  worth  mentioning.  To  throw  a  halo  of  romantic 
mystery  over  the  birth  of  Arthur,  Malory  perplexes  his  paternity  by 
representing  the  lover  of  the  baby's  mother  transformed  by  magical  meta- " 
morphosis  into  the  likeness  of  her  husband.  For  this  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
substituted  another  story  equally  miraculous  but  not  equally  embarrassing, 
and  describes  the  child  as  being  cast  up  by  the  sea  at  the  feet  of  Merlin. 

Gareth  and  Lynette,  which  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  the  Lau- 
reate has  ever  made  to  becoming  wearisome,  is  with  certain  additions 
and  alterations  pieced  together  from  Malory's  seventh  book.  The  intro- 
duction, however,  as  far  as  the  passage  where  Gareth  asks  his  boon,  is 
Mr.  Tennyson's  own  invention.  From  that  point  the  narrative  follows 
with  more  or  less  fidelity  the  prose  story.  As  it  advances  divergencies 
appear.  The  history  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  hand  becomes  complicated  with 
an  allegory — an  allegory  as  dark  and  troublesome  as  that  which  perplexes 
the  student  of  Spenser.  In  the  poem  we  have  four  combats  for  the  deli- 
verance of  the  Lady  in  the  Siege  Perilous ;  in  the  prose  story,  seven.  In 
the  prose  story,  the  knights  who  engage  in  fight  figure  respectively  as  the 
Black,  Green,  Red,  and  Blue  Knights ;  in  the  poem,  they  become  the 
Morning  Star,  the  Sun,  the  Evening  Star ;  the  Blue  Knight  having  no 
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counterpart.  Malory's  Red  Knight  of  the  Red  Lands,  who  is  the  last  to 
be  encountered,  appears  in  the  poem  as  Death.  For  the  comic  incident 
which  results  in  the  apparition  of  the  blooming  boy,  the  reader  has  to 
thank  the  poet.  We  cannot  stop  to  compare  this  long  Idyll  with 
the  original,  for  our  space  is  limited,  and  comparative  criticism  will  be 
more  interesting  when  applied  to  the  three  poems  which  are  to  be 
examined  next.  It  may,  however,  be  noticed  that  the  description  of  the 
shield  of  the  Noon-day  Sun  was  probably  suggested  by  the  shield  of  At- 
lante  in  the  third  canto  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  and  that  the  fine  stroke 

But  up  like  fire  he  started 
recalls  Milton's  (Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  813) 

Up  he  starts.     As  when  a  spark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  powder ; 

or  more  immediately  perhaps  the  line — 

Sprang  up  like  a  pyramid  of  fire. — Ib.  Book  ii.  1013. 

and  we  may  pause  to  notice  the  singularly  Dantesque  spirit  of  the  lines 
beginning—  Nigh  upon  that  hour 

When  the  lone  hern,  &c. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  method 
of  dealing  with  his  raw  material  is  to  be  found  in  Enid.  Here  we  can 
follow  him  step  by  step ;  here  we  can  study  in  detail  the  distinctive 
features  of  his  art.  The  story  itself  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mabinogion. 
That  charming  collection  of  tales  was  translated  in  1838  by  Lady  Char- 
lotte Guest,  and  it  is  of  Lady  Guest's  translation  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
availed  himself.  To  give  something  of  an  allegorical  significance  to  the 
character  of  Geraint  and  to  make  the  story  bear  on  the  main  action  of  his 
epic,  Mr.  Tennyson  assigns  the  departure  of  Geraint  from  Arthur's 
Court,  not  to  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  young  man  to  return  to  his 
aged  father  and  his  troubled  realm,  but  to  a  desire  to  sever  Enid  from 
communion  with  Guinevere,  whose  guilty  love  for  Launcelot  was  now 
beginning  to  be  suspected. 

And  many  there  were  who  accompanied  Geraint,  and  never  was  there  seen  a  fairer 
host  journeying  towards  the  Severn.  .  .  .  And  for  a  long  time  he  abode  at  home,  and 
he  began  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  chamber  of  his  wife,  and  he  took  no  delight  in 
anything  besides,  insomuch  that  he  gave  up  the  friendship  of  his  nobles  together  with 
his  hunting  and  his  amusements. 

In  Mr.  Tennyson's  versification  of  this  the  effect  of  the  five  repetitions 
of  the  word  "  forgetful  "— 

Forgetful  of  the  falcon  and  the  hunt ; 

Forgetful  of  the  tilt  and  tournament ; 

Forgetful,  &c. — 

has  often  been  deservedly  admired.  We  may  notice,  however,  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  echo  from  a  similarly  effective  iteration  in  Keats'  Isabel : 
And  she  forgot  the  stars  and  moon  and  sun, 
And  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees, 
And  she  forgot  the  dells  where  waters  run, 
And  she  forgot  the  chilly  autumn  breeze. 
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And  there  was  murmuring  and  scoffing  concerning  him  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  palace  on  account  of  his  relinquishing  so  completely  their  companionship  for  the 
love  of  his  wife.  And  when  Erlin  heard  these  things  he  spoke  unto  Enid,  and  in- 
quired of  her  whether  it  was  she  that  had  caused  Geraint  to  act  thus,  "  Not  I,"  said 
she;  "  there  is  nothing  more  hateful  to  me  than  this."  And  she  was  very  sorrowful. 

And  by  and  by  the  people  when  they  met 
In  twos  and  threes,  or  fuller  companies, 
Began  to  scoff  and  jeer  and  babble  of  him 
As  of  a  prince  whose  manhood  was  all  gone, 
And  molten  down  in  mere  uxoriousness. 
This  too  the  women  who  attired  her  head, 
To  please  her  dwelling  on  his  boundless  love 
Told  Enid,  and  they  saddened  her  the  more. 

This  last  is  one  of  those  delicate  and  thoughtful  touches  which  Mr. 
Tennyson  seldom  misses  an  opportunity  for  introducing. 

And  one  morning  in  the  summer  time  they  were  upon  their  couch.  And  Enid 
was  without  sleep  in  the  apartment,  which  had  windows  of  glass.  And  the  sun  shone 
upon  the  couch ;  and  the  clothes  had  slipped  from  off  Garaint's  arms  and  breast,  and 
ho  was  asleep.  Then  she  gazed  upon  the  marvellous  beauty  of  his  appearance, 
and  she  said,  "  Alas,  and  am  I  the  cause  that  these  arms  and  this  breast  have 
lost  their  glory?"  And  as  she  said  this  the  tears  dropped  from  her  eyes.  And  the  tears 
she  shed  and  the  words  she  had  spoken  woke  him. 

In  this  clear  and  beautiful  picture  the  only  feature  which  awaited 
development  lay  in  the  figure  of  Geraint ;  here  and  here  only  expansion 
was  needed ;  here  and  here  only  expansion  is  found. 

At  last  it  chanced  that  on  a  summer  morn 

(They  sleeping  each  by  either)  the  new  sun 

Beat  through  the  Windless  casements  of  the  room 

And  heated  the  strong  warrior  in  his  dreams, 

Who  moving  cast  the  coverlet  aside 

And  bared  the  knotted  column  of  his  throat,  ' 

The  massive  square  of  his  heroic  breast, 

And  arms  on  which  the  standing  muscle  slop'd. 

And  Enid  woke  and  sate  beside  the  couch 
Admiring  him,  and  thought  within  herself 
Was  ever  man  so  grandly  made  as  he  ? 

And  bowing  over  him, 
Low  to  her  own  heart  piteously  she  said, 
"  Am  I  the  cause,  I  the  poor  cause  that  men 
Keproach  you,  saying  all  your  force  is  gone? 

0  me,  I  fear  that  I  am  no  true  wife." 
Half  inwardly,  half  audibly  she  spoke, 
And  the  strong  passion  in  her  made  her  weep 
True  tears  upon  his  broad  and  naked  breast, 
And  these  awoke  him. 

The  words  which  raise  Geraint's  suspicion  are  not  found  in  the 
Romance.  In  the  Romance — and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  poet 
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has  in  this  case  improved  upon  it — Goraint  is  represented  as  realising  the 
ignoble  state  into  which  he  had  sunk,  and  as  thinking  it  not  improbable 
therefore  that  his  wife  may  have  her  eyes  on  a  worthier  mate.  He  re- 
solves to  show  her  that  he  still  is  what  he  was  when  he  won  her  love. 
Abruptly  ordering  her  to  clothe  herself  in  her  meanest  dress,  and  after 
making  a  few  necessary  preparations,  the  two  set  out  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures. In  the  Laureate's  version  this  meanest  dress  is  denned.  It  is 
the  dress  in  which  Geraint  first  found  her  apparelled  when  he  raised  her 
from  poverty  to  splendour.  This  happy  touch  enables  the  poet  to  relate 
by  way  of  episode  the  history  of  his  hero  and  heroine — their  courtship 
and  marriage,  their  early  happy  days  with  Arthur  and  Guinevere.  At 
this  point,  then,  which  is  in  the  Romance  the  middle  portion,  we  must,  in 
tracing  the  story  as  represented  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  turn  to  what  are,  in 
the  Romance,  the  opening  pages,  for  the  poet  has  in  true  epic  fashion  be- 
gun in  mediis  rebus.  The  story  as  told  in  the  Mabinogion  and  as  told 
by  Mr.  Tennyson  is  substantially  the  same.  Occasionally  he  follows  the 
prose  story  with  minute  fidelity  of  detail :  as  for  example  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Geraint — 

The  rider  was  a  fair-headed  youth,  and  a  golden-hilted  sword  was  at  his  side,  and 
round  him  was  a  scarf  of  blue  purple,  at  each  corner  of  which  was  a  golden  apple. 

For  Prince  Geraint 

Late  also,  wearing  neither  hunting-dress 
Nor  weapon  save  a  golden-hilted  brand, 
A  purple  scarf,  at  either  end  whereof 
There  swung  an  apple  of  the  purest  gold, 
Sway'd  round  him  ; 

Dr  in  the  meeting  with  the  surly  dwarf,  where  he  merely  versifies  the 
prose  paragraph.  One  happy  touch  the  poet  has  introduced  which  is 
worth  noticing.  "When  the  Romance  tells  how  the  dwarf  struck  Geraint 
"  so  that  the  blood  coloured  the  scarf  he  wore,"  it  adds  :  "  Then  Geraint 
put  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  but  he  took  counsel  with  himself 
and  considered  that  it  would  be  no  vengeance  for  him  to  slay  the  dwarf, 
and  to  be  attacked  unarmed  by  the  armed  knight."  This  becomes  in  Mr. 

Tennyson's  poem — 

His  quick  instinctive  hand 
Caught  at  the  hilt  as  to  abolish  him, 
But  he  from  his  exceeding  manfulness 
And  pure  nobility  of  temperament, 
Wroth  to  be  wroth  at  such  a  worm,  refrain' d. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  story  step  by  step,  but  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  note  how  careful  the  poet  is,  as  he  treads  closely  in 
the  tracks  of  his  original,  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  introducing  a. 
picturesque  touch.  Thus 

They  went  along  a  fair  and  even  and  lofty  ridge  of  ground 

becomes 

They  climb'd  upon  a  far  and  even  ridge 
And  show'd  themselves  against  the  sky, 
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The  simple  statement  "  and  they  were  polishing  shields  and  burnish- 
ing swords,  and  washing  armour  and  shoeing  horses,"  reappears  as 

Everywhere 

Was  hammer  laid  to  hoof,  and  the  hot  hiss 
And  bustling  whistle  of  the  youth  who  scour'd 
His  master's  armour. 

The  "tattered  garments"  of  old  Yniol  become  "fray'd  magnificence, 
once  fit  for  feasts  of  ceremony."  The  "  when  the  dawn  arose  "  of  the 
Romance  becomes  "  When  the  pale  and  bloodless  east  began  To  quicken 
to  the  sun."  The  words  "  And  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town  he  saw 
an  old  palace  in  ruins,  wherein  was  a  hall  that  was  falling  to  decay ;  and 
when  he  came  near  the  palace  he  saw  but  one  chamber,  and  a  bridge  of 
marble  leading  to  it,"  have  been  expanded  into  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
pieces  of  descriptive  writing  we  ever  remember  to  have  met  with.  In  the 
account  of  Geraint's  visit  to  Yniol  the  Laureate  has  occasionally  departed 
slightly  from  the  story.  For  Enid's  song  he  had  of  course  no  hint;  nor, 
again,  is  the  speech  in  which  Yniol  relates  the  injuries  he  has  received  from 
the  Sparrow-hawk  translated  from  any  corresponding  speech  in  the  prose 
story.  Both  of  these  additions  are  undoubtedly  improvements.  But 
there  is  one  addition  which  might  surely  have  been  spared.  "  '  I  will  en- 
gage if  I  escape  from  the  tournament  to  love  the  maiden  as  long  as  I 
live,  and  if  I  do  not  escape  she  shall  remain  unsullied  as  before.'  '  Gladly 
will  I  permit  thee,'  said  the  hoary-headed  man.'  "  This  is  simple  and 
natural,  and  this  Mr.  Tennyson  versifies,  but  carefully  adds  that  old 
Yniol  went  to  consult  his  wife  on  the  subject. 

Mother,  a  maiden  is  a  tender  thing, 

And  best  by  her  that  bore  her  understood. 

.        ere  thou  go  to  rest, 

Tell  her,  and  prove  her  heart  toward  the  prince. 

This  certainly  trembles  on  bathos,  and  bathos  of  a  peculiarly  repulsive' 
kind.  It  degrades  Yniol  and  it  degrades  Enid.  It  disenchants  us. 
It  transfers  us  suddenly  from  the  poetry  of  the  past  into  the  flattest 
prose  of  the  present;  it  conjures  up  in  Enid  the  image  of  a  conventional 
English  young  lady,  it  conjures  up  in  Yniol  a  conventional  English  father 
both  of  them,  no  doubt,  in  real  life,  eminently  respectable  personages, 
but  both  of  them  entirely  out  of  place  in  heroic  poetry,  or,  indeed,  in 
poetry  of  any  kind.  These  concessions  to  modern  conventionality  are 
unfortunately  only  too  common  in  the  Laureate's  writings.  We  find 
him,  for  example,  in  Elaine  going  out  of  his  way  to  inform  us  that  when 
his  heroine  visited  Sir  Launcelot  she  was  escorted  by  Sir  Torr,  and 
that  regularly  as  the  night  approached  she  retired  to  her  friends  in  the 
neighbouring  town.  How  much  more  beautiful,  how  much  more  manly, 
is  honest  Malory — 

So  this  maiden  never  went  from  Sir  Launcelot,  but  watched  him  day  and  night, 
and  did  such  attendance  there  was  never  woman  did  more  kindlier  for  man  than  she. 
Nothing  is  so  coarse  as  false  delicacy. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  Mr.  Tennyson   allows  his  prose  original  to 
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excel  his  poetical  version  in  picturesqueness,  but  in  Geraint's  contest  with 
the  Sparrow-hawk  the  prose  narrative  is  certainly  superior  to  the  Idyll. 

The  lines 

Then  each,  dishors'd  and  drawing,  lash'd  at  each 
So  often  and  with  such  blows,  that  all  the  crowd 
Wonder'd  .... 

And  twice  they  breath'd,  and  still 
The  dew  of  their  great  labour,  and  the  blood 
Of  their  strong  bodies  flowing,  drain'd  their  force, 

are  graphic ;  but  the  lines 

And  they  fought  on  foot  with  their  swords  until  their  arms  struck  sparks  of  fire 
like  stars  from  one  another,  and  thus  they  continued  fighting  until  the  blood  and 
sweat  obscured  the  light  from  their  eyes, 

are  far  more  spirited.  For  what  follows — Enid's  trouble  about  her  faded 
dress,  her  dream,  Geraint's  long  speech  to  the  mother  of  his  betrothed — 
the  poet  has  drawn  on  his  own  invention.  This  brings  us  to  the  second 
part,  and  here  the  Idyll  again  closely  follows  the  Romance,  taking  it  up 
at  the  point  where  the  episode  broke  it  off : 

And  he  desired  Enid  to  mount  her  horse  and  to  ride  forward  and  to  keep  a  long 
way  before  him.  "  And  whatsoever  thou  mayst  see,  and  whatsoever  thou  mayst  hear," 
said  he,  "  do  thou  not  turn  back.  And  unless  I  speak  to  thee,  say  not  thou  one 

word." 

"  I  charge  thee  ride  before, 
Ever  a  good  way  on  before ;  and  this 
I  charge  thee,  on  thy  duty  as  a  wife, 
Whatever  happens,  not  to  speak  to  me, 
No,  not  a  word." 

And  they  set  forward.  And  he  did  not  choose  the  pleasantest  and  most  frequented 
road,  but  that  which  was  the  wildest  and  most  beset  by  thieves  and  robbers  and  veno- 
mous animals. 

They  past 

The  marches  and  by  bandit-haunted  holds, 
Gray  swamps  and  pools,  waste  places  of  the  hern, 
And  wildernesses,  perilous  paths,  they  rode. 

These  and  the  lines  which  follow— let  the  reader  turn  to  them — are 
fine  illustrations  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  power  of  expanding  a  rough  sketch 
into  a  finished  picture. 

And  they  saw  four  armed  horsemen  come  forth  from  the  forest.  When  the  horse- 
men had  beheld  them,  one  of  them  said  to  the  others,  "  Behold,  here  is  a  good  occa- 
sion for  us  to  capture  two  horses  and  armour  and  a  lady  likewise :  for  this  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  doing  against  yonder  single  knight  who  hangs  his  head  so  pen- 
sively and  heavily." 

But  when  the  fourth  part  of  the  day  was  gone, 

Then  Enid  was  aware  of  three  tall  knights 

On  horseback,  wholly  arm'd.  .  .  . 

And  heard  one  crying  to  his  fellow  "Look, 

Here  comes  a  laggard  hanging  down  his  head, 

Who  seems  no  bolder  than  a  beaten  hound. 

Come,  we  will  slay  him,  and  will  have  his  horse 

And  armour,  and  this  damsel  shall  be  ours.' 
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And  Enid  heard  this  discourse.  "  The  vengeance  of  Heaven  be  upon  me  if  I  would 
not  rather  receive  my  death  from  his  hand  than  from  the  hand  of  any  other,  and 
though  ho  should  slay  me,  yet  will  I  speak  to  him."  So  she  waited  for  Greraint  until 
he  came  near  her.  "  Lord,"  said  she,  "  didst  thou  hear  the  words  of  these  men  con- 
cerning thee  ?  "  Then  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her  angrily  :  "  Thou  hadst 
only,"  said  he,  "  to  hold  thy  peace,  as  I  bade  thee  ;  I  wish  but  for  silence,  and  not  for 
warning.  And  though  thou  should'st  desire  to  see  my  defeat  and  my  death,  yet  do  I 
feel  no  dread." 

Then  Enid  ponder'd  in  her  heart,  and  said, 

"  I  will  go  back  a  little  to  my  lord, 

And  I  will  tell  him  all  their  caitiff  talk. 

For  be  he  wroth  even  to  slaying  me, 

Far  liefer  by  his  dear  hand  had  I  die 

Than  that  my  lord  should  suffer  loss  or  shame. 

He  made  a  wrathful  answer.     Did  I  wish 
Your  warning  or  your  silence  ?     One  command 
I  laid  upon  you,  not  to  speak  to  me. 
.     .     .     .     Well  then — look — for  now, 
Whether  ye  wish  me  victory  or  defeat, 
Long  for  my  life,  or  hunger  for  my  death, 
Yourself  shall  see  my  vigour  is  not  lost. 

Then  the  combat  ensues,  in  which  Geraint  is  victorious — 

Geraint  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  took  the  arms  of  the  men  he  had  slain  and 
placed  them  upon  their  saddles,  and  tied  together  the  reins  of  the  horses.  "  Behold 
thou  what  thou  must  do,"  said  he;  "  take  the  four  horses  and  drive  them  before  thee." 

He  bound  the  suits 

Of  armour  on  their  horses,  each  on  each, 
And  tied  the  bridle-reins  of  all  the  three 
Together,  and  said  to  her,  "  Drive  them  on 
Before  you  :  "  and  she  drove  them  through  the  waste. 

In  the  adventure  which  is  next  described,  the  only  noticeable  ad- 
ditions in  the  Idyll  are  the  two  fine  similes  in  which  the  bandit  transfixed 
by  Geraint  is  compared  to  the  "  great  piece  of  a  promontory  that  had  a 
sapling  growing  in  it,"  and  the  simile  in  which  Geraint's  war-cry  echoing 
distinctly  through  the  confused  roar  of  a  battlefield  is  compared  to  "  the 
drumming  thunder  of  the  huger  fall "  heard  by  a  listener  who  is  stand- 
ing amid  the  crash  of  nearer  cataracts — two  similes  worthy  of  the  Iliad. 
In  the  Romance  a  third  combat  with  five  other  horsemen  is  narrated, 
but  the  poet,  probably  thinking  that  poor  Enid  had  already  enough  to 
do  with  the  six  horses  entrusted  to  her,  very  judiciously  omits  this,  and 
passes  on  to  the  meeting  with  the  youth  on  his  way  to  the  mowers.  For 
a  while  the  Idyll  and  the  Romance  continue  to  move  parallel.  With  the 
visit  of  the  Earl  they  diverge.  In  the  Romance  the  Earl  is  Dwyrm,  a 
stranger  both  to  Enid  and  Geraint.  On  hearing  of  the  arrival  in  his 
dominions  he  seeks  their  acquaintance,  entertains  them,  and  endeavours 
to  induce  Enid  to  leave  her  husband.  For  Dwyrm,  Mr.  Tennyson  has, 
with  admirable  tact,  substituted  Limours,  a  young  nobleman  "  femininely 
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fair  and  dissolutely  pale,"  who  had  formerly  been  Enid's  suitor.     With 

this  alteration,  he  again  takes  up  the  prose  story. 

"Have  I  thy  permission"  (said  the  Earl  to  Geraint)  "to  go  and  converse  with 

yonder  maiden,  for  I  see  that  she  is  apart  from  thee  ?  "     "  Thou  hast  it  gladly," 

said  he. 

"  Your  leave,  my  lord,  to  cross  the  room,  and  speak 

To  your  good  damsel  there,  \vho  sits  apart 

And  seems  so  lonely."    "  My  free  leave,"  he  said. 

He  then  makes  his  suit. 

And  Enid  considered  that  it  "was  advisable  to  encourage  him  in  his  request. 
"  Come  here  to-morrow,  and  take  me  away  as  though  I  knew  nothing  thereof." 

But  Enid  fear'd  his  eyes, 
And  answer'd  with  such  craft  as  women  use. 
"...."  Come  with  mord 
And  snatch  me  from  him  as  by  violence." 

And  at  the  usual  hour  they  (Geraint  and  Enid)  went  to  sleep ;  and  at  midnight 
she  arose  and  placed  all  Geraint's  armour  together,  so  that  it  might  be  ready  to  put 
on.  And,  although  fearful  of  her  errand,  she  came  to  the  side  of  Geraint's  bed,  and 
she  spoke  to  him  softly,  saying,  "  My  lord,  arise,  for  these  were  the  words  of  the  Earl 
to  me."  So  she  told  Geraint  all  that  had  passed. 

But  Enid,  left  alone  with  Prince  Geraint, 

Held  commune  with  herself.     .     .     . 
Anon  she  rose,  and  stepping  lightly,  heap'd 
The  pieces  of  his  armour  in  one  place, 
All  to  be  there  against  a  sudden  need. 

Then,  breaking  his  command  of  silence  given, 
She  told  him  all  that  Earl  Limours  had  said. 

"  Desire  the  man  of  the  house  to  come  here  ;  "  and  the  man  of  the  house  came  to 
him.  "  Dost  thou  know  how  much  I  owe  thee  ?  "  asked  Geraint.  "  I  think  thou 
owest  but  little."  "  Take  the  eleven  horses  and  the  eleven  suits  of  armour."  "  Heaven 
reward  thee,  Lord,"  said  he,  "  but  I  spent  not  the  value  of  one  suit  of  armour  upon 
thee."  "  For  that  reason,"  said  he,  "  thou  wilt  be  the  richer." 

"  Call  the  host,  and  bid  him  bring 
Charger  and  palfrey." 

"  Thy  reckoning,  friend  ?  "    And  ere  he  learnt,  "  Take 
Five  horses  and  their  armours  ; "  and  the  host, 
Suddenly  honest,  answered  in  amaze, 
"  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  spent  the  worth  of  one." 
"  Ye  will  be  all  the  wealthier,"  said  the  Prince. 

After  the  subsequent  combat  with  the  Earl  and  his  followers  the  poet 
again  breaks  from  the  legend.  In  the  legend  Geraint  meets  with  other 
adventures.  Among  them  he  engages  with  some  giants.  In  one  of 
these  engagements,  though  victorious,  he  faints  from  loss  of  blood,  and 
sinks  down  by  the  wayside.  At  this  point  the  story  is  again  taken  up 
in  the  Idyll,  though,  curiously  enough,  Mr.  Tennyson  now  substitutes 
Doorm  for  Limours  as  he  had  before  substituted  Limours  for  Doorm. 
The  picture  of  this  brawny  hero,  "  broad-faced,  with  under  fringe  of  russet 
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beard,"  as  well  as  the  words  put  in  his  mouth  when  he  first  sees  Enid, 
belong  to  the  poet,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  Romance  to  suggest  them. 
For  the  introduction  of  the  band  of  courtesans  in  Doorm's  court  he  is 
also  responsible.  For  the  rest  the  Romance  is  followed  closely,  the  carrying 
of  Geraint  on  a  shield  into  Doorm's  hall — the  sorrow  of  Enid — the  rude 
requests  of  Doorm  that  she  should  eat — her  declining  to  do  so  "  till  the 
man  that  is  upon  yonder  bier  shall  eat  likewise  " — her  refusal  to  share 
Doorm's  earldom  with  him — her  refusal  to  dress  herself  in  fine  clothes,  are 
transcribed  from  the  prose  story.  How  closely,  may  be  judged  from  one 
or  two  samples. 

"  Truly,"  said  the  Earl,  "  it  is  of  no  more  avail  for  me  to  be  gentle  with  thee,  than 
ungentle,"  and  he  gave  her  a  box  on  the  oar. 

In  his  mood 

Crying,  "  I  count  it  of  no  more  avail, 
Dame,  to  be  gentle  than  ungentle  with  you: 
Take  my  salute !"     Unknightly  with  flat  hand, 
However  lightly,  smote  her  on  the  cheek. 

Thereupon  she  raised  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek,  and  her  lamentations  were  much 
greater  than  they  had  been  before,  for  she  considered  in  her  mind  that  had  Geraint 
been  alive  he  durst  not  have  struck  her  thus. 

Then  Enid,  in  her  utter  helplessness, 

And  since  she  thought,  "  He  had  not  dared  to  do  it, 

Except  he  surely  knew  my  lord  was  dead," 

Sent  forth  a  sudden  sharp  and  bitter  cry, 

As  of  a  wild  thine/  taken  in  a  trap, 

Which  sees  the  trapper  coming  through  the  wood. 

These  are  the  touches  in  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  no  rival  save  Dante 
alone. 

But,  behold,  at  the  sound  of  her  cry,  Geraint  revived  from  his  swoon,  and  he  sat 
up  on  the  bier,  and  finding  his  sword  in  the  hollow  of  his  shield,  he  rushed  to  the 
place  where  the  Earl  was,  .  .  .  and  clove  him  in  twain  until  his  sword  was  stayed 
by  the  table.  Then  all  left  the  board  and  fled  away.  And  this  was  not  so  much 
through  fear  of  the  living  as  through  the  dread  they  felt  at  seeing  the  dead  man  rise 
up  to  glay  them. 

This  heard  Geraint,  and  grasping  at  his  sword 

(It  lay  beside  him  in  the  hollow  shield) 

Made  but  a  single  bound,  and  with  a  sweep  of  it 

Shore  through  the  swarthy  neck.     .     .     * 

And  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  hall 

Eose  when  they  saw  the  dead  man  rise,  and  fled 

Yelling  as  from  a  spectre. 

The  beautiful  speech  which  is  put  into  Geraint's  mouth  when  the  two 
are  left  alone  in  the  hall  has  no  counterpart  in  the  Romance,  which  merely 
says  :  "  And  Geraint  looked  upon  Enid  and  was  grieved  for  two  causes  : 
one  was  to  see  how  Enid  had  lost  her  colour,  and  the  other  to  know  that 
she  was  in  the  right." 

By  a  very  happy  stroke  Mr.  Tennyson  represents  the  knight  who 
meets  them  on  their  way,  and  who  but  for  Enid's  entreaty  would  have 
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borne  down  on  Geraint — now  ill  able  for  loss  of  blood  to  defend  himself — 
to  be  Edyrn,  the  Sparrow-hawk,  the  insolent  knight  with  whom  Geraint 
had  in  the  first  part  of  the  poem  contended.  He  thus  connects  the  Idyll 
immediately  with  Arthur,  for  Edyrn  is  now  Arthur's  knight,  and  to  the 
power  of  Arthur  is  attributed  the  change  which  has  transformed  an 
insolent  minion  into  a  noble  and  chivalrous  soldier.  This  connection 
with  Arthur  is  also  emphasised  by  the  poet  representing  his  hero  and 
heroine  terminating  their  wanderings  at  Caerleon,  and  not,  as  in  the 
Romance,  proceeding  at  once  to  Geraint's  dominions. 

Of  Merlin  and  Vivien  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  it 
is  an  expansion — the  details  being  for  the  most  part  original — of  the  first 
chapter  of  Malory's  fourth  book.  For  several  minor  coincidences  of  ex- 
pression and  incident  we  must  refer  to  our  former  papers.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  noticed  in  passing  that  the  passage 

Ah,  little  rat,  that  borest  in  the  dyke, 
Thy  hole  by  night  to  let  the  boundless  deep 
Down  upon  far-off  cities, 

recalls  Sydney  Smith's  famous  simile  :  "  I  do  not  attack  him  from  love  of 
glory,  but  from  love  of  utility,  as  a  burgomaster  hunts  a  rat  in  a  dyke  for 
fear  it  should  flood  a  province ; "  and  that  the  fine  epithet "  shadow-casting 
men  "  was  of  course  suggested  by  Dante,  and  perhaps  immediately  trans- 
ferred from  Wordsworth's  "  shadow-casting  trees." 

We  now  come  to  the  poem  which  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the 
Idylls — Elaine  and  Launcelot.  Almost  all  the  details  of  this  beautiful 
episode  are  taken  from  the  eighteenth  book  of  Malory's  work.  A  minute 
comparison  with  the  prose  tale  will,  indeed,  leave  Mr.  Tennyson  little  but 
graces  of  diction  and  consummate  skill  as  a  story-teller  in  verse.  We 
are,  however,  indebted  to  him  for  the  legend  of  the  diamonds,  for  Elaine's 
song  and  dream,  and  for  the  fine  portrait  of  Launcelot.  The  action  of 
the  piece  opens,  as  in  Enid,  at  a  central  point.  We  find  Elaine  in  the 
possession  of  her  hero's  shield,  and  already  under  the  spell  of  that  passion 
which  was  to  bring  her  to  the  grave.  The  poet  then  takes  us  back, 
telling  us  by  way  of  episode  under  what  circumstances  she  obtained  the 
shield — under  what  circumstances  she  lost  her  young  heart. 

Launcelot,  having  resolved  to  joust  in  disguise  in  a  great  tournament 
which  was  about  to  be  held  at  Camelot,  presents  himself  before  the  Lord 
of  Astolat. 

"  Fair  Sir,"  said  Sir  Launcelot  to  his  host,  "I  would  pray  you  to  lend  me  a  shield 
that  were  not  openly  known."  "  Sir,"  said  his  host,  "  ye  shall  have  your  desire,  for 
me  seemeth  ye  to  be  one  of  the  likeliest  knights  of  the  world,  and  therefore  I  will  show 
you  friendship.  Sir,  wit  ye  well  that  I  have  two  sons  but  late  made  knights,  and  the 
eldest  hight  Sir  Tirre,  and  he  was  hurt  that  same  day  that  he  was  made  a  knight, 
and  his  shield  you  shall  have."  This  old  baron  had  a  daughter  that  was  called  that 
time  the  fair  Maid  of  Astolat.  And  ever  she  beheld  Sir  Launcelot  wonderfully. 

How  dramatically  the  Laureate  has  set  this  scene  will  be  familiar  to 
every  one  ;  and  familiar  to  every  one  will  also  be  the  singularly  graphic 
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picture  of  Launcelot  which  he  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  giving  us.  In 

the  portrait  of  Lavaine — 

Eapt 

By  all  the  sweet  and  sudden  passion  of  youth 
Towards  greatness  in  its  elder,  "  You  have  fought, 
0  tell  us — for  we  live  apart — you  know 
Of  Arthur's  glorious  wars !  " 

•who   will   not    call    to    mind  Virgil's  description   of  the    young  and 
generous  Pallas  ?     The  haunting  beauty  of  those  three  lines  (dZneid,  x. . 
160-163),  so  simple,  so   magically  picturesque,  is  not  likely  to  have 
escaped  a  reader  like  Mr.  Tennyson. 

Pallasque  sinistro 

Affixus  lateri  jam  quaerit  sidera,  opacse 
Noctis  iter,  jam  quae  passus  terraque  marique. 

And  Elaine  besought  Sir  Launcelot  to  wear  upon  him  at  the  justs  a  token  of  hers. 
"  Fair  damsel,"  said  Sir  Launcelot,  "  and  if  I  grant  you  that,  ye  may  say  I  do  more 
for  your  love  than  ever  I  did  for  lady  or  damsel."  And  then  he  said,  "  Fair  maiden, 
I  will  grant  you  to  wear  a  token  of  yours,  and  therefore  what  it  is  show  it  me  ?  " 
"Sir,"  she  said,  "it  is  a  red  sleeve  of  mine,  of  scarlet  well  embroidered  with  great 
pearls."  So  Sir  Launcelot  received  it,  and  said,  "  Never  did  I  erst  so  much  for  no 
damsel."  And  then  Sir  Launcelot  betook  the  fair  maiden  his  shield  in  keeping,  and 
prayed  her  to  keep  that  until  that  he  came  again.  ] 

Suddenly  flash'd  on  her  a  wild  desire, 
She  brav'd  a  riotous  heart  in  asking  for  it. 
"  Fair  Lord     ....     will  you  wear 
My  favour  at  this  tourney?"     "  Nay,"  said  he, 
"  Fair  lady,  since  I  never  yet  have  worn 
Favour  of  any  lady  in  the  lists.     .... 
Well,  I  will  wear  it :  fetch  it  out  to  me  ; 
"What  is  it  ?  "    And  she  told  him,  "  A  red  sleeve 
Broider'd  with  pearls,"  then  he  bound 
Her  token  on  his  helmet,  with  a  smile, 
Saying,  "  I  never  yet  have  done  so  much 
For  any  maiden  living,"  and  the  blood 

Sprang  to  her  face 

"  Do  me  this  grace,  my  child,  to  have  my  shield 
In  keeping  till  I  come." 

In  Launcelot's  subsequent  speech  to  Lavaine,  the  remark 

In  me  there  dwells 

No  greatness,  save  it  be  some  far-off  touch 
Of  greatness,  to  know  well  I  am  not  great, 

was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  well-known  remark  of  Socrates  in  the 
Apology, 

Ovros  cro<j>(i>Ta.T6s  ecrriv  '6<nis  eyvwKev  o-n  oiiSevbs  fifiJs  fffn  rrj  oATyflejq;  irpbs 
ffCHpiav. 

Then  follow  the  tournament — the  victory — the  wounding  of  Launce- 
lot. The  slight  differences  of  detail  between  the  incidents  as  given  in 
the  Romance,  and  as  given  in  the  Idyll,  we  shall  not  stop  to  consider,  as 
they  are  of  little  moment.  But  in  the  visit  of  Sir  Gawain  to  Astolat 
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there  is  in  the  Idyll  an  interesting  variation.  In  the  Romance  he  appears 
as  the  loyal  friend  of  Launcelot.  In  the  Idyll  he  appears  as  a  treacherous 
triflei',  attempting  to  estrange  Elaine  from  her  lover,  and  hinting  that 
even  after  she  has  become  Launcelot's  bride,  they  may,  "  if  she  will  learn 
the  courtesies  of  the  Court,"  learn  "  to  know  one  another."  This  is  no  doubt 
introduced  to  illustrate  the  increasing  corruption  of  the  Round  Table — 
to  mark  the  growth  of  that  canker  which,  originating  with  Launcelot 
and  Guinevere,  was  now  rapidly  pursuing  its  destructive  course.  Mean- 
while Launcelot  is  lying  wounded  and  grievously  sick  at  a  hermitage  to 
which  he  had  been  carried. 

So  Sir  Lavaine  brought  her  in  to  Launcelot,  and  when  she  saw  him  lie  so  sick  and 
pale  in  his  bed,  she  might  not  speak,  but  suddenly  she  fell  to  the  earth  down  sud- 
denly in  a  swoon And  when  she  came  to  herself  Sir  Launcelot  kissed  her,  and 

said,  "  Fair  maiden,  why  fare  ye  thus  ?  " 

And  her  Lavaine  across  the  poplar  grove 

Led  to  the  caves.     .     .    . 

Then  she  that  saw  him  lying  unsleek,  unshorn, 

Gaunt,  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself, 

Utter'd  a  little,  tender,  dolorous  cry. 

The  sound  not  wonted  in  a  place  so  still 

Woke  the  sick  knight.     .     . 

Her  face  was  near,  and  as  we  kiss  the  child 

That  does  the  task  assign'd,  he  kiss'd  her  face ; 

At  once  she  slipped  like  water  to  the  floor. 

Whether  the  Laureate  has  in  this  case  improved  upon  his  original, 
whether  a  sudden  shock  of  surprise  as  in  the  Romance,  or  a  sudden  kiss 
from  a  lover  as  in  the  poem,  would  be  most  likely  to  make  a  maiden 
faint  away,  we  shall  not  take  upon  us  to  decide.  We  shall  only  remark 
that  the  "  slipp'd  like  water  to  the  floor  "  is  merely  a  literal  translation 
of  the  metaphor  so  common  in  Livy — "  deftuxit  ad  terram." 

Elaine  never  went  from  Sir  Launcelot,  but  watched  him  night  and  day,  and  there 
•was  never  woman  did  more  kindlier  for  man  than  she. 

And  never  woman  yet  since  man's  first  fall 

Did  kindlier  unto  man ;  but  her  deep  love 

Upbore  her. 

And  now  the  plot  deepens.  Launcelot  has  recovered,  and  is  about  to 
take  his  departure. 

"  My  Lord  Launcelot,  now  I  see  ye  will  depart.  Now,  ftiir  knight  and  courteous 
knight,  have  mercy  upon  me  and  suffer  me  not  to  die  for  thy  love."  "  What  would 
ye  that  I  did  ?  "  said  Sir  Launcelot.  "  I  would  have  you  to  my  husband,"  said  Elaine. 
"  Fair  damsel,  I  thank  you,"  said  Sir  Launcelot,  "  but  truly,"  said  he,  "  I  cast  me 
never  to  a  wedded  man."  "Then,  fair  knight,"  said  she,  "will  ye  be  my  love?" 
"  Jesu  defend  me,"  said  Sir  Launcelot,  "  for  then  I  rewarded  to  your  father  and  your 
brother  full  evil  for  their  great  goodness."  "Alas!  "  said  she,  "  then  must  I  die  for 
your  love."  "  But  because,  fair  damsel,  that  ye  love  me  as  you  say  you  do,  I  will  for 
your  goodwill  and  kindness  show  you  some  goodness.  Whensoever  ye  shall  sot  your 
heart  upon  some  good  knight  that  will  wed  you,  I  shall  give  you  together  a  thousand 
pounds  yearly."  "  Of  all  this,"  said  the  maiden,  "I  will  none,  but  if  ye  will  not  wed 
me,  or  else  be  my  lover,  wit  ye  well,  Sir  Launcelot,  my  good  days  are  done." 
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In  Mr.  Tennyson's  version  of  this — we  have  not  room  to  quote  it — 
Elaine,  though  as  fervidly  emphatic,  is  less  indelicately  importunate. 
The  struggle  between  the  uncontrollable  passion  which  has  m,ade  her 
speak,  and  the  maiden  modesty  which  would  seal  her  lips — a  struggle  of 
which  there  are  no  traces  in  the  Romance — is  depicted  with  great  skill. 
Again,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  been  careful  to  soften  Launcelot's  refusal  by 
the  paternal  air  he  makes  him  assume,  in  assuring  the  poor  maid  that 
her  love  is  mere  sudden  fancy ;  that  he  is  thrice  her  age ;  that  she  would 
be  throwing  herself  away  upon  him.  The  promise  of  "a  thousand 
pounds  "  in  the  event  of  her  marriage,  is  magnified  into  "  broad  land  and 
territory,"  and  enhanced  by  the  assurance  that  the  donor  would  be  her 
knight  for  ever.  But  all  is  in  vain — 

She  shrieked  shrilly  and  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  and  then  women  bear  her  into  her 
chamber,  and  there  she  made  overmuch  sorrow.  .  .  .  And  she  made  such  sorrow  day 
and  night  that  she  never  slept,  eat,  nor  drank. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  comment  on  Mr.  Tennyson's  exquisite  ex- 
pansion of  these  simple  words.  There  are  probably  not  a  dozen  people 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  this  paper,  who  do  not  know  the  latter 
pages  of  Elaine  almost  by  heart.  We  may  notice  in  passing  that  the 
fine  line — somewhat  out  of  place,  perhaps,  in  the  mouth  of  a  child  like 
Elaine — 

Never  yet 
Was  noble  man  but  made  ignoble  talk — 

is  the  precise  equivalent  of  a  line  in  ^Eschylus— 

6  y  cHpOSvriTos  y'  owe  M^-rj\os  vf\ft. — Agamemnon,  908. 

So  when  she  had  thus  endured  a  ten  days  that  she  feebled  so  that  she  must  needs 
pass  out  of  the  world,  then  she  shrived  her  clean  and  received  her  Creator.  .  .  .  And 
then  she  called  her  father  and  her  brother,  and  heartily  she  prayed  her  father  that 
her  brother  might  write  a  letter  like  as  she  did  endite  it.  And  when  the  letter  was 
Written  word  by  -word  like  as  she  divised,  then  she  prayed  her  father  that  she  might 
be  watched  until  she  were  dead. 

All  this  Mr.  Tennyson  has  of  course  exactly  reproduced,  as  all  that 
follows  belongs  likewise  to  Malory — the  black-draped  barge,  the  gorgeous 
coverlet,  the  dumb  servitor,  the  fair  corpse  with  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
the  picture  of  Launcelot  and  Guinevere  standing  in  the  oriel,  the  knights 
thronging  round.  Two  particulars  the  poet  has  added  to  the  picture, 
one  of  a  somewhat  commonplace  character  suggested  by  Byron,  the  other 
suggested  perhaps  by  Virgil — the  lily,  and  "the  silken  case  with  braided 
blazonings  " — the  exuviae  dulccs  dum  fata,  Deusque  sinebant.  The  lily 
was  of  course  meant  as  a  type  of  purity,  but  it  was  scarcely  needed.  The 
remark  in  the  letter  that  the  dead  writer  had  come  to  say  a  last  fare- 
well to  the  cruel  lover  who  had  never  said  farewell  to  her  in  life,  is  also  a 
touch  of  the  Laureate's.  To  the  poet  also  belong  the  concluding  lines 
— Launcelot's  soliloquy,  perhaps  the  finest  passage  in  the  whole  poem, 
one  of  the  finest  Mr.  Tennyson  has  ever  written. 
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The  Holy  Grail  is  a  series  of  adaptations,  with  more  original  touches 
than  are  usual  with  the  Laureate,  from  those  portions  of  Malory's 
romance  which  deal  with  this  sublime  legend.  Occasionally  the  prose 
story  is  followed  very  closely,  as  in  the  revelation  of  the  Grail — 

And  all  at  once,  as  there  we  sate,  we  heard 
A  cracking  and  a  riving  of  the  roofs,  &c. — 

which  should  be  compared  with  the  seventh  chapter  of  Malory's  thir- 
teenth book ;  as,  again,  in  the  adventure  of  Launcelot,  which  should  be 
compared  with  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  chapters  of  book  seventeen. 
In  this  poem  Mr.  Tennyson's  highest  praise  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
the  skill  with  which  he  has  grouped  his  details,  the  ingenuity  with  which 
he  has  connected  the  story  with  the  sin  of  Launcelot,  with  the  failure  of 
Arthur's  life-purpose,  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Hound  Table.  To  him 
belong  also  beauties  of  diction,  felicitous  touches.  But  to  Malory  belongs 
the  palm  of  invention^  belong  the  picturesqueness  and  grandeur,  the 
pathos,  the  weird  and  unearthly  beauty  of  this  divine  legend,  which  unites 
the  ethereal  loveliness  of  Christabel  with  the  mingled  strength  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  Odyssey. 

Pelleas  and  Etarre  is  the  versification  of  a  story  told  in  the  twen- 
tieth, twenty-first,  and  twenty-second  chapters  of  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Morte  d' Arthur.  The  commencement  and  setting  of  the  Idyll — the  portion, 
that  is  to  say,  which  describes  young  Pelleas  and  his  meeting  with  Etarre 
in  the  forest,  as  well  as  the  portion  which  connects  her  sensual  frivolity 
with  the  sin  of  Guinevere,  and  the  treachery  of  Gawaine  with  the  trea- 
chery of  Launcelot —  are  due  to  the  poet.  The  concluding  pages  narrating 
the  frenzy  of  Pelleas  and  his  encounter  with  Launcelot  are  also  additions. 
We  have  no  space  for  extending  quotations,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to 
compare  the  passage  in  which  Malory  relates  the  incident  of  the  sword 
with  the  Laureate's  poetical  rendering — 

And  -when  he  had  ridden  nigh  half  a  mile,  he  turned  again  and  thought  to  slay 
them  both,  and  when  he  saw  them  both  sleeping  fast  ....  he  said  thus  to  himself : 
"  Though  this  knight  be  never  so  false,  I  will  never  slay  him  sleeping,  for  I  will  never 
destroy  the  fair  order  of  knighthood."  And  ere  he  had  ridden  half  a  mile,  he  returned 
again  ....  and  pulled  out  his  sword  naked  in  his  hand,  and  went  to  them  there  as 
they  lay ;  and  yet  he  thought  it  were  a  shame  to  slay  them  sleeping,  and  laid  the 
naked  sword  overthwart  both  their  throats,  and  so  took  his  horse  and  rode  away. 

"I  will  go  back  and  slay  them  where  they  lie." 

And  so  went  back,  and  seeing  them  yet  in  sleep, 

"  Your  sleep  is  death,"  and  drew  the  sword,  and  thought, 

""What!  slay  a  sleeping  knight  ?     The  King  hath  bound 

And  sworn  me  to  this  brotherhood."  .  .  . 

Then  turn'd  and  so  return'd,  and  groaning  laid 

The  naked  sword  athwart  their  naked  throats, 

Then  left  it,  and  them  sleeping. 

And  forth  he  pass'd. 

"With  the  Last  Tournament  and  with  Guinevere,  as  they  are  not 
drawn  directly  from  the  prose  Romances,  we  are  not  concerned.  The 
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writer  of  an  article  in  the  British  Quarterly  has,  however,  pointed  out  a. 

remarkable  instance  of  the  poet's  skill  in  providing  himself  with  material 

from  the  remotest  corners  of  literature  : 

Down  in  the  cellars  merry  bloated  things 
Shoulder'd  the  spigot,  straddling  on  the  butts, 
While  the  wine  ran. 

In  Crofton  Croker's  Fairy  Legends  (edit.  1862,  p.  79),  in  a  story 
callled  "  The  Haunted  Cellar,"  we  read — 

On  advancing  [into  the  cellar]  he  perceived  a  little  figure  about  six  inches  in  height 
seated  astride  upon  the  pipe  of  the  oldest  port,  and  bearing  a  spigot  upon  his  shoulder. 

It  may  be  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  this  same  story,  "  The  Haunted 
Cellar,"  suggested  the  amusing  incident  about  the  ghost  in  Walking  to  the 
Mail.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  lines — 

The  flickering  fairy  circle  wheel'd  and  broke 
Flying  and  linked  again,  and  wheel'd  and  broke 
Flying,  for  all  the  land  was  full  of  life — 

were    suggested    by  the     concluding     verses   of   Addison's    Pygmceo- 

geranomachia — 

Lsetitise  penitus  vacat,  indulgetque  choreis, 
Angustosque  terit  calles,  viridesque  per  orbes 
Turba  levis  salit.* 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  poem  which  closes  the  series — The 
Passing  of  Arthur.  Here,  if  we  except  the  opening  lines,  the  circum- 
stance of  the  battle  being  fought  in  a  mist,  and  the  picture  of  Bedivere 
climbing  the  crag  to  see  the  last  of  the  barque  that  bore  his  lord  away, 
every  incident  is  borrowed  from  Malory.  But  the  rich  embroidery 
belongs  to  the  poet,  and  in  none  of  the  Idylls  is  the  embroidery  more 
splendid,  are  the  touches  more  masterly,  is  the  form  so  perfect.  Its  versi- 
fication is  matchless.  Never,  even  in  the  hands  of  Milton,  has  English 
iambic  verse  approached  so  nearly  to  the  Homeric  hexameter  : 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 

Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea. 

*  A  friendly  critic  has  pointed  out  to  us  two  other  coincidences  in  places  where 
coincidences  would  be  least  likely  to  be  found.  Compare  John  Hall  Stevenson's 

stanza :  .       ,  .  •  j 

As  when  a  squire  sees  a  maiden  coy 

He  makes  a  jointure, 
And  in  a  fit  of  joy 
Prefers  her  to  a  pointer. — Works,  vol.  i.  p.  39. 

with  the  lines  in  LocMey  Hall : 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its  novel  force, 
Something  better  than  his  dog. 

Again,  the  singular  expression  in  the  Palace  of  Art — 

God  before  whom  ever  lie  bare 
The  abysmal  deeps  of  Personality— 

would  appear  to  have  been  appropriated  from  a  passage  in  young  Hallam's  Theodicaa 
Novissima.  Speaking  of  redemption,  he  says  :  "  It  is  in  the  power  of  God's  election, 
with  whom  alone  rest  the  abysmal  secrets  of  Personality. 
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That  is  no  Homeric  echo,  it  is  the  authentic  note  of  Homer.  But  the 
lyre  of  Homer  was  not  to  be  long  in  the  hands  of  his  disciple.  The 
Morte  d1  Arthur  still  remains  a  fragment.  All  that  precedes  the  couplet 
we  have  quoted,  and  all  that  follows  the  line  "  And  on  the  mere  the 
wailing  died  away,"  are  in  quite  a  different  key.  Once  or  twice,  and 
once  or  twice  only,  in  the  Idylls,  is  the  note  heard  again — as  here,  for 

example : 

Bare  as  a  "wild  ware  in  the  wide  North  Sea 
Green-glimmering  toward  the  summit  bears,  with  all 
Its  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the  skies 
Down  on  a  bark. 

But  we  are  digressing.  The  prose  story  is  contained  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  chapters  of  the  twenty-first  book  of  the  Morte  d' Arthur. 
We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  story  in  detail.  We  must  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  selecting  the  following  passages  for  comparison 
with  the  poem,  and  we  select  them  as  being  peculiarly  typical : — 

"  Therefore,"  said  Arthur,  "  take  thou  my  good  sword  Excalibur,  and  go  with  it  f o 
yonder  water-side.  And  when  thou  comest  there  I  charge  thee  throw  my  sword  on 
that  water,  and  come  again  and  tell  me  what  thou  there  seest."  "  My  Lord,"  said 
Bedivere,  "  your  commandment  shall  be  done,  and  lightly  will  I  bring  you  word  again." 
So  Sir  Bedivere  departed,  and  by  the  way  he  beheld  that  noble  sword,  that  the  pommel 
and  the  haft  were  all  of  precious  stones,  and  then  he  said  to  himself,  "  If  I  throw  this 
rich  sword  in  the  water,  thereof  shall  never  come  to  good,  but  harm  and  loss."  And 
then  Sir  Bedivere  hid  Excalibur  under  a  tree. 

In  the  poem  the  bare  statement  "So  Sir  Bedivere  departed"  is  ex- 
panded into  a  beautiful  picture.  He  steps 

athwart  the  place  of  tombs, 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men, 
Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind  sang 
Shrill,  chill ; 

we  see  him  passing  by  "  zig-zag  paths  and  juts  of  pointed  rock,"  till  he 
comes  to  "  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake."  The  line  which  simply  tells 
how  "  the  pommel  and  the  haft  were  of  precious  stone  "  reappears  as 

All  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks, 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth  work 
Of  subtlest  jewelry ; 

and  the  effect  is  still  more  heightened  by  their  being  seen  in  the  light 
"of  the  winter  moon  brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud."  The 
"  under  a  tree  "  becomes 

The  many-knotted  water-flags 

That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  along  the  marge. 

A  few  lines  further  on,  the  sentence  "  I  saw  nothing  but  the  waters  wap 
and  the  waves  wan  "  is  transmuted  into  two  lines  containing  two  of  the 
finest  onomatopffiic  effects  in  our  language, 

I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeda 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag. 
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Again : 

Then  Sir  Bedivere  departed  and  went  to  the  sword  and  lightly  took  it  up  and 
went  to  the  waterside,  and  then  he  bound  the  girdle  about  the  hilts,  and  then  ho  threw 
the  sword  as  far  into  the  water  as  he  might,  and  then  came  an  arm  and  a  hand 
above  the  water,  and  met  it  and  caught  it,  and  so  shook  it  thrice  and  brandished, 
and  then  vanished  away  the  hand  with  the  sword  in  the  water. 

In  the  poem  we  have  the  "  brand  making  lightnings  in  the  splendour 
of  the  moon ;  "  we  have  also  the  magnificent  simile  which  compares  its 
flashing  flight  to  "  the  streamers  of  the  northern  morn,  seen  where  the 
moving  isles  of  winter  shock,  by  night ;  "  the  hand  is  "  cloth'd  in  white 
samite,  mystic,  wonderful."  We  may  notice,  in  passing,  that  Arthur's 

words  to  Bedivere, 

Woe  is  me ! 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 

may  have  been  suggested  by  an  anecdote  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  "  Cecil 
intimated  that  she  must  go  to  bed,  if  it  were  only  to  satisfy  her  people. 
'  Must  ! '  she  exclaimed ;  '  is  must  a  word  to  be  addressed  to  princes  ?  Little 
man,  little  man,  thy  father  if  he  had  been  alive  durst  not  have  used  that 
word,  but  thou  hast  grown  presumptuous  because  tkou  knowestthat  I  shall 
die.'"  (Lingard,  vol.  vi.  p.  316.)  But  perhaps  the  Laureate  was  as 
unconscious  that  he  was  recalling  Elizabeth  as  Elizabeth  was  doubtless 
ignorant  that  she  was  recalling  Marlowe — the  coincidence  is  worth  point- 
ing out. 

LEICESTER.  Your  Majesty  must  go  to  Killingworth. 

K.  EDWARD.     Must!    It  is  somewhat  hard  when  kings  must  go. 

MABLOWE,  Edward  II. 
To  continue : 

And  when  they  were  at  the  water-side,  even  fast  by  the  bank  hoved  a  little  barge 
with  many  fair  ladies  in  it,  and  among  them  all  was  a  Queen,  and  all  they  had  black 
hoods,  and  all  they  wept  and  shrieked  when  they  saw  King  Arthur.  "  Now  put  mo 
into  the  barge."  said  the  King;  and  so  they  did  softly.  And  there  received  him  three 
Queens  with  great  mourning,  and  so  they  set  him  down,  and  in  one  of  their  laps  King 
Arthur  laid  his  head ;  and  then  that  Queen  said,  "  Ah !  dear  brother,  why  have  ye  tarried 
so  long  from  me  ?  " 

He  would  be  a  bold  critic  who  should  pronounce  that  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  improved  this.  He  would  be  a  still  bolder  critic  who  should  wish 
to  see  a  touch  or  letter  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  version  altered.  The  truth  is 
that  in  this  case  there  is  no  parallel  between  the  poet  and  the  romancist. 
Each  had  to  tell  a  story  in  itself  so  wondrously  beautiful,  so  touch- 
ing, so  suggestive,  so  picturesque,  that  it  mattered  little  how  it  was 
narrated  provided  only  that  it  were  narrated  with  fidelity.  Malory  told 
it  as  Herodotus  would  have  told  it;  the  Laureate  tells  it  as  a  Sophocles 
or  Virgil  might  have  done.  Mr.  Tennyson's  elaborate  beauties  com- 
mand our  admiration.  Malory's  simple  words  go  straight  to  the  heart. 
In  the  one  case  we  dwell  upon  the  eloquence  of  the  speaker ;  in  the 
other  we  are  lost  in  the  story  he  tells.  We  must,  however  reluctantly, 
acknowledge  that  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  version  much  of  the  pathos  of  the 
Romance  disappears.  "  And  called  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud,' 
VOL.  XLIV. — NO.  259.  6. 
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is,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  a  poor  sttbstitute  for  "  Ah!  dear  brother, 
why  have  ye  tarried  so  long  from  me  1  "  In  the  speeches  of  Bedivere 
and  Arthur  the  poet  clings  closely  to  the  prose  story.  One  superb 
addition,  a  few  lines  further  on,  is  too  striking  not  to  be  noticed  : 

The  barge  with  oar  and  sail 

Mov'cl  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted  swan 

That  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death 

Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 

With  swarthy  webs. 

The  Romance  simply  says,  "  And  so  they  rowed  from  the  land."  In 
conclusion,  we  cannot  help  noticing  how  closely  the  picture  of  Bedivere 
standing  on  the  lonely  crag,  "  straining  his  eyes  beneath  an  arch  of 
hand  "  that  he  might  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  his  departed  king,  recalls 
the  sublime  scene  in  the  (Edipus  Coloneus  where  Theseus  stands  in  the 
same  attitude  in  a  similar  spot  : 


X*Lp  wTfXovra  Kpards.  —  (Edip.  Col.  1650. 

gazing  after  a  king  who  was  also  passing  away  in  mystery  to  another 
state  of  being. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  Laureate's  obligation  to  preceding 
writers.  Their  extent  is  far  more  considerable  than  we  have  had  space 
to  point  out,  but  we  have,  we  hope,  cited  enough  to  show  in  what  way 
and  on  what  principle  his  poems  may  be  most  profitably  studied.  We 
have  cited  enough  to  prove  with  what  sleepless  diligence,  with  what 
scrupulous  conscientiousness,  with  what  patient  and  long-protracted 
assiduity  he  has  devoted  himself  to  his  art.  Whatever  may  be  his 
deficiencies,  there  is  not  one  for  which  the  poet  can  himself  be  regarded 
as  responsible  ;  where  they  exist  they  spring  from  a  cause  in  nature 
unremoveable.  He  has  achieved  a  splendid  fame,  and  few  indeed  would 
grudge  him  his  glorious  prize,  for  he  has  won  it  hardly,  and  he  has  won  it 
nobly.  Few  men  of  genius  in  these  latter  times  have  been  so  true  to  them- 
selves. Mr.  Tennyson  has,  indeed,  little  in  common  with  his  contempo- 
raries. As  he  sought  his  models  so  he  learned  his  creed  in  other  and  better 
f  chools.  His  communion  has  been  with  those  great  men  in  whom  ambi- 
tion —  ambition  in  the  noblest  form  it  can  assume  —  was  a  religion,  men  in 
whom  truth,  to  the  best  of  which  their  nature  was  capable,  was  the  law  of 
being  ;  who  would  have  regarded  disloyalty  to  their  high  obligation  with 
something  of  that  horror  with  which  the  early  Christians  contemplated  the 
mysterious  sin  which  shall  never  be  forgiven  ;  and  who,  to  borrow  an  ex- 
pression from  one  of  the  greatest  of  them,  drove  no  petty  trade  with  glory. 
It  is  this  which  accounts  for  the  perfection  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  form,  for 
the  exquisite  finish  of  those  works  by  which  he  would  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered. It  is  this  which,  in  an  age  when  every  species  of  barbarism  and 
vulgarity  are  corrupting  diction,  in  an  age  when  men  of  real  genius 
see  nothing  derogatory  in  dedicating  to  the  hour  what  with  the  hour 
must  perish,  enables  us  to  boast  that  we  have  still  one  classic  lingering 

among  us. 

J.   C.  C. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
WON  BY  A  NECK. 

T  was  on  Monday  George 
posted  his  fateful  letters. 
Dr.  Clancy  on  receipt  of 
his  on  Tuesday  morning 
would  at  once  have  hurried 
off  to  Mr.  Pickles  to  se- 
cure the  vacant  living  for 
his  son  Augustine  if  he 
had  not  unhappily  had  a 
class  that  morning  for  the 
study  of  the  early  Fathers. 
This  class  was  attended  by 
most  of  the  curates  and  by 
two  or  three  of  the  vicars 
of  the  Wefton  churches, 
who  learned  at  least  at  it 
the  incalculable  import- 
ance in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  of  a  minute  phi- 
lological knowledge  of 
these  Christian  classics.  "  We  are  kept  four  or  five  years  to  learn 
words  only,  and  to  tack  them  together  into  phrases ;  as  many  more  to 
put  larger  masses  of  these  into  four  or  five  parts ;  and  other  five  years 
at  least  to  learn  succinctly  to  mix  and  interweave  them  after  some 
subtle  and  intricate  manner."  Such  is  Montaigne's  description  of  the 
education  of  his  day,  and  we  have  not,  perhaps,  improved  upon  it  sa 
much  as  that  words,  as  words,  are  not  still  the  chief  study  of  our  impres- 
sionable years.  Now,  let  us  suppose  when  a  boy  reaches  manhood  that 
instead  of  going  out  into  the  world  and  learning  there  something  of  those 
realities  of  which  words  are  the  counters,  he  remains  shut  up  still  within 
the  walls  of  a  school,  first  as  an  usher,  and  then  as  a  schoolmaster — must 
be  not,  of  course,  come  at  last  to  think  that  "  words  are  things  "  in  a 
slider  sense  than  Byron's  ?  No  man,  after  a  lifelong  training  of  this 
dnd,  is  to  be  blamed  if  he  become  an  absolute  slave  to  mere  words.  Of 
course  we  all  are  more  or  less  under  the  dominion  of  mere  words,  but 
owing  to  their  training  clergymen  very  often,  and  schoolmasters  nearly 

G— 2 
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always,  are  their  slaves.  Now,  words  ruled  Dr.  Clancy,  wlio  was  an  ex- 
schoolmaster,  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Even  the  shabby  little  Greek  particle 
or,  which  had  kept  them  all  fussing  about  her  for  the  whole  hour  last 
Tuesday,  must  have  another  full  hearing  this  morning  to  have  anything 
like  justice  done  to  her.  Mr.  Gant,  indeed,  overhearing  a  whispered 
controversy  between  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Snepp  about  the  force  of  the 
TO  in  the  next  sentence  to  that  in  which  the  exacting  ct^  occurred,  thought 
he'd  score  by  shouting  across  to  Dr.  Clancy,  "  Dr.  Clancy,  I  should  like 
to  know  the  force  of  the  TO  ?  " 

"  Which  TO  ? "  asked  the  Vicar  petulantly,  more  than  usually  im- 
patient that  morning  of  Mr.  Gant's  confident,  but  idiotic  interruptions. 

"  The  TO  in  the  next  sentence,"  cried  the  unabashed  Gant,  having, 
however,  the  discretion  not  to  attempt  to  read  the  sentence  out. 

"  The  next  sentence  !  I  didn't  know  we  had  got  to  the  next  sen- 
tence, Mr.  Gant.  Gentlemen,  we're  too  slow  for  Mr.  Gant.  If  Mr. 
Gant  will  have  the  kindness  to  take  my  place,  we  shall  get  on  much 
faster,  very  much  faster,  I  have  no  doubt." 

The  Vicar  treated  the  Wefton  clergy  generally,  but  especially  the 
curates,  and  more  especially  his  own  curates,  as  fourth-form  schoolboys 
Mr.  Gant  having  been  snuffed  out,  as  far  as  he  could  be  snuffed  out  (for 
he  always  smouldered  and  was  easily  relit),  the  Vicar  resumed  his  lec- 
ture on  the  inexhaustible  ar.  It  seemed  at  the  last  lesson  they  had  con- 
siderably cleared  the  ground  for  to-day's  discussion.  They  had  gone  over 
together  all  the  different  places  of  importance  in  which  av  appeared  in 
the  writings  of  this  author,  and  they  seemed  at  first  to  be  almost  in  a 
position  to  make  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  its  different  uses  in  his 
•works,  and  from  thence  to  infer  its  precise  signification  in  the  present 
passage.  But,  unfortunately,  the  thing  wasn't  such  plain  sailing  as  it 
seemed.  For  he — the  Doctor — could  not  conceal  from  them  that  there 
were  many  serious  differences  of  opinion  among  the  best  critics  as  to  the 
use  of  this  particle  in  the  other  passages  themselves.  And,  as  it  was 
certainly  not  a  matter  which  he  could  venture  to  decide  summarily  and 
ex  cathedrd,  he  would  first  put  as  fairly  as  he  could  before  them  the  con- 
flicting views  of  these  supreme  critics,  and  then  hazard  his  own  humble 
opinion.  The  Doctor  then  gave  at  some  length  the  views  on  the  one 
side  of  the  question  of  Hermann  and  Klotz,  and,  on  the  other  side,  of 
Hartung,  Thiersch,  and  Buttman,  stigmatising,  in  passing,  the  views  of 
Thiersch  as  little  short  of  monstrous.  For  himself,  he  was  free  to  con- 
fess that  he  inclined  very  strongly  to  the  theory  of  Hermann ;  not,  of 
course,  accepting  it  implicitly  and  in  all  particulars,  but,  taking  it  as  a 
whole,  it  seemed,  in  his  poor  judgment,  to  come  as  near  the  truth  as  it 
•was  possible  for  us  to  get  in  the  present  state  of  our  faculties  and  infor- 
mation. Still  he  would  not  have  them  make  their  mind  up  on  a  subject 
like  this  without  at  least  consulting  also  B.  Matthiae  in  his  Lexic.  Eurip. 
i.  188  sqq.,  Brumlein  on  the  Greek  Moods,  and  Moller  in  Schneidewin 
Philolog.  vi.  719  ff.  Taking,  however,  for  the  moment  Hermann's  theory 
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as  a  working  hypothesis,  they  would  see  that  the  dV  in  the  passage  under 
discussion  might  have  been  omitted  (and  in  like  cases  often  was  omitted) 
without  in  the  least  degree  affecting  the  sense  of  the  sentence.  The 
Doctor  having  read  the  sentence  and  shown  that  the  mood  of  the  verb 
made  its  meaning  unmistakable  with  or  without  an  ay,  brought  that 
day's  lesson  to  a  satisfactory  close. 

"  I  say,"  said  the  facetious  Tydd  as  he  walked  from  the  vicarage  with 
his  bosom  friend  Snialley,  who  had  taken  profuse  and  profound  notes, 
"  those  notes  will  come  in  handy  for  your  cottage  lecture  to-morrovr 
night,  old  fellow  !  To  think  that  that  beast  of  an  Ann  had  no  business 
there  after  all ! " 

Meantime  the  Doctor  had  detained  Mr.  Gant  when  the  rest  of  the 
class  broke  up.  At  first  Mr.  Gant  was  very  much  alarmed  by  this  dis- 
tinction, and  felt  that  the  Doctor  Vas  quite  capable  of  setting  him  an 
imposition  for  his  irrelevant  interruption;  but  he  was  reassured  by  being 
asked  if  he  would  kindly  undertake  a  commission.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  Vicar  was  nearly  due  to  take  a  grand  wedding  at  the  parish  church 
and  could  not  yet,  therefore,  call  upon  Mr.  Pickles  on  behalf  of  his  son 
Augustine.  He  resolved  to  write  at  once  to  him  and  entrust  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Gant.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  unduly  harsh  to  Mr.  Gant  and 
wished  now  to  soothe  his  hurt  feelings  by  sending  him,  instead  of  his 
buttony  page,  with  the  letter. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  take  this  letter  to  Mr.  Pickles  for  me,  Mr. 
Gant.  It  is  a  very  important  letter,  and  I  wish  him  to  get  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  You  pass  his  office,  I  think  ?  Ah,  I  thought  so.  Thank  you. 
By  the  way,"  as  Mr.  Gant  was  leaving  the  room,  "  I  suppose  your  col- 
league, Mr.  Kneeshaw,  has  told  you  that  he's  quitting  the  ministry  \ " 

"His  curacy?" 

"  No ;  the  ministry.     He's  giving  the  Church  up  altogether." 

"  What !     Has  he  resigned  St.  George's  1 "  cried  the  amazed  Gant. 

"  Yes ;  he  has  written  to  say  that  he  cannot  conscientiously  remain 
in  the  ministry.  I'm  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Gant,"  said  the  Vicar,  sadly 
shaking  his  head,  "  he's  not  leaving  it  a  day  too  soon — not  a  day  too 
soon.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Gant.  Thank  you." 

Mr.  Gant,  as  he  stood  on  the  steps,  felt  that  he  had  his  fate  in  his 
own  hands.  He  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  letter  he  held  con- 
tained an  application  to  Mr.  Pickles  to  give  St.  George's  to  Augustine 
Clancy.  The  Vicar  grasped  at  every  one's  patronage,  and  was  little 
likely  to  let  this  living  slip  by  him  without  a  snatch  at  it.  Mr.  Gant's 
mind  was  made  up  in  a  moment.  He  hurried  to  the  nearest  cabstand, 
hailed  a  hansom,  and  promised  the  driver  double  fare  "  if  he  reached  The 
Elms  in  ten  minutes."  The  driver  earned  his  premium,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  from  the  moment  of  his  engagement  he  was  driving  Miss  Tubbs 
to  Mr.  Pickles'  office. 

Mr.  Gant  had  told  Miss  Tubbs  that  Kneeshaw  had  resigned  St. 
George's,  and,  indeed,  given  up  the  ministry,  and  that  Dr.  Clancy  was 
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going  to  apply  for  it  for  his  son  Augustine ;  but  Mr.  Gant  had  said  no- 
thing of  the  letter  which  lay  in  his  pocket. 

"  I  shall  send  my  brother  to  Mr.  Pickles  after  luncheon,"  said  Miss 
Tubbs  decidedly. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  too  late  then,  Miss  Tubbs ;  the  Yicar's  letter 
will  be  in  Mr.  Pickles'  hands  this  morning." 

"  What  kind  of  a  Churchman  is  this  young  Clancy  ? "  asked  Miss  Tubbs. 

Mr.  Gant  was  disgusted  with  this  wholly  heartless  question,  but  dis- 
sembled his  disgust  and  answered  carelessly,  "  He  preaches  in  his  gown 
on  Wednesday  evenings." 

This  was  enough. 

"  I  shall  go  myself  this  moment  to  Mr.  Pickles,"  cried  the  aroused 
patroness.  "  The  carriage  has  gone  with  James.  I  shall  send  for  a 
cab." 

"  I  have  a  hansom  waiting  here,  Miss  Tubbs,  if  you  wouldn't  mind 
making  use  of  one  for  once." 

"  Mind  !  It's  just  the  thing.  It's  faster  than  those  creeping  cabs. 
I  shall  put  my  bonnet  on  in  a  moment,"  and  away  she  bustled,  returning 
in  two  minutes.  "  You'll  come,  Vicar." 

It  would  not  have  done,  however,  for  Mr.  Gant  to  have  presented 
Miss  Tubbs,  himself,  and  the  letter  at  the  same  moment  to  Mr.  Pickles. 

"  Thank  you,  I  think  I'd  better  not,  Miss  Tubbs.  You  could  talk 
me  over  with  more  freedom  in  my  absence.  I  shall  walk  and  meet  you 
on  your  return." 

Miss  Tubbs,  as  she  looked  into  the  weak  and  foolish  face  of  her  pro- 
tege, thought  it  as  well,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Pickles  shouldn't  see  him. 

"  Very  well,  Vicar.  I  shall  not  be  long.  Au  revoir."  And  the 
masterful  little  woman  took  her  seat  in  the  hansom  with  a  pleasurable 
sense  that  thereby  she  was  shocking  the  minor  proprieties  of  Wefton. 

Mr.  Gant  had  done  the  one  clever  and  original  thing  of  his  life.  He 
felt  reasonably  elated,  but  there  was  one  drawback  to  his  exultation — he 
could  not  boast  of  it.  There  were  a  great  many  people  who  would  have 
done  as  he  did,  if  they  had  had  the  wit  to  think  of  it,  but  who  yet  would 
pronounce  this  thing,  if  done  by  another,  dishonourable.  The  fear  of 
these  Pharisees  and  of  Dr.  Clancy  must  keep  him  silent.  Still  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  cleverness  must  express  itself  somehow — if  not  in  words, 
then  in  mien  and  manner.  There  is  somewhere  in  the  Spectator  a  paper 
of  Addison's,  describing  the  airs  assumed  suddenly  by  a  little  girl  for  no 
obvious  reason.  One  Sunday  morning  she  comes  down  with  an  air  of 
extraordinary  pretension  and  importance,  which  was  maintained  through- 
out the  week.  It  seems  that  this  morning  she  had  put  on  for  the  first 
time  a  chemise  with  a  lace  frill.  No  one  could  see  this  lace  frill,  and 
modesty  forbade  the  young  lady  calling  attention  to  it,  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  it  inspired  the  dignity  of  her  demeanour.  Mr.  Gant's  grand 
stroke  of  policy  was  like  this  lace  frill,  to  which  he  could  not  call  atten- 
tion, but  which  added  in  his  own  eyes  a  cubit  to  his  mental  stature. 
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He  was  unusually  self-coinplacent  and  elated  as  he  walked  back  briskly 
to  town. 

Meantime  Miss  Tubbs  went  boldly  upon  her  bold  enterprise.  .  In  ten 
minutes  she  found  herself  seated  in  Mr.  Pickles'  official  sanctum,  face  to 
face  with  that  great  man,  who  glowered  at  her  most  inhospitably. 
Women,  thought  Mr.  Pickles,  should  have  fortunes  and  children  ;  other- 
wise they  were  always  useless  and  sometimes  noxious.  Miss  Tubbs  he 
thought  noxious.  Miss  Tubbs,  however,  was  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  be  disconcerted  by  the  chilling  reception  she  met.  Who  was  Mr. 
Pickles  that  she  should  cower  under  his  frown  1  It  was  not  two  months 
since  she  had  given  his  nearly  naked  niece  some  underclothing. 

"  Mr.  Pickles,"  she  began,  as  she  made  herself  perfectly  at  home  by 
the  office  fire,  "  you're  a  business  man,  and  I'm  a  woman  of  business,  and 
I  shall  come  at  once  to  business,  as  I  know  the  value  of  your  time.  I 
hear  that  Mr.  Kneeshaw  has  resigned  St.  George's." 

Mr.  Pickles  had  been  very  much  disgusted  with  George's  letter  of 
resignation  that  morning.  He  did  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  his  1,500/. 
subscription,  and  what  now  was  there  to  show  for  it  1  Therefore  Miss 
Tubbs'  subject  was  as  distasteful  to  him  as  herself. 

"  Yes ;  he's  resigned,"  he  answered  surlily. 

"  I  want  the  living  for  Mr.  Gant,  the  other  curate,  the  senior  curate, 
of  the  parish  church." 

Mr.  Pickles  merely  looked  his  amazement. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  imperturbable  Miss  Tubbs,  with  a  confirmatory 
nod,  "  I  want  you  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Gant.  I  have  some  claims  myself  on 
the  patronage,  as  you  know;  but  I've  not  urged  them,  and  I'm  not  going 
to  urge  them,  as  I  understand  from  my  brother  that  you  bought  the  ap- 
pointment from  your  co-trustees  for  1,5001.  But  you  know  it's  not  worth 
1,5001.  to  you  now,  Mr.  Pickles,  nor  5001. ;  and  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  be  glad  to  sell  it  again." 

"  Certainly  the  audacity  of  this  woman  is  astounding,"  thought  Mr. 
Pickles ;  "  and  yet — and  yet,  why  not  sell  it  and  still  get  the  credit  of  the 
appointment,  and  perhaps  of  the  subscription  too  1 "  There  was,  after  all, 
some  sense  in  this  cynical  way  of  putting  it. 

"Do  you  mean  you'll  give  the  1,500/.  to  the  church  if  your  man  is 
put  in,  Miss  Tubbs  1 " 

"  Certainly  not.  It  is  no  more  worth  1,5001.  to  me  than  it  is  to  you. 
Besides,  we  can't  afford  it.  You  know,  Mr.  Pickles,"  looking  her  man 
steadily  in  the  face,  "  all  Mr.  Mills'  hands  are  his  tenants,  and  last  winter, 
when  trade  was  at  its  worst,  he  not  only  kept  them  in  full  work  at  a  very 
heavy  loss  to  himself,  but  remitted  their  rents.  I  think  he  was  a  fool  for 
his  pains ;  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  The  money's  gone — a  dead 
loss.  We've  nothing  to  show  for  it,  unless  you  call  popularity  anything 
— and  certainly  there  isn't  a  man  about  the  place  who  wouldn't  go  through 
fire  and  water  for  Mr.  Mills.  But  popularity  is  a  poor  thing,  unless," 
she  corrected  herself  with  a  pleasant  nod  at  Mr.  Pickles,  "  at  an  election, 
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and  to  a  member.  However,  there's  no  use  crying  over  spilled  milk. 
The  money's  gone,  as  I  say,  and  we  can't  afford  to  throw  more  after  it." 
Mr.  Pickles  perfectly  understood  Miss  Tubbs'  hint.  There  was  no 
doubt  at  all  that  at  the  approaching  election  James  Mills'  hands  would 
vote  "  solid  "  for  the  candidate  of  his  choice,  and  there  was  no  doubt  either 
that  his  choice  meant  Miss  Tubbs'  choice.  Mr.  Pickles  began  to  respect 
Miss  Tubbs  as  a  remarkably  clever  woman.  He  must  keep  her  at  all 
costs  on  his  side.  After  all,  1,5001.  wasn't  much  to  pay  for  the  three  hun- 
dred voters  she  could  send  to  the  poll,  even  if  he  could  otherwise  get 
out  of  the  promised  subscription,  which  he  certainly  could  not  without 
the  loss  of  as  many  or  more  church  votes. 

"  Your  allusion  to  an  election,  Miss  Tubbs,  reminds  me  how  much  I 
owe  your  brother-in-law.  At  the  last  contest  I  believe  every  single  man 
in  his  employ  plumped  for  me.  I  think  that  solid  vote  turned  the  day. 
I  haven't  forgotten  my  debt,  I  assure  you,  and  I  shall  be  glad,  Miss 
Tubbs,  if  you'll  take  this  appointment  as  part  payment." 

"  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Pickles,"  said  Miss  Tubbs,  not  at  all 
effusively.  "  I  believe  both  of  us  have  been  committing  bribery  or 
simony,  or  something  terrible,  but  I  dare  say  we  shan't  turn  Queen's 
evidence  against  each  other.  Would  you  kindly  let  me  have  a  line  offer- 
ing Mr.  Gant  the  appointment,  as  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  handing  it  to  him  myself1?" 
"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pickles  stiffly. 

Miss  Tubbs'  cynicism  and  insensibility  to  his  gracious  concession  were 
very  exasperating.  The  fact  was,  Miss  Tubbs  not  only  felt  little  gratitude 
for  a  concession  extorted  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  felt  still  sore  at 
the  insolent  impatience  with  which  Mr.  Pickles  had  endured  her  at 
the  beginning  of  their  interview. 

"  What  name  did  3*ou  say  ? "  asked  Mr.  Pickles  icily. 
"  Gant.     Hickson  Gant.     Thank  you." 

Having  made  the  offer  to  Mr.  Gant  in  the  curtest  possible  form  of 
words,  and  folded  and  addressed  it,  Mr.  Pickles  bowed  Miss  Tubbs  cere- 
moniously out  of  his  office.  "  After  all,"  he  thought,  as  the  door  closed 
on  her,  "  I  should  have  had  to  give  the  1,5001.  in  any  case." 

"  After  all,"  thought  Miss  Tubbs,  as  the  door  closed  on  her,  "  we 
should  have  had  to  vote  for  Pickles  in  any  case.  Tarbutt  is  such  a  Radical." 
Miss  Tubbs  had  hardly  cleared  the  town  before  she  saw  Mr.  Gant 
afar  off,  and  rising  from  her  seat  and  grasping  with  one  hand  the  hood 
of  the  hansom,  with  the  other  she  waved  the  note  triumphantly  in  the 
air,  to  the  amazement  of  the  driver.  It  was  not  a  dignified  performance, 
but  Miss  Tubbs  felt  proud  of  a  victory  won  without  the  cost  of  a  drop  of 
blood. 

"  All  right !  "  she  cried  exultingly,  as  the  driver  pulled  up  at  a  signal 
from  Mr.  Gant.     "  Get  in,  and  I  shall  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  I  must  go  on  to  Wefton,  but  I  shall  be  back  in  half-an-hour," 
gasped  Mr.  Gant,  breathless  with  excitement. 
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"  "Well,  it's  yours ;  here's  the  note." 

Mr.  Gant  looked  this  way  and  that,  and,  seeing  no  one,  kissed  the 
hand  that  held  the  note  in  a  rapture  of  gratitude.  He  was  hers,  body  and 
soul,  for  the  wretched  remnant  of  his  life,  or  her  life.  However,  there  was 
no  time  to  lose  now,  as  Dr.  Clancy  might  call  at  Mr.  Pickles'  office  on  his 
way  from  the  wedding ;  so  Mr.  Gant,  having  pressed  once  more  the  hand 
of  his  benefactress,  hastened  on  to  Wefton.  Having  reached  Mr.  Pickles' 
place  of  business,  he  went  into  the  outer  office,  and,  giving  a  clerk  the 
Vicar's  letter,  with  a  charge  that  it  should  be  delivered  at  once  to  Mr. 
Pickles,  he  hurried  back  to  The  Elms. 

The  Vicar  did  not  call  at  the  office  on  his  way  from  the  wedding,  as  he 
had  to  accompany  the  bridal  party  home  to  breakfast ;  nor,  indeed,  did  he 
get  back  to  his  own  house  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  Then  he  found  Mr. 
Pickles'  answer  awaiting  him,  and  though  he  was  amazed  to  learn  from 
it  that  Mr.  Gant  had  already  been  offered  the  living,  he  never  for  a 
moment  suspected  the  trick  that  had  been  played  him.  Indeed,  he 
thought  Mr.  Gant  had  been  chosen  in  compliment  to  himself.  Nor  do 
the  people  of  St.  George's  know  to  this  day  why  it  is  they  are  extreme 
Ritualists  instead  of  extreme  Calvinists,  as  they  would  have  been  if  Dr. 
Clancy  had  not  generously  sought  to  soothe  Mr.  Gant's  hurt  feelings  by 
sending  him  on  a  message  instead  of  the  buttony  page.  It  was  simply 

such 

A  lucky  chance  as  oft  decides  the  fate 
Of  mighty  monarchs 

which  gave  them  the  Rev.  Hickson  Gant  for  their  priest.  "  A  lucky 
chance ;"  for  it  is  only  fair  to  say  of  him  that  he  threw  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  into  his  work,  until  he  had  in  his  church  every  banner,  vestment, 
ornament,  and  altarcloth  necessary  to  salvation. 

Mr.  Gant.  however,  had  a  stretch  of  desert  to  cross  before  he  reached 
this  land  of  promise.  The  church  he  won  was  new — virgin  soil — but  the 
nucleus  of  the  congregation  was  not  new,  but  soil  which  had  been  sown 
with  tares.  While  the  church  was  a-building,  a  weekly  service  was  held 
in  a  neighbouring  schoolroom  to  nurse  this  nucleus  into  life ;  and  this 
service  was  conducted  by  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  a  "  guinea-pig," 
that  is  a  clergyman  who  does  Sunday  duty  at  a  guinea  a  service.  The 
guinea-pig,  in  this  instance,  was  a  grammar-schoolmaster,  who  did  not 
sow  either  wheat  or  tares,  but  chaff  only — exceeding  dry  and  empty 
words.  But  there  was  an  antediluvian  clerk,  of  whom  even  St.  Peter's 
— itself  a  survival — grew  ashamed,  and  whom  they  were  glad  to  turn 
out  on  the  yet  unoccupied  common  of  St.  George's  :  this  man  sowed  the 
tares.  Being  appointed  to  do  duty  on  Sundays  as  clerk,  and  on  week- 
days as  Scripture-reader,  he  came  to  be  held  an  oracle  by  the  nucleus, 
and  used  his  influence  to  propagate  his  own  views.  These  views  were  of 
the  same  strength  and  character  with  those  of  Mr.  Gant,  but  of  the 
opposite  school.  Briefly  expressed,  they  came  to  this  :  that  a  choral  service, 
f>r  any  service  in  which  the  clerk  did  not  make  the  responses,  was  popish, 

G— 5 
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His  religion  was  perhaps  narrower  than  Mr.  Gant's,  but  was  all  the  more 
intense  on  that  account. 

Leaving  George  and  Mabel  for  a  moment  to  their  sad  adieus,  we  shall 
still  follow  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Gant  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
STRUGGLES  OF  THE  INFANT  CHURCH. 

MR.  GANT,  as  we  have  said,  had  a  short  stretch  of  desert  to  cross  before 
he  reached  the  land  of  promise.  The  nucleus,  which  consisted  of  about 
a  score  of  mothers,  two  patresfamilias,  and  a  Sunday-school  of  about  fifty 
children  and  teachers,  was  much  excited  upon  hearing  from  their  oracle 
Hedges,  that  they  had  been  made  over  to  a  popish  priest.  Hedges 
discovered  his  new  pastor's  religion  on  the  very  first  Sunday  of  his 
appearance  amongst  them,  not  from  Mr.  Gant's  monotoning  the  prayers, 
for  that  the  old  clerk,  being  very  deaf,  could  not  distinguish,  but  from 
his  rebuking  Hedges  for  his  Low-Church  pronunciation  of  "Amen," — 
"  eh-men  "  instead  of  "  ah-men."  Mr.  Gant,  who  never  showed  the  least 
regard  for  any  one's  feelings  but  his  own,  took  the  old  man  very  severely 
to  task  for  this  mispronunciation,  and  even  made  him  repeat  after  him 
two  or  three  times,  like  a  child,  the  Catholic  pronunciation  of  this 
shibboleth. 

Now  "  Amen  "  is,  one  may  say,  an  old-fashioned  clerk's  stock-in- 
trade,  and  no  such  clerk  would  like  being  told  that  the  one  article  in 
which  he  had  dealt  for  "  a  matter  of  forty  year  or  more  "  was  spurious 
or  adulterated.  But  Hedges,  having  a  dim  and  undefined  idea  in  his 
mind  that  his  "  Amen "  was  to  a  prayer  what  an  indorsement  is  to  a 
cheque,  and  that  without  such  indorsement  the  draft  would  not  be 
honoured,  was  really  cut  to  the  heart  by  being  told  that  his  indorsement 
was  a  forgery.  He  visited  many  members  of  the  nucleus  in  their  own 
homes  that  week  and  succeeded  in  arousing  a  very  bitter  feeling  against 
Mr.  Gant.  Indeed,  there  was  a  kind  of  indignation  meeting  held  in 
Mr.  Hedges'  house  on  Thursday  evening,  at  which  the  matter  was 
discussed  with  much  acrimony.  One  old  lady,  a  Mrs.  Binns,  a  very 
small  shopkeeper,  but  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the  nucleus, 
carried  the  meeting  with  her  when  she  explained,  what  her  more 
ignorant  sisters  seemed  not  to  have  known,  that  "  Amen  "  was  simply 
the  common  Yorkshire  exclamation  of  awe  and  wonder,  "  Eh,  mun  !  " 
called  forth  by  the  beauty  of  the  prayer  which  preceded  it.  This  settled 
the  question,  for,  as  Hedges  pronounced  "Amen"  precisely  as  they 
pronounced  "  Eh,  mun,"  if  Hedges  was  wrong,  they  must  be  wrong, 
which  was  absurd.  Hedges  himself,  of  course,  knew  better — knew  that 
the  "  Amen"  was  the  counter-signature  without  which  no  prayer  could 
pass ;  yet  seeing  that  Mrs.  Binns'  etymological  criticism,  involving  as 
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it  did  "  an  aspersion  upon  their  own  parts  of  speech,"  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  assembly  against  Mr.  Gant  to  a  furious  pitch,  he  diplomatic- 
ally held  his  peace.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that,  as  the  bitterest 
revenge  that  could  be  taken  upon  Mr.  Gant  was  for  them  to  give  up 
religion  altogether,  they  would  never  darken  a  church  door  again. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  Sunday  Mr.  Gant  had  only  half  the 
usual  congregation  to  preach  to.  Mr.  Gant  was  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  this  lamentable  state  of  things.  It  never  did  and  never  could  enter 
his  head  that  something  said  or  done  by  him  was  to  blame  in  any  way 
for  anything.  This  was  out  of  the  question.  The  real  reason  for  the 
defection  of  half  the  nucleus  was,  as  he  explained  to  Miss  Tubbs,  that  they 
were  never  taught  Church  principles.  Probably  some  of  them  were 
unbaptized,  many  unconfirmed,  and  all  untrained  in  Catholic  doctrine. 
He  must  begin  at  the  very  beginning  and  find  out  all  the  unbaptized 
children  in  the  place,  and  christen  them  in  a  body  on  a  set  Sunday.  He 
must  also  make  the  service  more  attractive  by  changing  the  hymn-book 
and  instituting  a  surpliced  choir. 

Miss  Tubbs,  suspecting  a  more  specific  cause  for  the  defection  of  half 
the  congregation,  interviewed  Hedges,  discovered  the  reason,  and 
learned  that,  as  things  stood,  the  introduction  of  a  new  hymnal  and  the 
institution  of  a  surpliced  choir  would  kill  the  little  life  left  in  the 
nucleus,  and  old  Hedges  himself  also,  probably.  The  old  man  had  been 
all  his  life  used  to  the  dreariest  of  all  dreary  hymnals,  a  compilation 
called  "  Cotterill's."  Out  of  this  he  chose  seventeen  hymns,  not  because 
they  were  the  best,  but  because  he  knew  by  heart  the  first  verse  of  each, 
and  in  giving  it  out  was  independent  of  gaslight  or  spectacles.  These 
seventeen  hymns,  at  the  rate  of  four  a  Sunday,  lasted  him  a  month. 
Miss  Tubbs  found  that  a  high-handed  change  of  the  hymnal  would 
alienate  utterly  and  for  ever  not  only  Hedges,  but  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, whom  Hedges  swayed  as  he  would.  Yet  this  insupportable 
hymnal  must  be  changed.  How  ?  She  hit  upon  a  happy  plan.  Hedges 
was  to  have  the  sale  of  the  new  book  and  make  threepence  profit  on 
each  copy  sold.  If  any  man  in  the  "West  Riding  could  withstand  such 
an  argument  for  the  change  of  a  hymn-book,  Hedges  was  not  that  man. 
He  became  a  convert  in  a  moment  to  Mr.  Gant's  views,  and  next 
Sunday,  as  a  consequence,  the  congregation  again  appeared  in  full  force. 
Mr.  Gant  gave  out  his  notice  of  a  set  Sunday  for  christening  all  un- 
baptized children.  And  Hedges,  full  of  the  anticipated  profits  of  his 
new  trade,  gave  out  notice  also  of  having  the  hymnals  on  sale.  Owing, 
however,  at  once  to  his  deafness  and  to  his  prepossession,  his  proclamation 
rather  clashed  with  his  Vicar's,  who  he  naturally  imagined  was 
announcing  the  change  of  hymnal  of  which  his  own  mind  was  full. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Gant  gave  out  notice  that  "  All  those  who  had 
unbaptized  children  should  bring  them  next  Sunday  to  church,"  Hedges 
rose  to  add,  "  And  those  on  ye  who  have  none  may  get  them  at  my  haase  : 
plain,  one  shilling ;  red,  with  strong  backs,  one  shilling  and(  sixpence." 
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This  unfortunate  mistake  threw  things  back  a  bit.  For  as  it  got 
abroad  outside  the  circle  of  the  nucleus,  many  profane  wags  beset  Hedges' 
house  that  week  demanding  peremptorily  either  a  plain  baby  at  a 
shilling,  or,  if  they  weren't  in  stock,  a  red  one  with  a  strong  back  for  one 
shilling  and  sixpence,  so  that  the  old  clerk  was  goaded  to  frenzy. 

In.  this  mood  Mr.  Gant,  who  had  the  delicate  tact  of  a  bull  in  a 
china-shop,  comes  upon  him,  and  bids  him  sharply  hold  his  tongue  in 
church  in  future.  He  mustn't  say  even  the  "  Amens,"  for  Mr.  Gant 
would  have  them  sung  by  the  Sunday-school  children  until  he  got  a 
choir  together.  Mr.  Gant  had  no  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  the  only 
light  in  which  Hedges'  mistake  struck  him  was  as  a  breach  of  the  rubric 
which  enjoins  that  "  nothing  shall  be  proclaimed  or  published  in  the 
church  during  the  time  of  Divine  service  but  by  the  minister."  This 
second  attack  of  Mr.  Gant's  reconverted  the  old  clerk,  and  through  him 
half  the  congregation,  to  Protestantism,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  following 
Sunday  Mr.  Gant  found  the  nucleus  minished  and  brought  low  again. 
Again  he  had  recourse  to  his  Deus  ex  machind. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  now  ? "  asked  Miss  Tubbs  sharply. 
"  I  !     I've  done  nothing." 
"  You've  not  been  scolding  Hedges  again  ? " 

"  Hedges  is  an  idiot,"  cried  Mr.  Gant  with  a  flash  of  temper ;  and 
proceeded  then  to  the  tale  of  the  jumbled  notices  of  last  Sunday.  Miss 
Tubbs  laughed.  Mr.  Gant  was  shocked  by  her  levity.  "  It's  directly 
against  the  rubric,"  he  said  rather  sulkily. 

"  What  1     The  sale  of  unbaptized  infants  1 " 

"  No ;  but  his  giving  out  any  notice  during  Divine  service.  There's 
an  express  rubric  against  it,"  said  Mr.  Gant,  drawing  forth  triumphantly 
his  Priest's  Prayer  Book  and  pointing  out  the  said  rubric  to  Miss  Tubbs. 
Miss  Tubbs  for  the  first  time  felt  some  twinges  of  remorse  for  putting  this 
poor  creature  into  an  important  living.  She  must  indemnify  the  Church 
by  being  herself  Vicar  of  St.  George's,  retaining' Mr.  Gant  as  her  curate. 
"  You  have  been  worrying  Hedges,  then." 

"  No ;  I  said  nothing  to  him  except  that  he  must  hold  his  tongue 
during  Divine  service  in  future.  The  Sunday-school  children  will 
answer  the  responses  until  we  have  our  surpliced  choir." 

"  I  shall  set  this  thing  right,  Vicar,"  said  Miss  Tubbs,  too  much 
irritated  and  too  contemptuous  to  be  entertained  by  her  protege's  wooden 
deadness  to  everything  and  everyone  but  himself  and  his  dignity.  "  I 
shall  set  this  thing  right,  Vicar ;  but  only  on  condition  that  you  let 
Hedges  alone  in  future,  and  that  you  take  no  step  of  any  kind  without 
coming  first  to  consult  me  about  it." 

"  I  said  nothing  but  what  I  have  told  you  to  Hedges,"  cried  Mr. 
Gant  in  amazement ;  "  and  as  for  consulting  you,  Miss  Tubbs,  I  couldn't 
think  of  doing  anything  without  first  coming  to  you." 

"  Send  Hedges  to  me,"  said  Miss  Tubbs  impatiently.  "  Tell  him  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  him  here  any  time  between  five  and  six  this  evening." 
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Miss  Tubbs  judged  that  she  could  impress  Hedges  more  effectually 
in  her  own  house  than  in  his.     Mr.  Gant,  thus  dismissed,  went  away 
cheered  with  the  confidence  that  his  patroness  would  set  all  right  again, 
as  in  truth  she  did.     When  Hedges  came  in  the  evening,  Miss  Tubbs 
soothed  the  old  man  with  gin-and- water  and  apologies ;  asked  him  how 
many  hymn-books  he  had  sold ;  promised  him  an  enormous  sale  when 
the  church  was  consecrated  and  open  for  service,  and  proceeded  then  to 
make  interesting  and  also  interested  inquiries  about  his  wife  and  children. 
She  learned  in  answer  to  these  inquiries  that  <:  Mrs.  Hedges  was  a  deal 
younger  than  him,  but  was  coined  *  wi'  hard  work  and  weshing,  and 
troubled  at  times  wi'  the  spavins;  and  that  all  his  children  but  one  were 
doing  for  theirsen ;  this  one  was  a  bit  declinish  and  fit  for  nowt  but  a 
schooilmaister,  and  promised  to  be  a  rare  scholar.  For  all  he  was  nobbut 
twelve  year  old  next  August,  he  could  read  the  clerk's  verses  of  the 
Psalms  faster  than  he — Hedges — himself,  though  he'd  been  forty  year 
and  more  at  'em."     Upon  this  our  wily  diplomatist  suggested  that  it 
would  be  as  well  for  Hedges  to  overlook  Mr.  Gant's  hastiness,  as  he  was 
veiy  good-natured,  and  would  probably — if  he  did  get  up  a  surpliced 
choir — give  Mrs.  Hedges  the  washing  of  the  surplices — in  itself  a  for- 
tune, and  take  the  infant  phenomenon  Hedges  into  the  choir.     At  any 
rate  Miss  Tubbs  was  prepared  to  use  her  influence  with  Mr.  Gant  to 
induce  him  to  confer  these  favours  upon  the  Hedges  family.     From  this 
Miss  Tubbs  proceeded  to  congratulate  the  old  clerk  upon  the  wonderful 
work  he  had  done  as  Scripture  reader  in  the  neglected  parish,  and  the 
good  congregations  he  had  got  together  on  Sundays  in  the  schoolroom. 
Indeed,  she  had  heard  so  much  about  it  that  she  was  bent  upon  seeing 
for  herself,  and  meant  to  attend  the  School  service  next  Sunday,  and 
every  Sunday  till  the  church  was  opened.     We  need  hardly  say  that 
after  this  old  Hedges  relapsed  into  Popery,  and  made  a  most  energetic 
whip  to  get  into  the  school  next  Sunday  not  only  all  the  old  attenders, 
but  many  new  ones.     Indeed,  candour  compels  us  to  confess  that  the 
worthy  old  man's  zeal  outran  his  honesty  a  bit.     He  not  only  dropped 
strong  hints  of  a  probable  tea-party,  "  or  summut,"  to  be  given  by  Miss 
Tubbs  to  all  the  attenders  at  the  school  in  celebration  of  the  opening  of 
the  church ;   but  he  borrowed  at  least  a  dozen  teachers  from  his  old 
friend  and  crony,  the  superintendent  of  S.   Peter's  Sunday   Schools, 
promising  to  pay  them  back  with  interest  at  the  next  anniversary 
sermon  at  S.  Peter's.     The  result  was  such  a  congregation  on  the  next 
Sunday  as  would  have  amazed  Mr.  Gant  if  he  hadn't  preached  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  preceding  Sunday  on  the  sin  of  "  forsaking  the  as- 
sembling of  ourselves  together."     As  it  was,  he  wasn't  surprised  in  the 
least. 

In  this  way  the  old  clerk  was  brought  by  Miss  Tubbs  to  adore  what 
he  once  burned,  and  burn  what  he  once  adored.     Nor  did  he  waver  in 

*  "Oined,"  i.e.  harassed. 
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his  new  faith  even  when,  on  the  opening  of  S.  George's  Church,  he  was 
degraded  to  the  position  of  verger ;  for,  while  his  salary  remained  the 
same,  his  own  perquisites  as  seller  of  the  Hymnal,  and  his  wife's  as 
washer  of  the  surplices,  were  considerable.  Besides,  he  enjoyed  the  bliss 
of  Longfellow's  Village  Blacksmith — he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  his 
offspring's  voice  in  the  choir. 

The  choir  was  another  trial  to  Mr.  Gant  in  the  early  days  of  his 
incumbency.  All  choirs  are  trials.  "  Certain  sorrows  and  uncertain 
comforts,"  to  borrow  the  Widow  Wadman's  description  of  children.  But 
Mr.  Gant's  choir  was  a  fiery  trial.  Miss  Tubbs  kept  her  kind  promise 
and  dedicated  Mark,  like  an  infant  Samuel,  to  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. Mr.  Gant  made  his  own  mental  dedication  of  the  youth  when 
Miss  Tubbs  graciously  presented  him  to  the  Temple. 

"  I  don't  think  he  has  much  voice  or  ear,  Vicar,  but  I  should  like 
to  see  him  in  a  cassock  and  surplice  ;  and,  besides,  I  think  his  presence 
will  have  a  refining  influence  on  the  other  boys.  These  common  boys 
are  so  rough  and  unruly,  you  know." 

Certainly  Mark  had  an  immense  influence  on  the  common  boys,  not 
in  right  only  of  his  innate  refinement  as  a  gentleman,  but  in  right  also 
of  his  audacity  and  ingenuity.  So  far  as  singing  went,  he  was  of  no 
vise  whatever,  having  absolutely  no  ear  and  no  voice ;  but  his  conduct 
and  example  told  with  great  effect  upon  "  his  rough  and  unruly  "  fellow- 
choristers.  He  succeeded  in  [keeping  the  boys,  and  even  the  men  some- 
times, awake  and  attentive  during  the  longest  and  dreariest  of  Mr.  Gant's 
discourses  at  the  school  service.  On  the  very  first  Sunday,  too,  of  the 
choir's  appearance  in  S.  George's — the  Sunday  after  the  consecration  of 
the  church — Mark's  influence  made  itself  felt  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  choir — by  the  congregation  at  large,  in  fact.  On  this  Sunday  Dr. 
Clancy  was  the  preacher,  and  Mr.  Gant,  leaning  back  in  his  stall,  was 
listening,  critical  and  contemptuous,  to  his  late  rector's  discourse.  Mr. 
Gant,  even  in  church,  couldn't  help  the  thought,  "  How  lucky  some  men 
are,  to  be  sure !  This  poor  stick  of  a 'preacher  is  vicar  of  Wefton,  and  I 
merely  vicar  of  S.  George's !  "  Mr.  Gant  forgot  that  he  was  yet  a  young 
man.  Unless  the  Church  revolutionises  her  present  equitable  system  of 
promotion,  Mr.  Gant,  at  Dr.  Clancy's  age,  will  probably  be  one  of  her 
most  favoured  and  famous  sons.  While,  as  we  say,  Mr.  Gant  with 
folded  legs,  folded  arms,  and  head  leant  backwards  against  the  corner 
of  his  stall,  was  mentally  contrasting  Dr.  Clancy's  merit  and  promotion 
with  his  own,  not  only  were  the  choir,  boys  and  men,  on  the  broad  grin, 
and  trying  to  stanch  their  laughter  with  their  surplices,  but  a  good  part 
of  the  congregation  in  the  south  transept  were  no  less  attentive  and 
lively.  Miss  Tubbs  herself  even,  who  sat  in  the  south  transept,  was 
busy  burying  the  wrinkles  of  a  smile  in  the  deeper  wrinkles  of  a  frown. 
The  fact  was  that  Master  Mark  had  been  very  much  struck  by  the 
process  of  nail-making  which  he  had  witnessed  during  the  week  in  a 
suburb  of  Wefton,  called  Claygate,  and  was  now  imitating  the  process 
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with  astonishing  exactness  and  more  astonishing  seriousness.  Stretching 
forth  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  till  it  almost  touched  the  fiery  head 
of  Mr.  Gant,  he  left  it  there  for  a  moment  to  become  red  hot  in  the 
furnace.  Then  he  withdrew  it  sharply,  laid  it  on  the  desk  as  on  an 
anvil,  and  hammered  it  with  his  right  fist,  now  on  the  back,  now  on  the 
front,  and  now  on  either  side,  till  the  nail  was  made  and  dropped  into 
its  place,  when  he  again  thrust  his  finger  into  the  burning  fiery  furnace 
and  went  through  the  whole  process  da  capo.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
act  itself  as  the  dogged  and  deadly  earnestness  of  the  doing  of  it — really 
surprising  in  a  boy  of  twelve — which  upset  the  due  decorum  of  the  choir 
and  those  of  the  congregation  who  could  command  a  view  of  it.  Pre- 
sently Mr.  Gant,  shooting  a  meaning  glance  towards  Miss  Tubbs  at 
some  Low  Church  heresy  in  the  Vicar's  sermon,  found  all  eyes  fixed  on 
something  behind  him.  Looking  round  suddenly,  he  caught  all  the 
choir  grinning,  except  Mark,  who,  gazing  upwards  with  an  awed  and 
breathless  interest  in  Dr.  Clancy's  sermon,  had  neither  eyes,  ears,  nor 
thoughts,  not  to  say  smiles,  for  whatever  silliness  distracted  and  amused 
his  more  profane  fellows.  Mr.  Gant  was  so  struck  with  the  little  lad's 
devotion  that,  much  as  he  disliked  him,  he  could  not  help  holding  him 
up  to  the  whole  choir  as  an  example,  after  service  in  the  vestry. 

"  This  child,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  Mark's  meek  head,  "  this 
child,  and  he's  only  a  child,  put  to  shame  this  morning  not  merely  the 
boys,  but — I  must  say  it — the  men  of  the  choir.  Boys,  I  hope  you  will 
take  example,  not  by  the  men  of  the  choir,  who  set  you  and  the  whole 
congregation  so  bad  an  example  this  morning — but  by  this  child.  Mark, 
my  boy,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  next  Sunday  of  the  presence  of  the 
whole  Sunday  School,  to  present  you  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
for  your  excellent  and  exemplary  behaviour  during  the  sermon  this 
morning." 

The  presentation,  however,  was  never  made.  One  of  the  men  of  Lthe 
choir  was  ill-conditioned  enough  to  turn  the  tables,  and  exonerate  himself 
and  his  colleagues  at  the  expense  of  poor  Mark.  In  fact,  he  told  the 
whole  story  with  Yorkshire  frankness  to  Mr.  Gant,  who,  being  extremely 
sensitive  about  the  colour  of  his  hair,  was  fired  with  such  fury  as  to 
insist  upon  Mark's  dismissal  from  the  choir.  Miss  Tubbs  herself, 
indeed,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  as  the  offence  was  so  flagrant ;  and 
in  order  to  appease  Mr.  Gant  and  pave  the  way  for  Mark's  return  at  an 
early  date,  she  affected  to  feel  wroth  with  the  lad,  and  condemned  him 
to  the  appalling  punishment  of  sitting  with  the  school-children  in  the 
west  gallery  on  the  following  Sunday. 

As  it  turned  out,  this  hardly  mended  matters.  Mark  enjoyed  his 
exile  immensely.  Nor  was  this  all — he  made  others  enjoy  it  also.  Even 
in  that  S.  Helena  he  made  his  influence  felt.  Mr.  Gant  preached  after 
the  fashion  of  a  hen  drinking.  He  bent  down,  took  a  sip  from  his  MS., 
and  then  lifted  up  his  head  to  Heaven,  stooping  again  for  another  sip, 
and  again,  as  it  seemed,  returning  thanks  for  the  delicious  draught.  On 
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the  following  Sunday  morning,  while  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon  and 
in  the  middle  of  a  sip,  his  head  just  being  raised  above  the  horizon  is 
arrested  and  gorgonised.  The  half-finished  sentence  falters  and  flutters 
and  drops  dead  in  mid  flight,  like  a  shot  bird.  There,  opposite  to  him, 
he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  old  Hedges  being  translated  to  Heaven,  as  it 
were  piecemeal  and  in  numbers.  At  least  his  hair  is  soaring  aloft  of 
itself  in  the  most  mysterious  manner — Hedges  himself  the  while  bald 
as  a  coot,  sitting  listening  seemingly  with  all  his  ears  to  Mr.  Gant's 
dreary  discourse,  utterly  unconscious  that 

his  fell  of  hair 

Did  at  this  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir, 
As  life  were  in  't. 

In  fact,  the  old  man  never  looked  more  absorbed  in  devout  attention, 
for  he  was  counting  up  the  profits  of  his  week's  sale  of  Hymnals.  Mr. 
Gant's  sudden  silence  opened  dozing  eyes  and  fixed  wandering  attention 
on  himself  for  a  moment ;  next  moment  his  wild  stare  turned  every  eye 
in  church  to  the  west  end.  There  they  see,  bald  as  a  billiard-ball,  old 
Hedges  looking  preternaturally  devout  while  his  head  of  hair  rises,  still 
and  steady  as  a  balloon,  towards  the  ceiling.  At  first  every  one  was  too 
amazed  to  laugh ;  but  when  the  wig,  coming  down  suddenly  by  the  run 
plop  in  the  old  clerk's  face,  was  identified  by  him  and  clapped  in 
much  confusion  on  his  head,  it  was  wholly  impossible  for  any  one  to 
keep  his  countenance.  Mr.  Gant  had,  in  fact,  to  bring  one  of  his  best 
sermons  to  a  sudden,  lame,  and  impotent  conclusion.  It  was  Mark  of 
course.  He  had  made  war  with  fire  and  sword  upon  old  Hedges'  wig 
during  the  rehearsals  in  the  schoolroom — sometimes  clipping  it  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  but  more  often  singeing  it,  and  then  sending  the  uncon- 
scious victim  to  find  out  where  the  smell  of  burnt  hair  came  from.  For 
Hedges  stood  in  awe  of  Miss  Tubbs'  nephew.  This  morning  the  sight 
of  his  old  enemy,  the  wig  exactly  underneath,  and  the  presence  in  his 
pocket  of  a  new  fishing-line,  &c.,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  to 
church  as  a  help  to  fix  his  serious  attention,  suggested  the  brilliant  idea 
of  hooking  and  hauling  up  the  wig.  Just  as  he  was  about  landing  it 
the  sudden  silence  and  the  sight  of  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congregation 
fastened  on  his  handiwork  unnerved  him.  He  dropped  the  wig  with  the 
line  and  hooks  attached  into  Hedges'  face,  who,  catching  it  incautiously 
and  clapping  it  hastily  on  his  head,  got  one  of  the  hooks  embedded  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand.  He  had  to  lean  pensively  with  his  head  upon 
his  hand  for  the  rest  of  the  service,  since,  if  he  moved  his  hand,  his  wig 
must  come  away  with  it.  As  the  congregation  filed  past  him  out  of 
church  and  saw  him,  instead  of  opening  the  doors,  sitting  still  with  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  the  picture  of  misery,  they  thought  the  shock  had 
affected  his  mind,  and  gave  him  a  wide  and  safe  berth.  Mark,  however, 
now  no  longer  disconcerted,  came  to  him  in  something  of  a  temper.  He 
was  not  pleased  to  find  the  hook  so  fixed  in  Hedges'  hand  that  it  would 
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take  some  time  and  trouble  to  extricate  it.  While. busy  upon  this 
operation — abusing  the  old  clerk  the  while  for  a  muff  and  a  mole — Miss 
Tubbs  and  Mr.  Gant  came  upon  them,  and  Miss  Tubbs,  to  her  honour 
be  it  spoken,  reprimanded  Mark,  and  even  took  the  fishing-line  from 
him,  nor  did  she  restore  it  till  they  got  home.  Mr.  Gant,  it  will  be 
seen,  had  his  troubles  in  the  first  days  of  his  incumbency,  and  troubles, 
too,  of  an  appropriately  heroic  kind.  A  man  with  high  aims  must  reckon 
upon  high  obstacles. 


CIIAPTEE  XXII. 
MABEL'S  KEPBIEVE. 

IT  is  time  we  returned  to  Mabel.     She  at  once  fell  in  with  George's 
decision  to  emigrate  to  Australia  because  it  was  George's.     She  even 
began  to  see  advantages  in  the  scheme,  and  among  others  this — that 
when  he  returned  to  his  faith  and  his  profession  he  might  work  as  a 
missionary  among  the  heathen.    Of  his  return  to  his  faith  and  his  profes- 
sion she  was  assured.     George  shunned  the  subject,  but  talked  hopefully 
of  his  plans  and  prospects  as  a  farmer.     He  felt  the  relief  of  a  man  who 
has  roused  himself  by  a  supreme  effort  from  a  nightmare,  and  he  never 
now  passed  the  parish  church  without  something  of  the  feeling  with 
which  a  released  prisoner  passes  under  the  walls  of  his  late  prison.     On 
the  other  hand,  Mabel's  utter  self-forgetfulness  deepened  his  remorse  for 
his  selfishness  in  involving  her  fate  with  his  own.     He  kept  his  pledge 
not  to  recur  to  this  side  of  the  subject  in  her  presence,  but  she  could  see 
and  interpret  truly  the  cloud  that  settled  now  and  again  on  his  brow. 
At  such  times  she  would  speak  in  the  lightest  and  cheerfullest  way  of 
life  in  Australia  as  the  happiest  of  happy  projects,  and  draw  pleasant 
and  humorous  pictures  of  it  put  together  out  of  books  on  Australia  she 
had  taken  to  reading.     Thus  they  spent  hours  each  day  together,  unin- 
terrupted and  unprevented  by  Miss  Masters.     Mabel  flattered  herself 
that  her  aunt's  indulgence  was  due  to  her  own  eloquent  pleading  for  a 
continuance  of  her  approval  of  their  engagement,  but  in  truth  it  had 
quite  another  origin,  which  we  had  better  explain  here.     Mabel  had 
wisely  prevented  George  announcing  his  resignation  to  her  aunt,  as  she 
knew  his  self-accusations  would  only  suggest  a  text  for  her  aunt  to 
preach  upon.     She  took  the  thing  in  hand  herself  and  broached  it  to  her 
aunt  as  a  commonplace  piece  of  news.     Her  aunt's  first  idea  was  that 
George  had  been  compelled  to  resign  for  some  iniquity.     "  Why  has  he 
been  forced  to  resign  ] "  she  asked,  prepared  to  be  shocked  by  some  scandal. 
"  He  has  not  been  forced  to  resign,  Aunt.     He  has  resigned  of  his 
own  accord.     He  is  quitting  the  Church  altogether." 

Light  now  began  to  break  in  upon  Miss  Masters.     Mr.  Kneeshaw, 
whom  she  had  long  suspected  of  ritualism,  was  going  over  to  Rome. 

"  Going  to  be  a  priest !  "  she  cried,  in  horror.     "  It  was  a  mercy  you 
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weren't  married  to  Mm.  You'd  have  had  to  become  a  nun  ! "  This  fate 
seemed  even  more  horrible  than  that  of  a  clergyman's  widow,  as  the 
widow,  at  least,  hadn't  to  wear  an  outrageous  costume. 

"  No ;  he's  not  going  over  to  Rome,  Aunt.  He's  quitting  the  Church, 
that's  all." 

"But  why?" 

"  There  are  some  things  he  had  to  preach  as  a  clergyman  which  he 
didn't  quite  believe." 

"But  he  might  have  paid  a  curate  to  preach  them.  It's  a  good 
living."  This  suggestion  was  unanswerable  and  unanswered.  Miss 
Masters,  having  paused  in  vain  for  a  reply,  resumed  :  "  What  is  he  going 
to  do,  then  ?  " 

"  He's  thinking  of  going  to  Australia." 

"  To  Australia ! "  In  Miss  Masters'  young  and  impressionable  days 
Australia  was  known  chiefly  as  a  model  moral  sewage  farm  fertilised  by 
our  felons.  Hence  her  horror.  "  What  takes  him  to  Australia  1 " 

"  He  is  going  to  turn  farmer  there." 

This  didn't  put  a  better  aspect  on  the  case.  Miss  Masters  had  in 
her  mind's  eye  but  one  picture  of  a  farmer — a  Lincolnshire  lout,  with 
one  very  dirty  hand  scratching  his  head  and  the  other  holding  his  hat 
(reverentially  removed  in  her  honour),  while  his  wife — draggled  and 
depressed,  with  a  half-peeled  potato  in  one  hand  and  a  broken  knife  in 
the  other — accompanied  every  fourth  word  with  a  curtsey,  with  the  regu- 
larity of  an  orchestral  conductor  beating  time. 

"  All  I  can  say  is  you're  well  quit  of  him ; "  and  she  said  it  most 
decidedly. 

"  But  I'm  not  quit  of  him,  Aunt." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  insists  on  holding  you  to  your  engagement  1 " 

"  No  ;  he  would  have  given  me  up  with  everything  else  if  I  had  let 
him.  But  I  wouldn't  let  him." 

At  last  the  truth  dawned  on  Miss  Masters.  This  was  George's 
ingenious,  if  not  ingenuous,  mode  of  jilting  Mabel.  That  he  should 
change  his  mind  about  her  in  a  week  seemed  improbable,  but  not  as 
improbable  as  that  he  should  change  his  mind  in  a  week  about  his  life- 
long creed  and  convictions. 

"Ah!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  see.     I  couldn't  have  believed  it.     Only 

a  week  engaged !     It's  abominable.     I   should Has  he  private 

means  1 " 

Mabel  was  puzzled  by  her  aunt's  excitement.     "  Very  little." 

"  He  says  he  has  very  little,  I  dare  say.  Still,  it's  no  use,  my  dear ; 
you  can't  help  yourself ;  you  must  let  him  go ;  it  wouldn't  do  to  take 
it  into  court,  you  know  ;  the  scandal ;  and  /  should  have  to  give  evi- 
dence like  that  I  gave  at  the  inquest  upon  the  drunken  man  we  ran 
over  at  Clifton.  I  couldn't  do  that  again  for  anybody — not  for  anybody. 
No,  no,  my  dear,  he  has  behaved  abominably  to  you,  but  there's  no  help 
for  it ;  you  must  let  him  go." 
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Mabel  at  last  took  in  her  aunt's  flattering  view  of  the  situation — that 
George  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  engagement  at  any  sacrifice  of  fortune, 
and  that  she,  at  any  sacrifice  of  self-respect,  wished  to  keep  him  to  it. 
It  was  a  generous  construction  of  their  motives  and  mutual  position. 
She  generally  dutifully  endured  her  aunt's  silliness,  or  met  it  sportively, 
but  this  was  too  trying,  as  it  profaned  George's  love  no  less  than  her  own. 

"  You  do  not  understand,"  she  said  contemptuously. 

Her  aunt,  interpreting  the  words  by  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
uttered,  took  them  as  a  reflection  on  her  old-maidenly  ignorance  of  affairs 
of  the  heart — a  viperous  stab  in  the  most  vital  part — her  amour  propre." 

"  No,  /  was  never  jilted,"  she  retorted  venomously. 

"  You  do  not  understand,  aunt ;  "  repeated  Mabel,  with  quiet  dignity, 
not  now  contemptuous.  Her  aunt's  retort  had  the  effect  only  of  making 
her  feel  it  "  weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness."  "  George  has  no 
wish  to  break  off  his  engagement." 

"  Why,  then,  should  he  give  up  the  living  and  offer  to  give  you  up 
at  the  same  time  ?  "  she  asked  triumphantly.  When  her  vanity — that 
is  the  profoundest  depths  of  her  soul — was  stirred,-  the  waters  took  a 
time  to  settle. 

"  Well,  then,  Aunt,"  said  Mabel  in  despair,  "  I  shall  take  your  ad- 
vice. When  next  he  comes  I  shall  tell  him  that  I  am  willing  to  release 
him  from  his  engagement." 

"  That's  the  proper  course,  Mabel,"  replied  her  aunt  with  much  dignity. 

"  But  suppose  he  should  still  continue  to  come  ? "  Mabel  asked 
anxiously. 

"  There's  not  much  fear  of  that,"  with  a  nod  of  the  most  perfect  self- 
complacency. 

She  was  absolutely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  her  own  shrewd- 
ness, to  the  exclusion  of  all  thought  of  the  agony  of  wounded  love  and 
pride  which  her  niece  must  be  enduring  if  this  construction  of  George's 
conduct  were  the  true  one.  There  is  no  callousness  like  the  callousness 
of  vanity.  There  is  some  hope  of  getting  into  an  inhospitable  house, 
but  none  of  getting  into  one  full  to  overflowing,  and  a  churlish  heart  is 
more  sympathetic  than  a  vain  one  which  is  crowded-out  with  thoughts 
of  self. 

When,  however,  George  came  not  only  every  day,  but  twice  a  day, 
Miss  Masters  began  at  last  and  with  reluctance  to  think  she  had  wronged 
him,  and  we  need  not  say  that  this  consciousness  did  not  dispose  her 
more  favourably  towards  him.  In  the  first  place,  "  he  ne'er  pardons 
who  has  done  the  wrong,"  and  in  the  second  place  George's  constancy 
convicted  her  of  error  in  a  matter  in  which  she  considered  herself  an 
expert.  When  a  whole  week  of  such  visiting  put  the  thing  beyond 
question,  she  recurred  to  the  subject,  on  which  Mabel  had  kept  a  discreet 
silence.  Even  now,  however,  Miss  Masters  had  no  idea  of  admitting  a 
mistake.  She  affected  to  think  she  had  desired  Mabel  to  break  off  the 
engagement,  and  not  merely  to  permit  it  to  be  broken  off. 
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"  Mr.  Kneeshaw  has  been  here  again  to-day,  Mabel  1 " 
"  Yes,  Aunt." 

"  I  thought  you  agreed  with  me  that  the  engagement  had  better  be 
broken  off." 

"  If  he  wished  it  broken  off." 

"  If  he  wished  it !  My  dear,  no  girl  of  proper  spirit  should  care  what 
a  man  wished  " — this  was  lofty  and  sweeping — "  I  dare  say  he'd  wish 
you  to  go  to  Australia  like  a  felon,  and  peel  potatoes,"  an  allusion,  not 
to  the  chief  industry  of  Botany  Bay,  but  to  the  occupation  in  which  she 
had  surprised  her  Lincolnshire  farmer's  wife. 

"  He  doesn't  wish  me  to  go  to  Australia,  Aunt — at  least,  not  now." 
"  It  doesn't  matter  when,  if  he  wishes  you  to  go.     I  never  heard  of 
any  decent  person  going  to  Australia,  Mabel — never ;  and  if  he  has  to 
go,  depend  upon  it  there's  a  reason  for  it,"  with  a  nod  which  suggested 
forgery  at  least. 

Mabel  stood  silent,  with  her  elbow  leaning  on  the  mantelpiece  and 
her  head  upon  her  hand,  looking  down  upon  her  aunt,  who,  in  the 
intervals  of  her  utterances,  was  painting  away  unconcernedly.  The  girl 
yearned  for  a  mother's  sympathy,  and  this  was  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  within  her  reach. 

"  I  think,  perhaps,  you  had  better  write  to  him  to  say  that  all  is  over 
between  you,  Mabel.  It  is  more  satisfactory  than  an  interview,  you 
know,  and  easier  too." 

"  I  love  him,  Aunt."  The  words  were  in  themselves  little  likely  to 
impress  Miss  Masters,  but  the  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered  disclosed 
even  to  her  a  shocking  depth  of  feeling. 

"  My  dear  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Masters,  looking  fearfully  towards  the 
door,  which  might  have  been  ajar,  or  behind  which  some  eavesdropper 
might  have  heard  the  degrading  confession. 

"  Yes ;  I  love  him.  I  cannot  do  it,"  said  Mabel  miserably. 
"  M^  dear  Mabel ! "  again  exclaimed  her  scandalised  aunt,  looking 
this  time  her  horror  through  her  double  eyeglass  levelled  at  her  niece. 
"  Such  feelings  are  most  unbecoming  in  a  young  girl — most  unbecoming. 
Love  a  man  who  says  he  is  willing  to  give  you  up  and  who  is  going  to 
Australia  !  It  is  shocking !  What  will  your  father  say  ?  A  farmer, 
too  !  A  thing  we  never  had  in  our  family !  To  say  you  love  him  in 
that  tone  !  It's  not  modest — it's  not,  indeed.  I  must  see  your  father 
about  it  this  very  day." 

"  Do  not  take  it  from  me  !  "  cried  Mabel,  in  a  tone  of  agonised  en- 
treaty. She  felt  that  her  very  life  lay  in  the  hands  that  wielded  her 
father's  authority.  "  Do  not  take  it  from  me.  It's  everything — it's  the 
only  thing  I  have  in  the  world.  Do  not  take  it  from  me."  She  had 
stepped  to  the  table  where  her  aunt  sat,  and  stood  opposite  her  with  her 
hands  clasped  and  wrung  hard  together,  and  an  expression  of  intense 
and  pained  suspense  in  her  face.  Before  her  aunt  could  answer,  the  door 
opened  and  the  servant  announced  Mr.  Sagar. 
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Mr.  Sagar,  following  close  upon  the  maid,  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance.  Mabel  had  told  him  of  George's  resignation  and  of  his  resolution 
to  emigrate  to  Australia,  and  he  had  doubly  endeared  himself  to  her  by 
his  generous  approval  and  appreciation  of  George's  motives.  In  fact, 
Mabel  had  come  to  look  on  Mr.  Sagar  and  to  confide  in  him  as  a  father 
— a  filial  regard  which  poor  Bob  Sagar  was  fain  to  be  content  with.  For 
himself,  he  had  enough  regard  of  another  than  the  paternal  kind  for 
Mabel  to  make  his  praise  of  George  and  his  advocacy  and  furtherance  of 
the  lover's  plans  nothing  short  of  magnanimous.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Sagar 
was  an  Irishman,  and  anything  chivalrous  had  a  fascination  for  him. 
An  Irishman  may  have  no  more  idea  than  a  woman  of  justice,  but  of 
generosity  he  has  as  high  an  ideal  as  any  man  in  the  world.  What  could 
be  more  generous  than  to  forward  the  suit  of  a  successful  rival  ?  No  one 
had  better  reason  than  Bob  Sagar  to  know  that  it  was  absurd  to  speak 
of  rivalry  between  himself  and  George  Kneeshaw  ;  that  he  did  not  love 
Mabel  with  a  lover's  intensity ;  that  George  had  won  her  before  he  ap- 
peared ;  and  that  even  if  George  was  out  of  the  field  altogether,  it  was  in 
the  last  degree  improbable  that  Mabel  could  ever  have  been  brought  to 
care  for  a  man  twice  her  age.  Mr.  Sagar,  if  he  looked  the  thing  fairly 
in  the  face,  would  have  been  forced  to  confess  this ;  but  an  Irishman  is 
not  given  to  looking  unflattering  facts  fairly  in  the  face,  and  Mr.  Sagar 
preferred  to  regard  George  as  a  successful  rival.  Now  the  magnanimity 
of  helping  a  rival  to  gain  his  mistress's  hand  had  an  irresistible  fascina- 
tion for  so  chivalrous  an  Irishman  as  Bob  Sagar.  It  seemed  an  heroic 
thing  to  do,  and  was  therefore  done  with  all  the  greater  glow  and  zest. 

Mr.  Sagar,  as  we  said,  following  closely  upon  Jane's  heels,  took  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance.  He  felt  certain  Mabel  had  been  making  a 
despairing  appeal  to  her  aunt  to  renew  her  approval  of  their  engagement 
under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  he  resolved  to  do  all  he 
could  to  reinforce  her  appeal.  His  help  was  not  to  be  despised.  For, 
we  need  hardly  say,  perhaps,  that  the  moment  Mr.  Sagar  appeared  on 
the  scene  Miss  Masters  set  her  cap  at  him,  and  was  by  this  time  abso- 
lutely certain  that  a  proposal  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Why  else 
should  he  call  day  after  day,  and  sometimes  sit  tete-fr-tete  with  her  for 
half-an-hour  together  ?  It  was  true.  The  wretched  man's  visits  were 
occasionally  so  ill-timed  that  Mabel  was  either  out  or  reading  for  her 
father,  and  he  would  have  to  endure  the  aunt  for  half-an-hour  for  the 
sake  of  five  minutes  with  the  niece  at  its  close.  When  Mr.  Sagar  was 
announced,  Miss  Masters,  having  hurriedly  snatched  off  her  double  eye- 
glass, rose  and  advanced  graciously  to  greet  him,  and  in  reseating  herself 
took  care  to  have  her  back  to  the  light.  Mr.  Sagar  having  returned  the 
aunt's  greeting  in  his  genial,  jovial  way,  took  Mabel's  hand,  and,  having 
shaken  it,  led  her  by  it  to  the  door.  "  I  have  brought  you  a  box  of  bon- 
bons, child,"  he  said,  with  a  meaning  look.  "  Go ;  you'll  find  them  in 
the  '  nursery.'  Don't  be  greedy." 

Mabel  knew  at  once  it  was  George.     He  and  Mr.  Sagar  had  entered 
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the  house  together,  and  Mr.  Sagar  had  sent  him  to  the  "  nursery  "  with 
the  promise  that  Mabel  would  join  him  there.  If,  however,  Mabel  was 
at  no  loss  to  interpret  Mr.  Sagar's  words,  neither  was  Miss  Masters. 
She  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  Mabel  was  sent  away  as  de  trop,  and  that 
the  expected  proposal  was  upon  her. 

"  It  makes  us  long  to  be  young  again  when  we  see  these  young  folks 
billing  and  cooing,  Miss  Masters,  doesn't  it  ? "  said  Mr.  Sagar,  opening 
the  campaign  as  he  thought  very  brilliantly  by  speaking  of  the  old  lady 
as  his  coeval,  that  is,  knocking  twenty  years  at  least  off  her  age.  This  is 
coming  promptly  to  the  point,  thoxight  Miss  Masters. 

"  I — I  don't  know,"  she  stammered,  as  modest  and  embarrassed  as  if 
the  proposal  itself  underlay  Mr.  Sagar's  words. 

"  But  you  feel  a  kind  of  sympathy  with  them,  don't  you,  eh  ?  "  urged 
Mr.  Sagar,  thinking  "  what  a  confirmed  and  confounded  old  prude  she  is, 
to  be  sure." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Sagar,  women  are  weak  creatures,"  glancing  up  timidly  for 
a  moment  into  Bob's  amazed  face,  and  then  casting  down  her  modest 
eyes. 

Bob  was  nonplussed.  He  was  on  the  wrong  scent  altogether.  It 
never  entered  his  head  that  this  old  thing  could  be  dreaming  of  a  hus- 
band, to  say  nothing  of  him.  He  thought  it  was  just  the  other  way,  that 
she  was  so  inveterate  a  prude  as  to  affect  an  aversion  to  the  very  memory 
or  mention  of  love,  and  that  she  was  praying  him  not  to  press  his  appeal 
on  behalf  of  Mabel  and  Kneeshaw.  In  fact,  the  mind  of  each  was  so 
fully  prepossessed  with  its  own  idea  that  there  was  no  room  in  it  for  the 
idea  of  the  other. 

"  Come,  come,  Miss  Masters,  you  can't  be  so  cruel  as  to  cross  the 
course  of  true  love,"  pleaded  Bob  in  a  wheedling  tone,  putting  his  hand 
out  to  touch  the  back  of  hers. 

"  I — I  don't  know  what  to  say." 

"  Say  '  yes,'  and  make  two  people  happy  for  life,"  said  Bob,  quite 
pleased  with  the  enemy's  wavering  at  the  very  first  onset. 

Miss  Masters'  heart  leaped  within  her.  "  At  last !  "  She  had,  how- 
ever, silly  as  she  was,  the  woman's  instinct  against  cheapening  herself.  A 
little  tantalising  made  the  prize  more  precious.  With  her  eyes  downcast 
upon  the  paint-brush  she  was  nervously  fingering  with  both  hands,  she 
faintly  whispered  :  "  But  the  acquaintance  is  so  short,  Mr.  Sagar." 

"  There  isn't  much  time  to  lose,  you  know,"  said  Bob,  alluding  to 
George's  immediate  emigration. 

Miss  Masters  thought  it  an  uncalled-for  and  ungracious  allusion  to 
her  age.  She  would  punish  him  by  withholding  her  consent  a  little 
longer. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  dare ;  I  don't,  indeed,"  Bhe  said,  pronouncing 
each  fatal  word  slowly  and  staccato. 

"  Do  you  mean  your  brother  would  be  angry  1 "  asked  the  perplexed 
Bob. 
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"  It's  no  business  of  my  brother's,"  she  replied  sharply,  thinking  that 
Mr.  Sagar  was  taking  her  own  willingness  too  much  for  granted. 

"I  thought,  perhaps,  he  might  have  just  a  little  to  say  to  it,"  said 
Bob  drily.  She  must  be  the  devil's  own  tartar,  he  thought,  if  she  has 
reduced  Masters  to  meekness. 

"  No ;  he  has  nothing  to  say  to  it,"  still  tartly. 

"  Then  it's  all  right,"  said  Bob  cheerily.  "  You'll  not  have  the  heart 
to  hold  out,  Miss  Masters.  It  isn't  in  you.  You  must  consent.  You 
will,  won't  you  ? " 

"  You'll  always  be  kind  to  me,  Robert  ? "  she  said  in  a  timid  and 
touching  voice,  looking  up  pleadingly  into  Bob's  face.  For  a  moment  he 
thought  her  mad,  next  moment,  with  an  Irish  quickness,  he  took  in  the 
situation.  "tMiss  Masters  !  "  he  exclaimed,  starting  up  suddenly  as  if  stung. 

"  Call  me  '  Rebecca,' "  she  said  softly,  taking  his  exclamation  for  an 
expression  of  joy,  and  his  sudden  rising  as  the  first  move  of  an  approach- 
ing embrace. 

"  Certainly ;  I'll  call  Rebecca  with  pleasure,"  said  Bob  with  ex- 
traordinary presence  of  mind,  hurrying  to  the  door  and  affecting  to  think 
"  Rebecca  "  was  the  name  of  Miss  Masters'  maid.  "  Rebecca  !  "  he  cried 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Miss  Masters  wants 
you,"  and  descended  the  stairs  three  steps  at  a  time,  not  stopping  to  draw 
breath  or  bridle  till  he  reached  the  road. 

Here  he  leaned  against  a  wall,  and  first  laughed  immoderately,  then, 
we  regret  to  say,  swore  and  then  laughed  again  till  the  tears  came. 
"  Faith,  it  was  a  narrow  squeak,  though,"  he  said  once  more,  turning 
serious  as  he  walked  away.  "  '  Call  me  Rebecca  ! ' "  Here  Mr.  Sagar 
stopped  again  to  pinch  himself  and  make  sure  it  was  not  a  horrible  night- 
mare. "  Faith,  you  must  be  getting  old,  Bob  Sagar,  when  grim  death 
can  stare  you  in  the  face  like  that !  "  Thus  meditating,  Mr.  Sagar  hur- 
ried to  his  hotel,  consulted  a  time-table,  called  for  his  bill,  packed  his 
portmanteau,  wrote  a  short  note  to  Mabel,  threw  himself  into  a  cab,  and 
never  felt  quite  safe  till  he  found  himself  well  under  way  in  the  Great 
Northern  express  for  London. 

Meantime  Ariadne,  thus  abruptly  abandoned  by  Theseus,  was  by  no 
means  in  despair.  Quite  the  contrary.  She  was  exultant.  She  had  no 
doubt  at  all  that  Mv.  Sagar  had  misunderstood  her — hadn't  heard  her 
distinctly — for  she  spoke  soft  and  low  as  became  a  maiden,  timid  and 
tremulous  as  an  aspen  leaf  stirred  by  the  first  breathings  of  spring. 
Under  the  wrong  impression,  then,  that  she  had  finally  refused  him,  the 
wretched  man  had  rushed  away  in  a  frenzy  of  despair.  It  was  to  be 
hoped  he  would  do  no  violence  to  himself.  If  not,  the  thing  was  remedi- 
able and  should  be  remedied.  When  Mabel  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  she  found  her  aunt  too  full  of  triumph  and  transport  to  be  un- 
amiable.  Besides,  the  old  lady  felt  that  if  Mabel  was  to  be  on  her  side 
in  her  love  affair,  she  must  be  on  Mabel's  side  in  this  business,  bad  as  it 
was,  of  that  felonious  farmer,  George  Kneeshaw. 
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"  Have  you  written  to  Mr.  Kneeshaw,  Mabel  ?  " 

"  No,  Aunt,"  said  Mabel,  looking  up  piteously  for  her  death- warrant. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  if  it  is  such,  a  pain  to  you  to  part  with  him,  I  cannot 
ask  you  to  give  him  up." 

Mabel  could  hardly  trust  her  ears.  "  Dearest  Aunt,"  she  cried,  as  she 
kissed  the  old  lady  with  much  fervour,  "  how  can  I  thank  you  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  I  could  not  ask  you  to  do  what  would  break  your  heart." 

Here  was  a  sudden  conversion  !  Nor  was  Miss  Masters  less  exultant 
and  amiable  an  hour  later  when  Mabel  read  Mr.  Sagar's  note  to  her. 

"  Mr.  Sagar's  gone  !  "  exclaimed  Mabel,  when  she  opened  the  note. 

Miss  Masters  was  not  in  the  least  surprised. 

"  What  does  he  say  ? "  she  asked  excitedly. 

"He  says  'he  has  had  most  unexpectedly  to  hurry  off  to  town,  and 
that  what  has  taken  him  there  will  prevent  his  return.  But  he  hopes 
that  I  shall  write  regularly  and  tell  him  all  that  happens,  as  there's  no- 
thing he'll  be  so  anxious  to  hear  as  news  from  me.'  And  then  he  gives 
his  London  address.  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Mabel,  suddenly  saddened 
again. 

"  My  dear,  he'll  be  back  soon,"  said  Miss  Masters,  with  a  roguish 
nod  and  smile  which  Mabel  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  interpret. 

Miss  Masters  took  the  letter  from  her,  noted  the  address,  and  made 
use  of  it  in  directing  that  evening  the  following  recall  to  the  happy  Mr. 
Sagar.  It  read  like  an  advertisement  in  the  agony  column  of  the  Tim°,s. 
"  Come  back.  I  did  not  know  my  own  heart.  You  alone  of  all  have 
touched  it.  Come  back  to  your  Rebecca."  Though  Bob  did  not  come 
to  Rebecca,  yet  Miss  Masters  could  not  recall  her  reapproval  of  Mabel's 
engagement,  given  under  the  fond  delusion  of  her  own  love  affair,  and 
thus  the  lovers  were  allowed  to  spend  the  last  few  sad  and  sweet  days 
together  unmolested. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
A  STORM  IN  A  TEACUP, 

EORGE'S  resignation  created  a  stir 
in  Wefton  generally,  but  a  storm  in 
the  parish  church.  George  was  po- 
pular with  the  poor,  and  with  most 
of  the  Sunday  School  teachers. 
Those  young  ladies,  indeed,  who  at- 
tended the  Sunday  School  with 
mixed  motives,  not  so  much  from 
love  of  souls  generally  as  from  love 
of  souls  swathed  in  cassock  waist- 
coats, rather  feared  than  liked  him. 
He  was  cynical  and  satirical,  they 
said,  and  they  felt  that  he  saw 
through  and  through  them.  But  the 
other  teachers  and  all  the  children 
worshipped  him  with  that  kind  of 
hero-worship  which  any  kindly 
clergyman  can  win  by  a  little  sym- 
pathy and  self-sacrifice.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  news  spread  of  his 
promotion  to  S.  George's,  there  was  an  outburst  of  feeling  in  the  schools 
and  parish  very  creditable  to  both  pastor  and  people,  which  of  course 
sought  expression  in  the  usual  presentation.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
times  were  not  good,  and  Dr.  Clancy  looked  askance  and  sour  at  the 
movement,  a  considerable  sum  was  subscribed  before  George's  next  step, 
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his  resignation  not  only  of  the  curacy,  but  of  S.  George's  and  of  the 
ministry  itself,  became  generally  known.  Dr.  Clancy  at  once  thought, 
and  was  pleased  to  think,  that  this  startling  news  would  put  an  end  to 
the  project  and  put  to  shame  its  promoters.  But  it  didn't.  Such  was 
the  ignorance  or  apathy  of  the  poor  concerning  real  religion,  that  sym- 
pathy was  rather  deepened  than  deadened  by  the  report,  which  got  about 
in  a  day,  that  Mr.  Kneeshaw  was  giving  up  everything — income,  posi- 
tion, and  prospects — for  conscience  sake.  Subscribers  increased  their 
subscriptions,  new  subscribers  in  numbers  gave  in  their  names,  and  only 
very  few  were  Christian  enough  to  take  the  view  of  Dr.  Clancy,  Mr. 
Gant,  and  all  the  clergy  of  "VVefton,  that  Mr.  Kneeshaw  was  a  criminal 
of  the  deepest  dye.  If  he  had  been  convicted  of  drunkenness  or  immo- 
rality the  feeling  against  him  in  clerical  and  clerically  influenced  circles 
would  hardly  have  been  stronger. 

We  have  too  much  respect  for  the  clergy  in  general  to  confound 
them  with  their  brethren  of  Wefton.  We  have  too  much  respect  for 
them  even  to  quote  here  the  conversations  of  their  Wefton  brethren  upon 
this  terrible  Kneeshaw  scandal.  Nay,  we  shall  even  refrain  through  the 
same  motive  from  giving  the  views  on  the  subject  of  an  old  woman,  a 
great  friend  of  Mabel's,  who  understood  from  Mr.  Gant  that  Mr.  Knee- 
shaw had  stabbed  his  mother  in  church  because  she  was  a  Catholic. 
This  old  lady  had  a  poor  opinion  of  Catholics,  that  is,  of  the  Irish  ;  "  they 
were  druffen  folk,  an'  ommost  allus  fratchin',  still  a  man's  mother  wor 
his  mother,  choose  how  ;  "  and,  the  old  woman  being  herself  a  mother, 
abused  George  to  Mabel  with  a  clerical  zest  and  zeal.  But  the  abuse 
was  so  like  that  of  Dr.  Clancy  and  of  Mr.  Gant,  that  in  respect  for  them 
and  their  cloth  we  decline  to  print  it. 

We  must,  however,  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  our  story,  say  something  of 
the  practical  effects  of  Dr.  Clancy's  feelings  towards  George  as  they 
showed  themselves  in  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  presentation. 

No  one  was  more  scandalised  by  the  movement  than  Mr.  Gant,  in 
part  because  the  presentation  was  to  be  to  a  heretic,  but  chiefly  because 
it  was  not  to  be  to  himself,  who  also  was  about  to  leave  the  pariah 
church.  Hearing,  then,  Mr.  Sherlock  stigmatise  George's  desertion  of 
the  Church  as  "  a  kind  of  matricide,"  and  Dr.  Clancy  describe  all  sub- 
scribers to  the  presentation  as  "  accessories  after  the  fact  to  his  offence," 
Mr.  Gant  bustled  about  repeating  and  exaggerating  after  his  manner 
these  two  statements  to  all  he  met  or  visited.  Some,  like  Mabel's  old 
friend,  somewhat  misunderstood  him ;  others  understood  him,  but  dis- 
agreed with  him ;  and  only  a  few  could  be  brought  to  see  the  thing  from 
anything  near  his  standpoint.  Accordingly  the  movement  was  not  in  the 
least  checked  by  Mr.  Gant's  crusade,  and  he  had  to  report  to  Dr.  Cla 
that  this  disgraceful  scandal  to  the  Church  was  being  promoted  by  alnios 
all  the  Sunday  School  teachers,  and  that  a  meeting  to  fix  the  day  and 
form  of  the  presentation  was  to  be  held  the  next  evening  in  the  Parish 
Church  schools. 
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"This  thing  should  be  stopped,  Dr.  Clancy." 

"  It  shall  be  stopped,"  cried  the  Doctor,  who  was  a  dictatorial  little 
man.  "  You  will  attend  the  meeting,  Mr.  Gant,  and  let  it  knoAv  my 
views  on  this  subject." 

"  Yes  ? "  replied  Mr.  Gant,  interrogatively,  expecting  the  Doctor  to 
arm  him  with  a  more  formidable  weapon  than  his  views  on  the  subject. 
Hadn't  they  heard  Mr.  Gant's  views  unmoved  ? 

"  Tell  them  plainly  what  I  think  about  it,  Mr.  Gant,"  repeated  the 
Doctor,  at  a  loss  to  interpret  Mr.  Gant's  expectation  of  further  in 
structions. 

"  But  suppose  they  still  persist  in  going  on  with  it  ? " 

The  Doctor  thought  Mr.  Gant  had  waxed  fat  and  kicked  since  his 
appointment  to  S.  George's,  and  that  the  audacious  suggestion  was  ill- 
disguised  insolence.  "  Be  good  enough,  Mr.  Gant,  to  follow  my  instruc- 
tions, and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  matter,"  he  said  sharply,  in  a 
manner  at  once  offended  and  offensive,  and  dismissed  Mr.  Gant  by  the 
simple  process  of  turning  his  back  upon  him. 

Mr.  Gant  attended  the  meeting,  and  expressed  the  Doctor's  views,  as 
it  wei*e,  through  a  speaking-trumpet;  exaggerating  Dr.  Clancy's  ab- 
horrence of  George's  offence,  and  his  disgust  with  those  who  showed 
plainly  that  they  condoned  or  approved  of  it  by  their  promoting  the  pre- 
sentation. Mr.  Gant's  language  was  so  strong,  wild,  and  metaphorical, 
that  many  of  the  teachers  and  others  present  were  at  last  convinced  that 
Mr.  Kneeshaw  must  have  committed  some  crime  unmentioned,  because 
it  was  unmentionable,  which  forced  him  to  resign  S.  George's  and  quit 
the  ministry. 

Now  many  of  the  teachers  were  factory  girls ;  and  there  is  no 
known  mode  of  advertisement  comparable  to  getting  together  thirty  or 
forty  factory  girls,  one  from  each  mill  in  the  town,  and  telling  them  a 
piece  of  scandal.  At  6.30  the  next  morning  it  will  be  in  every  mouth 
in  every  mill,  and  at  6.30  next  evening  it  will  be  sown  in  six  thousand 
households,  each  itself  a  hotbed  for  its  propagation  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Now  of  course  in  each  factory  there  is  a  church  faction  and  a  chapel 
faction,  who  battledore  the  shuttlecocks  of  ecclesiastical  scandals  back 
and  forwards  with  polemical  moderation  and  mildness.  To  the  chapel 
faction  this  unknown  and  unnameable  wickedness  of  a  church  parson 
was  a  welcome  weapon.  It  was  all  the  more  handy  and  horrible  for  being 
unknown.  The  dullest  imagination  can  picture  more  horrors  "  than 
vast  hell  can  hold,"  and  is  sure  at  any  rate  to  fill  a  blank  with  its  own 
favourite  sin.  But,  we  need  not  say,  that  as  the  chapel  hands  grew 
more  and  more  horrible  in  their  hints,  and  certain  in  their  conclusions, 
the  church  hands,  who  had  themselves  set  the  thing  afloat,  repented  them 
of  their  lack  of  charity,  and  began  to  doubt  a  scandal  which  was  flung 
back  in  their  own  faces.  As  often  as  not  in  Church,  State,  and  Society, 
a  devil  is  cast  out  by  the  help  of  a  devil.  Many  of  these  girl  teachers, 
then,  finding  themselves  hoist  with  their  own  petard,  became  on  a  sudden 
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cautious  and  charitable,  and  agreed  to  see  the  superintendents  of  the 
Sunday  Schools,  and  set  them  upon  ascertaining  from.  Mr.  Gant  what 
the  crime  was  of  which  he  gave  such  horrible  hints.  The  superinten- 
dents, nothing  loth,  presented  themselves  that  evening  at  Mr.  Gant's 
lodgings  as  a  deputation  from  the  schools,  to  ask  Mr.  Gant  to  put  in 
writing  his  charges  against  Mr.  Kneeshaw.  Mr.  Gant  was  amazed  and 
confounded.  He  had  made  no  charges  against  Mr.  Kneeshaw.  "  What ! 
not  the  other  night  at  the  meeting  ?  "  "  No.  He  had  said  at  the  meet- 
ing merely  that  Mr.  Kneeshaw  was  an  Atheist,  or  an  Infidel,  or  at  all 
events  didn't  believe  what  the  Church  believed."  "Mr.  Gant  would 
not  mind,  then,  attending  another  meeting  and  making  this  explanation 
to  it  1  "  "  Mr.  Gant  wouldn't  mind." 

'  Now  the  best  service  you  can  do  a  man  is  to  spread  about  him  some 
infamous  calumny  which  can  soon  and  certainly  be  disproved ;  for  of 
course,  in  the  reaction  an  unpopular  man  becomes  popular,  and  a  popular 
man  heroic.  This  was  the  service  Mr.  Gant  did  Mr.  Kneeshaw.  When 
he  was  forced  to  explain  at  the  second  meeting  that  Mr.  Kneeshaw's 
crime  consisted  in  not  believing  what  the  Church  believed,  that  is,  what 
Mr.  Gant  believed,  that  is  (in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendents,  both 
grim  Protestants)  what  the  Pope  believed,  the  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Knee- 
shaw  and  against  Mr.  Gant  rose  to  fever  heat.  Mr.  Gant  was  absolutely 
hissed,  and  rushed  off  in  a  rage  to  report  to  his  rector. 

Meanwhile  the  meeting,  having  buzzed  a  bit  like  an  angry  hive, 
settled  down  to  arrange  about  the  time,  place,  and  character  of  the  pre- 
sentation. The  first  question  was  whether  it  should  be  a  purse  of 
sovereigns  and  a  timepiece  or  piano,  or  a  purse  of  sovereigns  alone. 
There  was  some  captious  objection  to  the  piano,  on  the  grounds  that  Mr. 
Kneeshaw  didn't  play,  wasn't  married,  and  couldn't  take  it  about  with 
him  easily  to  or  in  Australia.  The  timepiece  was  popular,  and  would 
have  carried  the  day,  but  for  the  unfortunate  fact  that  there  were  two 
watchmakers  among  the  subscribers,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  order  the 
clock  from  either  or  neither  without  offence.  Besides  a  piano  and  a 
timepiece,  the  only  presentation  that  had  been  made,  and  was  therefore 
conceivable  by  unimaginative  and  precedent-ridden  Yorkshire  folk,  was 
a  work-box ;  but  the  strong  good  sense  of  the  meeting  held  this  an  in- 
appropriate present  to  a  bachelor.  There  remained,  therefore,  only 
the  other  alternative  of  a  purse  of  sovereigns  in  its  naked  simplicity, 
which  finally  was  carried  unanimously.  As  for  the  day,  as  Monday  and 
Tuesday  were  "  washing  days,"  Wednesday  service  night,  Thursday  bak- 
ing, and  Friday  "  fettling  day,"  Saturday  was  carried  without  discussion. 
As  for  the  place,  of  course  it  should  be  presented  in  the  school,  and 
equally  of  course,  after  a  tea-party.  There  remained  only  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  tea.  Just  at  this  point  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  Gant  re- 
turned, held  a  hasty  conference  with  the  superintendents,  and  marched 
off  again  with  an  air  of  no  little  triumph.  The  senior  superintendent  then 
announced  to  the  breathless  meeting  that  he  and  his  colleague  were  sent 
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for  by  Dr.  Clancy,  but  would  return  soon  and  communicate  the  confer- 
ence and  its  result.  This  announcement  created  a  great  sensation  in  the 
House,  which  remained  in  a  very  excited  state  till  the  return  of  its 
leaders  from  the  foot  of  the  throne.  We  must  explain  what  took  place 
there.  Mr.  Gant,  as  we  have  said,  rushed  off  to  the  Vicar  to  complain 
of  the  indignity  done  to  him,  Mr.  Gant.  If  he  could  have  emptied  him- 
self of  himself  for  a  single  moment,  he  would  of  course  have  represented 
the  indignity  as  done  in  his  person  to  the  Doctor,  whose  ambassador  he 
was,  and  thus  secure  the  violent  revenge  he  was  hot  for.  But  Mr.  Gant 
could  no  more  get  himself  out  of  his  mind  for  a  moment  than  he  could 
leap  away  from  his  own  shadow.  However,  as  the  Doctor  happened  to 
be  a  self-important  little  man,  this  did  not  much  matter.  The  insult  of 
which  Mr.  Gant  gave,  as  usual,  an  exaggerated  account,  would  not  have 
seemed  to  Dr.  Clancy  terrible  if  it  had  not  glanced  off  Mr.  Gant  and 
touched  himself.  This  was  terrible. 

"  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Gant,  that  when  you  told  them 
of  my  disapproval  of  this  scandalous  subscription  they  hissed  you  ? "  asked 
the  appalled  vicar. 

"  They  hissed  my  whole  speech  ! "  cried  Mr.  Gant,  as  if  this  was  the 
superlative  of  the  positive  insult  the  Doctor  incredulously  questioned. 

"  Did  they  know,  Mr.  Gant,  that  you  were  expressing  my  views  on 
the  subject  ] "  asked  the  Doctor,  pale  but  composed. 

"  Certainly ;  I  said  I  came  there  at  your  request  to  tell  them  what 
you  thought  about  it." 

There  was  a  solemn  silence,  broken  at  last  by  the  Doctor's  saying  in 
an  awful  voice,  "  Send  the  men  to  me." 
"  The  superintendents  1 " 
"  Yes." 
"  Now  ? " 

"  If  you  find  them  still  in  school,  Mr.  Gant.  Thank  you.  Good  night." 
Hence  the  summons  to  the  superintendents.  Mr.  Lightowlers,  the 
senior  superintendent,  was  a  difficult  man  to  deal  with.  He  was  a  grocer, 
but  of  an  ungrocer-like  mien  and  manner.  An  immense  man,  slow  of 
intellect,  speech,  and  movement,  with  a  face  like  a  full  moon,  gashed  by 
an  enormous  mouth.  When  he  smiled  there  seemed  no  room,  for  another 
smile  in  the  school.  But  he  seldom  smiled,  or  indeed  opened  his  mouth 
except  to  eat  or  drink.  He  swallowed  an  idea  as  slowly  as  a  snake 
crushes,  lubricates,  and  sucks  down  a  rabbit,  and  took  a  snake's  time  to 
digest  it.  But  there  was  one  thing  harder  than  to  get  an  idea  into  his 
head — to  get  one  out  of  it ;  for  his  mind  was  like  a  missionaiy  box ;  you 
may  get  one  thing  at  a  time  with  some  difficulty  into  it,  but  hardly  any 
amount  of  shaking  would  get  a  thing  out.  Possibly  his  vast  height  made 
him  seem  so  slow.  Sounds  took  so  long  to  reach  him.  After  you  had 
talked  to  him  for  five  minutes  on  various  subjects,  he  answered  only  your 
first  sentence.  He  might  have  answered  the  last  sentence  next  day, 
perhaps,  if  you  had  come  upon  him  at  the  precise  moment  of  its  reaching 
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him.  "  His  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart."  It  was  so  high 
up  that  it  gave  little  light,  and  that  little  took  long  to  travel.  He 
had  already  overtaken  the  idea  that  Mr.  Kneeshaw  was  leaving  the 
parish  church,  and  that  a  presentation  was  to  be  made  to  him  ;  and  he 
had  got  abreast  of  the  idea  of  his  giving  up  S.  George's  and  the  ministry, 
his  reason  therefor  and  Mr.  Gant's  rage  thereat ;  but  Dr.  Clancy's  feel- 
ing in  the  matter  was  not  yet  quite  clear  to  him.  It  was  clear  to  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Garside,  who,  though  no  genius,  was  brighter  than  Mr. 
Lightowlers,  to  whose  judgment,  however,  Mr.  Garside  deferred  sincerely 
as  to  a  man  whose  father  had  left  him  4,000?.  These  two  dignitaries, 
we  may  say  in  passing,  were  not  the  superintendents  of  the  main  and 
mother  parish  church  schools,  but  of  an  outlying  daughter  in  Mr.  Knee- 
shaw's  charge. 

"  Summat  up  ? "  said  Mr.  Garside  interrogatively,  as  the  two  left  the 
school  together.  Wefton  folk  are  the  most  terse  and  laconic  speakers  in 
the  world. 

"  Summat  up  1 " 

After  some  seconds'  deliberation  Mr.  Lightowlers  replied,  "  Ay." 
"  Happen  it's  t'  presentation  ? "  again  interrogatively. 
Mr.  Lightowlers,  after  half  a  minute's  consideration,  replied  "  Ay." 
"  He's  agin  it,"  resumed  Mr.  Garside,  referring  to  Dr.  Clancy;  but 
Mr.  Lightowlers,  understanding  him  to  refer  to  Mr.  Gant,  was  again  able, 
after  a  few  seconds'  pause,  to  reply,  "  Ay." 

As  Mr.  Garside  was  himself  slow  and  weighty  of  speech,  this  conver- 
sation lasted  them  till  they  reached  the  vicarage  and  prepared  Mr.  Light- 
owlers for  the  subject  of  the  Doctor's  lecture.  It  was  as  well  that  he 
was  so  prepared,  not  merely  because  his  mind  was  slow  to  turn  as  a  tor- 
toise, but  because  the  Doctor  was  not  pompous  in  speech,  but  short  and 
sharp  rather. 

Mr.  Lightowlers  no  sooner  filled  the  doorway  of  the  study  with  his 

enormous  person  than  the  Doctor  flew  straight  at  his  throat  so  to  speak. 

"  Good  evening,  gentlemen.     Am  I  to  understand  that  you  persist  in 

making  a  presentation  to  my  late  curate,  Mr.  Kneeshaw,  in  the  teeth  of 

my  express  disapproval  ? " 

Here  the  Doctor  paused  for  a  reply,  which  Mr.  Lightowlers  was  able 
to  make  with  unusual  promptitude.  He  was  prepared  for  the  question 
about  the  presentation,  and  answered,  after  a  moment  or  two,  without 
thought,  «  Ay." 

It  was  not  the  answer  itself,  but  the  manner  of  the  answer,  that  was 
maddening.  Mr.  Lightowlers  would  have  some  difficulty  in  digesting 
the  Doctor's  fine  language,  even  if  he  had  taken  time  in  the  process ;  but 
as  he  had  the  idea  of  the  presentation  already  in  his  mind,  and  the  answer 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  he  shot  it  out  after  only  a  second's  pause,  and 
long  before  he  could  have  mastered  the  spirit  of  the  question.  Therefore 
he  grunted  "  Ay "  with  a  placid  indifference  a  thousand  times  more 
exasperating  than  expressed  insolence. 
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"  Then,  gentlemen,"  retorted  the  Doctor,  white  with  passion,  "  the 
sooner  you  follow  the  example  of  your  friend  Mr.  Kneeshaw  and  quit  the 
service  of  the  church  the  better.  Such  a  presentation  is  an  insult  to  the 
church,  an  insult  to  religion,  and  an  insult  to  myself  " — a  really  fine 
climax — "  and  I  shall  not  permit  it  to  be  made  by  my  teachers,  or  in,  my 
schools.  Good  evening,  gentlemen." 

During  this  outburst,  Mr.  Lightowlers  stood  fronting  the  Doctor 
with  the  precise  expression  in  his  face  of  a  ruminating  cow  looking 
through  a  gate  at  you  with  a  mild,  dull,  puzzled  curiosity,  and  he  would 
probably  have  stood  thus  for  half  a  minute  more  (for  he  found  rest  after 
a  heavy  meal  as  promotive  of  mental  as  of  physical  digestion),  if  Mr. 
Garside  had  not  pulled  him  by  the  coat-tails  and  piloted  him  out.  The 
two  walked  half  way  down  the  road  together  without  the  interchange 
of  a  word.  Mr.  Garside  was  in  deep  trouble,  too  deep  for  words,  as  the 
Sunday  School  was  a  crown  and  kingdom  to  him. 

Mr.  Lightowlers  was  plunged  in  profound  thought.  After  three 
minutes  of  such  wrapped  meditation  he  stopped  suddenly  to  face  Mr. 
Garside  and  electrify  him  with  his  discovery — "  He's  agin  it,  too ! " 
pointing  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  to  the  vicarage  behind  him. 

"  Ay,  he's  agin  it,"  replied  Mr.  Garside,  not  in  the  least  amazed  by 
the  information.  He's  gi'en  us  the  sack  reet — taichers  an'  all.  He  has 
for  sure." 

Mr.  Garside  then  relapsed  into  despondent  silence,  while  Mr.  Light- 
owlers incubated,  also  in  silence,  on  this  new  idea  suggested  by  his  col- 
league, which,  as  being  expressed  in  the  vernacular,  was  soon  developed  in 
his  brain.  It  was  in  full  possession  there,  even  before  he  found  himself 
again  on  the  platform,  face  to  face  with  the  anxious  and  breathless 
meeting. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  began  slowly,  and  with  extreme  impres- 
siveness,  "  he's  gi'en  us  the  sack." 

After  the  delivery  of  this  Spartan  despatch  there  was  dead  silence — 
not  the  silence  of  expectation,  for  it  was  rather  a  long  speech  for  Mr. 
Lightowlers,  and  no  one  dreamed  of  his  saying  more — but  the  sultry 
silence  before  a  thunderstorm.  Then  it  burst  in  a  tumult  of  angry  excla- 
mations and  questions.  Mr.  Garside,  as  being  the  Mercury  of  their  two 
leaders,  was  beset  by  a  host  of  eager  and  enraged  teachers  demanding  the 
particulars  of  the  interview.  He  gave  always  and  to  all  the  same  stereo- 
typed answer :  "  He  said  we  mun  gie  up  schooil  or  presentation — one  or 
t'other."  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  excited  meeting  decided  unani- 
mously to  give  up  the  school.  The  West  Riding  people  never  tire  of 
telling  you  that  they  may  be  led  but  not  driven,  and  certainly  Dr.  Clancy's 
attempt  to  stop  the  movement  was  about  as  effective  as  an  attempt  to 
turn  back  a  pig  by  tugging  at  its  tail. 

When  this  phase  of  the  movement  became  thoroughly  known  through 
the  medium  of  the  mills,  the  Independents  generously  came  forward  with 
an  offer  of  their  school  for  the  tea-party  and  presentation.  They  thought 
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it  a  good  opportunity  to  display  Christian  charity  and  to  stir  up  deadly 
strife  among  the  church,  party.  While  the  teachers  hesitated  between 
this  offer  and  a  proposition  made  by  the  leader  of  a  fife  and  drum  band 
attached  to  the  school  to  head  a  procession  of  the  subscribers  through 
"Wefton  to  Mr.  Kneeshaw's  lodgings,where  the  presentation  might  be  made 
in  the  open  air,  the  whole  movement  collapsed  suddenly  at  a  pin-prick. 

George  heard  of  the  business  for  the  first  time  from  his  tailor,  an  In- 
dependent, who,  though  he  knew  it  was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  parading  the  magnanimity  of  his  sect. 
George  was  at  once  surprised,  pleased,  and  disgusted.  He  thought  he 
had  made  no  way  among  a  people  who  took  a  kindness  as  if  they  were 
doing  it,  and  whose  most  cordial  manner  seemed  just  to  stop  short  of 
heaving  half  a  brick  at  you.  He  was  therefore  very  much  surprised  and 
pleased  by  the  feeling  that  underlay  the  movement,  but  the  movement 
humiliated  him,  as  praise  undeserved  humiliates  one,  and  its  consequences 
and  accompaniments  disgusted  him.  He  rushed  off  at  once  to  see  the 
junior  superintendent,  as  there  was  not  time  enough  to  get  an  idea  into 
Mr.  Lightowlers'  head,  and  begged  Mr.  Garside  to  summon  the  sub- 
scribers as  soon  as  possible  to  a  meeting  in  the  school.  Mr.  Garside  was 
disappointed  to  find  him  informed  of  the  movement,  but  at  the  same  time 
was  pleased  with  the  hope  of  his  advice  at  this  crisis.  He  had  not  the 
least  doubt  that  Mr.  Kneeshaw  meant  at  the  meeting  to  give  advice 
about  the  place,  time,  manner,  and  perhaps  even  form  of  the  presenta- 
tion to  be  made  to  him,  nor  would  such  advice  have  struck  him  as  out 
of  taste  or  odd.  He  promised  to  have  a  full  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
at  the  school  on  the  following  evening — and  he  had.  The  place  was 
crowded  to  suffocation,  and  George  met  with  an  overwhelming  reception. 
It  seemed  as  though  feelings  which  had  been  rigidly  suppressed  for  nearly 
two  years  had  reached  bursting  pressure  and  exploded  in  a  moment. 
George  was  overpowered,  and  was  glad  of  the  five  minutes'  respite  to 
I'ecover  himself  which  Mr.  Lightowlers'  introductory  speech  gave  him. 
Mr.  Lightowlers  rose,  waited  till  there  was  perfect  silence  and  for  half  a 
minute  after,  and  then  addressed  the  meeting  thus  : — "  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men,"— pause — "  aw've  nowt  that's  owt  to  say," — long  pause — "  aw've 
been  nine  year  superintendent  of  this  ere  schooil,  and  aw've  allus  done 
my  best,  allus,  aw  hev."  Here  Mr.  Lightowlers  resumed  his  seat  slowly 
and  deliberately,  and  looked  round  upon  the  meeting  with  an  air  of  self- 
complacency.  Mr.  Garside,  however,  after  two  minutes'  whispering,  got 
it  into  his  colleague's  head  that  Mr.  Kneeshaw,  and  not  himself,  should 
have  been  the  subject  of  his  address,  whereupon  Mr.  Lightowlers  again 
rose  without  haste  and  without  hesitation,  and  recommenced  :  "  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  Muster  Kneeshaw  is  baan  to  spak'  an  odd  word  to  t' 
subscribers.  Aw'm  a  subscriber  mysen ;  an'  aw'm  nowt  agin'  gien'  five 
shillin'  more  to-wards  t'  presentation." 

At  this  the  applause  was  deafening,  and  Mr.  Lightowlers  resumed 
his  seat  with  the  pleased  and  proud  expression  in  his  face  of  a  patriot 
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who  had  done  and  suffered  great  things  for  a  not  ungrateful  country. 
Indeed  the  meeting  was  so  moved  by  the  grace  and  generosity  of  this 
reference  to  the  presentation,  that  a  verse  of  the  song  "  The  Fine  Old 
English  Gentleman,"  struck  up  by  Mr.  Binns,  of  the  parish  church  choir, 
was  sung  by  the  whole  audience  enthusiastically  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
Lightowlers.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  enthusiasm  had  now 
reached  its  climax.  Far  from  it.  When  George  rose  to  speak,  the 
audience  dwarfed  all  preceding  demonstrations  by  standing,  cheering,  clap- 
ping hands,  and  stamping  feet  for  the  space  of  two  minutes.  Of  course 
much  of  the  feeling  displayed  was  an  answer  to  Dr.  Clancy's  insulting 
ultimatum,  but,  taking  all  discount  off,  an  immense  amount  remained  to 
the  credit  of  George.  He  had  prepared  a  really  good  speech,  but  did  not 
deliver  a  single  word  of  it,  not  merely  because  it  was  an  inadequate 
answer  to  this  confounding  demonstration,  but  because  it  all  vanished 
like  a  dream  when  he  stood  face  to  face  with  the  surging,  cheering  crowd. 
He  stammered  out  some  words  of  surprise  and  thankfulness,  more  elo- 
quent infinitely  than  any  prepared  speech.  He  spoke  then  sincerely  of 
the  little  he  had  done,  and  of  the  half-hearted  way  in  which  he  had  done 
it,  and  came  thus  to  the  point  of  his  speech,  which  was  that  this  little 
would  be  undone  if  he  left  nothing  but  strife  behind  him ;  that  the  sub- 
scribers would  add  even  to  the  extreme  kindness  they  had  already  shown 
him  by  accepting  a  suggestion  he  ventured  to  make  as  to  the  form  of  the 
presentation — great  applause  here — and  that  this  suggestion  was  that  the 
subscriptions  should  go  to  purchase  books  for  a  Sunday  School  library. 
This  suggestion  was  accepted  after  much  demur  and  remonstrance  ;  Dr. 
Clancy  was  conciliated,  peace  restored,  George  immensely  relieved,  and 
Mr.  Garside  re-established  on  his  throne. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
WOMEN  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

WE  rather  hurried  and  huddled  together  the  close  of  the  last  chapter. 
We  ought  to  have  said  something  of  the  disappointment  of  the  sub- 
scribers at  George's  renunciation  of  all  personal  advantage  from  their 
generosity,  and  of  the  proportionate  wrath  of  the  village  Hampdens 
amongst  them  against  Dr.  Clancy  and  Mr.  Gant,  to  whose  spiteful  in- 
terference they  put  it  down.  George,  to  do  him  only  bare  justice,  did 
all  he  could  to  convince  them  that  in  no  case  could  he  have  accepted  the 
purse  or  its  value  with  a  clear  conscience,  but  they  wouldn't  be  con- 
vinced. Mr.  Gant,  never  popular,  was  now  odious,  as  the  jealous  insti- 
gator of  the  Doctor  in  the  business.  On  the  other  hand,  George's 
magnanimity  increased  his  popularity  tenfold,  and  as  this  main  channel 
for  its  expression  was  blocked,  it  overflowed  into  a  hundred  rills  and 
rivulets  of  private  presents  of  all  kinds,  from  a  valuable  timepiece  down 
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to  such  a  spacious  pincushion  as  would  have  gladdened  the  soul  of  Mrs. 
Gamp.  Nor  did  he  escape  a  presentation  after  all.  There  was  in  the 
day-school  a  young  lady  named  Rachael  Ann  Hodgson,  of  the  mature  age 
of  ten  years,  a  very  pretty  and  precocious  child,  who  took  it  into  her 
head  to  set  on  foot  a  subscription  among  the  school  children  for  a  present 
to  Mr.  Kneeshaw.  George  took  great  interest  in  the  day-schools,  and 
had  a  class,  of  which  Miss  Hodgson  was  a  pet  member,  and  the  news  of 
his  leaving  them  was  taken  very  much  to  heart  by  them  all.  Miss 
Hodgson  eat  nothing  on  the  day  she  heard  it,  and  did  not  sleep  the  fol- 
lowing night,  and  would  probably  have  made  herself  ill  by  fretting  if 
the  bright  idea  of  the  presentation  had  not  occurred  to  her.  She  men- 
tioned it  to  the  mistress,  who  privately  approved  very  strongly  of  it,  and 
even  expressed  her  strong  approval  to  the  child ;  but,  with  the  fear  of 
Dr.  Clancy  before  her  eyes,  she  did  not  dare  do  more  than  encourage 
Rachael  Ann  to  take  the  whole  business  in  hand  herself.  Hereupon 
Rachael  Ann  had  recourse  for  advice  to  her  father,  a  busy  member  of 
a  local  Liberal  committee.  Mr.  Hodgson,  as  a  father,  as  a  Liberal,  as  a 
committee  man,  was  immensely  pleased  with  Rachael  Ann's  idea.  He 
advised  her  at  once  to  form  a  committee,  to  elect  a  secretary  and  trea- 
surer, and  to  assign  a  district  to  each  member  of  the  committee,  to  canvass 
for  subscriptions.  He  also  minutely  instructed  her  as  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure at  their  meetings,  of  which  she,  of  course,  was  to  be  chairwoman. 

Rachael  Ann,  a  busy,  important,  clever,  and  original  young  woman, 
took  the  thing  very  seriously  and  sedately.  Having  appointed  the  whole 
class  as  a  committee,  she  called  a  meeting  of  it  for  the  assignment  of  a 
district  to  each  of  its  members,  and  for  the  election  of  a  treasurer  and 
secretary,  to  be  held  in  her  house  that  evening.  She  chose  her  home 
instead  of  the  class-room  for  the  place  of  meeting,  as  she  wished  to  have 
her  father  at  hand  to  consult  as  legal  adviser.  He  was  not,  however,  to 
be  admitted  into  the  board-room,  as  his  presence  might  overshadow  the 
majesty  of  the  chair. 

Of  course,  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting,  every 
child  on  the  committee  was  present  in  her  place.  And,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  the  chairwoman  herself  was  in  her  place  more  than  two  hours 
before  the  appointed  time.  She  had  cut  out  slips  of  paper,  two  for  each 
member  of  the  committee,  to  write  the  name  of  the  secretary  and  trea- 
surer she  wished  to  vote  for,  and  she  had  written  the  name  of  each  in 
collecting  books  provided  by  her  father,  notwithstanding  that  she  was 
told  again  and  again  by  her  legal  adviser  that  this  was  the  future  secre- 
tary's work.  However,  she  couldn't  resist  the  temptation,  as  anyone 
who  remembers  his  childhood  may  imagine. 

"  Polly  and  Sarah  Jane,  give  up,"  cried  the  chairwoman,  with  a 
peremptory  nod.  Polly  and  Sarah  Jane  were  making  cat's-cradles. 
"  "We're  first  to  elect  a  secretary.  You've  all  to  write  the  name  of  the 
person  you  vote  for  on  one  of  the  slips  of  paper,  then  fold  it  up  and  put 
it  into  the  mug."  The  mug  was  Rachael  Ann's  very  own,  a  gorgeous 
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vessel,  with  "  A  Present  from  Blackpool  for  a  Good  Child,"  inscribed  in 
large  gold  letters  upon  it.  As  there  was  but  one  pen,  and  each  child 
wrote  with  her  head  on  her  left  arm,  her  tongue  out,  and  her  eye. follow- 
ing the  slow  trail  of  the  pen  as  intently  as  a  sportsman  his  game,  the 
election  took  some  time.  As  the  other  girls  were  not  allowed  to  look 
over  the  voter's  shoulder,  they  had  to  be  allowed  to  play  "  hunt  the 
slipper,"  which  they  did,  all  except  the  voter  and  the  chairwoman, 
whose  dignity,  after  a  desperate  struggle  with  her  baser  passions,  con- 
quered and  kept  her  in  the  chair.  When  the  voting  papers  were  all  at 
last  written,  folded,  and  dropped  into  the  mug,  it  was  found  that  this 
elaborate  imitation  of  the  ballot  was  not  as  effective  as  might  be  wished. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  every  child  knew  every  other  child's  handwriting  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  every  child,  except  the  chairwoman,  artfully 
voted  for  herself.  As,  however,  the  chairwoman  had  voted  for  Elizabeth 
Tennant,  this  young  woman  headed  the  poll  by  a  majority  of  one.  Where- 
upon she  rushed  at  the  chairwoman,  and  scandalised  her  by  flinging  her 
arms  round  her  neck,  kissing  her  effusively,  and  then  dancing  round  the 
room. 

"Lizzie ! "  cried  the  chairwoman,  in  a  shocked  voice. 

11  What  1 " 

"  Sit  down." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  1 "  asked  the  secretary,  sobered  suddenly  by 
the  sense  of  responsibility. 

Hereupon  the  chairwoman  flushed  red  as  fire.  What  was  there  to  do  ? 
Hadn't  she  herself  done  already  all  the  secretary's  work  1  After  fidget- 
ing uneasily  in  the  chair  for  a  moment,  she  slipped  off  it  without  a  word, 
marched  to  the  door,  whose  handle  she  succeeded  in  turning  with  both 
hands,  and  disappeared  to  consult  her  legal  adviser. 

"  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,  Rachael  Ann,"  said  Mr.  Hodgson, 
shaking  his  head  sadly  and  solemnly. 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  father,"  pleaded  Rachael  Ann  penitently. 

"  Did  you  write  the  date  1 " 

"No,  I  didn't,"  eagerly. 

"  She  can  write  the  date,"  said  the  oracle,  really  proud  of  the  suggestion. 

Eachael  Ann  was  back  in  the  board-room  in  a  moment.  "  Lizzie, 
you're  to  write  the  day  of  the  month  in  each  of  the  books." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  And  the  day  of  the  week,"  added  the  chairwoman,  with  some  pre- 
sence of  mind. 

Miss  Tennant  would  have  rushed  at  once  at  her  work  if  the  chair- 
woman hadn't  stopped  her. 

"  We  want  the  pen  to  elect  a  treasurer.  You're  all  to  write  the 
name  of  the  person  you  vote  for — same  as  before,"  she  said  authori- 
tatively. 

"What's  the  good?"  snapped  Miss  Breaks:  "Lizzie  voted  for  her- 
self." 
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"  So  did  you,"  retorted  Lizzie. 

.  As  this  was  a  ticklish  topic  it  was  pursued  no  further,  but  the  feeling 
of  the  meeting  was  obviously  and  unanimously  against  the  ballot. 

"  It's  all  nowt,"  cried  Miss  Angles ;  while  Miss  Mathers  declared 
she  "  wouldn't  play  at  it,"  and  Miss  Terry  horrified  the  chairwoman  still 
more  by  the  suggestion  that  they  should  play  French  blind  man's  buff — 
the  chairwoman  being  blindfold,  and  whoever  she  touched  first  should  be 
treasurer.  Though  this  was  the  democratic  principle  of  election  carried 
out  to  a  perfection  almost  ideal,  the  chairwoman  was  not  advanced 
enough  to  approve  of  it,  and  things  came  to  a  deadlock.  Recourse  had 
to  be  had  again  to  the  legal  adviser,  who  was  more  prompt  this  time 
with  an  opinion.  As  his  own  committee  were  always  got  out  of  a  rut 
of  sullenness  by  an  order  of  "  glasses  round,"  Mr.  Hodgson  at  once  sug- 
gested that  the  cake,  meant  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  committee  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  labours,  should  be  administered  forthwith.  The 
chairwoman,  not  herself  altogether  disinterested,  jumped  at  the  sugges- 
tion actually  and  metaphorically,  but  resumed  her  official  manner  on  her 
reappearance  in  the  board-room,  bearing  the  plate  of  cake  with  the 
solemnity  of  an  acolyte.  The  appearance  of  the  cake  had  the  effect  of 
the  approach  of  a  general  election  upon  the  members,  converting  waverers 
and  convincing  obstructives.  Even  the  snappish  Selina  Breaks  became 
a  courtier,  and  suggested  that  the  chairwoman  should  choose  the  trea- 
surer ;  while  Louisa  Terry  outdid  and  outbid  her  by  proposing  that  the 
chairwoman  herself  should  be  treasurer,  which  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. The  chairwoman  again  retired  to  consult  her  legal  adviser,  who 
decided  that  as  both  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  held 
other  offices  in  conjunction  with  the  premiership,  Rachael  Ann  might 
accept  the  post  of  treasurer,  which  was  accepted  accordingly. 

There  remained  only  the  assignment  of  districts  to  the  canvassers,  a 
delicate  and  difficult  business ;  for,  as  it  was  decided  to  go  by  standards, 
no  one  liked  collecting  among  the  first  standard,  the  most  in  number 
and  least  in  age.  Miss  Angles  expressed  the  precise  sentiment  of  the 
meeting  in  complaining  that  "  they  would  be  nobbut  twenty-four  to  a 
shilling,"  a  terse  and  Yorkshire  way  of  calculating  the  subscriptions  at  a 
halfpenny  apiece.  Noblesse  oblige ;  the  chairwoman  generously  volun- 
teered to  take  half  the  first  standard  herself,  and  her  example  so  in- 
fluenced the  committee  that  the  other  half  and  the  other  standards  were 
undertaken  at  once.  Then  the  committee  paid  an  unofficial  visit  to  the 
chairwoman's  doll,  which  was  upstairs  in  a  gorgeous  cradle  (won  in  a 
bazaar  raffle),  and  each  of  the  members  was  allowed  to  make  it  squeak 
by  squeezing  its  stomach,  and  sleep  by  laying  it  on  its  back.  Parliament 
was  then  prorogued  till  the  following  Monday  evening,  when  the  sub- 
scriptions were  to  be  brought  in  to  the  treasurer ;  and  the  members — 
each  made  happy  by  the  present  of  a  bit  of  toffee — dispersed  for  the  recess. 

We  have  given  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  at  length  because, 
owing  to  Mr.  Gant's  excess  of  zeal,  they  had  results  out  of  proportion  to 
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their  importance.  On  the  following  Monday  the  committee  reassembled 
two  hours  almost  before  the  assigned  time.  Its  members  were  in  a  state 
of  intense  and  intolerable  impatience.  Each  bore  an  immense  blue 
envelope  sealed  with  an  immense  red  seal,  addressed  duly,  but  with  this 
additional  inscription  underlined  :  "  To  be  opened  only  by  the  Chairwoman 
in  committee."  It  had  been  left  that  afternoon  at  each  of  their  houses 
by  a  lady  in  a  grand  carriage.  The  chairwoman  at  once  took  the  chair, 
and  with  trembling  hands,  and  in  a  silence  that  might  be  felt,  broke  the 
seal  of  her  own  envelope  first.  It  was  a  crushing  disappointment ;  there 
was  only  a  blank  piece  of  paper  in  it.  She  must  cry,  but  could  not  cry 
in  .committee ;  so  she  rushed  to  the  door,  and  in  another  minute  was 
sobbing  on  her  father's  knee.  Her  father  took  the  envelope,  looked  at 
the  enclosure,  put  the  child  down,  and  cheered !  It  was  a  ten-pound 
Bank  of  England  note. 

"  It's  ten  pounds,  doy  !  ten  golden  sovereigns — two  hundred  shillings  !  " 
exclaimed  the  delighted  Mr.  Hodgson,  waving  the  note  round  his  head.' 

Rachael  Ann  stood  for  a  moment  looking  up  at  the  note  with  a  face 
of  flame,  too  much  stunned  by  the  reaction  and  by  the  discovery  of  this 
fabulous  treasure  to  do  more  than  gaze  and  gape.  In  another  moment 
she  leaped  up  at  it,  and  cried  breathlessly,  "  Give  it  to  me,  father  !  "  and 
rushed  back  with  it  into  the  board-room. 

"  It's  ten  pounds  ! "  she  exclaimed,  rushing  to  show  it  to  the  secre- 
tary in  the  wildest  excitement,  utterly  forgetful  of  her  official  dignity. 
"  Two  hundred  shillings,  Lizzie  !  " 

Lizzie's  first  impulse,  and  the  first  impulse  of  every  other  member  of 
the  committee,  was,  of  course,  to  open  her  own  envelope.  But  this  was 
to  be  done  only  by  the  chairwoman,  who  tore  open  Lizzie's  first,  calling 
her  father,  at  the  same  time,  to  come  and  interpret.  Mr.  Hodgson  pro- 
nounced Lizzie's  a  five-pound  note.  A  five-pound  note  was  found  also  in 
every  other  envelope,  and,  as  there  were  nine  members  of  the  committee 
besides  the  chairwoman,  the  sum  total  of  the  enclosures  amounted  to 
551. !  The  school  subscriptions  came  to  4£.  13s.  3^d.,  making  in  all 
5QL  135.  3^d.  The  members  of  the  committee  danced,  and  screamed, 
and  hugged  each  other,  without  any  rebuke  from  their  chairwoman, 
who  herself,  indeed,  was  jumping  up  and  down,  holding  by  each  breast 
of  her  father's  coat.  When  this  ecstasy  had  somewhat  subsided,  the 
first  question  was,  "  Who  was  the  fairy  godmother  ? "  No  one  knew. 

"  She  was  an  old  lady  with  a  red  wig,"  said  Mr.  Hodgson. 

"  It's  nothing  of  the  sort,"  cried  the  sharp,  clear,  decided  voice  of  Miss 
Tubbs,  who  entered  at  this  moment.  "  It  isn't  a  wig,  and  it  isn't  red." 

It  was  not.  Her  hair  was  of  the  reddish-brown  hue  which  is  a 
favourite  colour  for  old  ladies'  wigs ;  hence  Mr.  Hodgson's  mistake. 
Miss  Tubbs  was  in  such  high  good  humour  with  herself  for  her  own 
kindness  that  she  forgave  it. 

"  What !  opened  them  already  !  I  wanted  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  open  them.  I  didn't  think  the  committee  met  till  half-past 
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five,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  the  chairman,  isn't  it  ?  "  patting  Rachael 
Ann  on  the  cheek. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  stammered  Mr.  Hodgson  at  last.  "  I 
didn't  see  you  near  to-day,  ma'am,  I'm  sure.  Yes,  ma'am,  that's  my 
daughter,  Rachael  Ann.  Rachael  Ann,  thank  the  lady." 

"  No  ;  she  mustn't  thank  me.  I'm  only  one  of  the  subscribers.  I 
heard  the  children  were  getting  up  a  present  to  Mr.  Kneeshaw  among 
themselves,  and  I  went  to  offer  a  subscription  to  the  mistress,  when  she 
told  me  of  the  committee,  and  the  chairman,  and  the  secretary.  Which 
is  the  secretary  ?  This  ?  I  thought  so !  And  I  was  so  pleased  with 
the  business  that  I  went  round  amongst  the  rich  Parish  Church  people, 
and  a  few  of  my  own  friends,  and  collected  the  money.  I  can  assure 
you  it  was  all  given  with  the  greatest  goodwill,  both  for  Mr.  Kneeshaw's 
sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  chairman  and  her  committee.  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  were  you  pleased  1  And  what  are  you  going  to  buy,  eh  ? " 

Rachael  Ann  stood  speechless,  looking  up  at  Miss  Tubbs  with  ex- 
ceeding reverence  ;  the  other  children  also,  frozen  where  they  stood,  and 
in  the  positions  in  which  they  were  surprised,  gazed  with  wide-eyed  awe 
at  the  fairy  godmother. 

"  Rachael  Ann,  do  you  hear  ? "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  an  accent 
of  reproach.  "  You  should  have  been  here  a  minute  ago,  ma'am,  and 
seen  them  !  They  were  fit  to  tear  the  house  down  for  joy." 

"  I  heard  them.  They  made  such  a  racket,  that  I  got  in  without 
your  hearing  me.  But  what  are  you  going  to  buy,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  " 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  said  Rachael  Ann  timidly,  with  a  very  becoming 
curtsey,  "  will  you  tell  us,  please  ? " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  a  watch  ? " 

A  watch  !  The  whole  committee  looked  blank  with  the  same  thought. 
Sixty  pounds  for  a  tiny  watch  !  The  Town  Hall  clock  would  have  seemed 
a  little  thing  for  6QL  Miss  Tubbs  perceived  the  look  and  its  meaning ; 
she  knew  how  children  and  Americans  judged  everything  by  size. 

"  Or  you  might  give  him  the  money.  You  might  change  it  all  into 
shillings  and  give  it  to  him  in  a  big  bag."  At  this  suggestion  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  committee  brightened  again.  "  Or  suppose  you  bought 
him  a  watch  and  chain,  and  a  dressing-case,  and  a  writing-desk,  and  a 
gold  pencil-case,  and  a  photographic  album  with  the  photographs  of  the 
committee  in  it.  It  would  nearly  take  a  cab  to  carry  them  all." 

"Eh !  that  would  be  grand  !"  Miss  Tennant  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
and  it  was  evident  she  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  committee.  That  their 
own  photographs  should  form  part  of  the  presentation  was  an  irresistible 
argumentum  ad  feminam.  Thus  Miss  Tubbs,  as  usual,  got  her  way, 
and  smuggled  the  watch  in  under  a  heap  of  other  things.  In  everything, 
great  or  little,  with  which  she  meddled,  she  must  have  her  own  way. 

"  Well,  children,  will  that  do  1 " 

There  was  a  universal  shout,  "  Yes,  ma'am." 

"And  when  would  you  like  to  buy  them1? " 
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"  Oh,  ma'am,  pleaso  !  "  pleaded  Rachael  Ann,  with  clasped  hands  and 
an  expression  of  life  and  death  earnestness,  "  Could  we  get  them  to-night  ? " 

"  To-night !  my  dear  child.  It's  past  five  o'clock."  But  seeing  the 
look  of  disappointment  on  every  little  face,  and  understanding  that,  in 
such  a  case  especially,  "  A  day  to  childhood  seems  a  year,"  and  not 
forgetting  either  that  it  would  be  to  her  own  convenience  to  get  the 
thing  done  with  in  one  journey — for,  of  course,  she  must  herself  choose 
the  articles  under  the  pretence  of  allowing  a  free  choice  to  the  children 
— she  said,  "  If  you  wish  it  very  much,  we  must  try  and  manage  it,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Let  me  see  :  how  many  are  there  of  you  ?  Ten.  Mr.  Hodgson, 
will  you  kindly  call  a  cab,  and  take  five  of  the  children  with  you  in  it  to 
Banks',  the  jeweller's,  and  I  shall  take  the  other  five  there  in  the  carriage. 
Go,  get  your  bonnet  on,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  take  you,  and  the 
secretary,  and  these  three,"  picking  out  the  shabbiest-looking  of  the 
girls— not,  to  tell  the  truth,  because  it  was  the  kindliest,  but  because  it 
was  the  oddest  thing  to  do.  She  rejoiced  in  the  thought  of  being  seen 
driving  about  Wefton  with  a  carriage  full  of  shabby-looking  little  girls. 
As  for  the  chosen  children,  they  were  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight  at 
the  prospect  of  riding  in  a  grand  carriage,  with  a  grand  lady,  to  a  grand 
jeweller's  shop,  to  buy  there  60£.  worth  of  things !  They  thought  60£. 
should  buy  the  whole  shop,  grand  as  it  was.  And,  indeed,  this  was  Miss 
Tubbs'  difficulty  :  to  persuade  the  children  that  they  had  got  full  value 
for  their  money  in  a  few  articles  that  one  of  them  could  carry  out  of  the 
shop.  But  she  did  at  last  so  persuade  them,  and  truly  too ;  for  she 
haggled  with  the  jeweller,  and  beat  down  his  prices,  in  a  way  that  would 
have  extorted  the  admiration  of  a  Jew.  The  only  regret  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  as  they  quitted  the  shop  was  that  the  articles  had 
to  remain  at  the  jeweller's  to  have  suitable  inscriptions  engraved  upon 
them,  and  to  be  displayed  for  three  days  in  his  window ;  but  even  this 
last  lingering  regret  was  dispelled  by  Miss  Tubbs  asking  the  committee 
to  tea,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  to  meet  Mr.  Kneeshaw  and 
make  the  presentation. 

And  on  the  fourth  day,  at  evening,  they  did  accordingly  meet  Mr. 
Kneeshaw  at  Miss  Tubbs'  house.  Rachael  Ann,  after  tea,  advanced  to 
make  a  very  pompous  and  hollow  speech,  composed  for  her  by  her  father ; 
but  fortunately  forgot  it  all  in  her  nervousness. 

"  Please,  Mr.  Kneeshaw " — long  pause,  during  which  the  bright 
brown  eyes,  looking  up  wistfully  at  George,  filled  slowly  with  tears — 
"please,  Mr.  Kneeshaw,  these  are  for  you,"  and  the  little  woman  broke 
down  and  cried  with  nervousness  and  mortification. 

George,  in  the  most  natural  and  fatherly  way  in  the  world,  took  hei 
on  his  knee  and  kissed  her  (to  the  horror  of  old  Mrs.  Ashton,  a  Parish 
Churchite,  but  to  the  delight  and  admiration  of  Miss  Tubbs),  and  told 
her  how  pleased  and  touched  he  was,  and  how  he  would  always  remember 
her,  and  sometimes  write  to  her,  and  send  messages  to  his  class;  and  so 
soothed  her  that  she  soon  forgot  her  breakdown,  and  was  bright  and 
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happy  again.  Indeed,  George  was  only  too  glad  to  hide  his  own  emotion 
in  soothing  hers.  He  therefore  spoke  no  speech  ;  but  took  occasion 
during  the  evening  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  simple,  earnest  acknowledg- 
ment to  each  of  the  subscribers  present,  children  and  adults,  which  came 
from  his  heart  and  went  to  theirs  more  directly  than  any  set  speech 
could  have  done. 

George,  as  we  have  said,  owed  the  large  share  in  the  business  taken 
by  Miss  Tubbs  to  the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  Gant.  That  gentleman,  being 
in  the  habit  of  unbosoming  himself  pretty  freely  to  Miss  Tubbs,  had 
again  and  again  detailed  George's  iniquities  to  her,  and  the  iniquities  of 
his  partisans.  He  boasted,  too,  of  having  brought  to  nought  the  Sunday 
School  presentation,  and  complained  bitterly  of  Dr.  Clancy's  declining 
to  interfere  with  that  set  on  foot  by  the  little  children  of  the  Day  School. 
Now  Miss  Tubbs'  Christianity  did  not  go  very  deep,  and  she  was,  there- 
fore, notjin  the  least  scandalised  by  Mr.  Kneeshaw's  giving  up  everything 
for  conscience  sake.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Gant's  zeal  against  him,  which 
she  took  for  jealousy,  disgusted  her.  This,  however,  alone,  would  not 
have  stirred  her  to  active  opposition.  But  Mr.  Gant  had  the  audacity  to 
resent  a  stinging  sarcasm  of  hers  by  the  retort  that  all  who  sided  with 
Mr.  Kneeshaw  must  be  infidels  at  heart.  Hence  Miss  Tubbs'  call  on  the 
school-mistress  to  offer  a  subscription.  On  hearing  from  her,  however, 
of  the  committee,  chairwoman,  &c.,  she  was  so  pleased  (being  a  Women's 
Rights  zealot  herself)  that  she  went  round  among  her  own  friends  and 
the  richer  Parish  Church  people,  roused  them  by  a  recital  of  what  she 
called  Mr.  Kneeshaw's  wrongs  and  merits,  amused  them  by  the  story  of 
the  committee,  and  extracted,  without  the  least  difficulty,  the  sum  of 
which  she  disposed  to  such  advantage. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 
MABEL'S    ANODYNE. 

FOUR  days  after  the  children's  presentation  George  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool. The  Committee,  in  fact,  had  only  just  time  to  have  their  photo- 
graphs taken  and  presented  to  him  in  the  station,  five  minutes  before  the 
starting  of  the  train.  Beside  the  children  and  Archer  Lawley,  who  was 
to  accompany  him  to  Liverpool,  a  crowd  of  his  well-wishers  had  come  to 
bid  him  good-bye.  An  immense  depth  and  warmth  of  heart  lie  hid 
beneath  the  chilling  surface  of  these  West  Riding  folk,  which  only  a  rare 
and  great  occasion  discloses ;  and  George  was  surprised  to  see  in  the 
crowd  many  a  man  and  woman  who  had  seemed  barely  to  tolerate  his 
visits,  and  who  had  seemed  to  accept  any  kindness  he  had  done  them 
ungraciously,  and  almost  offensively.  In  some  cases  the  general  feeling 
expressed  itself  in  tangible  and  embarrassing  shapes.  One  old  lady,  for 
instance,  thrust  into  the  carriage  to  him  kindly,  but  of  course  ostenta- 
tiously, a  vast  pasty.  " Tak'  it,"  she  said;  "it's  gooid.  There's  aboon 
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four  aance  of  butter  in  it."  While  another,  her  near  neighbour,  not  to 
be  outdone,  had  wrapped  up  a  sparerib  of  pork  in  a  red  pocket  handker- 
chief, which  she  forced  on  George,  probably  as  a  provision  in  case  of 
shipwreck.  "  It's  hooam  fed,"  she  said ;  "  there's  little  like  it  where 
th'art  baan,  thou  knaws."  Mr.  Lightowlers  too  was  there,  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  millgirls,  teachers — mostly  in  tears — who  had  sacrificed 
half  a  day's  wage  to  this  farewell.  Mr.  Lightowlers  had  now  got  abreast 
of  the  speech  he  should  have  made  at  the  meeting.  Short  as  it  was,  it 
had  cost  him  much  time  and  thought,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  done 
him  and  the  school  he  represented  credit,  if  he  had  got  it  out,  as  he 
meant  to  do,  at  the  station.  But  he  didn't.  He  had  nearly  begun  it, 
however,  when  the  train  started,  and  George  swept  past  the  platform 
(on  which  Mr.  Lightowlers  stood,  hemming  to  clear  his  throat)  amid 
cheers,  tears,  and  waving  of  wet  handkerchiefs. 

"  What  a  kindly  people,  Lawley  !  "  exclaimed  George,  very  much 
affected,  turning  from  the  window,  when  a  curve  at  last  hid  the  crowd 
on  the  platform  from  his  sight. 

"  They're  the  kindest  people  in  the  world,"  replied  Lawley,  "  and 
they  know  it." 

It  was  a  great  demonstration  of  feeling  in  favour  of  a  man  who  had 
not  been  two  years  amongst  them,  but  the  crowd  was  brought  together 
not  only  by  a  sense  of  George's  merits,  but  by  a  sense  of  his  wrongs. 
Why  should  they  have  to  take  this  public  farewell  of  him  at  a  railway 
station  ?  Becase  Dr.  Clancy,  at  Mr.  Gant's  instigation,  had  forbidden 
any  meeting  for  the  purpose  in  the  schools.  And  besides  this  sense  of 
George's  kindliness,  and  this  sense  of  injustice  done  him,  there  was  also 
the  sense  of  a  parting  like  that  of  death — for  a  voyage  to  Aiistralia  is 
almost  as  dim  and  dreadful  in  the  imagination  of  the  inland  poor  as  he 
voyage  to  the  other  world.  All  these  feelings  brought  such  a  crowd  to 
the  station  that  strangers  were  under  the  impression  some  prince  or  mur- 
derer must  be  in  the  train. 

"  It's  nobbut  a  parson,"  answered  a  railway  porter  in  reply  to  one 
such  curious  inquirer. 

"  But  what's  he  done  1 " 

"  Nowt." 

With  this  explanation  the  anxious  inquirer  had  perforce  to  be  con- 
tent, for  his  informant  was  a  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway  porter, 
and  extraordinarily  courteous  and  communicative  for  one  of  that  com- 
pany's officials. 

Quitting  George  himself,  we  shall  follow  his  thoughts  back  to  the 
Grange,  to  "  the  nursery,"  to  Mabel,  utterly  miserable  for  the  moment, 
seated  at  the  table,  with  her  head  resting  on  it,  buried  between  her  clasped 
hands.  She  had  kept  up  all  through  with  wonderful  courage  and  cheer- 
fulness, until,  just  at  the  last  moment,  some  remark  made  by  George  (in 
setting  a  watch  he  had  given  her)  about  the  difference  between  English 
and  Australian  time,  brought  suddenly  the  distance  which  was  to  sepa- 
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rate  them  vividly  before  her.  All  her  spirit  in  a  moment  slipped  away 
from  her  like  water,  and  left  her  sobbing  and  clinging  to  George  like  a 
little  child,  as  he  folded  her  in  a  last  embrace.  It  was  not  like  Mabel, 
but  for  the  last  few  weeks  she  had  been  on  the  strain  to  keep  cheerful, 
hopeful,  and  happy  in  George's  company,  and  the  reaction  came  upon  her 
just  a  minute  too  soon.  In  another  minute  he  was  gone.  She  heard 
him  hurry  down  the  stairs,  heard  the  hall-door  open  and  shut,  heard  the 
cab  drive  off,  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  as  in  a  dim  dream  ;  and  still  the  same 
sounds  followed  each  other  in  the  same  order,  over  and  over  and  over 
again  in  her  mind — his  step  on  the  stairs,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
door,  and  the  rattle  of  the  cab  on  the  pavement.  She  could  no  more 
get  them  out  of  her  head  than  we  can  get  a  haunting  tune  out  of  our 
head ;  and  behind  them  was  a  great  trouble,  which  she  knew  was  there, 
but  shrank  from  facing.  Out  of  this  stupor  she  at  last  roused  herself. 
Her  spirit  rallied  and  reasserted  itself,  and  forced  her  into  doing  what 
certainly  no  other  girl  in  "Wefton  would  think  of  doing  in  the  same  cir- 
c  umstances — sick- visiting. 

There  are  a  great  many  receipts  for  the  cure  of  melancholy.  There 
is  that  in  The  Spleen : — "  Fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies  ! "  There  is 
old  Burton's : — "  Be  not  solitary ;  be  not  idle."  There  is  Johnson's 
improvement  upon  it : — "If  you  are  idle,  be  not  solitary;  if  you  are 
solitary,  be  not  idle."  But  the  best  receipt  in.  the  world  we  believe  to 
be  this — Find  some  one  more  wretched  than  yourself,  and  get  out  of 
yourself  in  trying  to  relieve  him.  It  includes  Green's,  Burton's,  John- 
son's receipt  of  occupation  and  company ;  but  it  prescribes  an  occupation 
that  will  take  you  out  of  yourself  most,  and  a  company  that  puts  to 
shame  your  discontent.  Anyhow,  Mabel  had  found  it  of  old  the  most 
effective  remedy  for  depression,  and  now,  by  a  great  effort,  she  forced 
herself  to  a  recourse  to  it.  She  chose  the  worst  case  on  her  list,  that  of 
the  sick  child  of  a  poor  woman,  who  was  expiating  by  starvation  the 
crime  of  being  kicked  almost  to  death  by  her  drunken  husband.  He 
had  been  sent  to  prison  for  a  month  for  the  assault — just  in  the  nick 
of  time  for  him  ;  for,  as  he  had  pawned  all  he  could  lay  hands  on  for 
drink,  till  there  was  not  another  drop  to  be  had,  and  nothing  left,  there- 
fore, to  live  for,  he  was  perfectly  content  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
Queen.  Meantime  his  wife  was  left  to  console  herself  with  such  sweet 
memories  of  him  as  remained  to  her — five  tender  pledges  of  his  love,  the 
youngest  five  weeks  old,  and  the  tickets  of  eight  other  pledges  in  the 
generous  charge  of  an  uncle.  It  is  said  that  the  children  of  the  very 
poor  die  in  heaps,  and  that  the  mortality  amongst  them  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion greater  than  that  amongst  those  of  the  more  comfortable  classes, 
and  this,  no  doubt,  is  something  to  be  thankful  for.  Of  them,  at  least, 
it  is  true  : — 
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We  give  this  pessimist  sentiment  as  we  find  it  in  the  Greek  chorus,  in 
order  not  to  shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  sex,  who  are  optimists  to  a 
man.     But  though,  as  we  say,  vast  numbers  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
die,  it  is  amazing  how  much  it  takes,  in  many  cases,  to  kill  them.     Cer- 
tainly it  cost  Death  as  much  trouble  to  kill  a  brace  of  Mrs.  Houlds- 
worth's  children  as  it  would  have  taken  him  to  empty  a  palace.   He  had 
fair  game  to  begin  with  in  children  born  of  a  drunken  father  and  an  ill- 
used  and  half-starved  mother,  while  from  their  birth  they  were  them- 
selves half-starved  and  ill-used,  and  so  clothed  that  it  would  have  been 
almost  better  to  have  let  them  go  naked.    At  least,  then,  the  rain  would 
have  run  off,  and  not  lodged  in  their  broken  boots  and  tattered  shirts. 
Then  Death  served  out  to  them  in  quick  succession  almost  every  childish 
disease  in  his  dispensary,  and  followed  up  this  volley  with  the  bayonet, 
in  the  shape  of  Dr.  Dredge's  lancet  and  leeches,  in  vain.     He  then  ran 
over  the  eldest  boy  with  a  hansom,  who,  however,  emerged  almost  as 
unhurt  as  a  hen  from  under  the  vehicle,  while  the  youngest  but  one 
drank  from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  kettle  without  being  much  worse  than 
his  father  from  his  fiery  potations.     But  at  last  the  health  of  the  eldest 
boy  gave  way,  after  three  years'  siege,  during  which  it  was  almost  con- 
tinually mined  within  by  starvation  and  assaulted  without  by  disease 
and  cold.     He  broke  down  suddenly  and  died  in  three  days,  to  the  inex- 
pressible grief  of  his  mother,  who  complained  piteously  to  Mabel,  that  in 
five  weeks  more  he  would  have  been  a  half-timer,  and  brought  her  in 
three  shillings  a  week.     He  was  buried  in  a  parish  coffin  and  in  a 
pauper's  grave,  a  week  after  his  father  was  committed  to  jail ;  and  the 
funeral  cortege  consisted  of  his  mother  (with  a  borrowed  veil  hiding  her 
two  still  black  eyes),  a  warm-hearted  old  Irish  washerwoman,  his  two 
brothers,  and  his  little  sister  Minnie.     The  day  was  wet  and  bitter,  the 
cemetery  exposed,  and  that  corner  of  it  in  which  paupers  were  flung 
together  was  ankle-deep  in  water,  and  Minnie's  boots  seemed  made  of 
rather  stout  blotting-paper.     Her  brother  John  George,  in  a  black  box, 
being  lowered  roughly  into  a  filthy  hole,  and  scolded  to  the  last  by  a  man 
in  a  white  nightshirt,  was  Minnie's  idea  of  the  ceremony.     She  was  at 
no  loss  either  to  account  for  this  frightful  punishment  which  had  over- 
taken her  brother.     For  the  day  before  he  died  he  would  get  out  of  bed 
(the  child  was  wandering),  in  spite  of  his  mother's  threat  "  to  put  him 
in  the  black  man's  cellar  if  he  stirred."     This  then  was  the  black  man's 
cellar  into  which  he  was  now  being  put.     It  was  a  horrible  punishment, 
and   had   its   due  effect  on  Minnie  when   her  turn   came,   which   it 
did  the  next  day.     For  the   cold,  which   seemed  to  turn  to   ice  the 
very  marrow  in  her  bones,  settled  deep  on  her  lungs,  and  she  took 
her  brother's  place  in  bed.     Be  sure  she  was  docility  itself  with  "  the 
black  man's  cellar "  always  before  her  eyes,  and  was  afraid  to  disturb 
her  mother  at  night  by  asking  for  a  drink,  though  she  was  parched  with 
thirst. 

This  was  the  patient  little  patient  Mabel  set  forth  to  see.     Certainly 
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we  have  taken  an  unconscionable  time  in  introducing  her,  but  Minnie 
was  once  a  pet  of  ours,  and  pets  are  always  bores  to  strangers.  She'll 
not  trouble  the  reader  much  longer,  however,  or  any  one  else  either. 
Mabel,  having  put  up,  with  her  usual  stores  for  the  replenishment  of 
Mrs.  Houldsworth's  empty  larder,  a  most  gorgeous  doll,  set  forth  to  find, 
in  helping  this  hopeless  household,  the  anodyne  she  sought.  Mrs. 
Houldsworth's  was  a  horrid  little  hole  of  a  house — a  single  room,  of 
such  narrow  dimensions  that,  if  it  was  not  for  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Houldsworth  in  taking  out  of  it  every  stick  of  portable  furniture,  Mabel 
would  hardly  have  found  room  to  move  without  tumbling  a  chair  over, 
or  over  a  child.  Almost  the  only  furniture  in  the  place,  in  fact,  was  a 
bed,  and  a  settle  made  up  as  a  bed  at  the  far  side  of  the  fire.  Minnie 
was  lying  still  as  death  on  the  settle,  and  took  no  more  notice  of  Mabel 
than  she  had  taken  all  the  morning  of  her  mother,  or  of  her  two  bro- 
thers, who  were  having  a  rather  noisy  game  of  funeral,  digging  a  hole  in 
a  little  heap  of  coals  (kept  inside  the  door  for  safety  and  for  a  seat),  and 
trying  to  force  a  half-starved  cat  to  lie  in  it  till  they  covered  her  well  up. 
Their  draggled  and  dogged-looking  mother,  who  had  a  baby  of  about  six 
weeks  old  at  her  breast,  would  now  and  then  object  in  really  tremendous 
litoguage,  not  to  the  game  itself,  but  to  the  noise  they  made  in  playing  at 
it.  They  didn't  mind  her  in  the  least,  but  at  Mabel's  entry  they  lost 
their  presence  of  mind,  and  thereby  the  cat,  which  escaped  out  of  doors, 
while  their  mother,  at  sight  of  the  basket,  rose  and  looked  as  amiable  as 
she  could,  which  wasn't  nmch. 

"  How's  Minnie,  Mrs.  Houldsworth  1 " 

"  Shoe's  a  deal  waur,  Miss.  I  can  mak'  nowt  on  her  to-day.  She 
taks  no  notice  of  nobody." 

Mabel  stepped  across  to  the  settle  and  smoothed  aside  the  hair  from 
the  fixed  eyes  which  had  a  far-off  and  fearful  expression  in  them.  She  was 
looking  into  "the  black  man's  cellar"  with  a  presentiment  that  she 
would  be  thrust  there  soon  herself  by  her  mother. 

"  Don'4;  you  know  me,  Minnie  ? " 

No;  Minnie  didn't  know  her.  Mabel  then  produced  the  dazzling 
doll.  She  had  promised  it  yesterday  morning,  and  the  child  looked  and 
longed  for  it  with  the  double  impatience  of  childhood  and  illness  all  that 
day  and  all  the  night  through,  and  still  this  morning  she  kept  worrying 
her  mother  about  it  with  fretful  persistence,  till  that  good  lady,  pouncing 
upon  her  savagely,  brought  at  once  before  the  child's  eyes,  by  her  shrill 
scolding,  the  horrible  hole  into  which  her  brother  had  been  shut  up  for 
his  naughtiness.  That  picture  of  the  funeral,  changing  from  moment  to 
moment,  like  a  kaleidoscope,  into  different  phases,  all  of  them  frightful, 
cowed  and  fascinated  her,  and  fixed  her  eyes  for  hours  with  the  expres- 
sion which  seemed  to  look  through  Mabel  at  some  grisly  spectre  in  the 
distance.  But  the  doll,  gorgeous  as  a  sunset,  caught  and  recalled  her 
notice.  She  clutched  it  greedily,  and  hugged  it  and  held  it  from  her  to 
look  at,  and  hugged  it  to  her  again  with  extraordinary  energy  and 
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interest,  her  weakness  being  considered.  Then  she  looked  up  from  it  to 
Mabel,  at  first  with  the  puzzled  expression  of  one  who  is  trying  to  make 
out  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  in  a  strange  tongue — for  kindness  was 
Greek  to  her — and  then  with  a  wan,  faint,  and  flickering  smile,  as  if  she 
had  mastered  the  meaning  and  found  it  very  good. 

"  Do  you  like  the  doll,  Minnie  ?  " 

Minnie's  reply  was  more  eloquent  than  words.  She  again  held  the 
doll  from  her  for  a  moment  to  admire,  and  expressed  her  admiration  by 
hugging  it  again  to  her  heart. 

"  You  must  give  it  something  to  eat,  and  show  it  how  to  eat, 
Minnie."  For  Minnie  had  refused  all  food,  even  beef  tea,  for  three 
days,  and  Mabel  was  trying  by  this  stratagem  to  coax  her  into  having 
some  jelly  she  had  brought.  It  was  no  use.  Minnie  tried,  but  couldn't 
swallow,  and  held  out  the  doll  to  Mabel  to  be  fed  in  her  place.  Just 
then  the  two  boys,  whom  the  sight  of  the  jelly  attracted,  pressed  so  im- 
portunately against  Mabel  that  their  mother  cuffed  one  and  scolded  both 
BO  shrilly  that  Minnie's  terror  returned  upon  her.  She  clutched  Mabel's 
hand,  just  as  it  was  taking  the  doll  from  her,  and  clung  to  it  while  the 
old  fixed  and  fearful  and  far-off  expression  came  back  into  her  eyes. 
Mabel  saw  in  a  moment  that  Minnie  was  in  mortal  terror  of  her  mother, 
and  saw  also  no  less  clearly  that  the  child  had  not  long  to  live.  It  was 
horrible  to  think  she  should  die  shrinking  from  the  only  hand  there  was 
to  minister  to  her. 

"  Mrs.  Houldsworth,  I  shall  nurse  Minnie  for  a  few  hours,  if  you 
will  kindly  call  at  the  Grange,  and  say  that  I  shall  not  be  home  for 
some  time.  I  dare  say  you  have  marketing  to  do,  and  will  be  glad  to 
get  free.  You  need  not  hurry  back,  as  I  shall  stay  at  least  three  hours." 
Mabel  reinforced  her  marketing  suggestion  by  putting  a  few  shillings 
into  Mrs.  Houldsworth's  hand,  and  got  rid  of  both  boys  at  the  same  time 
by  giving  them  threepence  each  to  spend  with  their  mother  in  the  market. 

Having  Minnie  to  herself — we  need  hardly  say  that  "  Minnie  "  was 
Mabel's  name  for  the  child,  not  that  current  in  the  Houldsworth  house- 
hold, where  she  was  known  as  "  Wilhelmina  " — having  Minnie  to  her- 
self, Mabel  recalled  her  attention  by  pretending  to  force  the  doll  from 
her  grasp,  and  then,  being  an  adept  in  dealing  with  children,  got  out  of 
Minnie  piecemeal,  by  coaxing  and  skilful  questions,  the  cause  of  her 
terror.  She  found  it  no  use  to  tell  the  child  that  her  brother  had  never 
been  in  the  black  box  at  all,  since  her  mother,  according  to  the  invariable 
custom  of  the  poor,  had  held  her  up  and  shown  her  his  ghastly  face  as 
he  lay  in  his  coffin  the  moment  before  it  was  closed.  So  Mabel  had  to 
try  another  tack,  and  tell  her  that  God  had  taken  her  brother  out  of  the 
black  box  and  out  of  the  filthy  hole,  and  brought  him  to  a  beautiful 
palace,  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  garden.  This  didn't  mend  matters 
much.  Minnie  had  heard  the  name  of  God  daily  from  her  father,  and 
often  from  her  mother,  but  always  coupled  as  inseparably  with  the  name 
of  hell,  and  with  the  ideas  hell  suggests,  as  it  is  in  some  Christian  creeds. 
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Mabel  therefore  had  to  avoid  this  discredited  name  altogether,  and  to 
speak  of  a  very  kind  person  taking  care  of  her  brother. 

"  Kind  as  oo  ?  "  asked  Minnie,  looking  anxiously  up  at  Mabel. 

"  Oh,  ever,  ever,  ever  so  much  kinder." 

This  was  too  much  for  Minnie's  imagination.  She  lay  still  for  a 
moment,  looking  at  the  doll  and  trying  to  grasp  this  overpowering  idea, 
till  she  had  to  give  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 

"  Will  oo  tak'  me  aat  of  black  box  1 " 

From  which  question  it  was  plain  both  that  Minnie  had  made  her 
mind  up  that  she  was  to  be  put  into  the  black  box,  and  also  that  she 
preferred  to  trust  to  mercies  she  knew  to  take  her  out.  Hereupon 
Mabel,  like  a  modern  theologian,  had  again  to  modify  her  system  to  suit 
the  new  situation.  To  make  herself  at  once  intelligible  and  credible  to 
Minnie,  she  seemed  to  represent  her  brother  as  sent  by  post  to  heaven ; 
as  put  into  his  coffin  as  into  an  envelope,  which,  having  been  posted  in 
the  grave,  was  broken  open  on  its  arrival  in  heaven,  where  he  was 
released.  She  had  now  to  return  to  a  less  materialistic  view. 

"  They  won't  put  you  into  the  black  box,  Minnie ;  angels  will  take 
you  up  in  their  arms  to  heaven." 

The  imagination  even  of  a  child  in  the  West  Riding  is  torpid.  Minnie 
made  a  feeble  attempt  to  follow  Mabel's  pictures  of  angels  and  of  heaven, 
but  fell  back  tired,  and  contented  with  the  assurance  that  she  was  not  to 
be  put  into  the  black  box.  Her  faith  in  this  assurance  was  absolute, 
and  it  took  a  dead  weight  of  horror  off  her  heart ;  at  the  same  time  it 
was  bound  up  with  Mabel's  presence.  Thus  comforted,  Minnie,  for  the 
first  time  since  she  was  taken  ill,  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  with  Mabel's 
forefinger  clutched  in  her  little  hand.  An  hour  later  her  mother's  shrill 
voice  roused  her,  and  conjured  up  a  frightful  nightmare,  which  seemed 
to  take  four  days  in  unfolding  its  funereal  horrors,  though  it  really  lasted 
only  the  few  twilight  seconds  between  a  sound  sleep  and  thorough  wake- 
fulness.  She  started  up  with  a  truly  heart-aching  scream  :  "  I'll  be  gooid 
— I'll  be  goo — id  !  "  This  last  word  being  prolonged  into  such  a  cry  of 
agony  as  haunted  Mabel  for  many  a  day.  Minnie,  in  her  dream,  had 
got  to  that  climax  of  horror  in  her  own  funeral,  when  the  coffin  having 
been  screwed  down  upon  her,  and  borne  to  the  cemetery,  and  lowered 
into  the  foul  and  slimy  grave,  the  mourners  turn  to  leave  it  for  ever,  as 
the  impatient  sexton  flings  upon  it  the  first  shovelful  of  mud.  The  per- 
spiration stood  in  beads  on  Minnie's  forehead,  her  eyes  were  starting 
from  her  head,  and  her  cheeks  were  drawn  with  such  an  expression  of 
horror  as  made  her  look  old  and  weird  and  withered.  "  Minnie  ! "  cried 
Mabel,  almost  in  a  scream,  startled  out  of  herself,  and  seeking  to  rouse 
the  child  instantaneously.  At  the  sound  of  Mabel's  voice,  as  by  an  exor- 
cism, the  horrible  possession  gave  place,  and  a  smile  of  the  most  perfect 
relief  and  love  and  trust  dawned  in  the  child's  face  as  she  recognised 
Mabel  bending  anxiously  over  her.  Let  us  hope  life  is  such  a  dream, 
with  such  an  awakening. 
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This  paroxysm  seemed  to  exhaust  Minnie's  remaining  strength.  She 
lay  back,  quite  still,  with  closed  eyes,  and  breathing  that  grew  more  and 
more  quick  and  laboured  till,  as  the  rattle  began  in  her  throat,  and  the 
old  terror  was  returning  into  her  face  (for  she  vividly  remembered  the 
rattle  in  her  brother's  throat,  and  what  followed),  she  opened  her  eyes, 
and,  stretching  her  arms  to  Mabel,  cried  in  a  terrified  voice,  "  Do  tak' 
me  in  oor  arms  !  "  Mabel  took  up  the  dying  child  with  exceeding  ten- 
derness, and  was  again  rewarded  with  a  smile  of  such  peace  and  trust  as 
she  has  never  forgotten.  Minnie,  with  her  head  nestled  against  Mabel's 
bosom,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  face  with  the  look  a  dying  Catholic 
fastens  on  his  crucifix.  She  tried  twice  to  say  something,  but  Mabel 
could  not  catch  the  whisper.  It  was,  no  doubt,  something  loving,  for 
Minnie,  after  the  second  attempt  to  speak,  made  an  effort  to  raise  her 
arm  to  Mabel's  neck ;  but  it  fell  back,  and  she  could  only  pout  her  lips 
as  for  a  kiss,  when  the  last  long  breath  came  and  went,  and  life  with  it. 

"  She's — she's  gone  !  "  cried  Mabel,  awed  and  moved  profoundly. 

"  Ay,  shoe's  goan,"  said  the  mother,  looking  critically  into  the  still 
face  which  had  fallen  back  over  Mabel's  arm.  "  Shoe's  aat  of  it  all ; 
shoo  is." 

Without  another  word  she  took  the  body  from  Mabel,  and  laid  it 
gently  down  on  the  settle,  while  a  single  tear  found  its  way  down  a  deep 
furrow  in  her  cheek  and  dropped  on  the  child's  dead  face.  She  had  been 
a  loving  little  child  herself  once,  but  misery  had  scorched  up  her  heart 
into  a  desert.  Going  to  the  door,  she  screamed  out  to  James  Henry, 
who  was  pegging  a  top  bought  out  of  Mabel's  threepence,  and  bid  him 
"  tell  Mary  Flaherty  that  our  "Wilhelmina  is  deead,  and  ax  her  if  shoo'l 
coome  and  help  to  lig  her  aat."  Meantime  Mabel  stood  by  the  settle 
thinking,  not  without  tears,  what  a  sad  little  life  it  was,  and  wondering 
reverently  what  was  its  meaning  : — 

Eiddle  of  destiny,  who  can  show 
What  thy  short  visit  meant,  or  know 
"What  thy  errand  here  below  ? 

She  was  not  left  long  to  such  musing,  for  the  neighbours,  hearing  of  a 
death — a  death  is  one  of  the  few  treats  in  their  dull  lives — crowded  in, 
and  disgusted  Mabel  with  their  cool  criticisms  on  the  corpse.  "  Mrs. 
Houldsworth,"  she  said  aside  to  that  good  lady,  giving  her  some  more 
money  out  of  her  slender  purse,  "  don't  let  the  coffin  be  black.  I  shall 
bring  some  flowers  to-morrow."  Next  day  she  brought  the  flowers,  and 
on  the  fourth  day  she  was  in  the  cemetery  chapel  before  the  funeral 
arrived,  and  was  the  last  to  leave  the  little  grave. 

By  this  sad  diversion  Mabel  softened  the  first  sorrow  of  separation. 
It  is  a  good  receipt,  if  Misery  attack  you,  to  carry  the  war  into  her  own 
camp  and  head-quarters,  and  we  beg  any  despondent  reader  to  try  it : — 

Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidus  imperti ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum. 
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To  the  large  class  called  general  readers  the  most  entertaining  part  of 
biography  is  that  which  relates  to  affairs  of  the  heart.  One  need  not  go 
deep  into  human  nature  to  seek  the  causes  of  this  predilection,  and  if 
one  should  do  so  it  would  be  only  to  repeat  truisms  and  paraphrase 
proverbs.  Indeed,  the  books  devoted  to  the  love-stories  of  celebrated 
people  would  form  a  curious  and  not  a  small  collection.  It  is  said  that 
in  Germany  there  are  continual  publications  relating  to  Gothe's  youth- 
ful fancy  for  Frederica  Brion,  which  have  come  to  be  called  '  Die 
Frederike-Literatur; '  and  in  France  it  seems  that  the  last  word  has  not 
yet  been  said  about  George  Sand  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  notwithstanding 
several  volumes  on  the  subject  which  came  out  twenty  years  ago.  There 
is  a  branch  of  literature  devoted  to  people  who  have  been  famous  for 
their  love-affairs  only,  of  which  the  letters  of  Mdlle.  de  Lespinasse  and 
of  Mdlle.  A'isse  are  specimens,  and  which  increases  yearly.  There  is  no 
apology  or  explanation  necessary,  therefore,  for  offering  an  account  of 
the  single  love-affair  of  one  of  the  greatest  English  authors,  especially  as 
the  object  of  his  affection  was  a  woman  who  has  many  titles  to  lasting 
remembrance  herself.  In  all  notices  of  Gibbon  hitherto  this  passage 
has  been  treated  as  an  incident  rather  than  an  episode.  In  the  most 
recent  work  on  him  (by  Mr.  James  Cotter  Morison  in  the  "  English 
Men  of  Letters  ")  less  than  half-a-dozen  pages  are  given  to  the  subject — 
two  to  the  affair  itself,  and  four  to  exonerating  Gibbon  from  the  accu- 
sation of  coldness  and  inconstancy.  Perhaps  with  the  data  which  Mr. 
Morison  had  at  command  when  he  wrote,  he  was  impartial  in  acquitting 
Gibbon  from  these  charges ;  but  even  if  the  latter  was  excusable  for  not 
marrying  against  his  father's  will,  as  without  it  he  could  not  marry 
comfortably,  there  is  no  excuse  offered  for  his  wooing  and  addressing  a 
young  lady  without  the  certainty  of  his  father's  consent  under  those 
circumstances.  Since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Morison's  notice  all  the 
particulars  of  the  story  have  been  made  public  for  the  first  time.  It  has 
an  interest  which  could  not  have  been  guessed  from  the  scanty  accounts 
previously  given  :  the  persons  connected  with  it  are  famous  in  their  own 
right,  and  the  newly-revealed  qualities  of  the  heroine  give  it  a  place  in 
sentimental  literature  which  Gibbon's  poor  figure  as  a  lover  could  never 
have  commanded.  It  is  impossible  to  associate  romance  with  the 
countenance  which  prompted  Porson's  scurrile  jest,  and  poor,  blind,  old 
Mme.  du  Deffand's  angry  suspicion  when  she  tried  to  find  its  outlines. 
Yet  in  the  owner's  early  days  it  had  attractions  for  an  enthusiastic  girl, 
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whose  beauty,  intelligence,  and  goodness  marked  her  for  the  heroine  of  a 
love-story.  She  became,  moreover,  the  friend  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  and  women  of  her  time,  the  wife  of  a  chief  actor  in  the  stormy 
prologue  to  the  terrible  drama  of  the  Terror,  and  the  mother  of  Mme. 
de  Stae'l.  The  first  love  of  such  a  woman  would  be  worth  knowing, 
even  if  the  object  had  been  an  obscure  country  pastor  or  lawyer  of  her 
native  valleys;  and  as  it  was  evidently  the  groundwork  of  Mme.  de 
StaeTs  novel  of  Corinne,  it  is  curious  to  compare  the  fiction  with  the 
reality. 

In  the  chateau  of  Coppet,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  famous  as  the  home 
of  M.  and  Mme.  Necker  and  their  daughter  Mme.  de  Stael,  there  is  an 
old  tower  which  has  served  the  family  for  generations  as  a  muniment- 
room.  In  it  are  stored  journals,  memoranda,  documents  of  every  sort, 
and  a  collection  of  letters,  amounting  to  twenty-seven  volumes,  addressed 
to  M.  and  Mine.  Necker,  and  signed  by  almost  every  famous  contempo- 
rary name  in  France,  and  by  many  of  other  nations,  with  copies  of 
important  letters  written  in  reply.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  pos- 
sibly the  prolonged  life  of  Mme.  de  StaeTs  daughter-in-law,  the  late 
owner  of  Coppet  and  its  archives,  who  died  but  three  years  ago,  this 
treasure  of  memoir  and  biography  has  remained  untouched  until  the 
past  twelvemonth.  The  mine  has  been  opened  at  last  by  M.  Othenin 
d'Haussonville,  who  has  published  what  he  terms  a  series  of  studies 
on  the  Salon  de  Mme.  Necker,  his  great-great-grandmother.  The  first 
chapter  contains  a  very  interesting  and  touching  account  of  the  girlhood 
of  this  lady,  from  which,  and  the  testimony  of  a  few  other  witnesses,  the 
love-passage  of  Mr.  Gibbon  can  be  truly  set  forth. 

Suzanne  Churchod  was  born  in  July  1737  in  the  manse  of  the  little 
Swiss  village  of  Grassy  or  Grassier,  too  insignificant  to  be  even  named 
in  Murray's  guide-book.  Her  father,  Louis  Antoine  Churchod,  was 
minister  of  the  Protestant  church  which  stood  opposite  his  unpretending 
abode,  a  white-walled,  green- shuttered,  small,  square  building,  with  a 
strip  of  garden  and  small  fruit-trees  dividing  it  from  the  road,  like  scores 
which  everybody  has  seen  who  has  been  in  Switzerland.  Her  mother's 
family  name  was  Albert  de  Nasse ;  she  belonged  to  the  petty  nobility  of 
Dauphiny,  whence  she  had  fled  with  her  father  from  the  religious  perse- 
cutions under  Louis  XV.  Suzanne  took  rather  too  much  pride  in  her 
drop  of  good  blood,  and  at  one  time  in  her  girlish  career  she  signed  her- 
self "  Churchod  de  Nasse,"  and  had  her  letters  addressed  to  "  Mdlle. 
Albert  de  Nasse."  She  was  an  only  child  and  an  idol ;  her  good  parents 
spared  no  pains  in  teaching  and  training  her ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they 
also  spoiled  her,  and  gave  her  a  consequence  in  her  own  eyes  which  they 
'themselves  never  assumed.  Besides  her  aristocratic  pretensions,  she 
inherited  from  her  mother  force  of  character  and  personal  beauty.  The 
latter  is  so  uncommon  in  Switzerland  that  Mdlle.  Churchod 's  must  have 
been  the  more  striking,  and  her  reputation  for  personal  loveliness  was 
widespread.  She  has  left  a  portrait  of  herself  at  sixteen,  according  to 
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the  custom  of  the  day,  which  is  by  no  means  so  complimentary  ag 
descriptions  given  of  her  by  other  people.  "  A  face  which  betrays  youth 
and  gaiety ;  fair  hair,  and  complexion  lighted  up  by  soft,  laughing,  blue 
eyes ;  a  well- shaped  little  nose,  a  mouth  which  curves  upward,  and  a 
smile  which  answers  to  the  eyes;  a  tall,  well-proportioned  figure,  which 
lacks  the  advantage  of  elegance ;  a  rustic  deportment,  and  a  certain 
abruptness  of  movement  which  contrasts  strongly  with  a  sweet  voice  and 
modest  expression.  Such  is  the  sketch  of  a  portrait  which  you  may 
think  flattered."  That  it  was  not  flattered  any  one  may  see  by  the 
engraving  from  a  later  picture  of  her  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Stevens' 
Life  and  Times  of  Mme.  de  Stael ;  the  nose  is  aquiline  but  delicate,  and 
the  brows  are  finely  arched  in  a  beautiful,  expansive  forehead  ;  the 
expression  of  the  face  is  of  mingled  sprightliness  and  sentiment.  The 
painter  has  bestowed  a  grace  and  ease  which  the  original  never  possessed, 
but  all  contemporary  accounts  of  her  speak  of  her  beauty  in.  stronger 
terms  than  her  own,  and  the  Parisians  were  dazzled  by  her  brilliant 
fairness  and  freshness.  She  had  need  to  be  very  handsome,  or  her 
erudition  would  have  frightened  off  her  admirers.  Her  father  devoted 
himself  to  her  instruction,  and  gave  her  what  was  considered  a  solid 
education,  which  included  some  knowledge  of  the  classics,  mathematics, 
and  physical  science.  She  amused  herself  by  writing  in  Latin  to  a 
friend  of  her  father's,  who  replied  in  the  same  language,  complimenting 
her  on  her  Ciceronian  style — "  et  tan  tarn  eruditionem  in  tarn  molli 
planta."  To  these  severe  acquirements  she  added  the  feminine  accom- 
plishments of  French,  music,  painting,  and  embroidery. 

At  an  age  when  girls  are  usually  in  the  school- room  Suzanne  took 
an  active  part  in  the  hospitalities  of  her  father's  house,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  admirers.  The  first  of  these  were  young  ministers  from 
Geneva  and  Lausanne.  A  favourite  stratagem  of  the  clerical  adorers 
was  to  relieve  M.  Churchod  of  his  sabbath  services,  which  necessitated 
their  spending  the  day  and  night  at  Grassy.  On  Monday  morning  the 
volunteer  substitute  jogged  away  on  the  pastor's  old  grey  nag  Grison; 
Grison  had  to  be  sent  back  with  a  note  of  thanks  which  often  required  a 
response,  and  the  correspondence  devolved  upon  Suzanne.  Among  the 
records  of  this  period  is  a  written  promise  signed  by  two  young  divines, 
who  pledge  themselves  "  to  the  very  charming  young  lady  Mademoiselle 
Suzanne  Churchod  to  preach  at  Grassier  as  often  as  she  shall  exact, 
without  being  begged,  entreated,  pressed,  or  conjured,  because  it  was  tho 
sweetest  of  all  pleasures  to  oblige  her  on  every  occasion." 

Gossips  were  not  wanting  at  Grassy,  Geneva,  and  Lausanne;  the 
assiduity  of  the  young  preachers  was  commented  upon,  and  Suzanne  was 
censured  for  encouraging  it.  One  friend  (not  in  holy  orders  it  may  be  sup- 
posed) took  it  upon  himself  to  write  her  a  remonstrance,  telling  her  that 
when  church  was  over  she  should  "  drive  them  out  with  a  broom,  or  keep 
out  of  the  way  herself."  Interference  with  a  girl  who  was  living  at  home 
with  her  father  and  mother  savours  strongly  of  provincialism  and  Presby- 
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terianism,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  M.  and  Mdme.  Church  od  did  not 
take  tbe  best  care  of  their  daughter.  Some  of  her  secular  admirers  sent 
her  verses  which  might  have  scandalised  a  Paris  fine  lady.  This  country 
parson's  daughter  at  sixteen  received  very  well-turned  madrigals,  which 
alternately  praised  her  charms  and  deplored  her  rigour.  It  is  unlikely 
that  she  showed  her  parents  these  effusions,  although  she  made  no  secret 
of  her  correspondence  or  about  any  of  her  proceedings.  However  rigor- 
ous, Suzanne  in  her  teens  was  no  prude,  probably  because  of  her  very 
innocence.  Many  years  later,  Mme.  Necker,  the  paragon  of  married 
women  and  mothers,  whose  primness  was  a  source  of  both  amusement 
and  annoyance  to  her  visitors,  alluded  to  those  delightful  days  with  some 
shame  at  her  girlish  freedom  and  flightiness ;  she  confessed  that  she  had 
had  no  notion  of  propriety — "  my  simplicity  prevented  my  understanding 
it,  and  my  head  was  turned  by  flattery." 

The  young  men  only  did  their  share  in  spoiling  Suzanne.  Before  she 
was  fairly  grown  up  she  was  reported  a  sort  of  local  prodigy,  and  set  up 
like  a  little  goddess  in  the  centre  of  the  horizon  beyond  which  her 
imagination  did  not  reach.  Suzanne  Churchod's  first  appearance  in 
Lausanne  caused  a  sensation  which  the  inhabitants  and  strangers  living 
there  at  the  time  well  remembered  many  long  years  afterwards.  Lau- 
sanne for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  at  least  has  made  its  boast  of  a  learned 
and  literary  society  which  can  hold  its  own  against  that  of  any  city  in 
Europe.  Its  claims  have  been  recognised,  in  so  far  that  it  has  been  for 
a  century  and  a  half  the  chosen  resort  of  distinguished  men  of  various 
nations.  It  is  enough  to  mention  Yoltaire,  who  there  appeared  in  his 
own  tragedies  before  an  audience  whom  he  pronounced  to  be  "  as  good 
judges  as  there  were  in  Europe  ;  "  Gibbon,  who,  after  paying  it  several 
long  visits,  settled  there  to  finish  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  Mickiewicz,  the  Polish  poet,  who  at  one  time  had  a  chair  in  the 
Academy  ;  Sainte-Beuve,  who  there  delivered  the  course  of  lectures  on 
Port  Royal  which  constitute  six  volumes  of  his  published  works.  Not- 
withstanding all  this  literature  they  keep  a  little  behind  the  times.  M. 
d'Haussonville  says  wittily  that  in  1757  they  had  lost  the  hour  of  day, 
and  the  town-clock  still  marked  the  time  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet. 
Even  during  Sainte-Beuve's  sojourn  there  (1837-8)  there  was  a  lingering 
taste  for  literary  travesties  and  nicknames ;  the  young  people  carried 
on  their  flirtations  and  love-affairs  under  cover  of  his  lectures,  and  the 
damsels  gave  their  swains  the  names  of  defunct  young  Jansenists  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

In  Suzanne  Churchod's  heyday  free- thinking  was  coming  into  fashion 
throughout  the  polite  world.  Religion  was  an  active  force  among  the 
worthy  Swiss.  Their  morals  were  pure,  their  manners  were  simple, 
their  pleasures  were  innocent,  their  tastes  were  rather  pedantic.  The 
Academy,  or  as  we  should  say  College  or  University,  of  Lausanne,  gave  an 
intellectual  bias  to  the  whole  society,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ponderance of  grave  and  learned  professors  and  divinity  students,  young 
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people  enjoyed  an  importance  and  independence  unknown  elsewhere. 
On  summer  evenings  the  citizens  had  the  friendly  habit  of  resorting  to 
the  open  square  near  the  castle,  and  the  fine  old  Gothic  cathedral  in  the 
heart  of  the  academic  quarter  of  the  town,  where  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  old  feudal  families  (in  spite  of  aristocratic  distinctions  kept  up  to 
this  hour  in  that  ancient  republic)  mingled  with  those  of  the  middle 
class  to  talk  and  dance  and  sing  under  the  chestnut-trees.  There  were 
dancing  assemblies,  pic-nics,  and  clubs  or  societies  on  the  model  of  the 
Italian  literary  associations.  Suzanne  Churchod  was  brought  by  her 
parents  into  this  privileged  circle,  where  she  was  said  to  excel  all  the 
young  girls  in  beauty  and  all  the  young  men  in  knowledge.  Here  the 
black-coated  ranks  of  her  clerical  admirers  were  broken  by  the  students 
of  the  Academy  and  beaux  of  the  gay  set,  and  she  was  acknowledged  at 
once  as  queen  of  their  balls.  A  society  was  founded  in  her  honour,  called 
the  Academy  of  the  Springs,  from  a  spring  in  a  neighbouring  valley  where 
the  members  often  held  their  sessions  ;  it  was  organised  on  the  basis  of 
the  courts  of  love  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  but  the  members  took  their 
names  from  Mdlle.  Scud^ry's  romances  of  Clelie  and  Le  grand  Cyrus. 
Suzanne  was  made  president  (we  may  be  sure  she  was  not  called  chair- 
woman) under  the  name  of  Themire.  Every  young  man,  or  knight  of 
the  Academy  of  the  Springs,  as  he  was  termed,  was  required  to  wear 
the  colours  of  the  young  lady  who  pleased  him  best,  the  lady  to  recipro- 
cate the  compliment — that  is,  if  she  reciprocated  the  preference  we  may 
hope.  When  a  member  wished  to  change  his  or  her  colours,  the  reasons 
had  to  be  assigned  in  full  session,  and  the  Academy  decided  upon  their 
validity.  Every  candidate  was  required  to  give  a  truthful  portrait  of 
him  or  herself,  person,  mind,  and  character,  and  to  contribute  in  turn  an 
original  production,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  the  reading  and  discussion 
whereof  was  the  chief  business  of  the  meeting.  There  were  also  regular 
debates  on  stated  topics — as,  for  instance,  "  Does  mystery  in  itself  enhance 
the  pleasure  of  love,  and  can  friendship  of  the  same  sort  exist  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  as  between  two  men  and  two  women  ?  "  Arcadian 
days,  which  dwelt  long  in  the  memory  of  those  who  had  any  part  in 
them  !  Far  into  this  century  the  spot  was  still  shown  in  the  little  valley 
near  the  spring  where  the  youthful  academicians  gathered  in  fine 
weather,  and  the  throne  of  turf  from  which  their  lovely  president  ruled 
the  proceedings. 

Suzanne's  triumphs,  like  those  of  other  conquerors,  would  have  been 
incomplete  without  the  warning  voice  which  bade  her  remember  that 
she  was  but  human.  An  older  friend,  again  of  the  other  sex,  under- 
took the  part  of  monitor,  and  informed  her  that  she  showed  her  desire 
to  please  men  too  plainly,  and  even  although  they  all  believe  that  to  be 
woman's  chief  concern,  they  do  not  like  it  to  be  made  too  evident ;  warn- 
ing her  that  she  would  repel  instead  of  captivating  them  by  her  manner, 
<fec.  &c.  Any  attractive  young  lady  can  finish  the  sermon  from  memory. 
Suzanne  honestly  admitted  that  she  liked  the  praise  of  men  better  than 
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any  other  sort,  and  in  spite  of  her  unblushing  conduct  the  offended  sex 
did  not  cease  to  shower  upon  her  French  and  Latin  verses,  declarations 
of  love,  and  offers  of  marriage.  Although  the  young  coquette  confesses 
that  her  head  was  turned  by  adulation,  her  heart  was  apparently 
untouched  until  she  was  nearly  twenty.  About  the  time  that  she  was 
proclaimed  queen  of  wit  and  beauty,  there  arrived  at  Lausanne  a  young 
Englishman,  who  attracted  more  attention  than  was  generally  bestowed 
upon  strangers  of  his  age.  After  giving  promise  of  achievement  by  his 
precocious  though  desultory  taste  for  letters,  he  had  been  dismissed  from 
Oxford  for  joining  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  father,  a  Tory 
M.P.  in  easy  circumstances,  sent  him  to  be  cured  of  his  errors  under  the 
care  of  a  Swiss  Protestant  minister,  M.  Pavillard — a  change  in  his  mode 
of  life  which  came  very  hard  at  first.  This  was  Edward  Gibbon,  not 
yet  the  fat-faced  personage  who  confronts  the  title-page  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall,  but  a  slim,  studious  youth,  who  appeared  in  the  estimable 
society  of  Lausanne  with  the  twofold  distinction  of  his  errors  and  his 
reform.  He  was  gradually  admitted  to  their  select  diversions,  and  soon 
made  fast  friends  among  them.  His  foreign  birth,  his  natural  place  in. 
a  wider  sphere,  his  intense  application  to  learning  after  a  brief  outburst 
of  dissipation  in  company  with  some  idle  young  fellows  of  his  own  nation, 
his  speedy  reconversion  under  the  influence  of  his  wise  and  venerable 
tutor  and  the  Protestant  atmosphere  of  the  town,  combined  to  make  him 
a  little  lion  in  the  intelligent  circle  to  which  he  was  introduced.  He 
heard  on  all  sides  of  the  charms  and  talents  of  Mdlle.  Churchod,  and 
had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  her  before  they  met.  When  the  fated  day 
came  he  wrote  in  his  diary  :  "I  have  seen  Mdlle.  Churchod — Omnia 
vincit  Amor,  et  nos  cedamus  Amori." 

This  was  in  June  1757,  when  they  were  both  twenty;  he  was  her 
senior  only  by  a  few  months.  Suzanne  has  left  a  picture  of  him  as  he 
first  appeared  to  her  blue  eyes,  which  is  engaging  enough  :  "  He  has 
handsome  hair,  a  pretty  hand,  and  the  bearing  of  a  person  of  condition. 
His  face  is  so  singular,  so  full  of  cleverness,  that  I  know  none  which 
resembles  it.  He  has  so  much  expression  that  one  constantly  finds 
something  new  in  it.  His  gestures  are  so  appropriate  that  they  add 
much  to  his  words.  In  short,  he  has  one  of  those  extraordinary  physio- 
gnomies which  one  never  tires  of  studying,  depicting,  and  following." 
Gibbon  in  his  memoirs  gives  a  still  more  flattering  description  of  the 
young  girl.  His  account  of  the  events  which  ensued  is  brief  and  dry,  but 
he  implies  that  at  first,  although  his  suit  was  nob  discouraged,  he  was 
much  the  more  enamoured  of  the  two.  The  affectation  of  seeming  worse 
than  one  is  had  not  come  into  vogue.  Gibbon  had  to  the  full  the  decent 
desire  of  putting  his  best  foot  forward  which  belonged  to  his  respectable 
class  and  times.  He  took  no  pride  in  making  himself  out  a  Lovelace  to 
this  village  beauty,  but  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  he,  and  not  she,  was  the 
honourable  victim  of  the  affair.  But  there  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
man  may  ruin  a  young  girl,  and  that  Gibbon  did  not  destroy  Suzanne 
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Churchod's  happiness  for  life  is  due  to  the  vigour  of  her  intellect  and 
character.  After  making  her  acquaintance  he  improved  his  opportuni- 
ties to  the  utmost,  obtained  permission  to  visit  her  at  her  home,  which 
he  did  several  times  during  the  course  of  that  summer  and  autumn,  once 
staying  as  long  as  a  week.  An  interchange  of  letters  soon  began.  His  at 
first  betray  more  vanity  and  wish  to  dazzle  his  fair  correspondent  than  sen- 
timent. Like  other  lovers,  real  and  feigned,  he  counts  the  sand  since  the 
glass  was  turned  on  his  banishment,  and  tells  her  that  it  is  "  a  hundred 
and  twenty-one  hours  eighteen  minutes  and  thirty-three  seconds  since 
Grassy  disappeared  in  the  clouds."  In  the  next,  it  is  a  week  since  he 
has  seen  her,  "  and  to  say  that  it  seems  like  a  century  would  be  true  but 
hackneyed."  He  professes  himself  unwilling  to  use  the  language  of 
ordinary  lovers,  and  thus  to  forfeit  the  epithets  of  "  original  and  unique  " 
which  she  has  bestowed  upon  him  ;  yet  how  shall  he  convey  a  notion  of 
the  tedium  of  existence  since  they  parted  ?  He  then  relates  how  he  once 
passed  three  weeks  in  a  stupid  country-house  with  a  cross  old  crone  who 
talked  to  him  about  Gog  and  Magog,  Antichrist  and  her  private  inter- 
pretation of  the  Apocalypse,  with  no  books  and  no  neighbours,  except  an 
old  invalid  who  described  all  his  ailments,  and  two  country  gentlemen 
who  had  ruined  themselves  by  lawsuits,  and  believed  that  their  only 
hope  for  better  days  lay  in  the  division  of  Germany ;  but  one  being  a 
Prussian  and  the  other  an  Austrian,  they  could  not  agree  about  the  con- 
ditions. "  Well !  "  he  cries,  "  those  three  weeks  did  not  seem  half  so  long 
as  the  time  I  have  been  absent  from  you."  After  all,  this  is  not  an 
excess  of  ardour.  He  pays  her  elaborate  compliments  at  the  expense  of 
every  other  woman  in  the  world,  and  tells  her  of  a  picture  he  has  seen  in 
a  studio  and  taken  for  a  portrait  of  her,  but  the  painter  assured  him  that 
it  was  a  fancy  piece,  his  ideal  of  female  loveliness,  which  he  .had  sought  for 
in  vain  all  over  the  world ;  Gibbon  relates  this  adventure  only  to  exalt 
the  graces  of  Mdlle.  Churchod's  mind  and  character  above  those  of  her 
person.  This  artificial  and  laboured  tone  continues  throughout  the 
correspondence  on  his  side;  it  was  the  tone  of  the  time,  but  neither  in 
love-letters  nor  in  the  ludicrous  poetry  which  he  addresses  to  her  in 
defiance  of  the  rules  of  French  syntax  and  prosody,  is  there  one  touch  of 
true  tenderness  or  a  single  spark  of  real  passion.  Gibbon's  French 
verses  are  curiosities  of  literature,  as  he  wrote  French  prose  with  remark- 
able correctness  and  fluency.  At  length  he  began  to  write  as  an  accept 
suitor,  yet  he  did  not  depart  from  the  conventional  form  in  which 
professed  himself  to  be  "with  the  utmost  esteem  and  affection,  her  very 
humble  servant." 

There  are  no  letters  of  Suzanne's  belonging  to  the  early  stages  of  the 
correspondence.  Gibbon's  rejoinders  prove  that  she  usually  wrote  in  a 
bantering  strain.  From  the  beginning  of  her  engagement  she  kept  copies 
of  her  letters — a  strange  precaution  •  but  although  she  had  perfect  con- 
fidence in  his  attachment,  misgivings  as  to  the  result  of  the  connection 
beset  her  from  the  first.  The  warmth  and  depth  of  her  feelings  pervade 
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her  letters  to  him,  yet  she  wrote  with  a  dignity  and  self-restraint  which 
showed  how  fast  she  matured  under  the  influence  of  love.  But  already  the 
fear  of  objections  on  his  father's  part,  and  her  determination  not  to  resist 
them,  were  openly  expressed.  Clouds  soon  arose  from  this  source. 
Suzanne  made  it  a  condition  of  her  acceptance  that  her  lover  must  make 
his  home  in  Switzerland  as  long  as  her  parents  should  live.  To  this 
Gibbon  at  first  joyfully  subscribed,  but  before  long  he  began  to  complain 
of  it.  On  a  little  journey  to  Fribourg  he  wrote  her  a  letter  in  which  he 
was  ungenerous  and  uncandid  enough  to  hint  that,  as  she  saw  so  many 
obstacles  on  both  sides,  perhaps  an  avowal  of  indifference  from  him  would 
be  a  welcome  release  to  her.  With  many  reproaches  for  this  supposed 
coldness  and  protestations  of  his  own  devotion,  he  admits  his  fears  that 
the  condition  she  has  affixed  to  their  marriage  cannot  fail  to  wound  his 
father  both  in  his  parental  affection  and  in  his  ambition ;  still  he,  Edward, 
does  not  despair  of  reconciling  him  to  it ;  he  goes  on  to  retail  with  insuf- 
ferable egotism  and  cumbrous  complication  of  suppositions,  the  arguments 
with  which  he  will  soften  his  father's  resistance,  his  own  absence  of 
ambition,  indifference  to  worldly  honours,  philosophical  superiority  to 
wealth ;  he  will  remind  his  father  that  knowledge  has  been  his  only  pas- 
sion until  love  awoke  in  his  heart.  It  was  a  letter  to  dispel  a  girl's  illu- 
sions. Suzanne  replied  with  much  controlled  emotion :  she  reiterated 
that  she  could  not  allow  her  lover  to  disobey  or  even  to  distress  his 
father — the  love  she  bears  her  own  parents  is  her  measure  for  what  he 
owes  to  his ;  but  she  will  not  justify  herself  against  his  insinuation  of  her 
wishing  for  an  avowal  of  indifference  on  his  part.  "  I  never  supposed 
for  a  moment  you  could  imagine  such  a  thing ;  it  was  too  far  from  my 
heart  to  enter  my  thoughts." 

Her  forebodings  were  verified.  Gibbon's  stay  at  Lausanne  was 
drawing  to  a  close  when  they  first  met,  and  in  the  spring  of  1758,  about 
six  months  after  their  engagement,  he  went  home  to  England.  He 
wrote  twice  to  her  on  the  journey,  letters  which  seem  to  have  gone 
astray  ;  then  followed  a  languishing  correspondence,  a  present  of  his  first 
work,  Essai  sur  I  Etude  de  la  Litterature,  which  was  written  in  French  ; 
finally  a  letter  announcing  his  father's  relentless  opposition  to  their 
marriage,  and  his  own  mournful  acquiescence  in  it.  From  Gibbon's 
account  in  his  memoirs  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  rupture  of  his 
engagement  took  place  shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  and  ended 
all  communication  between  himself  and  Mdlle.  Churchod  :  "  I  soon 
discovered  that  my  father  would  not  hear  of  this  strange  alliance,  and 
that  without  his  consent  I  was  destitute  and  helpless.  After  a  painful 
struggle  I  yielded  to  my  fate  :  I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  son ; 
my  wound  was  insensibly  healed  by  time,  absence,  and  the  habits  of  a 
new  life.  My  cure  was  accelerated  by  a  faithful  report  of  the  tran- 
quillity and  cheerfulness  of  the  lady  herself ;  and  my  love  subsided  in 
friendship  and  esteem."  The  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  the  course 
of  events  is  proved  by  the  date  of  the  aforesaid  letter,  August  1762, 
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when  they  had  been  affianced  for  nearly  five  years.  In  it  he  repeats  the 
final  conversation  between  himself  and  his  father,  which  the  older  man 
closed  by  saying  :  "  Marry  your  foreigner — you  are  independent.  But 
remember  that  you  are  a  son  and  a  citizen."  Whereupon  his  son 
retired  to  his  chamber,  and  remained  there  two  hours.  "  I  will  not 
endeavour  to  describe  my  condition  to  you.  I  came  forth  to  tell  my 
father  that  I  would  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  my  life  to  him."  The 
epistle  concludes  with  the  obligatory  protestations  of  his  own  misery, 
and  prayers  for  the  lady's  happiness,  and  an  entreaty  that  she  will  not 
altogether  forget  him. 

In  the  meantime  other  griefs  were  gathering  about  Suzanne's  joyous 
existence,  and  gradually  shutting  out  its  brightness  altogether.  Early 
in  the  year  1760  she  lost  her  too  fond  and  indulgent  father;  Grassy 
passed  into  the  care  of  a  new  pastor;  the  widow  and  orphan  of  M. 
Churchod  were  left  almost  in  penury.  It  was  then  that  the  strength 
and  worth  of  Suzanne's  character  first  asserted  themselves.  She  turned 
her  talents  and  education  to  account  by  teaching.  There  is  a  tradition 
in  the  Pays  de  Yaud  of  the  beautiful  Mdlle.  Churchod  jogging  about  on  a 
little  donkey  to  the  houses  of  pupils  who  lived  out  of  town.  For 
upwards  of  three  years  she  followed  the  hard  calling  of  a  daily  governess 
bravely,  still  rejecting  offers  of  marriage,  still  clinging  to  the  belief  in  a 
conditional  engagement  to  Gibbon — a  cruel  situation,  a  sickening  change. 
The  young  woman's  courage  did  not  forsake  her,  but  the  serene  and 
even  temper  for  which  she  had  been  praised,  and  for  which  she  was 
remarked  in  after-times,  gave  way  under  the  trials  and  suspense  of  her  lot. 
Her  intercourse  with  her  mother  became  troubled ;  who  knows  with  what 
complaints  and  regrets  for  better  days  the  poor  woman,  whose  life  had 
been  full  of  reverses,  may  have  irritated  and  embittered  her  daughter's 
laborious  and  anxious  existence  1 — with  what  taunts  for  her  fidelity  to 
a  faithless  lover  when  there  were  eager  suitors  who  would  restore  them 
to  comfort  and  consideration  ?  That  painful  phase  is  known  only  by  the 
daughter's  bitter  self-reproaches  after  she  lost  her  mother,  and  even  into 
middle  age.  It  is  likely  that  Suzanne  exaggerated  her  shortcomings  as 
she  exaggerated  everything,  for  all  the  letters  of  condolence  which  she 
received  on  Madame  Churchod's  death,  early  in  the  year  1763,  laid  stress 
on  the  consolation  which  the  sense  of  her  duteousness  and  devotion  must 
afford  her. 

And  now  the  poor  girl  was  alone  in  the  world — father,  mother,  home, 
and  lover  gone — earning  her  bitter  bread  by  uncongenial  drudgery;  an  ob- 
ject of  charity  where  she  had  been  a  goddess ;  still  admired  and  courted, 
yet  with  nothing  before  her  except  the  dismal  perspective  of  the  life  of  a 
daily  governess,  or  a  marriage  without  love.  Sentimental  and  romantic, 
with  feelings  which  had  been  roused  by  a  real  passion,  any  alternative 
seemed  better  to  her  than  the  last.  Gibbon's  letter  of  August  1762 
would  doubtless,  with  the  aid  of  time,  have  ended  the  struggle,  but  for 
his  unexpected  return  to  Switzerland  about  six  months  afterwards, 
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soon  after  Madame  Churchod's  death.  So  strange  a  step  under  the 
circumstances,  coupled  with  the  expressions  of  attachment  and  unhappi- 
ness  with  which  he  concluded  his  farewell,  naturally  rekindled  Suzanne's 
hopes.  She  was  at  Geneva  when  he  reached  Lausanne,  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  their  meeting  either  in  the  records  of  Coppet  or  in  his  account 
of  this  visit  in  his  memoirs,  although  he  descants  on  the  welcome  and  plea- 
sures he  found  at  his  old  abode.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  wrote 
to  her  or  sought  her  out,  but  his  return  gave  force  to  his  petition  for 
remembrance ;  and  Suzanne,  with  the  faith  of  a  love  which  had  strength- 
ened while  he  was  forgetting,  ascribed  it  to  fidelity.  Unable  to  endure 
her  agitation  and  uncertainty,  she  wrote  to  him  in  the  following  passion- 
ate and  pathetic  terms  : — "  Sir,  I  blush  for  the  step  I  am  about  to  take. 
I  would  fain  hide  it  from  you ;  I  would  hide  it  from  myself.  Great 
God  !  can  an  innocent  heart  abase  itself  to  such  depths  ?  What  humili- 
ation !  I  have  had  more  terrible  sorrows,  but  none  which  I  have  felt 
BO  poignantly.  But  I  owe  the  effort  to  my  peace  of  mind  ;  if  I  lose  this 
opportunity,  there  is  no  more  peace  for  me.  .  .  .  For  five  years  I  have 
sacrificed  everything  to  a  chimera ;  but  at  last,  romantic  though  I  am,  I 
begin  to  perceive  my  mistake.  I  beg  you  on  my  knees  to  undeceive  my 
infatuated  heart :  sign  an  avowal  of  your  complete  indifference  to  me, 
and  my  soul  will  accept  its  destiny — certainty  will  bring  the  calm  which  I 
crave."  She  adjured  him  to  answer  her  sincerely,  and  not  to  trifle 
with  her  repose,  as  she  had  too  long  persuaded  herself  that  what  were 
perhaps  symptoms  of  coolness  on  his  part  were  proofs  of  delicacy  and 
disinterestedness.  She  implored  him  with  a  sort  of  frenzy  never  to  be- 
tray  the  appeal  even  to  her  most  intimate  friend.  "  My  horror  of  such 
a  punishment  is  the  gauge  of  my  fault,  and,  as  it  is,  I  feel  that  I  am 
committing  an  outrage  on  my  modesty,  my  past  conduct,  and  my  pre- 
sent feelings."  These  are  the  accents  of  Corinne  and  Delphine. 

Gibbon  was  gentleman  enough  to  return  the  letter  ;  it  remains 
among  the  archives  of  Coppet,  with  its  address,  its  black  seal,  the  token 
of  her  recent  loss  and  loneliness,  and  her  own  superscription,  in  English  : 
"A  thinking  soul  is  punishment  enough,  and  every  thought  draws 
blood."  His  reply  must  have  wounded  her  love  and  pride  too  cruelly ; 
it  was  not  kept.  Even  at  this  day,  when  the  tears  have  been  so  long 
dried,  the  pulses  so  long  stilled,  when,  as  Sainte-Beuve  says  in  another 
case,  it  cannot  matter  much  whether  her  love  was  crossed  or  successful, 
one  is  forced  to  regret  that  Mdlle.  Churchod  should  have  made  any 
rejoinder.  She  wrote  again  the  same  week,  goaded  by  two  emotions, 
which  breathe  through  every  sentence — outraged  pride  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  breaking  off  with  him  at  once  and  for  ever.  The  proceeding 
was  not  dignified,  but  the  tone  of  the  letter  is  strictly  so.  "  Sir,  five 
years'  absence  was  insufficient  to  effect  the  change  which  I  have  just 
undergone.  It  is  to  be  regretted  for  my  sake  that  you  should  not  have 
written  in  this  way  sooner,  that  your  previous  letter  was  not  in  a 
different  strain.  The  expression  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  elevated  and 
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enhanced  by  the  semblance  of  virtue,  is  calculated  to  excite  another 
person  to  great  follies,  .and  you  ought  to  have  spared  me  five  or  six 
irreparable  ones  which  have  decided  my  fate  in  this  life."  She  thanks 
him  for  having  opened  her  eyes  and  revived  her  self-esteem,  enough,  at 
least,  for  her  to  be  conscious  of  its  smart.  "  It  was  not  to  you  that  I 
eacrificed  it,  but  to  an  imaginary  being,  who  could  exist  only  in  a 
romantic  crack-brain  like  mine.  From  the  moment  your  letter  unde- 
ceived me  you  re-entered  the  ranks  of  ordinary  men,  and  from  being 
the  only  one  I  could  ever  love,  you  have  become  the  last  whom  I  should 
fancy,  because  you  are  most  unlike  my  sentimental  (celadonique)  ideal." 
But  she  did  not  stop  there  ;  she  proposes  that  they  shall  bury  the  past 
together,  offers  him  her  friendship,  proposes  to  give  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Rousseau,  and  asks  his  advice  about  an  occupation.  She 
had  been  thinking  of  taking  a  position  .as  lady's  companion,  and  was 
hesitating  between  England  and  a  German  court ;  she  begged  for  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel  and  experience  in  the  choice.  Gibbon  allowed  this 
letter  to  lie  unanswered  for  three  weeks,  which  adds  a  stamp  of 
brutality  to  his  conduct.  His  reply  was  formal  and  cautious  ;  he 
thanked  Mdlle.  Churchod  for  the  offer  of  her  friendship,  but  said  that  a 
renewal  of  their  intercourse  and  correspondence  would  be  too  dangerous 
for  himself — and  possibly  for  her ;  on  all  necessary  occasions  she  should 
find  him  a  friend  on  whom  she  could  rely ;  the  position  of  companion  in 
England,  as  elsewhere,  was  uncertain,  depending  on  the  character  of  those 
with  whom  one  lived.  "  But  you,  Mademoiselle,  have  everything  to 
hope  from  it.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  deny  you  their 
respect,  and  difficult  not  to  award  you  their  friendship."  This  stilted 
and  cold-blooded  composition  is  signed  "  De  Guibon,"  as  if  to  emphasise 
its  ungenuineness. 

Here  decidedly  Mdlle.  Churchod  should  have  stopped.  That  she 
did  not  do  so  is  the  sole  excuse  for  Gibbon's  hardness  and  frigidity. 
But  she  actually  permitted  her  friends,  the  Pastor  Moultou  and  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau — an  odd  coalition — to  devise  a  little  project  for 
winning  back  her  recreant  lover  by  singing  her  praises  to  him,  and 
repeating  the  admiration  and  attentions  of  which  she  was  the  object. 
This  was  too  like  pursuit,  and  foreshadows  the  terror  with  which  her 
famous  daughter  inspired  some  of  the  men  whom  she  honoured  with  her 
friendship.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  little  conspiracy  did  not 
succeed ;  Rousseau  declined  to  carry  out  his  part  in  it,  and  wrote  to  M. 
Moultou  :  "  M.  Gibbon's  cooling  off  towards  Mdlle.  Churchod  makes  me 
think  ill  of  him.  .  .  .  Any  man  who  does  not  feel  her  value  is  unworthy 
of  her,  but  one  who,  having  known  and  felt  it,  could  forswear  her,  is  a 
man  to  despise."  M.  Moultou  himself  wrote  :  "  Dear  frend,  I  conjure 
you  not  to  torture  yourself ;  you  rend  my  heart.  If  this  man  is  worthy 
of  you,  he  will  return  to  you ;  if  he  is  a  wretch,  let  him  go ;  he  does  not 
deserve  a  single  regret."  This  was  soon  proved,  but  it  required  a 
sharper  wrench  yet  to  uproot  the  attachment  which  had  fastened  round 
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the  very  corner-stone  of  her  woman's  nature.  She  fancied,  poor  girl, 
that  it  was  on  his  imaginary  perfections  she  had  built  her  trust ;  it  had 
long  rested  on  the  bare  strength  of  her  own  affection.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  same  summer  (1764)  Mdlle.  Churchod  and  Gibbon  met  at 
Ferney,  where  Voltaire  had  collected  the  cream  of  the  Vaudois  society, 
which  was  so  much  to  his  taste.  On  this  occasion,  when  Suzanne  was 
making  a  brave  effort  to  seem  in  good  spirits  and  wear  her  willow  gaily, 
Gibbon  treated  her  with  an  insulting  rudeness  which  left  her  no  choice 
but  a  breach.  She  wrote  him  one  long,  last  letter,  the  outpouring  of 
wounded  vanity  and  pride — an  endeavour  at  least  to  reinstate  herself  in 
the  respect  which  she  had  apparently  forfeited  by  her  constancy.  She 
recalled  all  the  circumstances  of  their  acquaintance — of  his  courtship,  of 
their  engagement,  his  often-repeated  assertion  that  he  would  not  give 
her  up  for  his  father's  dissent,  and  her  own  reiterated  determination  not 
to  go  counter  to  it ;  the  advantageous  offers  which  she  had  refused  in 
his  absence,  and  which  she  valued  only  as  proofs  of  her  disinterestedness ; 
it  was  to  his  knowledge  of  two  of  them,  from  men  of  good  standing  and 
fortune,  that  she  had  ascribed  his  renunciation  of  her  when  their  union 
seemed  indefinitely  postponed.  As  she  heard  that  he  was  not  seeking  any 
other  woman  in  marriage,  what  wonder  that  she  had  set  down  his  con- 
duct to  delicacy  and  unselfishness,  and  preference  of  what  he  deemed  her 
good  to  his  own  happiness  1  Strong  in  this  belief,  when  her  father  died 
she  had  valiantly  rejected  the  home  and  ease  and  assured  future  which 
were  laid  at  her  feet,  and  adopted  a  mode  of  life  which  she  detested,  to 
support  her  mother  and  herself.  She  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
alluding  to  the  conquests  which  still  marked  her  path ;  but  it  was  with 
a  burst  of  bitterness  that  she  recalls  how,  in  the  hour  of  her  bereavement, 
when  rejected  lovers,  mere  acquaintances,  even  strangers,  had  hastened 
to  offer  her  comfort,  the  only  one  who  had  given  no  sign  of  sympathy 
was  he  to  whom  her  heart  belonged.  Yet  she  thanks  Heaven  for  having 
saved  her  from  a  marriage  which  would  have  resulted  in  mutual  misei-y  : 
"  Hard  heart,  which  I  once  thought  so  tender  !  What  did  I  ask  of  you  1 
"What  did  I  want  ?  Your  father  was  still  ah' ve,  and  my  resolve  was 
unshaken ;  I  asked  for  the  only  sentiment  which  remained  to  us.  ... 
I  consider  you  a  man  of  honour,  incapable  of  breaking  a  promise 
seducing,  or  betraying ;  but  capable  of  tearing  a  heart  to  shreds  for  your 
amusement  by  the  most  ingenious  tortures.  I  no  longer  invoke  the 
wrath  of  Heaven  upon  you,  as  I  did  in  my  first  anger ;  but  I  need  be  no 
prophet  to  assure  you  that  the  day  will  come  when  you  will  regret  the 
irreparable  loss  which  you  incurred  when  you  estranged  for  ever  the  too 
frank  and  tender  heart  of  S.  C." 

So  ends  the  chapter  of  Suzanne  Chiirchod's  romance.  With  her 
wounds  cauterised,  but  still  burning,  it  now  only  remained  for  her  to 
decide  upon  her  future.  Many  homes  were  open  to  her  upon  her  own 
terms.  She  was  li ving  temporarily  with  the  excellent  Pastor  Moultou 
a  former  lover,  who  had  become  a  faithful  and  devoted  friend.  Dis- 
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appointed  of  his  early  love,  he  had  married  her  friend,  Mdlle.  Cayla. 
Suzanne,  in  order  not  to  be  a  burden  to  these  kind  hosts,  filled  the  post 
of  governess  to  their  children  while  going  on  with  her  other  lessons. 
How  irksome,  how  intolerable,  these  duties,  associations,  and  scenes  had 
become  to  her  one  may  well  guess.  She  longed  to  escape;  the  only 
alternative  was  a  marriage  of  reason  or  braving  the  unknown  trials  of  a 
lady's  companion.  In  her  dread  of  the  latter,  she  lent  an  ear  to  the 
proposals  of  a  lawyer  from  Yverdun,  who  had  been  sighing  about  her 
for  some  time,  but  she  would  not  commit  herself  finally  without  further 
respite. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  the  fashion 
in  France  for  fine  ladies  in  delicate  health  to  go  to  Geneva  and  consult 
Dr.  Tronchin.  There  was  a  floating  society  among  the  lacustrine  villas, 
drawn  together  by  the  strange  medley  of  tastes  and  ideas  which  rose  to 
the  surface  in  the  ferment  preceding  the  Revolution.  People  resorted 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman — some  for  Dr.  Tronchin,  or  for  change  of 
climate ;  some  for  the  scenery,  for  Yoltaire,  for  Rousseau ;  some  because 
they  were  sentimental,  and  cultivated  sensibility ;  some  because  they  were 
strong-minded,  and  practised  inoculation;  most  of  them  for  the  reason 
which  takes  idle  folk  anywhere — because  they  found  it  amusing.  The 
head  of  this  society  was  the  Duchesse  d'Anville,  a  Rochefoucauld  both 
by  birth  and  marriage,  who  prided  herself  on  her  literary  tastes  and 
liberal  ideas.  She  had  made  Madame  Churchod's  acquaintance  about 
the  time  of  her  father's  death,  and  had  interested  herself  in  various  ways 
in  the  young  lady's  behalf.  There  was  another  fair  patient  of  Dr.  Tron- 
chin's,  a  young  widow  from  Paris,  Madame  de  Vermenoux,  rich,  intel- 
ligent, attractive,  and  fond  of  amusement.  She  liked  clever  men,  and 
had  them  about  her ;  she  also  liked  clever  women,  and  falling  in  love 
with  Suzanne,  proposed  to  take  her  back  to  Paris  as  her  companion. 
Suzanne  was  between  twenty-six  and  seven,  the  same  age  as  Madame 
de  Yermenoux,  and  her  pride  and  love  of  independence  had  increased 
with  poverty;  she  hesitated  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  even  tem- 
porarily surrendering  her  liberty.  The  influence  of  her  friend  M. 
Moultou  steadied  her  wavering  inclination  :  she  accepted  the  proposal, 
and  set  out  in  this  humble  position  to  find  a  cure  for  her  grief  in  new 
scenes,  while  Gibbon's  steps  were  drawing  towards  Rome,  and  that 
memorable  hour  of  meditation  in  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  which  gave  the 
world  his  immortal  work. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  at  its  apogee  in  France  when  Mdlle. 
Churchod  first  went  to  that  country.  The  great  lights  of  the  age  were 
still  shining,  if  some  were  on  the  wane ;  there  was  an  extraordinary 
concourse  of  men  and  women  of  genius,  talent,  and  learning  in  Paris. 
Suzanne's  natural  taste  for  literature  and  the  intercourse  of  clever,  cul- 
tivated people  had  been  sharpened  by  her  acquaintance  with  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  and  the  people  of  note  whom  she  met  at  Ferney.  She  entered 
upon  her  new  life  with  eager  expectations,  too  high-pitched  to  be 
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satisfied  j  she  had  probably  indulged  in  visions  of  the'  Encyclopaedists 
sitting  in  a  circle,  each  talking  like  a  book,  and  imagined  Parisian  society 
as  only  a  larger  and  more  brilliant  debating  club  than  her  little  Academy 
of  the  Springs.  Her  first  letters  to  Switzerland  express  disappoint- 
ment and  betray  provincial  prejudices,  although  she  met  Marmontel, 
Bonstetten,  and  other  celebrated  men  at  Madame  de  Vermenoux's.  Of 
the  last-named  Suzanne  has  nothing  to  say  but  praise  for  her  kindness, 
consideration,  generosity,  and  sympathy.  The  only  drawback  to  her 
position  as  companion,  besides  a  melancholy  which  she  could  not  always 
hide,  was  the  difiiculty  of  dressing  properly  on  an  income  of  about 
sixteen  pounds  a  year.  She  received  no  salary ;  Madame  de  Vermenoux 
loaded  her  with  presents,  and  would  have  supplied  all  her  wants  if 
Mdlle.  Churchod's  pride  had  permitted  them  to  be  suspected.  The 
charm  began  to  work,  and  the  enjoyment  and  excitement  of  the  new  life 
to  be  felt,  and  to  promote  her  moral  cure,  which  was  rapid  in  proportion 
to  the  anguish  of  her  undeception  and  disillusion.  She  began  to  live 
again.  At  the  same  time  she  felt  that  she  was  merely  passing  through 
those  new  scenes ;  that  the  situation  was  becoming  daily  more  untenable 
from  her  want  of  means ;  that  the  way  before  her  was  narrowing  to  the 
issue  of  a  return  to  her  pupils  or  the  marriage  of  reason  at  Yverdun. 

The  deus  ex  machind  who  descended  to  deliver  her  from  this  hard 
alternative  was  her  countryman  James  Necker,  of  the  Swiss  banking- 
house  of  Necker  and  Thelusson,  which  had  lately  been  established  in  Paris. 
He  had  been  captivated  by  Madame  de  Vermenoux's  airy  graces  before 
she  went  to  Geneva ;  she  had  been  unable  either  to  take  him  or  let  him 
go,  and  on  her  return  to  Paris  he  was  still  a  suitor  on  probation.  It 
was  in  this  light  that  Mdlle.  Churchod  first  made  his  acquaintance  in 
July  1764.  She  liked  him,  and  seconded  his  suit  with  her  friend. 
Madame  de  Vermenoux's  first  experience  of  matrimony  had  been  un- 
fortunate ;  she  was  rich  enough  to  care  little  for  M.  Necker's  fortune, 
nor  did  she  wish  to  lose  her  aristocratic  position  by  a  plebeian  marriage ; 
yet  Necker  was  not  a  man  to  discard  xmadvisedly.  In  short,  she  shilly- 
shallied, and  while  she  did  so  the  wind  veered  to  another  quarter.  M. 
Moultou's  suspicions  pointed  in  the  right  direction  first ;  early  in  October 
Mdlle.  Churchod  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  was  right ;  she  wrote  to 
him  that  M.  Necker  preferred  her,  but  that  probably  nothing  would 
come  of  it,  as  he  had  started  on  a  journey  to  Switzerland  without 
offering  himself.  She  confessed  that  she  was  far  from  indifferent  to  the 
result ;  and  in  a  later  letter  she  declared  that  if  this  brilliant  castle  in 
the  air  should  dissolve,  she  would  accept  the  lawyer  of  Yverdun,  on 
condition  of  his  allowing  her  to  spend  two  months  every  year  with  her 
friends.  But  the  crisis  was  at  hand.  On  M.  Necker's  return  from 
Geneva,  he  lost  no  time  in  addressing  Mdlle.  Churchod,  who  replied  by 
a  little  note,  "  written,"  says  her  descendant,  "  in  a  trembling  hand  : 
'  If  your  happiness,  sir,  depends  upon  my  feelings  for  you,  I  fear  that 
you  were  happy  before  you  desired  it.' " 
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It  was  true.  Suzanne  loved  again,  and  with  the  whole  force  of  her 
nature ;  this  time  it  was  no  longer  a  girl's  ardent  fancy  for  a  youth  who 
appeared  to  her  as  a  lover  on  their  first  meeting,  and  whom  she  endowed 
with  all  the  attributes  which  a  pure  and  highly- wrought  imagination 
could  supply ;  she  had  studied  Necker  with  a  keen,  impartial  scrutiny, 
but  when  she  gave  him  her  heart  it  was  his  to  the  day  of  her  death,  and 
she  loved  him  with  a  tender  and  passionate  admiration  sttch  as  seldom 
endures  the  friction  of  domestic  life  in  any  relation.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  think  that  she  over-rated  him,  but  he  was  one  of  those  unusual  men 
whose  qualities  maintain  their  ascendancy  over  the  persons  with  whom 
they  are  in  the  closest  and  most  constant  intercourse.  On  the  eve  of 
their  marriage  Suzanne  wrote  her  future  husband  a  letter  in  which  she 
told  him  all  her  love  for  him ;  she  wished  that  he  should  know  once  for 
all  the  intensity  and  extent  of  her  affection,  and  with  noble  candour  she 
confessed  it  all,  and  the  boundless  happiness  with  which  it  filled  her 
soul.  Many  women  might  say  as  much  at  such  a  moment,  but  there 
was  not  a  day  in  her  married  life  when  she  would  not  have  signed  it, 
and  the  last  expression  of  her  affection,  written  as  she  felt  her  end  draw 
near,  is  in  the  same  deep  and  fervent  strain. 

The  news  of  Mdlle.  Churchod's  good  fortune  soon  reached  Switzer- 
land, and  caused  a  general  jubilation  in  the  Paysde  Vaud.  Congratula- 
tions rained  upon  her,  upon  M.  Necker,  upon  the  Moultous.  Even  the 
poor  lawyer  of  Yverdun,  writhing  under  the  blight  of  hopes  which  had 
been  kept  alive  for  several  years,  and  the  smart  of  knowing  that  he  had 
been  tolerated  only  as  Jack-at-a-pinch,  heartily  joined  his  good  wishes 
and  prayers  for  her  welfare  to  the  chorus  of  happier  voices,  and  absolved 
her,  "  mademoiselle  et  ma  plus  chere  amie,"  for  the  pain  she  had  inflicted. 
What  Mme.  de  Vernienoux  had  to  say  we  are  not  told.  It  is  significant 
that  the  pair  were  married  rather  011  the  sly,  and  that  Suzanne  informed 
her  benefactress  of  the  event  afterwards,  with  many  excuses  and  explana- 
tions. However,  if  there  were  any  displeasure  or  vexation,  they  were 
soon  dispelled ;  Mme.  de  Vermenoux  was  the  godmother  of  their  first  and 
only  child,  and  their  fast  friend  to  the  end  of  her  short  life. 

The  marriage  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1764.  M.  and 
Mme.  Necker  established  themselves  in  a  vast  old-fashioned  house  in  the 
interesting  quarter  of  Paris  called  the  Marais,  even  then  no  longer 
fashionable,  but  highly  respectable,  where  the  firm  of  Necker  and  Thelus- 
son  had  its  banking-house.  She  entered  at  once  upon  a  large  and  luxu- 
rious style  of  living,  the  scale  of  which  she  found  somewhat  bewildering 
and  oppressive  until  her  energy  and  system  gave  her  the  control  of  its 
details.  It  was  here  that  Gibbon  found  her  on  his  return  from  Italy  a 
few  months  after  her  marriage.  All  readers  of  his  memoirs  will  remember 
the  letter,  with  its  undertone  of  pique  and  fatuity,  in  which  he  relates  his 
first  visit  to  her ;  he  asks  comically  if  anything  could  be  more  mortifying 
than  Necker's  going  off  to  bed  and  leaving  him  alone  with  his  former 
flame,  but  he  did  not  feel  to  the  full  the  almost  contemptuous  security  of 
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the  proceeding.  It  did  not  strike  him  that  Mme.  Necker  might  be  taking 
a  gentle  revenge  for  his  declining  her  friendship  on  the  plea  of  its  dangers 
for  her  as  well  as  himself. 

When  the  little  chagrins  and  embarrassments  attendant  on  the 
renewal  of  their  intimacy  wore  off,  Gibbon  found  a  great  and  lasting 
resource  in  the  friendship  of  the  magnanimous  woman  whose  love  he 
had  slighted,  and  of  her  husband.  His  name  occurs  and  his  letters 
appear  throughout  the  record  of  Mme.  Necker's  life;  and  when  she 
and  her  family  were  forced  to  seek  refuge  at  Coppet  from  the  fury  of 
popular  fickleness,  which  pursued  Necker  alternately  with  huzzas  and 
hooting  until  it  drove  him  from  France,  they  found  Gibbon  at  Lau- 
sanne writing  his  Decline  and  Fall.  No  guest  was  more  frequent  or 
welcome  at  Coppet  than  he.  Mr.  Morison  alludes  to  Mme.  Necker's 
letters  to  Gibbon  at  this  period  as  testifying  "  a  warmth  of  sentiment  on 
her  part  which,  coming  from  a  lady  of  less  spotless  propriety,  would 
almost  imply  a  revival  of  early  affection  for  an  early  lover."  Mr.  Mori- 
son  was  not  aware  of  the  tendency  to  exaggeration  which  was  a  life-long 
characteristic  of  Mme.  Necker's,  contrasting  singularly  with  her  rigid 
circumspection  of  conduct ;  she  was  fully  conscious  of  the  defect  herself,  and 
tried  to  correct  it  in  her  daughter.  One  need  only  compare  with  these 
letters  her  expressions  in  writing  to  her  husband  to  get  the  measure  of 
her  feeling  for  the  two  men.  One  need  but  compare  the  appearance  and 
attitude  of  the  two,  and  turn  from  little  Gibbon,  round  and  replete, 
dining  with  Lord  Sheffield  and  other  patrons,  to  Necker's  imposing 
figure,  even  after  he  had  grown  un wieldly  with  corpulence,  his  fine  dark 
head  and  face  lighted  by  its  penetrating  smile,  and  the  magnificent  eyes 
which  his  daughter  inherited  from  him — a  sort  of  hero  in  overthrow. 

Gibbon  was  probably  conscious  of  his  unfitness  for  romantic  situa- 
tions. His  brief  love  for.  Suzanne  is  the  single  sentimental  episode  of 
which  there  is  any  trace  in  his  life,  except  the  absurd  and  apocryphal 

story  of  his  getting  on  his  knees  to  Mme.  and   having  to  be 

helped  up  from  them.  The  nobility  of  Mme.  Necker's  character  invests 
the  affection  she  cherished  for  Gibbon  with  a  dignity  and  interest  which 
is  reflected  upon  him.  The  imagination  dwells  with  pleasure  on  their 
return  to  the  scenes  of  their  early  love,  reunited  by  a  worthy  friendship 
which  ended  only  with  death. 
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HAVE  you  ever  paused  for  a  moment  to  consider  how  much  man  loses  for 
want  of  that  microscopic  eye  upon  whose  absence  Pope  was  apparently 
inclined  rather  to  congratulate  his  fellow-beings  than  otherwise  1  What 
a  wonderful  world  we  should  all  live  in  if  only  we  could  see  it  as  this 
little  beetle  here  sees  it,  half  buried,  as  he  is,  in  a  mighty  forest  of  hmi- 
riant  tall  green  moss.  Just  fancy  how  grand  and  straight  and  majestic 
those  slender  sprays  must  look  to  him,  with  their  waving,  feathery 
branches  spreading  on  every  side,  a  thousand  times  more  gracefully  than 
the  long  boughs  of  the  loveliest  tropical  palm  trees  on  some  wild  Jamaican 
hill-side.  How  quaint  the  tall  capsules  musb  appear  in  his  eyes — great 
yellow  seed-vessels  nearly  as  big  as  himself,  with  a  conical,  pink-edged 
hood,  which  pops  off  suddenly  with  a  bang,  and  showers  down  monstrous 
nuts  upon  his  head  when  he  passes  beneath.  Gaze  closely  into  the  moss 
forest,  as  it  grows  here  beside  this  smooth  round  stone  where  we  are 
sitting,  and  imagine  you  can  view  it  as  the  beetle  views  it.  Put  yourself 
in  his  place,  and  look  up  at  it  towering  three  hundred  feet  above  your 
head,  while  you  vainly  strive  to  find  your  way  amongst  its  matted  under- 
brush and  dense  labyrinths  of  close-grown  trunks.  Then  just  look  at 
the  mighty  monsters  that  people  it.  That  little  red  spider,  magnified  to 
the  size  of  a  sheep,  must  be  a  gorgeous  and  strange-looking  creature 
indeed,  with  his  vivid  crimson  body  and  his  mailed  and  jointed  legs. 
Yonder  neighbour  beetle,  regarded  as  an  elephant,  would  seem  a  terrible 
wild  beast  in  all  seriousness,  with  his  solid  coat  of  bronze-burnished 
armour,  his  huge  hook-ringed  antennae,  and  his  fearful  branched  horn, 
ten  times  more  terrible  than  that  of  a  furious  rhinoceros  charging  madly 
through  the  African  jungle.  Why,  if  you  will  only  throw  yourself 
honestly  into  the  situation,  and  realise  that  awful  life-and-death  struggle 
now  going  on  between  an  ant  and  a  may-fly  before  our  very  eyes,  you 
will  see  that  Livingstone,  and  Serpa  Pinto,  and  Gordon  Gumming  are 
simply  nowhere  beside  you :  that  even  Jules  Verne's  wildest  story  is 
comparatively  tame  and  commonplace  in  the  light  of  that  marvellous 
miniature  forest.  Such  a  jumble  of  puzzle-monkeys,  and  bamboos,  and 
palms,  and  banyan  trees,  and  crags,  and  roots,  and  rivers,  and  precipices 
was  never  seen ;  inhabited  by  such  a  terrible  and  beautiful  phantasma- 
goria of  dragons,  hippogriffs,  unicorns,  rocs,  chimseras,  serpents,  and 
wyverns  as  no  mediaeval  fancy  ever  invented,  no  Greek  mythologist  ever 
dreamt  of,  and  no  Arabian  story-teller  ever  fabled.  And  yet,  after  all, 
to  our  clumsy  big  eyes,  it  is  but  a  little  patch  of  familiar  English  grass 
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and  mosses,  crawled  over  by  half-a-dozen  sleepy  slugs  and  long-legged 
gpiders,  and  slimy  earthworms. 

Still,  if  you  so  throw  yourself  into  the  scene,  you  cannot  avoid  carrying 
your  own  individuality  with  you  into  the  beetle's  body.  You  fancy  him 
admiring  that  fairy  landscape  as  you  would  admire  it  were  you  in  his 
place,  provided  always  you  felt  yourself  quite  secure  from  the  murderous 
jaws  and  hooked  feet  of  some  gigantic  insect  tiger  lurking  in  the  bristly 
thicket  behind  your  back.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  the  beetle  has  much  feeling  for  beauty  of  scenery.  For  a  good 
many  years  past  I  have  devoted  a  fair  share  of  my  time  to  studying,  from 
such  meagre  hints  as  we  possess,  the  psychology  of  insects :  and  on  the 
whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  though  their  aesthetic  tastes  are  com- 
paratively high  and  well-developed,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  decidedly  restricted 
in  range.  Beetles  and  butterflies  only  seem  to  admire  two  classes  of 
visible  objects — their  own  mates,  and  the  flowers  in  which  they  find  their 
food.  They  never  show  much  sign  of  deliberate  love  for  scenery  generally 
or  beautiful  things  in  the  abstract  outside  the  limits  of  their  own  prac- 
tical life.  If  this  seems  a  narrow  aesthetic  platform  for  an  intelligent 
butterfly,  one  must  remember  that  our  own  country  bumpkin  has  per- 
haps a  still  narrower  one ;  for  the  only  matter  in  which  he  seems  to 
indulge  in  any  distinct  aesthetic  preference,  to  exercise  any  active  taste 
for  beauty,  is  in  the  choice  of  his  sweetheart,  and  even  there  he  is  not 
always  conspicuous  for  the  refinement  of  his  judgment.  But  there  is  a 
way  in  which  one  can  really  to  some  extent  throw  oneself  into  the 
mental  attitude  of  a  human  being  reduced  in  size  so  as  to  look  at  the- 
moss-forest  with  the  eye  of  a  beetle,  while  retaining  all  the  distinctive 
psychological  traits  of  his  advanced  humanity  :  and  that  is  by  making 
himself  a  microscopic  eye  with  the  aid  of  a  little  pocket-lens.  Even  for 
those  who  do  not  want  to  use  one  scientifically,  it  opens  a  whole  universe 
of  new  and  delightful  scenery  in  every  tuft  of  grass  and  every  tussock  of 
wayside  weeds  ;  and  by  its  aid  I  hope  to  show  you  this  morning  how  far 
the  eyes  and  aesthetic  tastes  of  insects  help  us  to  account  for  the  pedigree 
of  our  familiar  childish  friend  the  daisy.  No  fairy  tale  was  ever  more 
marvellous,  and  yet  certainly  no  fairy  tale  was  ever  half  so  true. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  lying  in  the  sunshine  on  this  self-same 
tangled  undercliff,  I  dissected  a  daisy  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  of 
the  Cornhill  who  were  good  enough  to  favour  me  with  their  kind  atten- 
tion. But  that  was  a  purely  aesthetic  dissection,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
covering what  elements  of  beauty  the  daisy  had  got,  and  why  they 
pleasurably  affected  our  own  senses  or  appealed  with  power  to  our  higher 
emotions.  To-day,  however,  I  propose  to  dissect  one  of  these  daisies  a 
little  more  physically,  and  unravel,  if  I  can,  the  tangled  skein  of  causes 
which  have  given  it  its  present  shape,  and  size,  and  colour,  and  arrange- 
ment. If  you  choose,  you  can  each  pick  a  daisy  for  yourselves,  and  pull 
it  to  pieces  as  I  go  along,  to  check  off"  what  I  tell  you ;  but  if  you  are  too 
lazy,  or  can't  find  one  within  reach,  it  doesn't  much  matter ;  for  you  can 
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at  least  carry  the  picture  of  so  common  a  flower  well  enough  in  your 
mind's  eye  to  follow  what  I  have  to  say  without  one  :  and  that  is  all  that 
is  at  all  necessary  for  my  present  purpose. 

The  question  as  to  how  the  daisy  came  to  be  what  it  is  is  compara- 
tively a  new  one.  Until  a  short  time  ago  everybody  took  it  for  granted 
that  daisies  had  always  been  daisies,  cowslips  always  cowslips,  and  prim- 
roses always  primroses.  But  those  new  and  truer  views  of  nature  which 
we  owe  to  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  have  lately  taught  us 
that  every  plant  and  every  animal  has  a  long  history  of  its  own,  and 
that  this  history  leads  us  on  through  a  wonderful  series  of  continuous 
metamorphoses  compared  with  which  Daphne's  or  Arethusa's  were  mere 
single  episodes.  The  new  biology  shows  us  that  "every  living  thing  has 
been  slowly  moulded  into  its  existing  shape  by  surrounding  circumstances, 
and  that  it  bears  upon  its  very  face  a  thousand  traces  of  its  earlier  stages. 
It  thus  invests  the  veriest  weed  or  the  tiniest  insect  with  a  fresh  and 
endless  interest :  it  elevates  them  at  once  into  complex  puzzles  for  our 
ingenuity — problems  quite  as  amusing  and  ten  times  as  instructive  as 
those  for  whose  solution  the  weekly  papers  offer  such  attractive  and  un- 
attainable prizes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  little  spur  ?  How  did  it 
get  that  queer  little  point  ?  Why  has  it  developed  those  fluffy  little 
hairs  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  now  crop  up  about  every  part  of 
its  form  or  structure.  And  just  as  surely  as  in  surveying  England  we 
can  set  down  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  to  its  prehistoric  inhabitants, 
Watling  Street  and  the  Roman  Wall  to  its  southern  conquerors,  Salis- 
bury and  Warwick  to  mediaeval  priests  and  soldiers,  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  to  modern  coal  and  cotton — just  so  surely  in  surveying  a 
flower  or  an  insect  can  we  set  down  each  particular  point  to  some  special 
epoch  in  its  ancestral  development.  This  new  view  of  nature  invests 
every  part  of  it  with  a  charm  and  hidden  meaning  which  very  few  among 
us  had  ever  suspected  before 

Pull  your  daisy  to  pieces  carefully,  and  you  will  see  that,  instead  of 
being  a  single  flower,  as  we  generally  suppose  at  a  rough  glance,  it  is  in 
reality  a  whole  head  of  closely  packed  and  very  tiny  flowers  seated 
together  upon  a  soft  fleshy  disk.  Of  these  there  are  two  kinds.  The 
outer  florets  consist  each  of  a  single,  long,  white,  pink- tipped  ray,  looking 
very  much  like  a  solitary  petal :  the  inner  ones  consist  each  of  a  small, 
golden,  bell-shaped  blossom,  with  stamens  and  pistil  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  a  yellow  corolla  much  like  that  of  a  Canterbury  bell  in  shape, 
though  differing  greatly  from  it  in  size  and  colour.  The  daisy,  in  fact, 
is  one  of  the  great  family  of  Composites,  all  of  which  have  their  flowers 
clustered  into  similar  dense  heads  simulating  a  single  blossom,  and  of 
which  the  sunflower  forms  perhaps  the  best  example,  because  its  florets  are 
quite  large  enough  to  be  separately  observed  even  by  the  most  careless  eye. 

Now,  if  you  look  closely  at  one  of  the  central  yellow  florets  in  the 
daisy,  you  will  see  that  its  edge  is  vandyked  into  four  or  five  separate 
pointed  teeth  exactly  like  those  of  the  Canterbury  bell.  These  teeth 
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1  clearly  point  back  to  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  daisy  had  five 

;  separate  petals  on  each  flower,  as  a  dog-rose  or  a  May-blossom  still  has. 

Again,  before  the  flowers  of  the  daisy  had  these  five  separate  petals,  they 

must  have  passed  through  a  still  earlier  stage  when  they  had  no  coloured 

petals  at  all.     And  as  it  is  always  simpler  and  easier  to  recount  history 

in  its  natural  order,  from  the  first  stages  to  the  last,  rather  than  to  trace 

it  backward  from  the  last  to  the  first,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  begin- 

,  ning  the  history  of  the  daisy  at  the  beginning,  and  pointing  out  as  we  go 

1  along  the  marks  which  each  stage  has  left  upon  its  present  shape  or  its 

,  existing  arrangement  and  colour. 

The  very  earliest  ancestor  of  the  daisy,  then,  with  which  we  need 

:  deal  to-day,  was  an  extremely  simple  and  ancient  flower,  hardly  recog- 

i  nisable  as  such  to  any  save  a  botanical  eye.     And  here  I  must  begin,  I 

fear,  with  a  single  paragraph  of  rather  dull  and  technical  matter,  lest 

you  should  miss  the  meaning  of  some  things  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  in 

•  the  sequel.    If  you  look  into  the  middle  of  a  buttercup  or  a  lily  you  know 
that  you  will  see  certain  little  yellow  spikes  and  knobs  within  the  petals, 

•  which  form  a  sort  of  central  rosette,  and  look  as  if  they  were  put  there 
i  merely  to  give  finish  and  completeness  to  the  whole  blossom.     But  in 

reality  these  seemingly  unimportant  spikes  and  knobs  are  the  most  impor- 
tant parts,  and  the  only  indispensable  parts,  of  the  entire  flower.     The 
bright  petals,  which  alone  are  what  we  generally  have  in  our  minds  when 
,  we  think  of  flowers,  are  comparatively  useless  and  inessential  organs  :  a 
vast  number  of  flowers  have  not  got  them  at  all,  and  in  those  which  have 
got  them,  their  purpose  is  merely  subsidiary  and  supplementary  to  that 
.  of  the  little  central  spikes  and  knobs.     For  the  small  yellow  rosette  con- 
sists of  the  stamens  and  pistils — the  "  essential  floral  organs,"  as  botanists 
call  them.     A  flower  may  be  complete  with  only  a  single  stamen  or  a 
single  pistil,  apart  from  any  petals  or  other  bright  and  conspicuous  sur- 
roundings, and  some  of  the  simplest  flowers  do  actually  consist  of  such 
separate  parts  alone ;  but  without  stamens  and  pistils  there  can  be  no 
possible  flower  at  all.     The  object  of  the  flower,  indeed,  is  to  produce 
fruit  and  seed,  and  the  pistil  is  the  seed-vessel  in  its  earliest  form ;  while 
the  stamen  manufactures  the  pollen,  without  which  the  seeds  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  matured  within  the  capsules.     In  some  species  the  stamens  and 
pistils  occur  in  separate  flowers,  or  even  on  separate  plants ;  in  others, 
the  stamens  and  pistils  occur  on  the  same  plant  or  in  the  same  flower, 
and  this  last  is  the  case  in  almost  all  the  blossoms  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar.     But  the  fundamental  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  this  :  that 
the  stamens  and  pistils  are  the  real  and  essential  parts  of  the  flower,  and 
that  all  the  rest  is  leather  and  prunella — mere  outer  decoration  of  these 
invariable  and  necessary  organs.    The  petals  and  other  coloured  adjuncts 
i  are,  as  I  hope  to  show  you,  nothing  more  than  the  ornamental  clothing 
1  of  the  true  floral  parts ;  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  the  living  things 
i  which  they  clothe  and  adorn.     Now  probably  you  know  all  this  already, 
J  exactly  as  the  readers  of  the  weekly  reviews  know  by  this  time  all  about 
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the  personage  whom  we  mast  not  describe  as  Charlemagne,  or  the  beings 
whom  it  is  a  mortal  sin  to  designate  as  Anglo-Saxons.  But  then,  just 
as  there  are  possibly  people  in  the  worst  part  of  the  East  End  who  still 
go  hopelessly  wrong  about  Karl  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  just 
as  there  are  possibly  people  in  remote  country  parishes  who  are  still  the 
miserable  victims  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  heresy,  so,  doubtless,  there 
may  yet  be  persons — say  in  the  western  parts  of  Cornwall  or  the  Isle  of 
Skye — who  do  not  know  the  real  nature  of  flowers ;  and  these  persons 
must  not  be  wholly  contemned  because  they  happen  not  to  be  so  wise  as 
we  ourselves  and  the  Saturday  Review.  An  eminent  statistician  calcu- 
lates that  Mr.  Freeman  has  demolished  the  truculent  Anglo-Saxon  in 
970  several  passages,  and  yet  there  are  even  now  persons  who  go  on 
firmly  believing  in  that  mythical  being's  historical  existence.  And  the 
moral  of  that  is,  as  the  Duchess  would  say,  that  you  should  never  blame 
anyone  for  telling  you  something  that  you  knew  before ;  for  it  is  better 
that  ninety-nine  wise  men  should  be  bored  with  a  twice-told  tale,  than 
that  one  innocent  person  should  be  left  in  mortal  error  for  lack  of  a  short 
and  not  wholly  unnecessary  elementary  explanation. 

The  simplest  and  earliest  blossoms,  then — to  return  from  this  didactic 
digression — were  very  small  and  inconspicuous  flowers,  consisting,  pro- 
bably, of  a  single  stamen  and  a  single  pistil  each.  Of  these  simplest  and 
earliest  forms  a  few  still  luckily  survive  at  the  present  day ;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  rare  happy  chances  in  this  queerly  ordered  universe  of  ours  that 
evolution  has  almost  always  left  all  its  footmarks  behind  it,  visibly 
imprinted  upon  the  earth  through  all  its  ages.  When  any  one  form 
developes  slowly  into  another,  it  does  not  generally  happen  that  the 
parent  form  dies  out  altogether ;  on  the  contrary,  it  usually  lingers  on 
somewhere,  in  some  obscure  and  unnoticed  corner,  till  science  at  last 
comes  upon  it  unawares,  and  fits  it  into  its  proper  place  in  the  scale  of 
development.  We  have  still  several  fish  in  the  very  act  of  changing 
into  amphibians  left  in  a  few  muddy  tropical  streams ;  and  several  ovi- 
parous creatures  in  the  very  act  of  changing  into  mammals  left  in  the 
isolated  continent  of  Australia ;  and  so  we  have  also  many  low,  primi- 
tive, or  simple  forms  of  plants  and  animals  left  in  many  stray  situations 
in  every  country.  Amongst  them  are  some  of  these  earliest  ancestral 
flowers.  On  almost  every  wayside  pond  you  will  find  all  the  year  round 
a  green  film  of  slimy  duckweed.  This  duckweed  is,  as  it  were,  the 
Platonic  idea  of  a  flowering  plant — the  generic  type  common  to  them  all 
reduced  to  its  simplest  elements.  It  has  no  roots,  no  stem,  no  branches, 
no  visible  blossom,  no  apparent  seed ;  it  consists  merely  of  solitary, 
roundish,  floating  leaves,  budding  out  at  the  edge  into  other  leaves,  and 
so  spreading  till  it  covers  the  whole  pond.  But  if  you  look  closely  into 
the  slimy  mass  in  summer  time,  you  may  be  lucky  enough  to  catch  the 
weed  in  flower — though  not  unless  you  have  a  quick  eye  and  a  good 
pocket-lens.  The  flowers  consist  of  one,  or  sometimes  two,  stamens  and 
a  pistil,  growing  naked  out  of  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  No  one  but  a  bota- 
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nist  could  ever  recognise  their  nature  at  all,  for  they  look  like  mere 
yellowish  specks  on  the  slender  side  of  the  green  frond ;  but  the  pistil 
contains  true  seeds,  and  the  stamens  produce  true  pollen,  and  from  the 
botanical  standpoint  that  settles  the  question  of  their  floral  nature  at 
once.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  simplest  original  form  of  flower,  preserved 
to  our  own  day  on  small  stagnant  ponds,  where  the  competition  of  other 
plants  does  not  press  them  hard  as  it  has  pressed  their  congeners  hard 
on  dry  land  or  in  open  lakes  and  rivers.  From  some  such  simple  form 
as  this  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  all  existing  flowering  plants  are  ulti- 
mately descended. 

In  most  modern  flowers,  however,  each  blossom  contains  several 
stamens  and  several  carpels  (or  pistil-divisions),  and  the  way  in  which 
such  a  change  as  this  might  come  about  can  be  easily  imagined ;  for  even 
in  many  existing  plants,  where  the  separate  flowers  have  only  a  single 
stamen  or  a  single  pistil  each,  they  are  nevertheless  so  closely  packed 
together  that  they  almost  form  a  single  compound  flower,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  bur-reed  and  the  various  catkins,  not  to  mention  the  arum  and  the 
spurge,  where  only  a  trained  eye  can  make  out  the  organic  separateness. 
I  shall  not  trouble  you  much,  however,  with  these  earlier  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  daisy,  both  because  I  have  already  described  them 
here  in  part,  efc  propos  of  other  subjects,  and  because  the  later  stages  are 
at  once  more  interesting  and  more  really  instructive.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  at  some  very  ancient  period  the  ancestors  of  the  daisy,  and  of  one 
half  the  other  modern  flowers,  had  acquired  an  arrangement  of  stamens 
and  pistils  in  groups  of  five,  so  that  each  compound  flower  had  as  a  rule 
a  pistil  of  five  or  ten  carpels,  surrounded  by  a  row  of  five  or  ten  stamens. 
And  almost  all  their  existing  descendants  still  bear  obvious  traces  of  this 
original  arrangement  in  rows  of  fives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ancestors 
of  our  lilies,  and  of  the  other  half  of  our  modern  flowers,  had  about  the 
same  period  acquired  an  arrangement  in  rows  of  three.  And  of  this 
other  ternary  arrangement  almost  all  their  existing  descendants  still 
bear  similar  traces.  In  fact,  most  flowers  at  the  present  day  show  clear 
signs  of  being  derived  either  from  the  original  five-stamened  or  the  ori- 
ginal three-stamened  blossom.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  this  is  the  only 
mark  of  distinction  between  the  two  great  groups  :  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  only  a  very  minor  one ;  but  it  is  for  our  present  purpose  the  one  of 
i  capital  importance. 

This  very  primitive  five-parted  common  ancestor  of  the  daisy,  the 
rose,  the  buttercup,  and  our  other  quinary  flowers,  was  still  an  extremely 
simple  and  inconspicuous  blossom.  It  had  merely  green  leaves  and  plain 
flower-stems,  surmounted  by  a  row  of  five  or  ten  stamens,  enclosing  five 
or  ten  carpels.  Perhaps  beneath  them  there  may  have  been  a  little  row 
of  cup-shaped  green  bracts,  the  predecessors  of  the  calyx  which  supports 
all  modern  flowers  ;  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  at  all  sure.  At  any  rate, 
it  had  no  bright-coloured  petals.  The  origin  of  these  petals,  as  I  have 
already  explained  to  readers  of  this  magazine,  is  due  to  the  eyes  and 
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selective  tastes  of  insects ;  and  I  must  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  facts 
once  more,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  special  ancestry  of  the  daisy. 

No  pistil  ever  grows  into  a  perfect  fruit  or  sets  ripe  and  good 
seeds  unless  it  is  fertilised  by  a  grain  of  pollen  from  a  stamen  of  its  own 
kind.  In  some",  plants  the  pollen  is  simply"allowed[to  fall  from  the 
stamens  on  to  the  pistil  of  the  same  flower ;  but  plants  thus  self-fertilised 
are  not  so  strong  or  so  hearty  as  those  which  are  cross-fertilised  by  the 
pollen  of  another.  The  first  system  resembles  in  its  bad  effects  the  habit 
of  "  breeding  in  and  in  "  among  animals,  or  of  too  close  intermarriages 
among  human  beings  ;  while  the  second  system  produces  the  same  bene- 
ficial results  as  those  of  cross-breeding,  or  the  introduction  of  "  fresh 
blood  "  in  the  animate  world.  Hence,  any  early  plants  which  happened 
to  be  so  constituted  as  to  allow  of  easy  cross-fertilisation  would  be 
certain  to  secure  stronger  and  better  seedlings  than  their  self-fertilised 
neighbours;  and  wherever  any  peculiar  form  or  habit  has  tended  to 
encourage  this  mode  of  setting  seeds,  the  plants  have  always  prospered 
and  thriven  exceedingly  in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  their  less  for- 
tunate congeners.  A  large  number  of  flowers  have  thus  become  specially 
adapted  for  fertilisation  by  the  wind,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  catkins 
and  grasses,  where  the  stamens  hang  out  in  long  pendulous  clusters,  and 
the  pollen  is  easily  wafted  by  the  breeze  from  their  waving  filaments  to 
the  pistils  of  surrounding  flowers.  In  such  cases  as  these,  the  stamens  are 
generally  very  long  and  mobile,  so  that  the  slightest  breath  shakes  them 
readily ;  while  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  pistil  is  branched  and  feathery, 
so  as  readily  to  catch  any  stray  passing  grain  of  wind-borne  pollen. 

But  there  are  other  flowers  which  have  adopted  a  different  method  of 
getting  the  pollen  conveyed  from  one  blossom  to  another,  and  that  is 
upon  the  head  and  legs  of  honey-eating  insects.  From  the  very  first, 
insects  must  have  been  fond  of  visiting  flowers  for  the  sake  of  the 
pollen,  which  they  used  to  eat  up  without  performing  any  service  to  the 
plant  in  return,  as  they  still  feloniously  do  in  the  case  of  several  wind- 
fertilised  species ;  and  to  counteract  this  bad  habit  on  the  part  of  their 
unbidden  guests,  the  flowers  seem  to  have  developed  a  little  store  of 
honey  (which  the  insects  prefer  to  pollen),  and  tlms  to  have  turned  their 
visitors  from  plundering  enemies  into  useful  allies  and  friends.  For  even 
the  early  pollen-eaters  must  often  unintentionally  have  benefited  the 
plant,  by  carrying  pollen  on  their  heads  and  legs  from  one  flower  to 
another ;  but  when  once  the  plant  took  to  producing  honey,  the  insects 
largely  gave  up  their  habit  of  plundering  the  pollen,  and  went  from  blos- 
som to  blossom  in  search  of  the  sweet  nectar  instead.  As  they  did  so, 
they  brushed  the  grains  of  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  one  blossom  against 
the  pistil  of  the  next,  and  so  enabled  the  flowers  to  set  their  seed  more 
economically  than  before. 

Simultaneously  with  this  change  from  fertilisation  by  the  wind  to  fer- 
tilisation by  insects,  there  came  in  another  improvement  in  the  mechanism 
of  flowers.  Probably  the  primitive  blossom  consisted  only  of  stamens 
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and  pistil,  with,  at  best,  a  single  little  scale  or  leaf  as  a  protection  to 
each.  But  some  of  the  five-rowed  flowers  now  began  to  change  the  five 
stamens  of  the  outer  row  into  petals ;  that  is  to  say,  to  produce  broad, 
bright-coloured,  and  papery  flower-rays  in  the  place  of  these  external 
stamens.  The  reason  why  they  did  so  was  to  attract  the  insects  by  their 
brilliant  hues  ;  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  those  flowers  which  happened 
to  display  brilliant  hues  as  a  matter  of  fact  attracted  insects  best,  and  so 
got  fertilised  oftener  than  their  neighbours.  This  tendency  on  the  part 
of  stamens  to  grow  into  petals  is  always  very  marked,  and  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it,  gardeners  are  enabled  to  produce  what  we  call  double 
flowers ;  that  is  to  say,  flowers  in  which  all  the  stamens  have  been  thus 
broadened  and  flattened  into  ornamental  rays.  Even  amongst  wild  flowers, 
the  white  water-lily  shows  us  every  gradation  between  fertile  pollen- 
bearing  true  stamens  and  barren  broad-bladed  petals.  To  put  it  shortly 
and  dogmatically,  petals  are  in  every  case  merely  specialised  stamens, 
which  have  given  up  their  original  function  of  forming  pollen,  in  order  to 
adopt  the  function  of  attracting  insects. 

The  five-rowed  ancestors  of  the  daisy  found  a  decided  advantage  in 
thus  setting  apart  one  outer  row  of  stamens  as  coloured  advertisements 
to  lure  the  insects  to  the  honey,  while  they  left  the  inner  rows  to  do  all 
the  real  work  of  pollen- making.  They  very  rapidly  spread  over  the 
world,  and  assumed  very  various  forms  in  various  places.  But  wherever 
they  went,  they  always  preserved  more  or  less  trace  of  their  quinary 
arrangement ;  and  to  this  day,  if  you  pick  almost  any  flower  belonging 
to  the  same  great  division  of  dicotyledons  (the  name  is  quite  unimpor- 
tant), you  will  find  that  it  has  at  least  some  trace  of  its  original  arrange- 
ment in  rows  of  five.  The  common  stonecrop  and  its  allies  keep  up  the 
arrangement  best  of  any ;  for  they  have  each,  as  a  rule,  five  petals  ;  each 
petal  has  its  separate  bract,  making  a  calyx  or  flower-cup  of  five  pieces  or 
sepals ;  inside  are  one  or  two  rows  of  five  stamens  each ;  and  in  the 
centre,  a  pistil  of  five  carpels.  Such  complete  and  original  symmetry  as 
this  is  not  now  common ;  but  almost  all  the  five-rowed  flowers  retain 
the  same  general  character  in  a  somewhat  less  degree.  The  buttercup, 
I  for  example,  has  one  outer  row  of  five  sepals,  then  five  petals,  and  then 
'•,  several  crowded  rows  of  stamens  and  carpels.  And  in  the  petals  at  least 
jthe  harmony  is  generally  complete.  There  are  five  in  the  dog-rose,  in 
the  violet,  in  the  pea-blossom,  in  the  pink,  in  the  geranium,  and  (speak- 
ing generally)  in  almost  every  plant  that  grows  in  our  gardens,  our  fields, 
;  or  our  woodlands,  xinless  it  belongs  to  the  other  great  division  of  trinary 
flowers,  with  all  their  organs  in  groups  of  three.  And  now,  if  you  will 
pull  open  one  of  the  inner  yellow  florets  of  your  daisy,  you  will  see  that 
it  has  five  stamens,  and  five  little  lobes  to  the  bell-shaped  corolla,  to 
show  its  ancestry  plainly  on  its  face,  and  "  to  witness  if  I  lie." 

But  the  original  bright-coloured  ancestor  of  the  daisy  must  have  had 
five  separate  petals,  like  the  dog-rose  or  the  apple-blossom  at  the  present 
clay.  How  then  did  these  petals  grow  together  into  a  single  bell-shaped 
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corolla,  as  we  see  them  now  in  the  finished  daisy  ?  Well,  the  stages  and 
the  reasons  are  not  difficult  to  guess.  As  flowers  and  insects  went  on 
developing  side  by  side,  certain  flowers  learnt  to  adapt  themselves  better 
and  better  to  their  special  insects,  while  the  insects  in  return  learnt  to  adapt 
themselves  better  and  better  to  their  special  flowers.  As  bees  and  butterflies 
got  a  longer  proboscis  with  which  to  dive  after  honey  into  the  recesses  of  the 
blossoms,  the  blossoms  on  their  part  got  a  deeper  tube  in  which  to  hide  their 
honey  from  all  but  the  proper  insects.  Sometimes  this  is  done,  as  in  the 
larkspur,  the  violet,  and  the  garden  nasturtium,  by  putting  the  honey  at 
the  bottom  of  a  long  spur  or  blind  sac ;  and  if  you  bite  off  the  end  of  the 
sac  in  the  nasturtium  you  will  find  a  very  appreciable  quantity  of  nectar 
stored  up  in  it.  But  most  highly  specialised  flowers  have  hit  upon  a 
simpler  plan,  which  is  to  run  all  their  petals  together  at  the  bottom  into 
a  tube,  so  long  that  no  useless  insect  can  rob  the  honey  without  fertilising 
the  plant,  and  so  arranged  that  the  proboscis  of  the  bee  or  butterfly  can 
rub  against  the  stamens  and  pistil  on  the  way  down.  In  pinks  and 
their  allies  we  see  some  rude  approach  to  this  mode  of  growth ;  for  there 
each  petal  has  a  long  claw  (as  it  is  called),  bearing  the  expanded  part  at 
the  end ;  and  these  claws  when  firmly  pressed  together  by  the  calyx  prac- 
tically form  a  tube  in  five  pieces  :  but  in  the  perfectly  tubular  flowers, 
like  the  primrose,  the  arrangement  is  carried  a  great  deal  further ;  for 
there  we  have  the  claws  all  grown  into  a  single  piece,  with  the  expanded 
petals  forming  a  continuous  fringe  of  five  deeply-cleft  lobes,  representing 
the  five  original  and  separate  pieces  of  the  pinks.*  Now,  in  the  prim- 
rose, again,  we  still  find  the  five  petals  quite  distinct  at  the  edge,  though 
their  lower  portion  has  grown  together  into  a  regular  tube  ;  but  in  the 
Canterbury  bell  we  see  that  the  whole  blossom  has  become  bell-shaped, 
and  that  the  five  originally  separate  petals  are  only  indicated  by  five 
slightly  projecting  points  or  lobes  which  give  the  tubular  corolla  its  van- 
dyked  margin.  And  if  you  look  at  the  little  central  florets  of  the  daisy 
or  the  sunflower,  you  will  observe  that  they  too  exactly  resemble  the 
Canterbury  bell  in  this  particular.  Hence  we  can  see  that  their  ances 
tors,  after  passing  through  stages  analogous  to  those  of  the  pinks  and  the 
primroses,  at  last  reached  a  completely  united  and  tubular  or  cam- 
panulate  form,  like  that  of  the  heath  or  the  Canterbury  bell. 

There  is  one  minor  point,  however,  in  the  development  of  the  daisy 
which  I  only  notice  because  I  am  so  afraid  of  that  terrible  person,  the 
microscopic  critic.  This  very  learned  and  tedious  being  goes  about  the 
world  proclaiming  to  everybody  that  you  don't  know  something  because 
you  don't  happen  to  mention  it ;  and  for  fear  of  him  one  is  often  obliged 
to  trouble  one's  readers  with  petty  matters  of  detail  which  really  make 
no  difference  at  all  except  to  such  Smelfunguses  in  person.  Being  them- 

*  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  daisies  or  primroses  are  descended  from 
pinks ;  that  -would  convey  a  wholly  mistaken  notion :  but  merely  that  the  ancestors  of 
the  daisy  once  passed  through  a  somewhat  analogous  stage,  when  they  resembled  the 
pinks  in  this  particular. 
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selves  accustomed  to  weary  us  with  the  whole  flood  of  their  own  unspeak- 
able erudition,  every  time  they  open  their  mouths  they  imagine  that  every- 
body else  must  be  ignorant  of  anything  which  he  doesn't  expressly  state  ; 
as  though  you  might  never  talk  of  a  railway  journey  without  giving  at 
full  the  theory  of  kinetic  energy  as  applied  to  the  coal  in  the  furnace. 
For  their  sake,  then,  I  must  add,  that  when  the  daisy's  ancestors  had 
reached  a  level  of  development  equivalent  to  that  of  the  heath  and  the 
Canterbury  bell,  they  differed  in  one  respect  from  them  just  as  the  prim- 
rose still  does.  In  the  heath  and  the  harebell,  the  stamens  remain  quite 
separate  from  the  tube  formed  by  the  petals ;  but  in  the  primrose  and 
the  daisy,  the  stalks  of  the  stamens  (filaments,  the  technical  botanists 
call  them)  have  coalesced  with  the  petals,  so  that  the  pollen  seems  to 
hang  out  in  little  bags  from  the  walls  of  the  tube  itself.  This  is  a  further 
advance  in  the  direction  of  specialised  arrangements  for  insect-fertilisa- 
tion ;  and  it  shows  very  simply  the  sort  of  cross-connections  which  we 
often  get  among  plants  or  animals.  For  while  the  daisy  is  more  like  the 
Canterbury  bell  in  the  shape  of  its  corolla,  it  is  more  like  the  primrose 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  stamens.  Or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  while  the 
Canterbury  bell  has  hit  upon  one  mode  of  adaptation  in  the  form  of  its 
tube,  and  while  the  primrose  has  hit  upon  another  mode  in  the  insertion 
of  its  stamens,  the  daisy  has  hit  upon  both  together,  and  has  combined 
them  in  a  single  flower.  And  now,  my  dear  Smelfungus,  having  given 
way  to  your  prejudices  upon  this  matter,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that 
nothing  will  induce  me  to  enter  into  the  further  and  wholly  immaterial 
difference  between  hypogynous  and  epigynous  corollas.  For  everyone  but 
;  you,  the  very  names,  I  am  sure,  will  be  quite  sufficient  apology  for  my 
reticence.  These,  in  fact,  are  subjects  which,  like  the  "old  familiar 
Decline  and  Fall  off  the  Rooshian  Empire,"  had  better  be  discussed  "  in 
the  absence  of  Mrs.  Boffin." 

When  the  ancestors  of  the  daisy  had  reached  the  stage  of  united  tubular 
blossoms,  like  the  harebell,  with  stamens  fastened  to  the  inside  wall  of 
the  tube,  like  the  primrose,  they  must,  on  the  whole,  have  resembled  in 
shape  the  flowers  of  the  common  wild  white  comfrey,  more  nearly  than 
any  other  familiar  English  plant.  The  next  step  was  to  crowd  a  lot  of 
these  bell-shaped  blossoms  together  into  a  compact  head.  If  you  com- 
pare a  cowslip  with  a  primrose,  you  can  easily  understand  how  this  is 
done.  According  to  many  of  our  modern  botanists,  cowslips  and  prim- 
roses are  only  slightly  divergent  varieties  of  a  single  species  ;  and  in  any 
case  they  are  very  closely  related  to  one  another.  But  in  the  primrose, 
!  the  separate  blossoms  spring  each  on  a  long  stalk  of  its  own  from  near 
the  root ;  while  in  the  cowslip,  the  common  stem  from  which  they  all 
spring  is  raised  high  above  the  ground,  and  the  minor  flower  stalks  are 
much  shortened.  Thus,  instead  of  a  bunch  of  distinct  flowers,  you  get 
a  loose  head  of  crowded  flowers.  Increase  their  number,  shorten  their 
i  stalks  a  little  more,  and  pack  them  closely  side  by  side,  and  you  would 
i  have  a  compound  or  composite  flower  like  the  daisy.  In  fact,  we  often 
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find  in  nature  almost  every  intermediate  stage  :  for  instance,  among  the 
pea  tribe  we  have  all  but  solitary  flowers  in  the  peas  and  beans,  long 
clusters  in  the  laburnum  and  wistaria,  and  compact  heads  in  the  clovers. 
The  daisies  and  other  composites,  it  is  true,  carry  this  crowding  of 
flowers  somewhat  further  than  almost  any  other  plants ;  but  still  even 
here  you  can  trace  a  gradual  progress,  some  approach  to  their  habit 
being  made  by  allied  families  elsewhere  ;  while  some  composites,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  stopped  short  of  the  pitch  of  development  attained  by 
most  of  their  race.  Thus,  certain  campanulas  have  their  flowers  packed 
tightly  together  into  a  head,  which  looks  at  first  sight  a  single  blossom, 
just  as  deceptively  as  the  daisy  does;  and  a  still  nearer  relative,  the 
scabious,  even  more  strikingly  resembles  the  composite  form.  So  that 
the  daisies  and  their  allies  have  really  only  carried  out  one  step  further 
a  system  of  crowding  which  had  been  already  begun  by  many  other  plants. 

If  you  look  closely  at  the  daisy,  you  will  see  in  what  this  crowding 
consists.  The  common  flower-stalk  is  flattened  out  at  the  end  into  a 
regular  disk,  and  on  this  disk  all  the  florets  are  seated  with  no  appreci- 
able separate  flower- stalks  of  their  own.  Outside  them  a  double  row  of 
leaves  is  arranged,  exactly  like  the  calyx  in  single  flowers,  and  serving 
the  same  protective  purpose — to  preserve  the  florets  from  the  incursions 
of  unfriendly  insects ;  while  inside,  the  little  individual  blossoms  have 
almost  lost  their  own  calyxes,  which  are  scarcely  represented  by  a  few- 
tiny  protuberances  upon  the  seed-like  fruit.  In  the  daisy,  indeed,  we 
may  say  that  the  true  calyx  has  been  dwarfed  away  to  nothing ;  but  in 
the  dandelion  and  many  other  composites  a  new  use  has  been  found  for 
it ;  it  has  been  turned  into  those  light  feathery  hairs  which  children  call 
"  the  clock,"  and  which  aid  the  dispersion  of  the  seeds  by  wafting  them 
about  before  the  wind. 

Now,  what  has  made  the  daisy  and  the  other  composites  grow  so 
small  and  thickset  ?  Probably  the  need  for  attracting  insects.  By  thus 
combining  their  mass  of  bloom,  they  are  enabled  to  make  a  great  show 
in  the  world,  and  to  secure  the  fertilisation  of  a  great  many  flowers  at 
once  by  each  insect  which  visits  the  head.  For  each  floret  has  its  own 
little  Btore  of  honey,  its  own  stamens,  and  its  own  pistil  containing  an 
embryo  fruit ;  and  when  a  bee  lights  upon  a  daisy  head,  he  turns  round 
and  round,  extracting  all  he  can  get  from  every  tiny  tube,  and  so  fer- 
tilising the  whole  number  of  florets  at  a  single  time.  The  result  at 
least  proves  that  the  principle  is  a  good  one ;  for  few  flowers  get  so 
universally  fertilised,  or  set  their  seed  so  regularly,  as  the  composites. 
Though  they  must  have  reached  their  present  very  high  state  of  evolu- 
tion at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  they  have  spread  already  over  the 
whole  world  ;  and  they  are  far  more  numerous,  both  in  individuals,  in 
species,  and  in  genera,  than  any  other  family  of  flowering  plants.  In 
fact,  they  are  undoubtedly  the  dominant  tribe  of  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom.  When  I  say  that  in  Britain  alone  they  number  no  less  than 
120  species,  including  such  common  and  universal  weeds  as  the  daisy, 
dandelion,  thistles,  groundsel,  camomile,  milfoil,  hawkweed,  and  burdock, 
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it  will  be  clear  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  ordinary  wayside  blossoms 
which  we  see  on  any  country  walk  are  members  of  this  highly  evolved, 
ubiquitous,  and  extremely  successful  family. 

Still,  we  are  far  from  having  finished  the  pedigree  of  the  daisy. 
We  have  traced  its  general  genealogy  down  as  far  as  the  common  com- 
posite stock  :  we  have  now  to  trace  its  special  derivation  from  the  early 
common  composite  type  to  the  distinctive  daisy  form.  Clearly  one  great 
point  in  the  daisy's  history  is  yet  untouched  upon ;  and  that  is  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  the  white  rays.  We  know  that  the  inner  yellow  florets 
are  (as  it  were)  dwarfed  and  specialised  golden  harebells;  but  we  do 
not  yet  know  what  is  the  origin  of  these  long  outer  streamers,  which 
look  so  wholly  unlike  the  tiny  and  regular  central  bells. 

In  solving  this  problem,  the  other  composites  will  help  us  not  a 
little ;  for  we  must  always  seek  in  the  simpler  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  more  complex ;  and  the  daisy,  instead  of  being  the  simplest,  is  one 
of  the  most  developed  representatives  of  the  composite  pattern.  If  you 
turn  to  that  tall,  rank-looking  weed  growing  yonder,  under  cover  of  the 
hedge,  you  will  get  a  good  surviving  example  of  the  earliest  form  of 
composite.  The  weed  is  a  eupatory — "  hemp  agrimony  "  the  country 
people  call  it — and  it  has  small  heads,  each  containing  a  few  tubular 
purple  florets,  all  exactly  the  same  size  and  shape,  and  all  much  more 
loosely  gathered  together  than  in  the  daisy  or  the  dandelion.  The 
eupatory  is  interesting  as  preserving  for  us  one  of  the  first  stages  in  the 
ancestry  of  the  higher  composites,  after  they  had  attained  to  their  dis- 
tinctive family  characteristics.  Once  more,  I  don't  wish  you  to  under- 
stand that  the  daisies  are  descended  from  the  eupatory :  all  I  mean  is, 
that  their  ancestors  must  once  have  passed  through  an  analogous  stage ; 
and  that  the  eupatory  has  never  got  beyond  it,  while  the  daisies  have 
gone  on  still  further  differentiating  and  adapting  themselves  till  they 
reached  their  present  peculiar  form.  Now,  if  you  compare  this  daisy 
with  the  head  of  eupatory,  you  will  see  that  they  differ  in  two  par- 
ticulars : — the  daisy  has  outer  rays,  while  the  eupatory  has  none ;  and 
the  inner  daisy  florets  are  yellow,  while  the  eupatory  florets  are  purple. 
The  latter  difference  is  probably  distinctive  and  original :  in  other 
words,  when  the  daisy's  ancestors  were  in  the  eupatory  stage  of  de- 
velopment, they  had  apparently  all  their  florets  yellow.  This  is  likely, 
because  almost  all  the  modern  composites  of  every  sort  have  yellow 
central  florets,  and  most  of  them  have  yellow  rays  as  well.  It  is  only 
a  few  kinds  that  have  red  or  purple  central  florets ;  and,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  only  a  few  also  that  have  white  or  pink  outer  rays. 

What,  then,  made  the  daisy's  ancestors  produce  a  row  of  external 
florets  so  different  in  shape  and  colour  from  the  internal  ones  1  The 
answer  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  I  have  already  given  for  the 
origin  of  petals  themselves.  Compare  the  eupatory  with  the  daisy  once 
more,  and  you  will  see  that  the  one  is  comparatively  inconspicuous, 
while  the  other  is  very  noticeable  and  bright-coloured.  The  row  of 
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green  bracts  almost  hides  the  blossoms  of  the  eupatoiy ;  but  the  large 
white  rays  make  a  bold  and  effective  advertisement  for  the  daisy.  Cer- 
tain composites,  in  fact,  have  just  repeated  the  same  device  by  which  the 
earliest  petal-bearing  flowers  sought  to  attract  the  notice  of  insects. 
Those  early  flowers,  as  we  saw,  set  apart  one  outer  row  of  stamens  as 
bright-coloured  petals;  these  later  compound  flower-heads  have  set 
apart  one  outer  row  of  florets  as  bright-coloured  rays.  If  you  examine 
the  rays  closely,  you  will  see  that  each  of  them  is  a  separate  little  flower, 
with  the  stamens  suppressed,  and  with  the  bell-shaped  corolla  flattened 
out  into  a  long  and  narrow  ribbon.  Even  these  very  abnormal  corollas, 
however,  still  retain  a  last  trace  of  the  five  original  distinct  petals ;  for 
their  edge  is  slightly  notched  with  five  extremely  minute  lobes,  often 
nearly  obliterated,  but  sometimes  quite  marked,  and  almost  always  more 
or  less  noticeable  on  a  careful  examination.  A  daisy  thus  consists  of  a 
whole  head  of  tiny  tubular  bells,  the  inner  ones  normal  and  regular, 
with  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistil,  and  the  outer  ones  flattened  or  ligulate, 
with  the  stamens  wanting,  and  the  entire  floret  simply  devoted  to  in- 
creasing the  attractiveness  of  the  compound  mass.  Pull  off  the  rays, 
and  you  will  see  at  once  what  an  inconspicuous  flower  the  daisy  would 
be  without  them. 

Last  of  all,  the  question  arises,  Why  are  the  outer  florets  or  rays 
pink  and  white,  while  the  inner  florets  or  bells  are  golden  yellow  ? 
When  we  have  solved  that  solitary  remaining  problem,  we  shall  have 
settled  the  chief  points  in  the  daisy's  pedigree.  Clearly,  when  the  rays 
were  first  produced,  they  must  have  been  yellow  like  the  central  florets. 
The  mere  flattening  and  lengthening  of  the  corolla  would  not  in  itself 
tend  to  alter  the  colour.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vast  mass  of  those 
composites  which  have  progressed  to  the  stage  of  having  rays — which 
have  got  these  two  separate  forms  of  flowers,  for  show  and  for  use 
respectively — have  the  rays  of  the  same  colour  as  the  central  bells,  that  is 
to  say,  generally  yellow.  Of  this  stage  the  sunflower  is  a  familiar  and 
very  striking  representative.  It  has  bright  golden  central  florets,  and 
large  expanded  rays  of  the  same  colour.  To  anybody  who  wants  to  study 
the  structure  of  the  daisy  without  a  microscope,  the  sunflower  is  quite 
as  valuable  and  indispensable  as  it  is  to  our  most  advanced  aesthetic 
school  in  painting  and  decoration.  Moreover,  it  shows  us  admirably  this 
intermediate  stage,  when  the  compound  flower-bead  has  acquired  a  dis- 
tinct row  of  outer  attractive  florets,  adding  wealth  and  expansiveness  to 
its  display  of  colour,  but  when  it  has  not  yet  attempted  any  specialisation 
of  hue  in  these  purely  ornamental  organs.  The  daisy,  however,  together 
with  the  camomile,  the  ox-eye  daisy,  and  many  other  similar  compo- 
sites, has  carried  the  process  one  step  further.  It  has  coloured  its  rays 
white,  and  has  even  begun  to  tinge  them  with  pink.  This  makes  these 
highest  of  all  composites  the  most  successful  plants  in  the  whole  world. 
If  one  considers  that  daisies  begin  to  bloom  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  go 
on  flowering  till  the  31st  of  December ;  that  they  occur  in  almost  every  field 
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far  more  abundantly  than  any  other  blossom  ;  and  that  each  one  of  them 
is  not  a  single  flower,  but  a  whole  head  of  flowers — it  will  be  quite,  clear 
that  they  are  much  more  numerous  than  any  rival  species.  And  when 
we  add  to  them  the  other  very  common  white-rayed  composites,  such  as 
the  camomiles,  many  of  which  abound  almost  as  freely  in  their  own 
haunts  and  at  their  proper  season,  it  is  obvious  that  this  highly-evolved 
composite  type  is  the  dominant  plant  race  of  the  old  world  at  least.  In 
the  new  world,  their  place  is  taken  by  a  somewhat  more  developed  type 
still,  that  of  the  Michaelmas  daisies,  which  have  their  rays  even  more 
ornamental  than  our  own,  and  brighly  coloured  with  mauve  or  lilac  pig- 
ment. All  the  world  over,  however,  in  and  out  of  the  tropics,  the  com- 
monest, most  numerous,  and  most  successful  of  plants  are  ray-bearing 
composites  of  one  kind  or  another,  like  the  daisies,  with  the  rays  differ- 
ing in  colour  from  the  central  florets. 

Finally,  it  may,  perhaps,  at  first  hearing,  sound  absurd  to  say  that 
the  daisy  group,  including  these  other  composites  with  tinted  rays,  forms 
the  very  head  and  crown  of  the  vegetable  creation,  as  man  does  in  the 
animal  creation  :  and  yet  it  is  none  the  less  true.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  look  upon  a  daisy  as  a  humble,  commonplace,  almost  insignificant 
little  flower,  that  it  seems  queer  to  hear  it  described  as  a  higher  type  of 
plant  life  than  the  tall  pine-tree  or  the  spreading  oak.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  pine  is  a  very  low  type  indeed,  as  is  also  the  giant  tree  of 
California,  both  of  them  belonging  to  the  earliest  and  simplest  surviving 
family  of  flowering  plants,  the  conifers,  which  are  no  better,  com- 
paratively speaking,  among  plants,  than  the  monstrous  saurians  and 
fish-like  reptiles  of  the  secondary  age  were  among  animals.  If  size  were 
any  criterion  of  relative  development,  then  the  whale  would  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  other  mammals,  and  man  would  rank  somewhere  below 
the  gorilla  and  the  grizzly  bear.  But  if  we  take  complexity  and  per- 
fection in  the  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its  surroundings  as  our 
.  gauge  of  comparative  evolution,  then  the  daisies  must  rank  in  the  very 
first  line  of  plant  economy.  For  if  we  follow  down  their  pedigree  in 
the  inverse  order,  we  shall  see  that,  inasmuch  as  they  have  coloured 
;  rays,  they  are  superior  to  all  their  yellow -rayed  allies  (for  example,  the 
:  sunflower) ;  and  inasmuch  as  these  have  rays,  they  are  superior  to  all 
rayless  composites  (for  example,  the  eupatory) ;  and  inasmuch  as  com- 
posites generally  have  clustered  heads,  they  are  superior  to  all  other 
i  flowers  with  separate  tubular  corollas  (for  example,  the  heathers) ; 
while  all  these,  again,  are  superior  to  those  with  separate  petals  (for 
example,  the  roses) ;  and  all  petalled  flowers  are  superior  to  all  petalless 
kinds  (for  example,  the  pines  and  oaks).  Thus,  from  the  strict  bio- 
logical point  of  view,  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  the  daisies,  asters, 
chrysanthemums,  and  other  rayed  composites  with  coloured  outer  florets, 
really  stand  to  other  plants  in  the  same  relation  as  man  stands  towards 
other  animals.  That  is  what  gives  such  a  special  and  exceptional 
i  interest  to  the  daisy's  pedigree. 

G.  A. 
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IN  the  familiar  spectacle  of  our  streets  and  alleys  the  effect  of  the 
national  fireside  ideal  of  life  in  modifying  an  imported  type  is  not  less 
strongly  exemplified  than  in  the  higher  walks  of  art.  For  while,  on 
Pulcinella's  native  soil,  his  bachelor  escapades  and  mishaps  in  courtship 
and  wooing  furnish  the  favourite  entertainment  of  his  lazzaroni  audience, 
it  is  the  privacy  of  Mr.  Punch's  hearth  and  home  that  is  laid  bare  for  the 
edification  of  the  British  public,  and  the  somewhat  strained  state  of  his 
family  relations  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  drama  at  which  they  are 
invited  to  assist.  Thus,  even  this  disreputable  wanderer,  by  appearing 
before  us  in  the  sacred  character  of  husband  and  father,  and  transforming 
himself  into  what  our  French  neighbours  call  un  homme  d'interieur, 
casts  a  halo  of  English  respectability  over  the  doubtful  antecedents  of 
his  vagrant  career  that  not  even  his  slightly  exaggerated  notions  of 
conjugal  discipline  and  mistaken  views  on  nursery  management  alto- 
gether suffice  to  dissipate. 

But  our  vagabond  friend,  if  we  may  believe  antiquarians,  can  lay 
claim  to  our  respect  on  another  and  more  unexpected  ground — that  of 
classical  association  and  aristocratic  antiquity  of  descent.  And  as  in 
other  pedigrees  the  mere  fact  of  remoteness  is  held  to  ennoble  ancestors 
whose  deeds  might  not  otherwise  seem  a  title  to  honour,  we  may  be 
excused  from  looking  too  closely  into  the  character  of  the  early  Oscan 
dramas,  or  Atellan  farces,  in  which  our  popular  hero  is  supposed  to  have 
his  prototype.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  ancient  rustic  perfor- 
mances, depending  very  much  for  their  power  to  amuse  on  rude 
buffoonery  and  wit  of  the  broadest  sort.  Having  survived,  in  remote 
districts,  from  pre-historical  down  to  classical  times,  they  were  ntro- 
duced  to  Roman  audiences  from  the  Campanian  town  of  Atella,  the 
modern  A  versa,  close  to  which  is  Acerra,  the  traditional  home  of  the 
Neapolitan  Pulcinella. 

A  conspicuous  figure  in  these  rustic  farces  was  a  character  called 
Maccus,  and  in  a  small  bronze  statue  of  this  personage  discovered  in 
Rome  in  1727,  but  only  known  to  us  now  from  engravings,  we  recognise 
the  deformed  figure,  exaggerated  nose,  and  staring  eyes  so  familiar  to  us 
on  our  puppet  stage.  But  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  these  charac- 
teristics are  much  more  distinctly  traceable  in  the  expatriated  Punch 
than  in  his  Neapolitan  original,  who  is  simply  a  blundering  clown,  clad 
in  a  loose  white  blouse  or  smock  frock,  and  wearing  a  black  mask  over 
the  lower  part  of  his  face.  As  Andrea  Perrucci,  the  writer  of  a  book 
published  in  Naples  in  1699,  claims  the  creation  of  this  part  for  a 
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comedian  named  Silvio  Fiorillo,  -who  lived  some  time  previously,  when 
the  original  of  the  English  Punch  must  have  already  started  or  been, 
about  to  start  on  his  travels,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  this  actor 
developed  or  improved  upon  a  previously  existing  type  preserved  un- 
changed in  the  more  primitive  drama  of  the  wandering  showman. 

Punch,  with  many  other  foreign  visitors  of  still  more  questionable 
character,  made  his  first  appearance  in  England  shortly  after  the  Restora- 
tion. We  may  safely  conclude  that  "  the  famous  Italian  puppet-play " 
witnessed  by  Pepys  at  Covent  Garden,  on  May  9,  1662,  where  he  says 
there  was  "great  resort  of  gallants,"  and  by  John  Evelyn  five  years 
later,  was  no  other  than  the  drama  of  which  the  immortal  hunchback  is 
the  hero.  In  neither  of  these  records,  indeed,  is  he  mentioned  by  name ; 
:but  under  a  later  date,  April  30,  1669,  the  following  passage  occurs  in 
Pepys'  diary  :  "  Among  poor  people  there  in  the  alley,  did  hear  them 
call  their  fat  child  Punch,  which  pleased  me  mightily,  that  word  being 
become  a  word  of  common  use  for  all  that  is  thick  and  short."  And  in 
Aubrey's  Surrey,  in  describing  a  room  in  Sir  Samuel  Lely's  house  at 
Whitehall,  he  says,  "  On  the  top  was  a  Punchinello  holding  a  dial  " — 
'two  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  which  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
character  was  already  familiar  to  the  English  public. 

We  next  find  our  hero,  about  the  year  1703,  at  Bartholomew  Fair, 
:  enlivening  by  his  wit  a  puppet-play  representing  the  "  Creation  of  the 
World,"  a  survival  of  the  old  miracle  or  mystery  plays.  At  a  similar 
spectacle  at  Bath,  in  1709,  Punch  and  his  wife  danced  in  the  ark  with 
!  spirits  unsubdued  by  the  cosmic  catastrophe  of  the  deluge,  which  formed 
ithe  subject  of  the  drama,  and  the  incorrigible  jester,  putting  his  head 
I  out  to  survey  the  rising  waters,  remarked  aside  to  the  patriarch,  "  It  is 
a  little  foggy,  Mr.  Noah." 

In  the  Spectator  of  March  16,  1710-11,  appears  a  letter,  written  in 
the  character  of  the  under-sexton  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  com- 
plaining that  his  congregation  took  the  warning  of  his  bell,  morning  and 
i evening,  "to  go  to  a  puppet-show  set  forth  by  one  Powell,  under  the 
Piazzas,"  and  begging  that  for  the  future  Punchinello  may  be  persuaded 
to  choose  less  canonical  hours.  From  another  letter  in  the  same  paper 
we  gather  that  "  Whittington  and  his  Cat"  was  the  piece  which  com- 
peted so  detrimentally  with  the  attractions  of  the  Church,  and  that  there 
appeared  in  it  a  trained  pig,  which  in  the  first  scene  danced  a  minuet 
with  Punch.  This  puppet-theatre  was  the  favourite  lounge  of  the 
l  fashionable  world,  and  among  the  most  frequented  places  of  amusement 
of  its  day;  but  since  then  the  fame  of  Punch  has  been  sadly  on  the 
wane. 

Ho  longer  delighting  by  his  freaks  the  idle  hours  of  the  upper  ten 
thousand,  he  has  had  to  stoop  to  furnish  recreation  to  the  lowest  grades 
of  society,  and  we  see  him  reduced  to  seek  an  audience  in  the  miscel- 
laneous crowd  of  a  by-street,  among  the  gaping  rustics  of  a  village  fair, 
or  in  the  midst  of  the  disreputable  concourse  at  a  provincial  race  meet- 
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ing.  Meantime,  his  once  varied  repertory  has  shrunk  to  a  single  piece, 
which  has  survived  all  the  others  by  some  inscrutable  working  of  the 
laws  of  taste.  Thus  caught  up,  as  it  were,  by  a  side- eddy,  withdrawn 
from  the  main  current  of  life,  and  circling  as  a  stray  waif  in  its  back- 
waters, how  long  will  it  be  before  he  is  finally  stranded  with  all  the 
other  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  shore  ? 

It  was  in  his  passage  through  France  that  our  itinerant  adopted 
some  of  those  characteristics  by  which  he  is  known  to  us.  His  first 
appearance  in  French  history  is  in  the  garb  of  a  political  satirist  in  the 
year  1649,  when  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  signed  in  his  name, 
and  concluded  with  these  lines  : — 

Je  suis  Polichinelle 
Qui  fait  la  sentinelle 
A  la  porte  de  Nesle. 

This  was  in  point  of  fact  the  spot  where  the  famous  Jean  Brioche,  or 
Briocci,  the  prince  of  puppet-players,  had  not  long  before  established 
himself  with  his  miniature  troupe,  of  which  Polichinelle  was  the  central 
figure.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  first  suggestion  of  that  canine  com- 
panion whose  antics  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  those  of  Punch, 
though  not  a  dog,  but  an  ape,  was  the  original  partner  of  his  perfor- 
mance. This  was  no  other  than  the  illustrious  Fagotin,  known  as  le 
Singe  de  Brioche,  whose  varied  accomplishments  and  tragical  end  have 
earned  for  him  an  historical  reputation.  So  apt  was  his  counterfeit  of 
humanity  as  to  delude  the  noted  duellist  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  who, 
taking  him  for  a  lacquey,  and  believing  his  gesticulations  to  be  meant 
for  personal  ridicule  of  himself,  drew  his  sword  and  ran  the  poor  little 
comedian  through  the  body.  This  event,  which  occurred  in  1655,  was 
the  subject  of  a  pamphlet,  and  in  it  we  find  the  following  description  of 
Fago tin's  get  up  : — 

II  etait  grand  comme  un  petit  homme,  et  bouffon  en  diable ;  son  maitre  1'avait 
coiffS  d'un  vieux  vigogne,  dont  un  plumet  cachait  les  fissures  et  la  colle  ;  il  luy  avait 
ceint  le  cou  d'une  fraise  a  la  Scaramouche  ;  il  luy  faisait  porter  un  pourpoint  a  six 
basques  mouvantes,  garni  de  passements  et  d'aiguillettes,  vetement  qui  sentait  le 
laqueisme ;  il  luy  avait  concede  un  baudrier,  d'ou  pendait  une  lame  sans  pointe. 

The  individual  Fagotin  was  dead,  but  the  type  survived,  forming 
thenceforward  an  indispensable  part  of  every  puppet  performance  ;  and 
we  can  perceive  from  the  foregoing  description  that  the  mantle  of 
Brioche's  murdered  ape  has  fallen  on  Punch's  four-footed  ally,  the  dog 
Toby.  The  elder  Brioche  was  succeeded  by  his  son;  and  during  the 
lives  of  these  two  men  Polichinelle  remained  a  prominent  figure  in 
Parisian  society,  his  escapades  attaining  sufficient  importance  to  draw 
down  the  censures  of  Bossuet.  There,  as  in  England,  however,  obscurity 
has  since  overtaken  him,  and  he  has  disappeared,  probably  for  ever,  from 
social  and  historical  notoriety. 

We  must  visit  Pulcinella  at  home  to  find  him  at  the  present  day,  in 
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possession  of  a  local  habitation  and  a  fixed  abode,  for  in  Naples  he  still 
has  his  theatre,  where  he  reigns  the  hero  of  the  performance.  Yet  even 
here,  on  his  native  soil,  his  supremacy  has  within  the  last  few  months 
been  seriously  threatened  by  the  appearance  of  a  rival,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Sciosciammocca,  has  entered  upon  a  contest  with  him  for  popular 
favour.  At  present  public  opinion  seems  to  have  gone  over  to  the  inno- 
vator, whose  wit  and  smartness  are  an  irresistible  attraction.  Those, 
however,  who  are  constant  to  their  former  idol  believe  that  he  will  in  the 
end  triumph  over  the  usurper,  and  as  a  national  type  be  ultimately  pre- 
ferred to  a  character  embodying  a  universal  one.  Fools  and  blunderers 
of  the  stamp  of  Sciosciammocca,  they  contend,  are  to  be  found  all  the 
world  over,  while  the  originals  of  Pulcinella  exist  nowhere  but  in  Naples, 
and  are  there  found  in  somewhat  too  great  abundance. 

The  Neapolitan  buffoon  is  one  of  the  last  of  those  traditional  characters, 
survivals  of  the  classic  mimes,  round  whom  the  personages  and  incidents 
of  Italian  comedy  down  to  the  last  century  were  inevitably  grouped. 
These  stereotyped  figures  were  always  invested  with  the  same  costume 
and  attributes,  and  were  distinguished  by  wearing  masks ;  a  reminiscence, 
doubtless,  of  the  primitive  votaries  of  Thespis,  who  were  accustomed  to 
stain  their  faces  with  the  lees  of  wine  or  some  other  substance,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  scenic  illusion  from  being  destroyed  by  the  recognition  of 
their  individual  personality.  Of  these  typical  masks,  Pulcinella  is  the 
sole  extant  representative,  and  it  would  therefore  be  matter  for  regret 
that  this  remaining  link  of  continuity  with  the  past  should  be  broken 
by  the  spirit  of  modern  innovation. 

The  lineal  descendant  of  the  Oscan  Punch,  or  Maccus,  has  little  in 
common  with  his  British  namesake,  to  whom  his  relationship  seems  at 
first  sight  rather  remote.     Pulcinella,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  played  by 
a  puppet,  but  by  a  human  actor ;  neither  has  he  those  peculiarities  of 
figure  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  name.  His  features 
we  do  not  see,  as  they  are  hidden  by  his  black  mask,  and  his  dress,  con- 
sisting of  a  white  smock  frock,  baggy  trousers,  and  peaked  bonnet  of  the 
same  colour,  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  us.     His  speech,  of  course,  is 
j  the  broadest  Neapolitan  dialect,  unintelligible  to  foreign  ears,  but  racy 
<  and  pungent  to  those  who  understand  it,  and  seasoned,  be  it  observed, 
I  with  wit  not  always  of  the  most  refined.     Pulcinella,  thus  attired,  repre- 
sents a  rustic  simpleton  newly  arrived  from  his  native  district  of  Acerra, 
I  and  his  perpetual  scrapes  and  misadventures  in  the  unaccustomed  atmo- 
sphere of  the  city  are  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  piece. 

He  is  locked  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  cudgels  all  the  inmates,  in- 
cluding the  doctor ;  or,  imprisoned  by  mistake,  after  effecting  his  escape, 
he  loses  his  way  and  finds  himself  back  in  his  dungeon.  He  has  prepared 
himself  a  breakfast  of  macaroni  swimming  in  tomato  sauce,  and  is  gloat- 
ing over  it  in  anticipation,  when  a  series  of  visitors  arrive  in  succession, 
and,  sitting  down  without  ceremony,  help  themselves  to  the  tempting  dish 
until  nothing  is  left  to  the  lawful  owner.  His  helpless  dismay  as  he 
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assists  at  the  demolition  of  his  repast  is  irresistibly  ludicrous.  He  is 
enamoured  of  a  pretty  young  girl,  but  in  proposing  for  her  to  her  aunt 
manages  to  make  his  offer  in  such  ambiguous  language  that  the  elder 
lady  takes  it  to  herself.  She  plans  her  future  manage  in  high  delight, 
becomes  more  and  more  confidential  and  communicative,  until  at  last  by 
a  chance  word  she  betrays  to  her  supposed  suitor  the  misapprehension 
she  is  labouring  under.  He  bluntly  disclaims  the  possibility  of  such  an 
idea,  ungallantly  informing  her  that  she  is  much  too  old,  which  draws 
down  upon  him  a  storm  of  Neapolitan  Billingsgate,  and  he  has  to  beat 
a  speedy  retreat  under  a  sharp  fire  of  all  available  projectiles. 

In  Pulcinella's  theatre,  the  San  Carlino,  we  have  in  short  the  most 
perfect  reproduction  of  the  street  life  of  Naples,  with  its  joyous  anima- 
tion, sudden  outbursts  of  violence,  and  general  aspect  of  jovial  good 
humour.  The  dialogue  has  all  the  verve  of  improvisation,  the  action 
the  spontaneous  fire  of  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  anything  has  been  rehearsed  or  studied  beforehand.  Pulci- 
nella  and  his  companions  seem  to  be  living  their  daily  life  in  our  presence, 
just  as  their  compatriots  out  of  doors  appear  to  enact  a  perpetual  drama 
for  our  benefit.  In  our  memory  afterwards,  the  two  sets  of  pictures 
blend  into  a  single  whole,  in  which  the  classic  mask  of  the  Cam- 
panian  buffoon  seems  no  anachronism,  nor  his  ludicrous  adventures 
a  caricature.  Elsewhere  indeed  he  would  be  out  of  place,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  never  have  travelled  far  from  Naples  without 
undergoing  a  total  transformation. 

In  the  hero  of  the  puppet  drama  to  which  he  has  given  his  name, 
his  proper  characteristics  were  speedily  obliterated,  to  give  place  to  the 
more  accentuated  type  required  for  that  class  of  performance.  Even 
here,  however,  they  were  originally  retained,  for  in  one  of  Pinelli's  old 
engravings  of  Home  a  street  puppet  show  appears,  with  Pulcinella  clad 
in  his  traditional  garb  of  white  blouse  and  black  half-mask. 

The  origin  of  his  name  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  etymologists,  and 
many  ingenious  surmises  have  been  hazarded  in  reference  to  it.  One 
writer  has  invented  a  mythical  character  called  Puccio  Aniello  ;  another 
an  equally  imaginary  Paolo  Cinelli ;  a  third  an  individual  of  the  sur- 
name of  Polliceno,  in  order  to  supply  a  satisfactory  derivative.  The 
most  generally  accepted  interpretation,  however,  is  that  which  regards 
Pulcinella  as  the  diminutive  of  pulcino,  a  chicken,  in  allusion  either  to 
the  squeaky  voice  or  beak-like  nose  of  the  personage  so  named.  It  is  • 
curious,  however,  that  the  word  in  its  earlier  forms  always  appears  to 
have  had  an  extra  syllable,  which  would  seem  to  militate  against  this 
hypothesis,  and  is  written  Polecenella,  Policinella,  <tc.  The  truth  is  that 
in  manufacturing  names  for  the  typical  characters,  of  which  the  Italian 
stage  was  so  prolific,  their  inventors  often  attended  more  to  sound  than 
sense,  as  in  the  name  of  Giangurgolo,  the  Calabrian  buffoon ;  of  Scapino, 
the  original  of  Moliere's  celebrated  trickster,  and  a  host  of  similar  comic 
figures. 
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As  regards  the  English  corruption,  Punch,  it  is  curious  that  the  same 
combination  of  letters  should  have  been  introduced  into  the  language 
over  again  through  a  different  and  totally  independent  channel.  As  the 
name  of  the  beverage,  it  is  derived  from  the  Hindu  word  panch,  five, 
(short  a,  pronounced  like  u),  in  reference  to  the  five  ingredients  com- 
.  bined  in  it,  brandy,  water,  lime-juice,  sugar,  and  spice,  the  art  of  brewing 
which  into  a  refreshing  compound  we  owe  to  our  Indian  fellow-subjects. 
With  the  word  "  puncheon,"  again,  the  name  of  the  puppet  hero  has  no 
connection,  though  its  application  to  a  short,  thickset  figure  may  seem  to 
suggest  it.  Poirujon,  in  French,  is  an  instrument  for  drilling  holes,  and 
the  wine-vessel  is  supposed  to  have  received  the  same  name  from  having 
been  stamped  with  a  distinctive  mark  by  it,  just  as  "  hogshead  "  is  a 
corruption  of  "oxhead,"  the  brand  by  which  that  measure  was  formerly 
distinguished. 

But  whatever  the  original  associations  of  the  word  "  Pulcinella,"  it 

has  come  to  be  synonymous  with  any  character  provocative  of  popular 

mirth,  and  is  now  used  through  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy  in  this 

'  wider  and  more  elastic  sense.     Thus,  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  the  name  is 

1  appropriated  during  carnival  time  to  sets  of  mummers  or  masqueraders, 

'  whose  performances,  called  Pulcinellate*  Farse  di  Carnevale,  or  Carne- 

scialate,  are  perhaps  a  closer  reproduction  of  the  original  Atellan  farces 

i  than  any  more  regular  form  of  dramatic  entertainment.     Two  or  three 

merry  fellows  go  about  masked,  playing  various  instruments,  a  lute,  a 

cymbal,  and  a  tambourine,  singing  or  reciting  a  rude  dialogue  before  the 

;  shops  where  different  varieties  of  provisions  are  sold,  and  receiving  from 

j  each  a  contribution  in  kind.     Thus,  they  stop  first  to   address  their 

.  petition  to  the  vendor  of  paste  or  macaroni,  and  Pulcinella  No.  1  leads 

off  in  the  following  strain  : — 

Good  master  dear,  a  loving  friend  is  here, 

(Come  with  his  lute,  an  old  and  faithful  crony, 
To  try  the  flavour  of  your  macaroni. 

Pulcinella  2  follows  suit. 

Friends  one  and  two  and  three,  good  master,  here  we  be, 

With  loving  suit  to  touch  your  heart  so  stony, 
And  Pulcinella's  here,  with  lute  and  merry  cheer, 
On  purpose  come  to  taste  your  macaroni. 

Being  presented  with  the  donation  as  requested,  the  three  sing  a 
chorus  of  thanksgiving,  and  the  first  speaker  then  asks  to  be  shown  the 
residence  of  the  hostess  of  the  neighbouring  tavern. 

I  prithee  show  where  lives  the  tavern-hostess, 
With  skin  like  new  bleached  linen,  but  so  artful, 
She  gains  five  farthings  clear  on  ev'ry  cartful. 

I  love  the  pretty  vintneress  whose  boast  'tis 
To  fill  the  glass,  but  when  the  froth  is  off  it, 
There's  nothing  left,  and  so  she  makes  her  profit. 


*  An  interesting  account  of  these  performances  is  given  by  Signer  Apollo  Lumini 
in  his  book,  Le  Sucre  Rapprescntazioni  nei  Secoli  xiv.  etc. 
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They  then  lay  siege  to  mine  hostess  in  the  same  style  as  above,  but 
with  exaggerated  language  of  hyperbolical  compliment  in  deference  to 
her  sex,  and,  having  been  regaled  with  wine,  proceed  to  the  butcher's,  and 
a  variety  of  other  shops. 

When  they  have  collected  a  store  of  bread,  sausages,  cheese,  and  other 
comestibles,  they  returned  home  singing  : — 

Friends  one  and  two  and  three,  the  chase  is  over, 
The  sportsman  drops  his  musket  and,  moreover, 
Would  see  his  prey  beneath  a  steaming  cover. 
Friends  one  and  all,  there  chimes  the  evening  bell, 
The  goatherd  goes  his  round  his  milk  to  sell ; 
The  night  has  come,  so  kindly  fare  ye  well ! 

In  these  primitive  dialogues,  always  recited  of  course  in  the  popular 
dialect,  we  are  more  likely  to  find  the  traditional  type  of  Pulcinella  than 
in  any  set  performance.  Perhaps,  too,  they  may  help  to  elucidate  the 
origin  of  his  name.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  a  similar  practice  pre- 
vailed of  going  about  on  holidays  to  solicit  gifts  in  kind,  the  petition  be- 
ing made  in  the  name  of  various  kinds  of  birds,  and  the  Crow  Song  and 
the  Swallow  Song,  sung  on  these  occasions,  are  still  extant.  It  is  a  very 
strange  coincidence  that  in  remote  parts  of  Ireland  the  same  custom  still 
exists  in  connection  with  the  wren,  which  is  hunted  and  killed  on  the 
26th  of  December  to  be  carried  through  the  streets  on  a  furze  bush  decked 
with  ribbons,  while  the  Wren  Song  is  sung  and  alms  collected  from  door 
to  door.  The  animosity  to  the  wren  is  accounted  for  by  a  popular  legend 
that  the  projected  surprise  of  a  Danish  camp  was  frustrated  by  one  of 
these  little  creatures,  which  roused  the  enemy  at  the  critical  moment  by 
pecking  on  the  drum.  Now,  the  wide-spread  association  of  a  bird  with 
this  species  of  holiday-begging,  suggests  the  possibility  that  among  the 
Greeks  of  Southern  Italy,  a  chicken  may  have  been  sometimes  adopted  as 
its  pretext,  hence  the  name  of  Pulcinella  as  applied  to  the  maskers  in 
the  performance.  It  is  perhaps  a  somewhat  far-fetched  conjecture,  but 
worth  hazarding  as  a  speculation,  that  the  modern  Italian  idiom,  a  macco, 
signifying  in  great  profusion,  or  superabundance,  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  plenteous  gifts  with  which  the  classic  Maccus  was  loaded  on 
these  occasions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ,we  have  in  these  rude  dialogues,  whether 
themselves  of  extreme  antiquity  or  not,  specimens  of  the  most  primitive 
form  of  drama,  and  that  from  some  such  simple  germ  all  subsequent 
elaborations  of  theatrical  art  have  been  developed.  In  the  Parse  Carne- 
livari  of  Calabria,  we  find  popular  drama  in  a  slightly  higher  stage  of 
advancement,  for  in  them  there  is  a  very  imperfect  attempt  at  distinction 
of  character.  The  one  we  shall  describe  is  played  in  the  streets  by  a 
group  of  actors,  Pulcinella,  a  king,  his  daughter,  a  duke,  and  soldiers. 
As  they  take  up  their  position,  the  prologue,  in  Calabrian  dialect,  is  re- 
cited by  Pulcinella,  while  a  guitar  or  barrel  organ  supplies  the  music, 
always  a  necessary  part  of  these  street  shows. 
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Clear,  clear  a  space — in  this  wide  place, 

Our  merry  group  we  will  instal, 
For  mirth  and  joy  without  alloy 

We  bring  to  glad  the  carnival. 

Halt  there,  good  folk,  -who  love  a  joke, 

Halt  there  at  Pulcinella's  call ; 
Here  armed  I  stand  with  wooden  brand, 

Who  dares  approach  nie,  dead  shall  fall. 

Here,  here  I  be,  armed  cap-a-pie, 

With  pistol,  bayonet,  dirk  and  all, 
And  round  my  waist  are  pockets  placed 

Crammed  full  of  cartridges  and  ball. 

Pm  Pulcinella,  come  from  Scella, 

Hear,  hear  and  tremble,  great  and  small ; 

For  on  your  city,  without  pity, 

War's  dreadful  scourge  will  I  let  fall ! 

The  delightful  inconsistency  of  this  address,  opening  with  a  promise 
of  mirth  and  joy,  and  winding  up  with  a  declaration  of  war,  will  not  fail 
1  to  strike  the  reader,  and  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  what  follows.  The  King 
opens  the  dialogue,  reproaching  Pulcinella  in  good  round  terms. 

What  means  this  braggart  tone  ? 

Vile  miscreant,  have  done ! 
My  daughter's  love  is  won 

By  the  Duke  Saraon. 

PULCINELLA. 

With  this  good  pistol  I 
Will  make  you  basely  fly 
Full  in  the  city's  view. 

KlXG. 

And  I  with  my  good  brand 

Will  run  you  through  and  through ; 
Respect  I  should  command 

At  least  from  such  as  you. 

Ho,  there,  good  friend !    arrest  this  ruffian,  and  carry  him  to  the  walls  of  the 
'•  city. 

SOLDIER. 

Down,  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
Or,  by  the  holy  deuce,* 
I'll  wait  for  no  excuse, 
But  shoot  you  like  a  hound. 

This  will  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  dialogue ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
plot,  its  extremely  unsatisfactory  nature  may  be  gathered  from  a  brief 
sketch.  Scarcely  has  Duke  Saraon  appeared  on  the  scene  and  claimed 
(the  King's  daughter  as  his  bride,  than  the  monarch,  who  had  just  ordered 
Pulcinella  into  irons,  without  any  intermediate  dialogue  to  explain  his 

*  "  Santo  Diavolo,"  a  Calabrian  curse. 
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change  of  mind,  proclaims  him  as  his  chosen  son-in-law,  desires  his 
chains  to  be  struck  off,  summons  a  notary,  and,  dispensing  with  all  pre- 
liminaries, announces  the  most  generous  dispositions  as  to  the  young 
lady's  fortune,  and  bestows  her  on  Pulcinella  on  the  spot. 

This  utter  inconsequence  in  the  action  of  the  piece  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  either  a  fragment  of  a  more  complete  one,  in  which 
some  attempt  was  made  to  furnish  a  probable  motive  for  the  conduct  of 
the  personages,  or  a  distorted  version  of  some  older  fable.  Such  as  it  is,  it 
furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  different  working  of  popular  taste  in  Eng- 
land and  Italy  in  developing  opposite  ideals  from  the  same  original 
type. 

The  imaginative  nature  of  the  Italian  peasant  seeks  a  stimulus  and 
outlet  for  poetic  fancy,  in  themes  remote  from  his  own  experience,  while 
an  English  audience,  in  the  lower  classes  at  least,  prefers  to  see  on  the 
stage  a  literal  mimicry  of  its  every-day  life.  The  Calabrian  Pulcinella, 
though  himself  a  clown,  is  the  successful  rival  of  a  Duke  in  wooing  a 
King's  daughter,  and  is  left  in  a  vague  region  of  mythical  triumph  and 
bliss,  while  the  British  Punch  is  but  a  vulgar  criminal  of  the  commonest 
type,  who  beats  his  wife,  kills  his  child,  and  chea,ts  the  hangman.  It  is 
only  in  the  great  cities  in  Italy  that  the  influence  of  a  similar  realism 
asserts  itself  in  popular  drama,  and  that  we  see  on  the  boards  in  Pulci- 
nella and  his  congeners,  the  familiar  figures  of  the  streets  and  pin  //as. 
Everywhere  on  the  rustic  stage  the  performance,  however  rude,  aims  at 
heroic  dignity  of  subject,  and  the  illusion,  that  owes  nothing  to  external 
aids,  is  entirely  supplied  by  the  minds  of  the  audience.  Realism  is  a 
product  of  civilisation,  and  is  perhaps  a  reaction  from  the  tangible  won- 
ders with  which  it  surrounds  us  ;  while  unsophisticated  man  in  a  ruder 
state  of  society  takes  refuge  from  the  monotony  of  his  actual  existence 
by  creating  for  himself  that  dream-world  of  the  marvellous  which  only 
through  the  gate  of  fancy  can  he  enter  into. 

E.  M.  CLEEKE. 
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(A  DRAMATIC    TALE.    By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE.) 


VI. 
GOLD  AND  ROSES. 

Pauline  Gordon!  had  a  pretty  little  house  on  Campden  Hill,  built  in 
the  new  old  style  of  red  brick,  with  square  bow  windows,  stained  glass 
lattices  and  door-lights,  fifteenth-century  fireplaces,  polished  floors,  and  blue 
china.  Her  morning  room,  where  she  received  early  visitors  and  trans- 
acted business,  was  the  freshest  looking  and  most  comfortable  little  re- 
treat imaginable  ;  there  was  always  an  odour  of  flowers  in  it;  the  chairs 
and  lounges  were  low,  soft,  and  luxurious  :  there  was  a  piano,  made  to 
her  order  by  Erard,  of  rosewood  and  ivory,  and  her  monogram  on  the 
sounding-board.  In  the  window  hung  a  huge  brass  birdcage,  containing 
two  scarlet-crested  cardinal  birds,  which  sang  as  if  in  emulation  of  the 
prima  donna  herself.  A  magnificent  English  torn  cat,  of  the  largest 
size  and  most  unexceptionable  manners,  likewise  honoured  this  room  with 
his  presence,  and  seemed  to  concentrate  and  typify  all  the  comfortable- 
ness of  it  within  his  own  sleek -sided  plumpness.  It  was  a  room  where 
Hecate  herself  might  have  forgotten  to  be  miserable. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  mistress  of  this  enchanting  abode  made  her 
appearance  in  it,  on  the  morning  after  the  events  which  have  been  nar- 
rated, her  beautiful  features  wore  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  restless- 
ness. She  was  dressed  in  a  morning  robe  of  a  dull  gold  hue,  which 
flowed  in  long  lines  from  shoulder  to  hem,  artfully  revealing  while  it 
seemed  to  disguise  the  contours  of  her  noble  figure.  It  was  softened  at 
the  throat  and  wrists  with  delicate  lace  ;  and  small  embroidered  Turkish 
slippers  peeped  from  beneath  its  pleated  front.  Pauline's  hair  was  wound 
round  the  top  of  her  head  in  a  great  dark  coil,  and  was  without  any 
ornament  other  than  its  own  rich  lustre. 

The  prima  donna  sank  down  in  a  chair  beside  the  table,  stretched 
out  first  one  white  arm  and  then  the  other,  and  yawned  with  all  the  sin- 
cerity of  solitude.  After  this,  she  sat  for  a  while  with  her  elbows  on 
the  arms  of  her  chair,  the  tips  of  her  fingers  pressed  against  her  temples, 
and  her  eyes  roving  on  vacancy.  At  length  she  heaved  a  long  sigh,  sat 
erect,  and,  reaching  across  the  table,  touched  a  little  silver  bell. 

*  Copyright  in  the  United  States  by  Julian  Hawthorne 
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"  Annette,"  she  said  sharply  to  the  maid  who  appeared,  "  why  have 
you  not  brought  me  my  coffee  and  cigarettes  7 " 

"  Mademoiselle,"  answered  Annette,  with  calm  submission,  "  I  am 
bringing  them  at  this  moment."  And  as  she  finished  speaking,  she  set 
down  the  little  tray  with  its  contents  by  her  mistress's  side. 

"  How  often  must  I  tell  you,  Annette,"  said  the  prima  donna  severely, 
"  that  you  are  not  to  make  the  coffee  until  I  give  you  the  order  1  This 
coffee  has  been  standing  all  the  morning  ;  it  has  been  warmed  over  ;  it 
is  not  fit  to  drink  !  Take  it  away  and  make  some  fresh." 

"Yes,  mademoiselle,"  replied  Annette,  calmly  taking  up  the  tray 
again. 

"  Stop  !  Did  I  tell  you  to  carry  off  the  cigarettes  as  well  1  Bring 
the  tray  back.  Good  heavens,  child  !  have  you  lost  your  head  1  or  your 
heart,  which  ?  I  can  bear  anything  but  stupidity.  No,  I  will  not  have 
any  fresh  coffee  made.  I  shall  drink  this,  and  if  it  makes  me  ill,  it  will 
be  your  fault.  Has  nothing  come  for  me  this  morning  ?  No  letters — 
nothing  1 " 

"  Several  things  are  waiting  outside  for  mademoiselle." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  drive  me  mad  because  you  see  I  have  a  headache  ? 
Go  and  get  them  without  another  word  !  Stop.  What  is  there  1 " 

"  There  is  a  square  packet  done  up  in  white  paper  :  it  feels  heavy —  " 

"  Did  I  ask  you  how  it  felt  ?     What  else  ? " 

"  Then  there  are  letters— 

"  Annette,"  interposed  the  prima  donna,  with  terrible  severity,  "be 
careful  not  to  trifle  with  me  any  more.  You  see  that  I  am  not  in  a 
mood  for  it  this  morning.  Do  you  know,  child,"  she  added,  in  glorious 
contralto  tones,  "  that  it  is  easier  for  me  to  kill  you  than  to  say  that  I  will 
do  so  ?  and  yet  you  dare  to  mention  letters  when  you  know  that  letters 
ccme  every  moining  !  What  is  there  that  has  never  come  until  now  1 " 

"  A  bouquet,  mademoiselle " 

"  A  bouquet :  well  :  but  now,  take  care  !  What  sort  of  a  bouquet? 
Is  it  made  up  on  wires,  of  half-a-dozen  different  colours,  and  surrounded 
with  a  piece  of  glazed  white  paper  with  a  lace  border  ]  Think  before 
you  speak,  Annette !  " 

"  Pardon,  mademoiselle,  but  this  bouquet  is  not  in  the  least  of  that 
kind.  There  is  no  lace  paper,  and  the  colours  are  only  two.  The 
flowers  are  as  if  they  had  been  plucked  out  of  the  garden  without  trim- 
ming; the  stems  are  long  and  quite  rough;  one  can  see  the  leaves  upon 
them.  But,  for  the  rest,  there  are  a  great  many,  and  they  smell  very 
sweet." 

"  You  are  beginning  to  be  sensible,  Annette,"  observed  Mademoiselle 
Gordoni,  leaning  forward  with  colour  in  her  cheeks  and  a  sparkle  in  her 
eye.  "After  all,  perhaps  I  may  have  been  a  little  harsh  with  you.  But 
these  flowers — of  what  kinds  are  they  ? " 

"  Of  one  kind  only,  mademoiselle ;  they  are  all  roses." 

"  All  roses,"  repeated  Pauline  softly :    "  and  of  two   colours :  and 
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gathered  with  untrimmed  stems  and  leaves  :  and  smelling  very  sweet. 
....  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Annette  ?  are  you  crying  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  young  person :  "  only,"  she  added, 
drying  her  eyes,  "  mademoiselle  said  those  words  so — so  beautifully — 
and — a  little  while  before  mademoiselle — was  so  stern  !  " 

This  spontaneous  homage  to  the  matchless  music  of  her  voice  made  the 
prima  donna  smile.  "  You  are  a  good  child,  Annette,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  will  not  be  cross  with  you  any  more.  There — go  and  bring  me  the 
flowers.  Stop !  tell  me  first  .  .  .  how  did  they  come  here  ?  " 

"A  very  strange  old  man  brought  them,  mademoiselle.  He  had  a 
very  large  grey  beard,  and  his  clothes  were  dark  blue  and  not  in  the 
[  least  in  the  mode.  He  spoke  in  a  big  hoarse  voice  like  this — '  Miss — 
,  them — flowers — is  from '  " 

Pauline  put  up  her  hand  with  a  lovely  smile.  "  Hush — yes — you 
needn't  tell  me  whom  he  said  they  were  from  ;  you  imitate  his  voice  so 
well  that  I  even  know  what  he  said.  Now  run  and  get  them  this 
moment — quick  !  " 

Annette  ran  accordingly,  the  ribbons  of  her  cap  fluttering  behind  her. 

•  She  was  not  gone  ten  seconds ;  nevertheless,  when  she  returned,  her 
1  mistress  met  her  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  received  the  flowers  in 

both  her  hands.     The  singer  buried  her  face  in  them ;  and  when  she 
:  raised  it  again,  it  was  as  rosy  as  the  flowers  themselves.     She  returned 

to  her  chair  and  reseated  herself  with  a  luxurious  sigh. 

It  was  a  great  cluster  of  white  and  pink  roses,  over  a  foot  broad,  and 
!  so  arranged  that  at  a  distance  they  had  the  appearance  of  a  single  gigan- 
I  tic  flower,  white  at  the  circumference,  and  gradually  growing  pinker 
I  towards  the  centre,  which  was  occupied  by  a  solitary  inimitable  moss- 
!  rose.  The  whole  sphere  of  flowers  blushed  and  glowed  like  a  fragrant 

•  living  creature,  fresh  from  nature's  nursery.     Beautiful  as  they  were, 
|  however,  they  symbolised  to  Pauline's  mind  something  rarer  and  more 

beautiful  still. 

"  You  may  leave  me  now,  Annette,"  she  said.  "  Take  the  tray  with 
you ;  and  you  may  as  well  put  those  other  things  you  mentioned  down 
here,  so  that  I  may  look  at  them  when  I  am  ready.  If  any  one  calls,  be 
sure  you  let  me  know  who  it  is  before  admitting  him." 

When  the  prima  donna  was  left  alone,  she  behaved  like  a  very  idle 
young  woman.  All  she  did  was  to  sit  with  the  roses  in  her  lap,  touch- 
ing their  petals  caressingly  with  her  white  finger-tips,  examining  each 
flower  separately,  smelling  each  of  them ;  laying  her  warm  cheek 
against  their  cool  softness ;  until  at  last,  grown  bolder,  she  stooped  down 
and  touched  the  central  rose  with  her  lips.  She  raisedjber  head  with  a 
low,  shy  laugh. 

"Not  all  the  Ivo  Scotts  and  Colonel  Sparkses  in  the  world  shall 
keep  us  apart  or  interrupt  us  after  to-day,"  she  thought.  "  What  a 
weary  life  that  all  seems,  now  !  Did  I  ever  care  for  it  1  What  a  stupid, 
disgusting  creature  I  must  have  been  !  " 
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Still  holding  the  bouquet  in  her  left  hand,  she  arose  and  went  to  the 
piano,  where  she  struck  a  few  happy  chords,  accompanying  them  with 
inarticulate  tones,  the  pure  expression  of  the  emotion  that  does  not  lend 
itself  to  words.  In  the  midst  she  paused,  and  said  to  herself,  "  Perhaps, 
before  long,  I  shall  be  singing  only  to  one  man  instead  of  to  a  thousand. 
Well,  there  will  not  be  much  difference.  Did  I  not  sing  to  him  alone 
among  the  thousand  last  night  ?  And  is  not  he  the  greater  audience  of 
the  two  1 " 

With  a  light  step  she  came  back  to  her  chair,  and  having  deposited 
the  bouquet  securely  on  her  knees,  she  proceeded  to  look  over  her  letters. 
Three  of  them  were  from  Ivo  Scott,  Colonel  Sparks,  and  Sir  Montagu 
Goldsborough  respectively,  each  requesting  an  interview  on  that  morn- 
ing. She  put  them  down  with  a  rather  mischievous  smile. 

The  white  paper  packet  next  attracted  her  attention.  It  proved  to 
contain  a  necklace  and  ear-rings  of  superb  opals,  with  a  card  intimating 
that  they  were  "  A  tiny  tribute  of  admiration  to  Pauline  Gordoni  from 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marylebone,  in  recognition  of  her  private  vir- 
tues and  public  talents."  "  Kind  old  souls  ! "  murmured  the  singer, 
"  And  what  exquisite  stones  !  But — bless  their  hearts  ! — what  are 
stones  compared  with  roses  !  " 

A  few  minutes  later  Sir  Montagu  Goldsborough  was  announced  and 
admitted. 

The  robust  little  baronet  was  redolent  of  courtliness  and  complacency, 
though  underneath  these  dapper  externals  might  have  been  discerned  a 
comic  but  very  sincere  solemnity,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  looked  forward 
to  taking  a  step  of  importance  to  himself,  and  therefore  to  society  and 
the  world  at  large.  He  had  on  hand,  and  proceeded  to  disembarrass 
himself  of,  a  number  of  sprightly  and  euphonious  phrases  relative  to 
Pauline's  personal  charms  and  virtues,  and  to  his  own  lively  and  appre- 
ciative recognition  of  them.  From  thence  he  launched  forth  into  what 
he  conceived  to  be  topics  of  general  interest  or  significance ;  and  so  by 
degrees  he  ambled  confidently  round  to  the  point  at  which  he  had  all 
along  been  consciously  aiming. 

"  In  short,  my  dear,"  he  observed,  drawing  his  chair  nearer,  and 
holding  up  for  his  fair  interlocutor's  contemplation  a  short  and  well- 
formed  forefinger,  as  a  sort  of  concrete  nucleus  of  the  valuable  truths  he 
was  about  to  unfold,  "  what  you  require  is  an  adviser — one  whom  you 
may  trust  with  your  name,  your  life,  and  er — er — your  property." 

"  But,  dear  Sir  Montagu,"  interposed  Pauline,  "  I  already  possess 
that  indispensable  requisite." 

The  baronet  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  announcement. 
"  Eh  ?  dear  me !  You  do  ?  Pray,  who  may  he  be? "  he  inquired. 

"  Who  ? "  repeated  the  lady  with  an  arch  expression  :  "  Why,  you 
silly  man,  yourself,  of  course  !  My  property  is  in  your  bank,  my  name 
is  on  your  books,  and  as  for  my  life,  I  believe  you  would  do  anything 
with  it — except  take  it." 
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"  I  apprehend,"  said  Sir  Montagu,  after  a  pause,  "  that  I  have  failed 
:a  rendering  the  full  extent  of  my  meaning  entirely — er — intelligible  to 
ou." 

"  If  you  mean  that  I'm  not  half  grateful  enough  to  you,  I  dare  say 
t's  true,"  continued  Pauline  innocently ;  "  but  I  know  how  good  you  are." 

"  My  goodness,  charming  Gordoni,  is  only  of  value  in  my  eyes  in  so 
lir  as  it  may  incline  you  to  entertain  a  proposal  which  I  am  now  about 

0  lay  at  your  feet." 

"  I  shall  perhaps  be  better  able  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  it,  dear 
Sir  Montagu,  if  you  would  contrive  to  keep  it  tipon  the  level  of  my 
.nderstanding." 

"  Ha,  ha !  Capital !  Very  good,  upon  my  word  !  But — shall  we  be 
srious  for  one  moment  1  The  offer  which  I  bring  you  is — er — er — is  that 
;f  a  hand  and  heart !  "  The  baronet  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  placed  the 
ormer  object  over  the  place  occupied  by  the  latter. 

Pauline  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  an  air  of  disappointment ;  and 
•:  was  in  an  aggrieved  tone  that  she  replied,  "  Really,  Sir  Montagu, 
•here  is  nothing  so  very  serious  in  that !  I  am  accustomed  to  such  offers 
ilmost  daily.  However,  anything  that  you  are  sponsor  for  is  entitled  to 
>iy  respectful  consideration.  Whose  hand  and  heart  are  they  ?" 

"  Can  you  ask  ? "  exclaimed  the  baronet,  with  an  intensely  explanatory 
mile.  But  Pauline  remained  obdurately  unintelligent. 

"  Surely,"  she  protested,  "  if  a  man  wants  to  marry  me,  I  may  venture 
13  ask  his  name." 

"  Pauline  !  "  cried  the  baronet,  driven  to  cast  aside  all  circumlocution, 
nd  dropping,  not  without  prejudice  to  his  equilibrium  and  comfort,  on 
ne  knee,  "  are  you  really  unaware  of  the — hum  ! — the  affection  that — 
r— er— that  I- " 

She  started  to  her  feet  with  a  motion  so  sudden  as  almost  to  upset 
er  poor  suitor,  physically  as  well  as  mentally. 

"  You  ] "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tragic  voice  that  thrilled  him  to  his  mar- 
DW.  "  Oh,  Sir  Montagu !  for  shame  ! "  And  then,  to  the  utter  ccm- 
letion  of  his  discomfiture,  she  burst  out  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 

Sir  Montagu  struggled  to  his  feet  in  silence.  In  fact,  he  was  alto- 
ether  bereft,  for  the  moment,  of  both  speech  and  reason. 

"  You  must  pardon  my — ah — surprise,"  panted  she,  her  enchanting 

1  yes  swimming  with  merriment.     She  held  one  hand  to  her  side,  while 
>rith  the  other  she  interposed  her  bouquet,  as  a  sort  of  shield,  between 
ter  amorous  assailant  and  herself.     "  The  truth  is,  clear  Sir  Montagu,  I 
ave  always  accustomed  myself  to  look  upon  you  rather  as  a  father  than 

s  a — a "     Here  she  evinced  a  tendency  to  give  way  to  unseemly 

lirth  once  more. 

Sir  Montagu  gasped  with  returning  life.  Men  of  his  make  seldom 
nd  it  possible  to  exist  long  in  a  state  of  separation  from  confidence  in 
aemselves. 

"  Ah — ahem !  Yes,"  he  stammered.  "  I  appreciate  the  delicacy  you 
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feel,  Pauline.     Your  friendship  with  my  daughter  has  led  you — misled 
you,  I  might  say — into " 

"  Oh,  not  that  alone " 

"  Allow  me  to  explain.  I  did  not  contemplate  bringing  home  a  bride 
while  Gabrielle  yet  remained  with  me.  But  now  that  her  destiny  (as 
you  have  doubtless  heard)  leads  her  elsewhere " 

"  Indeed,  I  haven't ! "  broke  in  the  lady.  "  On  what  blessed  mortal 
does  she  smile  ?  " 

"  On  whom,"  rejoined  the  baronet,  with  a  dignified  wave  of  the  hand, 
"  but  her  instructor  and  my  protege,  Stephen  Yorke  ? " 

Pauline  blanched  for  a  moment,  clutching  her  roses  to  her  heart,  and 
gazing  at  Sir  Montagu  with  a  dazed,  dismayed  look.  Anon  she  fetched 
a  deep  breath,  smiled  feebly,  and  sank  back  into  her  chair.  "  You  are 
joking,"  she  murmured. 

"  By  no  means  !  "  protested  the  baronet,  who  had  not  perceived  the 
singer's  emotion.  "  It  was  yesterday,  at  the  studio,  that  Stephen — 

Pauline  instantly  sat  erect,  and  extended  her  arm  with  an  imperious 
gesture.  "  /  was  with  Stephen  yesterday  in  the  studio,  sir,"  she  cried. 

"  Er — certainly,"  the  blind  gentleman  assented.  "  It  was,  as  I  was 
about  to  state,  a  few  minutes  before  you  came  in  that " 

She  leant  back  again  with  a  short,  relieved  laugh.  "  Before  !  Ah — h! 
I  knew  it !  ...  Pardon  my  curiosity — woman's  weakness,  you  know. 
What  were  we  talking  about  ? " 

"  About  this  proposal  of  mine,"  replied  Sir  Montagu  with  alacrity. 
"  Dearest  Pauline,  I  firmly  believe  that  you — hem  !  that  neither  of  us 
could  do  better.  Do  not  imagine  me  unmindful  of  the  disparity  of  our 
ages.  Listen!"  he  went  on  impressively.  "For  every  year  by  which 
Pauline  Gordoni  is  my  junior,  I  have  determined  to  settle  five  thousand 
pounds  sterling  on  Pauline  Goldsborough  !  Have  I  said  enough  1 " 

Pauline  let  her  eye  rest  on  her  flowers,  which  she  patted  lovingly. 
"  You  make  the  gift  too  valuable,  Sir  Montagu,"  she  said  quietly.  "  No, 
I  cannot  accept  it.  A  few  roses,  without  any  settlement,  is  all  I  dare 
allow  myself." 

"  My  charming  friend !  Would  you  have  me  take  your  word? 
seriously  ? " 

"  Not  too  seriously  to  heart,  I  hope,"  she  answered  kindly ;  "  bnl 
seriously  in  earnest.  I  cannot  marry  you,  Sir  Montagu." 

"  I  cannot  accept  this  decision  as  final,"  exclaimed  the  baronet  witl 
some  agitation.  "  Tell  me  one  thing,  Pauline — you  are  not  engagec 
elsewhere  1 " 

She  partly  concealed  her  face  behind  her  bouquet  as  she  ans\ 
demurely,  "  No." 

"  Then  I'll  not  take  'no '  for  an  answer  !"  the  sturdy  wooer  rejoir 
He  rose  and  held  out  his  hand.  "  For  the  present,  I  bid  you  adieu 
Keep  private  what  has  passed  between  us,  and  meanwhile  permit  ou 
relations  to  continue  on  the  same  friendly  footing  as  before." 
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"  Oh,  by  all  means,"  returned  she  indifferently. 

"  Adieu  ! "  repeated  Goldsborough ;  and  turning  at  the  dcor,  he 
dded,  "  Kemeruber,  I  still  hope  ! " 

His  departure  left  the  prima  donna  relieved,  indeed,  but  no  longer  so 
heerful  as  before  his  advent.  "  Foolish  old  fellow,  with  his  still  hoping," 
he  said  to  herself,  half  angrily.  "  Everybody  hopes  something,  though, 
suppose,"  she  reflected ;  "  and  maybe  my  hopes  are  foolish,  too ! 
Ji  well,  I  will  be  foolish,  then.  How  can  I  be  wise  since  my  heart  is 
one  ? " 

VII. 
SPARRING. 

How  long  Pauline's  solitude  continued  she  did  not  know.  It  was 
>roken  at  last  by  the  intimation  from  Annette  that  the  Honourable  Ivo 
>cott  was  waiting  for  an  audience. 

His  arrival  at  this  time  annoyed  Pauline,  inasmuch  as  she  had  ex- 
ellent  reason  to  expect  the  speedy  appearance  of  someone  else.  She 
'irected  that  he  should  be  shown  in,  however,  inwardly  resolving  to  dis- 
oiss  him  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

"  Illustrissima !  the  top  of  the  morning  to  you,"  he  said,  with  his 

T  smile.  "  You  are  as  lovely  as  that  aria  you  sang  last  night. 
Stephen's  bouquet  evidently  !  "  he  added  to  himself.  "  She's  in  love,  no 
'loubt ;  but  with  the  passion,  I  fancy,  not  the  man.  Diva,"  he  resumed 
.loud,  "I'll  not  detain  you  long."  He  seated  himself  slowly,  in  obedi- 
'nce  to  a  motion  of  her  hand,  and  regarded  her  for  a  few  moments  atten- 
ively. 

"  Well,"  she  said  at  length,  with  a  movement  of  impatience  :  "  I  am 
raiting  to  ....  be  detained  !  " 

Scott  bowed,  and  dropped  his  eyes.  "  You  won't  think  me  intrusive 
f  I  remind  you  of  our  long  acquaintance — of  the  great  interest  I " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Scott,"  interrupted  Pauline  with  a  slightly  sarcastic 
ntonation,  "  I'm  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  that  your  influence  first 
ntroduced  me  to  the  London  public." 

"  I  refer  to  no  such  slight  service,  illustrissima.  .  .  .  You  know  my 
jincere  affection  for  Stephen  1 " 

Pauline  half- closed  her  eyelids  for  a  moment.  "  You  have  told  me  of 
t,"  she  said  coldly. 

"  Well — I  am  going  to  risk  your  friendship  and  his  by  doing  you 
x)th  the  greatest  service  in  my  power." 

"  Really  ?     That  sounds  suspiciously "     She  paused. 

"  Suspiciously  what  ?  " 

"  Philanthropic !  " 

Ivo  laughed  somewhat  laboriously.  "  I'll  try  to  be  only  diplomatic, 
;hen,"  he  said.  "  But,  to  be  frank,  my  mission  is  one  of  extreme  deli- 
and " 
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"  Mr.  Scott,"  said  Pauline,  with  an  access  of  imperiousness,  "  to  the 
point  at  once  ! " 

"  Be  it  so.     Stephen  fancies  he  loves  you.     He  told  me  as  much." 

"  Was  he  so  much  in  need  of  a  confidant  1 " 

Ivo  passed  over  the  sneer  and  continued.  "  I  pointed  out  to  him  his 
folly."  She  started  and  frowned.  "  Hear  me  to  the  end,"  he  said.  "  I 
reminded  him  that  Gabrielle  had  been  taught  to  regard  him  as  her  future 
husband  :  that  on  all  accounts  the  match  would  be  a  desirable  one : 
that  you  and  he,  on  the  contrary,  had  but  temporarily  dazzled  one 
another." 

"  There  is  no  need,  that  I  can  see,  to  spin  this  matter  out,"  interrupted 
Pauline  again,  with  ominous  composure.  "  It  lies  in  a  nutshell.  You 
assert  that  Mr.  Yorke  and  I  don't  know  our  own  minds,  whereas  you 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  both.  I  might  remind  you  that,  although 
you  appear  to  have  gained  his  confidence,  I'm  not  aware  of  having  yet 
given  you  mine.  But  no  matter  about  that.  What  I  am  dying  with 
curiosity  to  know  is,  your  motive  for  making  the  assumptions  and  taking 
the  liberties  you  have  done.  You  have  yourself,  you  know,  been  re- 
garded as  Gabrielle's  suitor.  Now,  are  you  surrendering  her  to  your 
rival  because  she  loves  him  better  than  she  does  you?  or  because  he  can 
make  her  happier  than  you  could  ?  or  what  is  the  answer  to  your  conun- 
drum, Mr.  Scott  ? " 

Ivo  met  this  attack  with  an  aspect  of  sad  and  dignified  rebuke. 
"  Pauline,  I  have  never  aspired  to  the  honour  of  Miss  Goldsborough's 
hand.  You  are  hardly  just.  My  sole  object  has  been  the  welfare  of  my 
two  dearest  friends." 

"  Well,  you  have  surprised  me,  I  must  confess,"  said  she,  with  one 
of  her  unexpected  but  always  melodious  laughs.  "  Now  it  is  my  turn  ! 
Just  before  you  came  in  I  had  received  an  offer  ....  a  fortune  larger 
than  I  could  hope  to  make  myself  ....  with  a  hand  and  heart  thrown 
in  !  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? " 

Scott  felt  that  he  was  turning  pale ;  but  he  could  not  help  it ;  it 
taxed  all  his  powers  to  maintain  his  facial  immobility.  "  Goldsborough, 
by  all  that's  monstrous !  "  he  groaned  inwardly.  "  There's  a  feminine 
revenge  !  Since  she  can't  make  Stephen  happy  as  his  wife,  to  make  him 
miserable  as  his  mother-in-law !  She's  capable  of  it,  too  !  " 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  Pauline  went  on,  taking  a  letter  from  the 
table,  "  here  is  the  American  impresario  proposing  liberal  terms  for  a 
tour  in  the  United  States.  Now,  I  ask  you  as  a  friend,  which  of  these 
two  offers  ought  I  to  accept  ?  " 

"  The  American,  by  all  means !  "  exclaimed  Ivo,  with  less  than  hit 
usual  forethought. 

"  You  surprise  me  again,"  said  Pauline,  leaning  forward  with  an  ah 
of  malicious  interest.  "  Would  not  my  marriage  with  another  leave 
Stephen  as  free  for  Gabrielle  as  if  I  went  to  America  unmarried  ?  Is  ar 
ocean  between  us  indispensable  to  his  serenity  ? " 
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"  It's  indispensable  to  mine  at  all  events  !  "  muttered  the  diplomatist, 
lalf  aloud.  "  Pauline,  I  won't  attempt  to  disguise  it  from  you — it  is 
lot  on  Stephen's  account  only  that  I  counsel  you  to  go  to  America,  I 
lave  a — a  more  personal  interest  in  it  than  that." 

At  this  critical  moment  Pauline  rose  from  her  chair  and  laid  her 
Inger  to  her  lips. 

"  Hark !  "  she  said ;  "  I  think  someone  is  coming."  She  touched  the 
,oell.  "  Annette,"  she  continued,  as  the  maid  appeared,  "  whoever  that  is 
;hat  has  just  arrived,  let  him  come  in  !  "  And  having  administered  this 
Crushing  blow,  she  smiled  innocently  upon  the  Honourable  Ivo  Scott, 
'ind  quietly  resumed  her  seat  at  the  table. 

It  was  Colonel  Sparks  who  had  been  selected  by  destiny  to  interrupt 
ithe  diplomatist's  avowal.  He  entered  with  the  grave  self-possession  of 
an  eighteenth -century  French  marquis,  and  made  the  prima  donna  an 
robeisance  so  profound  as  to  inform  her  that  his  hair  was  parted  behind 
;as  well  as  down  the  middle. 

"  Good  morning,  mademoiselle,"  he  said.  "  I  dropped  in  to  ratify  our 
(little  affair.  Ah !  the  Honourable  Mr.  Scott,  I  believe.  It  gives  me 
(pleasure,  sir,  as  the  representative  of  American  journalism  in  the  old 
joountry,  to  congratulate  you  on  your  recent  appointment  to  Washington. 
Allow  me  to  take  you  by  the  hand." 

The  First  Secretary  responded  politely.  Though  staggered  by 
jPauline's  rebuff,  he  was  not  defeated,  feeling  as  he  did  that  he  still  had 
i  the  best  of  the  game  in  his  hands ;  and  he  had  immediately  reflected  that 
the  Colonel's  cause  was,  so  far  as  it  went,  his  own  also. 

Colonel  Sparks  now  seated  himself  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and 
produced  a  large  memorandum-book.  "  You  received  my  letter  this 
morning,  mademoiselle  1 "  he  inquired,  glancing  across.  She  bowed. 

"  Well,  you  see  it  amounts  to  about  this.  My  folks  in  New  York, 
who  are  running  the  Great  Opera  and  Concert  Combination  Troupe 
through  the  States  this  fall  and  winter,  have  authorised  me,  as  their 
agent  here,  to  engage  the  biggest  prima  donna  on  earth  for  the  leading 
j  roles.  Need  I  add,  mademoiselle,  that  you  are  the  lady  we  are  after  ? " 

"  This  is  most  flattering,"  returned  the  Gordoni  graciously.  "  But 
if  bigness  be  a  stipulation,  Colonel  Sparks,  there  is  in  London  a  prima 
donna  even  bigger  than  I,  who " 

"  I  expect  you  refer  to  Fiangipani,"  returned  the  Colonel,  allowing 
himself  a  smile.  "  Well,  she  would  have  the  call  of  you  if  pounds  avoir- 
j  dupois  were  in  question,  and  no  mistake.  But  no,  mademoiselle ;  we 
don't  look  at  her,  or  anyone  else,  if  we  can  get  you." 

Gordoni  appeared  to  consider  for  a  moment,  and  then,  to  Ivo's  secret 
astonishment,  she  said,  "  I  have  only  one  question  to  ask — what  are  your 
terms  ? " ' 

"  I  like  that !  "  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  rubbing  his  hands  and  nodding 
his  head  sideways  at  Ivo.  "  Eh,  Mr.  Scott  1  I  like  a  lady  who  can 
talk  money!  Our  terms,  mademoiselle,  are  as  follows: — For  one 
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hundred  appearances  in  opera  and  concert,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
That  is  twenty  thousand  pounds  British  money.  In  addition,  you 
receive  full  travelling  expenses  for  self  and  maid ;  and  a  draft  for  two 
thousand  pounds  down  on  account.  Does  that  seem  about  right  1 " 

"  What  does  the  Secretary  of  Legation  think  of  it  1 "  she  inquired, 
glancing  at  him  languidly. 

"  His  most  avaricious  dreams  would  be  content  with  a  fifth  as 
much,"  answered  Ivo,  crossing  his  legs  and  wondering  what  was 
coming  next. 

The  Colonel  permitted  himself  another  smile.  "  We  First  Secretaries 
and  New  York  correspondents  aren't  so  scarce,  Mr.  Scott,"  he  remarked ; 
"  and  we  don't  draw." 

"  Except  on  our  imaginations,"  the  diplomatist  murmured. 

"  Well,  now,  mademoiselle,"  continued  the  Colonel,  unfolding  a  large 
document  and  spreading  it  out  on  the  table,  "  if  you  will  kindly  sign 
this  agreement,  and  endorse  this  draft,  I'll  be  off  and  get  your  ticket  for 
New  York.  There's  no  time  to  lose,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so." 

"Lose  none  on  my  account,  Colonel  Sparks,"  replied  Pauline, 
bending  over  her  flowers  for  a  moment,  and  then  looking  up  at  him 
quietly.  "  I  shall  not  go  to  New  York." 

The  Colonel's  face  wrinkled  incredulously.     "  Refuse  our  offer  !  " 

Ivo  had  risen  and  passed  behind  Pauline's  chair.  "  For  Heaven's 
sake  think  what  you  are  doing !  "  he  exclaimed  in  a  low  but  earnest 
tone.  Her  only  answer  was  to  rise  from  the  table  and  stand  as  if  in 
intimation  that  the  audience  was  over.  Ivo  bit  his  moustache.  "  If  I 
told  her  of  that  scrape  of  her  brother,"  he  thought,  "  she'd  sign  at  once. 
.  .  .  No,  hang  it !  I  must  try  to  spare  her  that." 

"  The  fact  is,  Colonel  Sparks,"  said  Pauline  coolly,  "  your  offer  is 
liberal,  but  it  does  not  tempt  me  to  leave  England.  Madame  Frangi- 
pani " 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head  despondently.     "Frangipani  be  ... 
I'll  tell  you  what,  mademoiselle,"  he  exclaimed,  getting  to  his  feet  and 
buttoning  his  coat  resolutely.     "  I'll  step  round  to  the  telegraph  office 
and  wire  to  my  folks  at  New  York  to  raise  the  terms.     We'll  have  you, . 
if  it  costs  a  million." 

"  It  will  be  of  no  use,  I  warn  you,"  returned  Pauline ;  and  now  the 
colour  began  to  deepen  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  to  sparkle.  She  had 
been  baited  long  enough. 

"  Make  no  final  decision,  I  entreat  you  I "  said  Ivo  at  her  ear.  "I 
have  other  arguments " 

She  turned  upon  him  haughtily,  measuring  him  with  her  eyes. 
"  Mr  Scott,"  said  she,  "  I  will  not  be  argued  with." 

The  Colonel  touched  Ivo  on  the  elbow.  "  When  you  see  a  prima 
donna  in  that  humour,  sir,"  he  whispered  confidentially,  "you  may  make 
up  your  mind  that  cash  down  is  worth  all  the  arguments  in  the  world. 
I  mean  what  I  say,  sir ;  and  in  less  than  half-an-hour  I  expect  to  give 
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you  a  proof  of  it."  So  saying,  the  gallant  gentleman  bowed,  and  went 
away  hastily.  He  ran  into  another  gentleman  who  was  just  coming  in  : 
a  tall,  broad-shouldered  personage,  with  large,  deep-set  eyes,  and  firm 
but  generous  lips.  "  Who  may  he  be,  I'd  like  to  know  ? "  questioned  the 
I  Colonel  to  himself,  as  he  ran  downstairs  ;  and  being  a  practical  person, 
he  repeated  the  qiiestion  to  the  servant  who  let  him  out  of  the  door. 

"  Stephen  Yorke,  eh  1     Now,  what  can  he  be  after  1 "  meditated  the 
American,  as  he  whirled  along  to  the  telegraph  office  in  a  hansom. 


VIII. 
A  HIT. 

Scott  had  moved  to  one  side  when  Yorke  entered,  so  that  the  latter  did 
not  at  first  see  him.  He  came  up  to  Pauline,  and  grasped  her  hands 
with  heartiness.  The  roses,  which  she  had  hitherto  clung  to  through  all 
vicissitudes,  now  slid  unheeded  to  the  floor. 

"  You  look  pale,"  he  said  tenderly. 

"  Mr.  Scott,  you  are  not  going  1 "  she  inquired  with  polite  signi- 
ficance. 

Yorke  relinquished  her  hands  and  turned.     "  Ivo,  I  didn't  see  you." 

"  How  d'ye,  old  boy,"  returned  the  diplomatist.  "  Yes,  diva,  my 
mare's  waiting ;  but  I  shall  step  in  again  on  my  way  back  from  the 
office ;  and,  of  course,  we  shall  meet  at  Goldsborough's  garden-party 
this  afternoon.  So,  au  revoir  I  This  will  be  a  dangerous  interview," 
he  thought,  "  but,  hang  it !  they  can't  marry." 

"  So  you  got  my  roses,"  said  Yorke,  picking  them  up  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  flowers !  "  she  exclaimed  nervously,  holding  out  her 
hands  for  them.  "  I  have  been  wondering,"  she  added,  after  some 
hesitation,  "  what  you  could  have  to  say  to  me  since  yesterday.  Any- 
thing about  the  portrait  1 " 

11  The  portrait  doesn't  satisfy  me.  It's  a  picture  of  your  features, 
but  it  isn't  you.  But  since  my  glimpse  of  you  at  the  theatre  last  night, 
I  have  more  than  ever  realised  that  my  life  is  a  very  imperfect  affair." 

"Imperfect?" 

"  Because  it's  a  solitary  life." 

"  But  you  are  to  remedy  that  soon,  you  know,"  said  Pauline  with 
increasing  nervousness.  "  Sir  Montagu  was  here  this  morning  and 
told  me " 

"Well?  What  did  Sir  Montagu  tell  you?"  demanded  Stephen, 
smiling. 

"  He  hinted  at  your  engagement  to  Gabrielle." 

"  What  1 "  cried  Stephen,  with  a  voice  like  an  organ. 

"  So  now  we  must  exchange  congratulations,"  she  went  on  hurriedly, 
"  for  you  are  to  congratulate  me,  too." 
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"  Wliat  ? "  repeated  Stephen,  dropping  his  voice  to  the  key  of 
bewilderment. 

"On  the  eligible  offer  of  marriage  I  received  just  now,"  she 
continued  in  a  tone  that  wavered  on  the  border  between  laughter  and 
tears.  It  was  delicious  to  her  to  see  the  consternation  into  which  her 
words  were  plunging  Stephen,  while  at  the  same  time  her  heart 
reproached  her  for  causing  him  needless  pain.  Yet  she  felt  impelled  to 
struggle  against  his  love,  if  only  to  assure  herself  for  ever  of  its  over- 
mastering strength. 

"  Who  offered  you  marriage  ? "  he  demanded,  after  looking  intently 
at  her. 

"  I  promised  not  to  tell ;  but  no  matter,  for  I  had  to  tell  that  person 
that  I  was  already  engaged  to  someone  else." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Stephen  simply,  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 

"  You  know — to  go  to  America." 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  Well,  you  are  not  going  to  America,"  said 
Stephen,  feeling  immensely  relieved. 

"  Indeed,  it's  all  arranged ;  there  are  the  papers  on  the  table :  the 
agreement  only  wants  my  signature." 

"  Well,  it  will  never  have  it,"  rejoined  he,  with  rising  good-humour. 

"  Why  not  ?     I  shall  make  a  fortune  in  six  months." 

Stephen  drew  his  chair  round  to  hers,  and  leaned  over  towards  her. 
"When  I  gathered  these  roses  this  morning,"  said  he,  touching  the 
flowers  with  his  hand,  "  I  was  thinking  of  what  we  were  saying  to  each 
other  yesterday.  It  was  not  in  this  humour,  Pauline,  that  you  parted 
from  me  last  night." 

"  I  must  forget  yesterday,  and  so  must  you,"  she  answered,  begin- 
ning to  breathe  faster.  She  glanced  at  him,  and  then,  feeling  the  cer- 
tainty that  her  words  would  be  in  vain,  she  spoke  more  boldly.  "  It 
was  only  a  dream  that  we  had  ....  a  sort  of  fool's  paradise  that  never 
was  meant  to  be  realised.  We  must  not  think  about  it  any  more. 
Obligations  and  honour  stand  in  the  way." 

"  Obligations  and  honour ! "  he  repeated  with  some  scorn.  "  What 
sort  of  new  language  are  you  talking  ?  Those  are  not  your  words,  nor 
your  thoughts.  My  only  obligations  are  to  you ;  my  honour  is  yours — 
and  my  love " 

"  No,  Stephen  ....  you  must  not  say " 

"  I  say,"  he  exclaimed,  kindling,  "  that  my  love  is  yours ;  no  other 
woman  has  ever  had  or  ever  will  have  it.  My  darling,  I  love  you ! 
Be  my  wife." 

Pauline  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  hold  out  much 
longer.  To  do  so  at  all  was  to  keep  heaven  at  a  distance  for  the  sheer 
luxury  of  imagination.  To  yield  would  be  sweet ;  but  in  her  heart  she 
had  already  yielded,  and  to  be  wooed  like  this  was  sweetness  superadded. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Stephen,"  she  said  in  a  very  mild  tone,  "  that  if  you 
had  never  met  me  you  would  have  married  Gabrielle." 
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"If  I  had  not  met  you  I  never  should  have  married  a  tall,"  he 
answered  with  profound  conviction. 

"But,  Stephen  ....  don't  you  think  you  may  be  mistaking  infatu- 
ation for  love  ?  When  I  am  far  away  in  America  you  will  forget  me." 

"  I  will  not  answer  you — you  are  not  speaking  from  your  heart !  " 
he  said  almost  indignantly.  "  Be  yourself,  Pauline ;  I  am  too  much" — 
his  voice  trembled — "  in  earnest  to  bear  anything  else.  I  am  not  a  love- 
sick boy — I  am  a  man,  and  I  love  you  with  all  the  strength  of  a  man. 
I  can  do  nothing  ....  my  life  would  fail  without  you.  If  you  love 
me,  you  will  consecrate  and  ennoble  it.  Come  to  me  !  " 

Pauline  stood  up,  tearful,  smiling,  tremulous,  brimming  over  with 
love  and  beauty.  Stephen  rose  also,  but  with  a  vague  alarm  in  his 
heart.  She  was  so  intensely  desirable  to  him  as  to  make  it  seem  always 
possible  that  he  might  lose  her. 

"  Stephen,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  all  uneven  and  vibrating,  but  with  a 
dance  of  happiness  underneath,  "there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  not  told  you.  I  don't  think  you  have  ever  sus- 
pected it." 

"  Well  1 "  was  all  he  could  say. 

"Well,  then  ....  but  promise  me  that  you  will  believe  this, 
Stephen — that  you  will  never  doubt  it  for  a  moment !  " 

"  Yes,  I  promise." 

"  It  is  only  that— Stephen  Yorke — I  love  you  ten  ....  hundred 
....  thousand  times  more  than  you  can  possibly  love  me  !  " 

Stephen  gave  a  sort  of  low  shout  as  he  caught  the  lovely  woman  in 
his  arms.  Now  she  was  laughing  and  sobbing  on  his  shoulder ;  it  all 
seemed  too  deliriously  blissful  to  be  true.  Was  it  true  ?  Poor  Stephen  ! 
There  was  something  else  true  that  would  speedily  make  this  truth 
appear  like  the  saddest  of  all  pain. 

While  the  lovers  had  thus  been  arranging  their  affairs  according  to 
the  impulses  of  their  own  loving  hearts,  Colonel  Sparks  and  the  Honour- 
able Ivo  Scott  were  both  on  their  way — the  former  from  the  telegraph 
office,  the  latter  from  Whitehall — to  the  little  red-brick  house  on 
Campden  Hill.  Both  had  important  matters  on  their  minds.  The 
Colonel  was  the  first  to  arrive.  His  outward  gravity  of  demeanour  was 
even  more  marked  than  usual ;  but  this  was  because  it  was  a  gravity 
conditioned  upon  inward  exultation.  His  telegraphic  correspondence 
had  had  a  satisfactory  issue ;  and  he  was  enjoying,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  patriotic  or  professional  gratification  of  success  in  his  mission, 
and  the  more  private  and  personal,  but  not  less  natural  complacency 
consequent  upon  the  imaginary  handling  of  a  handsome  "  commission." 
All  this,  to  a  man  of  the  world  like  the  Colonel,  was  sufficient  to  justify 
his  assumption  of  the  countenance  of  a  prosperous  undertaker.  Con- 
cerning Gordoni's  assent  to  his  revised  proposals  he  entertained,  of  course, 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

"  I  have  communicated  with  my  folks  on  the  other  side,  mademoi- 
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selle,"  he  said,  "  and  they  have  wired  back  an  answer  which  I  expect 
you  will  find  satisfactory."  He  unfolded  the  telegram  and  read  as 
follows.  "'Tell  Gordoni  we  see  that  twenty  thousand  pounds  and  go 
ten  thousand  pounds  better.'  Shall  we  take  it  that  that  settles  the 
bargain,  ma'am  1 " 

"  I  am  really  very  sorry  that  you  have  taken  all  this  trouble,  Colonel 
Sparks,"  said  Pauline,  blushing  and  smiling.  In  fact,  so  charitably  dis- 
posed towards  all  the  world  had  her  new-found  happiness  made  her, 
that  if  she  could  have  made  the  American  tour  consistent  with  staying 
at  home  and  being  married  to  Stephen,  she  would  have  signed  the  agree- 
ment on  the  spot.  As  this  seemed  not  feasible,  however,  she  was  con- 
strained to  add :  "  I'm  afraid  I  must  say  '  no  '  again,  after  all.  But  I 
am  sure  Madame  Frangipani  will  suit  you  a  good  deal  better." 

The  Colonel's  jaw  relaxed.  "  How  ?  "  he  exclaimed  falteringly,  "  Do 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  go  back  on  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
first-class  travelling  expenses  for  self  and  maid,  and — well — say  five 
thousand  pounds  down  1 "  He  might  have  added  a  lament  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  lost  commission,  had  he  not  been  too  high-toned  a  gentleman 
to  betray  that  sort  of  solicitude. 

"  Mademoiselle  Gordoni's  refusal  is  final,  sir,"  interposed  Yorke, 
stepping  between  the  Colonel  and  his  quarry.  At  this  juncture  Ivo 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  mademoiselle,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  playing 
his  last  card,  "  make  it  ten  thousand  down,  and  say  no  more  about  it  1 " 

"  Ah,  Colonel,  still  true  to  your  logic,  I  see,''  remarked  Ivo,  saun- 
tering forward.  But  his  eyes  went  past  the  discomfited  agent,  and 
rested  searchingly  on  Pauline.  Meanwhile  Stephen  took  the  American 
by  the  arm  and  drew  him  aside  to  the  window.  "  I'll  give  you  valid 
reasons  for  this  lady's  decision,"  said  he. 

Ivo  approached  Pauline.     "  What  have  you  done  ? "  he  asked  gravely. 

"  I  have  given  myself  to  Stephen !  "  she  answered,  with  a  noble  ges- 
ture of  the  head  and  hands. 

"  All  my  persuasions  were  useless  1 " 

"  I  love  him  I  "  said  she,  as  if  nothing  could  prevail  against  that 
argument. 

"  And  yet  you  will  never  many  him,"  rejoined  Ivo,  in  a  low  deter- 
mined voice. 

Pauline  gazed  at  him  a  moment  in  astonishment,  and  then  gave  a 
little  defiant  laugh.  But  the  strange  expression  of  Ivo's  face  presently 
had  its  effect  upon  her.  Her  laugh  died  away.  "  "Will  you  tell  me 
what  you  mean  ]  "  she  demanded  sharply.  "  What  is  the  matter  1 " 

"  It's  an  ungracious  task  to  fulfil,"  he  said,  looking  away  and  pulling 
off  his  glove.  *'  But  you  have  left  me  no  choice ;  it  must  be  done,  and 
there's  no  one  but  me  to  do  it,  Pauline."  He  faced  her  doggedly.  "  You 
know  that  miserable  secret  that  oppresses  Stephen  1 " 

"  He  told  me  about  it  yesterday.     What — is  that  all  1 " 
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Ivo  shook  his  head.  "  No,  no,"  he  said  sadly  ;  "  I  am  coining  to  it. 
Stephen's  earnest  wish  is  to  stand  face  to  face  with  the  man  who  betrayed 
his  sister.  .  .  .  Stephen  will  kill  that  man." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  of  these  unhappy  things  ? "  she  broke  out  in  sud- 
den passionate  resentment.     "  What  have  they  to  do  with  my  happiness  1 " 
"  I  found  the  man  yesterday,"  said  Ivo  sternly.     "  Hush  !     Stephen 
must  not  know,"  he  added,  laying  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  as  she  glanced 
instinctively  towards  her  lover.     He  whispered  the  remaining  words  in 

her  ear  :  "The  betrayer  of  Stephen's  sister  is  Percy  Gordon,  your " 

She  turned  quickly  pale.  "  It  is  false  ! "  she  said  faintly  ;  and  she 
appealed  to  him  piteously,  "  Say  it  is  false,  too  !  Heaven  would  not 
permit  it." 

"  Hush  !     Control  yourself ! "  muttered  he.    "  I  tell  you  the  truth." 
"  Then  he  must  remedy  the  wrong — he  shall  marry  her ! "  she  said, 
with  a  wild  look. 

"  He  is  about  to  marry  another  woman." 
"  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  it,"  she  said  with  a  helpless  moan. 
"  Why,  Pauline,  what  has  happened  1  "  exclaimed  Stephen,  who  had 
just  finished  his  explanations  with  the  Colonel.     He  came  up  to  her  like 
a  lion,  and  put  his  arm  round  her  waist.     "  My  dear.  .  .  .  My  darling  ! 
Tell  me!" 

She  turned  her  face  towards  him  for  a  moment  with  a  yearning  look 
and  a  smile,  and  a  loving  inarticulate  murmur.  Then  slowly  her  fea- 
tures assumed  a  hard,  expressionless  aspect.  She  freed  herself  from  his 
embrace  by  a  strengthless  but  resolute  effort.  Standing  alone,  she  stared 
this  way  and  that  in  a  dazed  way,  as  if  she  were  suddenly  awakened  from 
a  deep  sleep.  But  presently  she  summoned  all  her  energies  and  moved 
to  the  table. 

"  Colonel  Sparks,"  she  said,  in  a  flat,  sluggish  voice,  "  the  agreement 
.  .  .  the  agreement — I  wish  to  sign  it." 

"  Pauline,  my  love,"  said  Stephen  with  tender  anxiety,  "  you  are  ill 
— you  don't  know  what  you  are  doing.  I'll  call  your  maid,  and  send 
these  others  away." 

"  You  are  all  wrong  ...  let  me  alone  ! "  she  answered  with  a  shud- 
der. "I  have  changed  my  mind — I  cannot  marry  you."  Her  hand 
groped  over  the  table  and  found  a  pen.  "  Colonel  Sparks — gentlemen," 
she  continued,  looking  up  vacantly,  "  you  are  witnesses  that  I  sign  this 
agreement  to  go  to  America."  She  bent  down  and  wrote  her  name  at 
the  bottom  of  the  paper.  Having  done  so,  she  rose  to  her  full  height  and 
flung  out  her  arms. 

"  You  are  witnesses "  she  repeated.     Darkness  came  before  her 

eyes :  she  tried  to  reach  a  chair,  but  faintness  overcame  her :  Stephen 
caught  her  as  she  dropped  backwards. 

Colonel  Sparks,  after  carefully  drying  the  signature,  folded  up  the 
agreement  and  put  it  solemnly  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
unconscious  prima  donna  and  sighed. 
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"  I  understand  women  considerably  well,  Mr.  Scott,"  he  remarked  to 
that  gentleman,  buttoning  up  his  coat  and  taking  his  hat  in  his  hand. 
"  They  are  all  more  or  less  one  thing.  I  thought  I  had  lost  this  one  :  I 
almost  wish  I  had  !  but  it  was  not  to  be,  sir.  No,  it's  just  as  I  told  you 
— cash  wins  every  time !  Good  morning." 


IX. 

Two  WOMEN. 

Sir  Montagu  Goldsborough's  villa  at  Putney  was  a  capital  place  for 
a  garden  party  :  the  grounds  abutted  on  the  river,  and  in  addition  to  the 
well-kept  lawns  and  winding  paths  common  to  English  gardens,  they 
contained  a  fine  growth  of  old  trees.  The  house  itself  was  of  composite 
architecture,  but  roomy  and  picturesque,  especially  where,  on  the  garden 
side,  the  improvements  which  the  baronet  had  introduced  could  not  be 
seen.  The  back  drawing-room  windows  opened  on  a  wide  stone  balcony, 
heavily  draped  with  climbing  roses  and  other  leafy  vines,  and  from  which 
a  flight  of  stone  steps  with  high  carved  balustrade  descended  to  the  lawn. 
On  this  balcony,  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Gabrielle,  in  a 
pretty  summer  costume,  was  plucking  flowers  and  making  them  up  into 
a  little  nosegay.  The  expected  guests  had  not  yet  begun  to  arrive.  She 
was  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  and  occasionally  she  paused  in  her  occupation 
and  lapsed  into  reverie. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  voice  of  Sir  Montagu  from  within,  "  my  dear  ! 
Where  are  you  ?  I  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

"  Here  I  am,  papa,"  she  answered,  not  turning  her  head. 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  baronet,  emerging  through  the  window  in  all  the 
splendour  of  a  black  broadcloth  morning  coat,  grey  gloves  and  trousers, 
and  a  large  white  flower  in  his  button-hole.  "  Ah  !  there  you  are.  Since 
speaking  with  you  I  have  called  to  mind  one  or  two  minor  items.  You 
are  aware  that  the  Marquis  of  Paddington  has  kindly  promised  to  be 
present  this  afternoon,  and  I  wish  you  to  make  Grigson  understand  that 
when  he  arrives  his  name  must  be  announced  with — er — emphasis." 

Gabrielle  arched  her  eyebrows.  "  Certainly,  papa,"  she  answered 
demurely,  "  with  an  emphasis  on  the  '  marquis,'  I  understand." 

"And — er — as  this  happens  to  be  his  lordship's  first  visit,  you  will, 
of  course,  see  that  his  lordship  is  introduced  only  to  the  right  people. 
Ivo  Scott  his  lordship  knows,  and  Stephen  Yorke  also.  Gordoni  is 
coming,  of  course  ? " 

"  I  suppose  so — she  has  accepted." 

"  And,  my  dear,  I  desire  you  to  be  especially  civil  to — er — er— to  the 
American  officer.  His  pen  may  be  of  infinite  use  to  me  in  financial 
operations." 

"  Am  I  to  introduce  him  to  the  marquis  1 " 

"That  is  perhaps  not  altogether  necessary.     You  may,  however, 
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apprise  him  of  the  fact  that  his  lordship  is  present ;  and  contrive  that  he 
sees  the  pictures  and — er — er— the  service  of  plate  in  the  dining-room, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,  papa,"  said  Gabrielle,  with  her  ironic  little 
smile.  "  I  will  put  your  best  foot  forward  for  you  in  everything.  Mean- 
while I  think  you  had  better  be  in  the  front  of  the  house,  in  case  anyone 
should  arrive." 

"  There  goes  the  bell,  now !  "  the  baronet  exclaimed,  shooting  down 
his  wristbands  and  giving  a  glance  at  his  boots.  "  Possibly  it  may  be 
Gordoni.  Be  on  the  alert,  my  dear,  be  on  the  alert !  "  And  with  that 
injunction  he  bustled  off. 

"  I  wonder,  now,"  said  the  young  lady  to  herself,  "  whether  my  beloved 
parent  has  not  been  offering  himself  to  Gordoni  this  morning  ?  He  cer- 
tainly seemed  rather  preoccupied  at  lunch.  Can  she  have  accepted  him  1 
Or,  rather,  can  she  have  refused  him  ?  And  if  so,  for  whom  ?  I  must 
find  out,  and  quickly  too. — Oh,  Mr.  Scott !  " 

"  A  nineteenth-century  Juliet !  "  exclaimed  the  diplomatist  gallantly. 
He  had  strolled  round  the  corner  of  the  house,  intending,  perhaps,  to 
have  a  cigarette  and  a  few  minutes  to  himself.  "  What  a  jolly  old  bal- 
cony !  and  what  a  lovely  bouquet.  Ah  me !  I  know  I  am  unfashion- 
ably  early,  but  my  stay  in  old  England  is  so  short  that  I  must  make  the 
most  of  what  is  left." 

"  Is  it  true,  then,  that  you  are  going  away  ?  "  the  young  lady  inquired 
pensively. 

"  Yes,  fair  lady.     I  have  got  -the  Washington  appointment  at  last." 

"  Oh  dear  !     Then  you  are  going  for  good  1 " 

"  For  good  ?     Well,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  myself,  at  all  events." 

"  And  when  do  you  come  back  1  " 

"  At  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  !  " 

"  Oh !  I  thought  only  lunatics  were  detained  '  at  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure ! ' " 

Ivo  laughed.  Then  he  became  graver.  "  Perhaps  I  am  a  madman 
1  to  go ! "  he  muttered. 

"  Then — don't !  "  said  Gabrielle,  glancing  in  his  eyes  for  a  moment. 
Before  he  could  answer,  she  went  on,  "  Have  you  seen  Gordoni  this 
morning  ? " 

"  Gordoni  1  Ye — es,"  replied  the  diplomatist,  as  if  the  matter  had 
nearly  escaped  his  recollection.  "  Sir  Montagu  was  there  too,  I  fancy." 

Gabrielle  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  At  length  she  said  in  a 
nonchalant  tone,  "  By  the  way,  do  you  know  whether  Gordoni  has 
really  taken  that  American  engagement  ?  " 

"  Colonel  Sparks  assures  me  that  she  has  :  and  as  he  showed  me  her 
signature  to  the  agreement,  I  suppose  he  is  right." 

"  She  could  not  have  accepted  a  better  engagement,  I'm  sure,"  ob- 
| served  Gabrielle  charitably.  "All  her  friends  must  be  glad — except, 
:  perhaps,  Mr.  Yorke !  " 
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"  And  pray  what  should  prevent  Mr.  Yorke  from  being  glad  too  ?  " 
demanded  Ivo  with  a  curious  look. 

"You  know  very  well  that  he  wants  to  marry  her." 

"  You  ought  to  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  knowing  that  Stephen 
will  do  no  such  thing/'  returned  Ivo  deliberately.  "  For  my  part,  I  had 
expected,  before  leaving  England,  to  congratulate  him — and  you — on 
having  made  a  much  better  match  !  " 

"  Then,  if  I  were  Her  Majesty,  I  would  certainly  not  entrust  you 
with  a  diplomatic  post  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  !  "  She  came 
down  the  steps  as  she  spoke,  with  the  little  nosegay  between  her  fingers. 
On  the  step  above  that  on  which  Ivo  was  standing,  she  stopped,  looking 
with  arch  gravity  in  his  face. 

"  And  why  would  you  be  so  unkind  as  that  ? "  he  inquired,  with  a 
feeling  that  Sir  Montagu  Goldsborough's  daughter  was  a  very  pretty  and 
clever  girl. 

"  I  should  not  be  unkind,"  rejoined  she,  slipping  the  flowers  through 
Ivo's  button-hole,  "  but  I  should  know  that,  since  you  can  neither  see 
nor  comprehend  what  is  directly  before  your  own  eyes,  here  in  England, 
you  could  not  be  a  safe  person  to  be  sent  abroad.  I  should  keep  you 
strictly  under  supervision  :  so  you  see  you  may  be  very  glad  that  I  am 
not  Her  Majesty,  but  only  ....  me !" 

"  But  Miss  Goldsborough — Gabrielle  !  "  exclaimed  Ivo  as  she  turned 
and  ran  up  the  steps  again.  She  turned  with  a  smile  and  shake  of  the 
head  at  the  window,  and  then  vanished  through  it.  Ivo,  left  alone, 
looked  down  at  his  button-hole,  looked  up  at  the  vacant  balcony,  thrust 
his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  turning  sharply  on  his  heel,  sauntered 
over  to  a  garden  seat  beneath  a  neighbouring  tree,  where  he  seated  him- 
elf  and  lit  a  cigarette.  "  By  Jove  !  "  he  said,  half  aloud,  several  times. 
Beyond  a  doubt,  Gabrielle  was  a  very  pretty,  clever,  sympathetic  little 
lady.  How  much  so,  he  had  never  ully  realised  until  now. 

By-and-by  Yorke  appeared  on  the  balcony,  and  on  seeing  Ivo  he 
immediately  came  down  the  steps  and  walked  up  to  him.  The  expression 
he  wore  was  not  reassuring.  "  Ivo,  I  want  a  word  with  you,"  he  said, 
sitting  down  on  the  other  end  of  the  seat. 

"  My  dear  Stephen,"  returned  the  diplomatist  calmly,  "  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  have  words  with  a  friend.  Will  you  try  a  cigarette  ? " 

"  Let  us  be  sure  we  are  friends,  in  the  first  place,"  Stephen  retorted, 
rejecting  the  proffered  peace-offering  with  a  gesture. 

"  Oh.  nonsense,  Stephen  !  I  can  understand  that  you  are  ruffled — 
bitterly  disappointed  if  you  like  :  but  why  should  you  quarrel  with  me  1 " 

"  I  don't  pick  quarrels  :  but  you  owe  me  an  explanation,  and  I  mean 
to  have  it ! "  replied  Yorke,  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis.  "  Pauline 
Gordon!  promised  this  morning  to  be  my  wife.  Ten  minutes  afterwards, 
after  a  few  words  from  you,  she  broke  her  word  to  me.  Explain 
that ! " 

"  My  dear  Stephen,  I  have  been  against  a  marriage  between  y 
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and  Pauline  from  the  first.     My  reasons  are  known  to  you  :  well,  I 
made  them  known  to  her." 

"  There  is  something  behind  this.  It  was  in  the  teeth  of  your  sophis- 
tries that  I  won  Pauline  this  morning." 

"  But  since  then,  as  she  herself  told  you,  she  has  changed  her  mind." 
"  I  ask  you  to  explain  that  change." 

"  Confound  it,  you  ask  an  impossibility  1  "  exclaimed  Ivo  with  a  show 
,of  impatience.  "  Who  can  explain  a  woman  1  Colonel  Sparks  thinks  he 
ican  !  I  know  I  cannot !  But  just  look  at  the  matter  coolly.  Here  is 
,a  great  prima  donna — who  may  have  had  any  number  of  previous  love- 
affairs — meets  the  great  painter  Stephen  Yorke.  Jaded  with  the  world's 
flattery,  she  finds  in  you  a  deep  heart  and  a  sincere  mind  :  it's  a  new 
isensation  to  her,  and  she  at  once  mistakes  it  for  love  :  for  to  be  in  love 
|is  the  proper  condition  of  all  genuine  women.  You  respond.  She  at 
last  perceives  she  has  gone  too  far,  yet  is  loth  to  prove  herself  a  flirt : 
iand  only  at  the  final  moment  does  she  muster  resolution  enough  to — to 
do  what  she  has  done." 

Stephen  listened  with  bent  brows :  but  when  Ivo  had  concluded,  he 
ishook  his  head.  "  You  are  not  saying  what  you  believe,"  he  declared 
ibluntly.  "  Pauline  Gordon!  is  as  honest  as  daylight.  Come,  speak  out  I 
•we  are  man  to  man  !  " 

In  making  this  latter  assertion,  Stephen  was  in  so  far  mistaken  that 
the  words  were  overheard  by  other  ears  besides  those  of  his  immediate 
interlocutor.  Gordoni  herself  had  just  come  out  upon  the  balcony.  She 
remained  motionless  at  the  head  of  the  steps,  partly  overshadowed 
by  the  woodbine  sprays,  yet  not  so  much  so  but  that  the  two  men  might 
have  seen  her  had  they  turned  their  eyes  in  that  direction.  But  they 
were  too  busy  for  that. 

"  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  you  are  surprisingly  selfish  ?  "  was 
[vo's  answer  to  Stephen's  appeal. 
"  In  what  respect  selfish  ?  " 

"  In  that  you  have  no  eyes  for  anybody's  sensibilities  but  your  own. 
For  instance,  I  have  known  Pauline  almost  as  many  years  as  you  have 
nonths ;  did  it  never  dawn  upon  your  mind  that  she  may  have  fascinated 
neas  well  as  you?" 

At  this  attack  Stephen  blenched  visibly.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  contingency  to  which  Ivo  drew  his  attention  was  utterly  novel  to 
aim.  He  had  never  imagined  his  diplomatic  friend  even  capable  of 
oving  any  woman ;  he  had  seemed  too  courteous  and  self-possessed  for 
.hat.  Herein,  therefore,  Stephen's  sense  of  justice  pronounced  himself 
•emiss ;  but  it  did  not  blind  him  to  the  fact  of  a  certain  crookedness  in 
vo'g  behaviour.  "If you  loved  Pauline,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  ."you 
hould  have  let  me  know  it  at  the  time  I  gave  my  confidence  to  you. 
nstead  of  that,  you  hid  it  from  me,  in  order,  as  it  seems,  to  get  me  at 
.dvantage.  That's  not  my  notion  of  friendship,  or  even  fairness." 
"  Not  too  fast,  Stephen ;  you  are  unreasonable.  I  was  not  called 
VOL.  XLIV.—NO.  260,  11, 
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upon  to  confide  my  secrets  to  any  one  :  but  I  could  hardly  have  spoken 
more  plainly  on  the  matter  than  I  did  to  you."  It  was  to  Ivo's  credit 
that,  feeling  he  had  the  shady  side  of  the  argument,  he  nevertheless 
kept  his  temper. 

"  I  was  not  enough  of  a  diplomatist  to  understand  you,"  Stephen 
replied,  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  sarcasm.  "  But  let  that  pass.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  not  going  to  tell  me  that  Pauline  has — has  encouraged 
your  addresses?/' 

This  nettled  Ivo  somewhat.  "  She  has  not  accepted  me,"  was  his 
answer;  "but  she  has  done  what  might  be  considered  a  first  step  in  that 
direction — she  has  rejected  you  ! " 

Stephen  got  up.  "  I  have  given  you  a  chance  to  explain  yourself,"  he 
observed,  "  and  you  have  only  beaten  about  the  bush.  If  you  have  acted 
according  to  your  ideas  of  right,  they  are  different  from  mine.  But 
Pauline  can  tell  the  truth  ;  and  I  shall  go  from  you  to  her.  If  she  is 
here,  I  will  see  her  before  I  go." 

"  Go,  then,  and  my  blessing  accompany  you  !  "  exclaimed  Ivo,  giving 
way  at  last  to  his  irritation.  "  I  give  it  up  !  Goodness  knows,  what  I 
have  done  has  been  a  great  deal  more  for  Pauline's  sake  than  for  my 
own — as  you  may  be  sorry  to  acknowledge  some  day.  I  am  a  better 
friend  to  you  than  you  deserve,  and,  as  a  final  proof  of  it,  I  advise  you  to 
go  home  as  fast  as  you  can,  pack  your  traps,  and  start  for  South  Africa. 
If  you  force  an  interview  on  Pauline,  you  will  be  doing  more  mischief 
than  you  can  remedy." 

"  I  will  see  her,"  returned  Stephen  doggedly,  "  whatever  happens." 

Meanwhile,  Pauline  had  plenty  of  time  to  reflect  upon  the  course 
she  would  pursue  ;  and  she  entered  upon  it  without  further  delay.  As 
Stephen  turned  to  ascend  the  steps,  he  beheld  her  within  a  few  yards  of 
him,  and  advancing  with  a  countenance  which  was  pale,  indeed,  but  bore 
signs  neither  of  flurry  nor  anxiety.  "  Hallo  !  "  muttered  Ivo,  rising 
to  his  feet,  "  here's  a  scene !  I  wonder  what  on  earth  she's  going  to 
do  now." 

"  Good  afternoon,  gentlemen,"  said  Pauline,  who  was  dressed  from 
head  to  foot  in  white,  and  carried  a  parasol  upside  down  by  a  carved 
ivory  handle.  "  Am  I  interrupting  a  private  conversation  ?  " 

"  Far  from  it ;  it  is  to  you  I  wished  to  speak,"  answered  Stephen, 
regarding  her  with  a  gaze  that  sought  to  read  her  thoughts.  But  she 
had  thrown  herself  with  her  whole  heart  into  her  part,  and  was  deter- 
mined that  her  thoughts  should  not  be  read. 

"  Is  it  about  anything  in  particular  ]  If  neither  of  you  are  going  to 
offer  me  a  seat,  I  shall  take  it  without  asking,"  she  added,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  and  opening  her  parasol.  "  I  feel  awfully  tired. 
Mr.  Yorke — or  you,  Mr.  Scott,  if  you  will  be  so  good — just  step  inside 
and  bring  me  a  glass  of  lemonade."  When  he  was  gone  she  turned  to 
Stephen  with  an  engaging  smile.  "  Now,  Mr.  Yorke,  if  you  can  find 
room  here  beside  me,  we  can  chat  at  our  leisure.  We  ought  to  be  qui 
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sentimental,  for  this  is  our  last  meeting.  To-morrow  I'm  off — five  thou- 
sand down,  as  the  Colonel  says,  and  first-class  travelling  expenses  for  self 
and  maid  !  "  She  finished  with  a  laugh,  so  naturally  done  as  to  make 
Stephen's  blood  run  cold. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  truth  about  what  has  happened,"  he  said 
at  length. 

"  The  truth  ?  You  are  becoming  dull  already  !  The  truth  is  not 
sentimental.  At  least,  what  is  sentimental  is  not  often  true." 

"  Are  you  the  same  woman  you  were  this  morning  ? " 

"In   some  respects — as   far   as   flesh   and  bones  go — I  am  pretty 
much  the    same,  I    believe.       In   some   other    respects,    perhaps  not. 
|  Why  1 " 

"  I  mean  in  your  love  for  me,  Pauline." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Yorke !  "  she  said  archly ;  "  are  you  in  earnest,  or  are  you 
paying  me  a  compliment  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  paying  you  a  compliment." 

"  Mercy  on  us !  what  is  the  matter  with  the  man  ?    If  you  are  going 
!  to  be  cross,  I  wish  you  would  go  out  and  talk  to  somebody  else.    I  want 
'  to  enjoy  my  last  day  in  England.     I  only  thought  you  might  be  compli- 
menting my  histrionic  capabilities.     As  I  am  technically  a  lyrical  artist, 
any  such  recognition  would  be  especially  welcome." 

"  You  are  acting  now,  Pauline,"  said  Yorke,  with  a  deep  impetuosity 
that  shook  his  voice,  "  but  you  can  never  make  me  believe  that  you  were 
acting  this  morning.  God  never  made  a  woman  so  exquisitely  false  as 
that.  "What  is  this  hateful  thing  that  masks  you  from  me  1 "  He  held 
!out  his  hands,  in  which  the  tremor  of  his  passion  was  perceptible, 
and  added  in  a  low  tone  of  ineffable  tenderness,  "Come  ....  come 
back  to  me  ! " 

Pauline's  lips  felt  dry,  and  a  sickness  crept  over  her  heart  that  made 
|  life  itself  almost  intolerable.  Her  courage,  however,  still  held  out,  and 
;not  many  seconds  had  passed  before  she  was  able  to  answer.  "Really, 
Mr.  Yorke,  you  make  my  position  very  embarrassing.  I  took  you  to  be 
a  man  of  the  world.  I  certainly  never  expected  that  a  little  harmless 
flirtation  over  a  portrait  would  subject  me  to  being  hauled  over  the  coals 
like  this.  If  you  were  resolved  upon  taking  things  seriously,  you  should 
;have  withdrawn  in  time.  I  can't  be  expected  to  look  out  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  the  people  who  make  love  to  me  !  I  belong  to  the  stage — I 
have  never  pretended  to  be  better  than  any  other  stage  woman.  I  must 

have  excitement I  dare  say  I  have  my  share  of  vanity.     I  will 

perfectly  frank  with  you ;  I  confess  that  I  felt  an  especial  ambition  to 
you  to  my  feet.  They  slid  no  woman  had  ever  moved  you ;  I 
uade  up  my  mind  to  do  what  no  other  woman  had  done.  And  if  you 
nust  have  it  ....  I  confess  also  that  I  came  to  take  such  an  interest  in 
the  comedy  as  almost  to  persuade  myself  it  was  not  make-believe.  Yea — 
[  was  really  rather  upset  this  morning — if  that  is  any  consolation  to 
>TOU.  So  now  .  .  .  .  shall  we  cry  quits,  and  shake  hands  upon  it  ? " 

11—2 
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"  God  forgive  us,  if  this  is  true  !  "  murmured  Stephen,  in  a  low,  awe- 
struck voice.  "  But  it  cannot  be  true  !  "  he  continued  after  a  moment, 
with  the  intense  energy  of  a  man  at  gripes  with  spiritual  death. 
"  Pauline  —  darling  !  I  love  you,  I  believe  in  you,  I  trust  you  as  I  trust 
Heaven  !  Keep  your  secret,  if  you  will  ;  but  let  me  keep  you  !  " 

"  This  must  end  !  "  cried  Pauline,  starting  to  her  feet  in  a  state  little 
removed  from  delirium.  "  Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  no  pride  ?  I  tell 
you  I  cannot  —  I  will  not  !  Leave  me  !  You  insult  me  ....  You 
trouble  me  ....  you  tire  me." 

Stephen  stood  aghast.  He  had  fought  against  this  evil  belief  as  one 
fights  for  all  that  he  deems  pure  and  sacred  ;  but  it  was  getting  too 
strong  for  him.  He  and  Pauline,  facing  one  another,  formed  a  strange 
and  tragic  spectacle.  Ivo  Scott,  coming  slowly  down  the  steps,  eyed 
them  curiously  and  rather  uneasily.  Stephen  was  the  first  to  become 
aware  of  his  presence. 

"  Ivo,"  he  said  in  a  husky  voice,  "  you  told  me  just  now  that  you 
were  this  woman's  suitor.  Is  it  true  or  false  ?  There  she  stands." 

"  I  must  decline  to  answer,"  replied  Ivo,  after  a  little. 

Then  Pauline  took  a  sudden  and  desperate  resolution.  She  came 
forward  and  took  her  place  beside  the  diplomatist.  "  Mr.  Yorke,"  she 
said  feebly,  "  your  unmanly  resistance  forces  me  to  do  what  may  seem 
unwomanly.  Mr.  Scott  has  been  my  friend  for  many  years  ;  he  wishes 
me  to  become  his  wife."  She  hesitated  and  faltered,  but  presently  steeled 
herself  again.  "  I  accept  ....  I  agree  ....  I  will  be  his  wife.  la 
that  enough  ?  " 

Stephen's  lips  moved,  but  no  audible  words  came.  He  turned  round 
and  walked  away. 
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The  Honourable  Ivo  Scott  had  never  felt  so  thoroughly  embarrassed 
as  at  that  moment,  when  all  for  which  he  had  been  scheming  was  put 
suddenly  within  his  grasp.  Pauline,  as  soon  as  Yorke  was  out  of  sight, 
moved  unsteadily  back  to  the  seat,  and  sank  down  upon  it.  She  seemed 
quite  to  have  forgotten  that  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given  herself 
was  in  existence. 

"  Was  ever  woman  in  such  humour  won  !  "  he  thought  to  himself, 
looking  at  her  askance.  "  By  Jove  !  what  an  appalling  sort  of  courtship  ! 
Humph  !  she's  not  the  ideal  picture  of  betrothed  affection  just  at  present. 
I  suppose  one  ought  to  say  something.  'Pon  my  word,  I  never  felt  less 
disposed  for  conversation.  The  sensible  way  would  be  to  let  her  alone  ; 
but  that's  hardly  consistent  with  the  privileges  of  an  accepted  lover  !  I 
must  thank  her,  at  all  risks.  Pauline,"  he  continued  aloud,  "  I  ap- 
preciate your  generosity,  believe  me  !  "  She  sat  listless,  her  face  turned 
from  him  :  he  went  on  :  "  If  a  life's  devotion  can  compensate  .  .  ,  ." 
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"  Don't  speak  to  me !  "  she  interrupted,  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice. 
1  "  Don't  try  to  understand  me.  Go — go  !  " 

"If  you  really  wish  it,  I  will  leave  you,  Pauline,"  he  returned, 
secretly  a  little  relieved.  "  Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  I'd  better 
not  announce  our  .  .  .  .  ?  " 

She  turned  upon  him  savagely.     "  Do  you  wish  me  to  hate  you  ?  " 

"  By  Jove !  "  ejaculated   the  diplomatist.      He  bowed   stiffly,   and 

sauntered  away.     Pauline,  after  a  while,  laid  her  face  upon  her  arms 

'  and  wept  unrestrainedly.     For  some  time  no  one  came  to  disturb  her, 

and  what  was  unbearable  of  her  emotion  had  the  opportunity  to  relieve 

itself.     At  length  she  sat  up,  mechanically  wiping  her  eyes  with  her 

:  handkerchief,  and  wondering  to  find  the  sun  so  bright  and  the  air  so  soft. 

!  It  was  a  strange  world  ! 

"  Mademoiselle  Gordoni !  "  called  a  brisk  young  voice,  "  I  have  been 
1  hunting  for  you  everywhere  !  "     Pauline  looked  up,  and  saw  Gabrielle. 
"  Everybody  wants  to  see  you  ! "  continued  that  young  lady,  coming  to- 
1  wards  her  across  the  grass,  with  the  skirt  of  her  dress  in  her  hand. 

"  I  am  so  tired  of  exhibiting  myself,"  said  Pauline  languidly. 

"  Then  you  shall  do  as  you  please,"  returned  the  little  hostess  sym- 
pathetically. "  Oh,  do  you  know  I'm  awfully  grateful  to  you  !  " 

"  You  1 "  murmured  the  other,  absently. 

"  Yes,  for  refusing  him,  you  know.  I'm  certain  he  couldn't  have 
made  you  happy." 

"Perhaps  not,  dear.  Perhaps  you  will  make  him  a  better  wife 
i  than  I " 

"  A  wife  ! "  repeated  Gabrielle,  puzzled.  "  I  was  talking  about  papa ! " 

"  Pardon  me,  dear — I  was  ....  half  asleep.  Your  father  ?  "  She 
gave  a  weary  sigh.  "  I  cannot  marry  him,  Gabrielle." 

"  If  you  don't  mind  my  saying  it — I  think  you  and  Mr,  Yorke  are 
much  better  suited  to  each  other." 

Pauline  shook  her  head.  "  Think  so  no  longer,  dear.  You  must 
make  him  happy,  not  I." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing  !  In  the  first  place,  I'm  afraid 
of  him." 

"  Gabrielle,"  said  Pauline,  rousing  herself,  "  there  was  never  a  heart 
like  his,  so  deep  and  so  tender.  To  live  under  the  influence  of  his  mind 
....  child  !  you  will  be  the  most  blessed  woman  on  earth  when  you 
become  his  wife."  • 

The  unselfish  fervour  of  the  great  singer's  soul  touched  the  worldly 
little  heart  of  the  banker's  daughter.  "  Dear  Pauline,"  she  said  afifec- 
j  tionately,  "  I  would  as  soon  think  of  marrying  an  Egyptian  obelisk  as 
Stephen.  I  understand  the  one  about  as  much  as  the  other.  I'm  not 
really  clever — only  rather — shrewd  !  But  you  do  understand  him ;  you 
can  be  happy  with  great  ideas.  You  don't  need  to  seek  distraction  in 
the  world  and  in  fashion ;  any  empty-headed  woman  can  do  that ;  but 
there  is  only  one  Gordoni ! " 
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"Ah  .'"sighed  the  singer,  "art  is  glorious,  but  artists  are  slaves. 
My  slavery  has  lasted  long  enough.  The  wife  of  Stephen  Yorke  will 
not  find  life  monotonous ! " 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  don't  and  can't  love  him  !  "  persisted  Gabrielle 
almost  plaintively.  "  I  want  a  much  less  tremendous  man !  " 

"  Gabrielle ! "  exclaimed  the  other,  with  a  sudden  misgiving,  "  is  it 
possible  you  care  for — for  any  one  else  ? " 

Gabrielle  coloured  a  little,  and  smiled  a  good  deal.  "  I  think  I  prefer 
diplomacy  to  art,"  she  said,  with  the  small  subtlety  that  was  character- 
istic of  her ;  "  and  I  should  dearly  like  to  ....  go  to  America.  Oh, 
here  comes  Mr.  Scott !  " 

"  Am  I  doomed  to  mar  all  other  lives  as  Avell  as  my  own  ?  "  thought 
poor  Pauline,  heartbrokenly. 

"  Come,  this  is  too  bad ! "  declared  Ivo,  running  down  the  steps. 
"  Are  you  two  ladies  aware  that  Society  is  inconsolable  over  your  ab- 
sence ?  There's  Lord  Paddington  inquiring  after  the  Diva,  the  gallant 
and  engaging  American  searching  for  Miss  Goldsborough,  and  Herr 
Something-or-other  going  to  play  a  violin  solo  in  the  drawing-room ; 
not  to  mention  dear  papa,  who  is  rushing  up  and  down  after  every- 
body !  And  as  for  myself,  I  am  deputed  to  bring  you  to  the  front. 
Will  you  come  ?  " 

Pauline  rose ;  but  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  she  dismissed  Ivo,  who 
thereupon  returned  to  Gabrielle.  "  But  don't  you  want  to  hear  the 
solo,  Mr.  Scott  1 "  she  inquired  demurely,  as  he  took  his  place  on  the 
bench  by  her  side. 

"  I  think  a  duet  is  better  fun,"  he  replied. 

"  Tell  me  something  about  America — what  are  the  people  like  ? " 

"  Hum  ....  You  know  Colonel  Sparks  1 " 

"  Are  they  all  like  him  ?  " 

"  More  or  less,  I  fancy." 

"  And  are  the  women  like  him,  too  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that ! " 

"  Is  the  gallant  Colonel  so  captivating  ? "  demanded  Ivo,  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  mean  I  shouldn't  be  jealous  of  him  if  he  were  a  woman !  " 

"  Oh !     Well,  I  trust  none  of  the  women  will  be  like  you." 

"Why?" 

"  Men's  hearts  are  not  marble,"  explained  he,  sentimentally. 

"  You  will  enjoy  America,"  said  Gabrielle  with  a  sigh.  "  At  least, 
I  should ! " 

"Really?" 

"  Society,  there,  doesn't  snub  you  because  your  grandfather  happened 
to  buy  his  own  coat  of  arms.  I'm  tired  of  making  up  to  great  ladies 
because  papa  wants  to  get  into  society.  I  should  be  quite  content  to  be 
always " 

"  To  be  always  what  ? "  asked  Ivo,  taking  one  of  her  hands  in  his. 
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She  glanced  at  him  sidelong.  "  As  I  am  'now  !  "  she 'answered,  im- 
mediately after  withdrawing  her  hand  very  gently,  and  rising.  "  I  see 
Mr.  Yorke  and  papa  coming  this  way,"  she  presently  added.  "  Are  you 
coming  into  the  house  1 " 

11  By  Jove  !  have  I  been  on  the  wrong  tack  all  this  time  1 "  Ivo  de- 
,  manded  of  himself,  as  he  followed  her  meditatively  up  the  steps.  "  She 
is  deucedly  sympathetic ! " 

XI. 
MARRIED. 

"  No,  no,  Stephen,"  Sir  Montagu  was  saying,  "  I  will  positively  take 
no  refusal.  I  have  set  my  heart  on  your  dining  with  us  this  evening." 

"  You're  very  good,  but  I  must  get  back  to  town  at  once." 

"  Really  ?  Then  perhaps  I'd  better  explain  to  you  now  what  I  had 
intended — er — introducing  after  dinner." 

"  By  all  means,"  returned  Yorke,  listlessly. 

"  It  concerns  two  friends  of  yours,  Stephen,"  the  baronet  began. 

«  Ah  ! " 

"  Pauline  Gordoni  and — myself  !  " 

«  Oh ! " 

"  Now,  my  dear  boy,  I  want  your  assistance.  You  are  not,  I  appre- 
hend, aware  that  an — er — important  modification  has  just  taken  place  in 
i  Pauline's  prospects  !  " 

"  I  know — she's  going  to  America." 

"  She's  not  likely  to  go  so  far  as  that,"  said  the  baronet,  with  a  pri- 
vate chuckle.  "  I  refer  to  another  circumstance.  She's  the  daughter,  I 
should  premise,  of  Captain  Gordon,  who  was  killed  at  Lucknow,  and  the 
niece  of  Sir  Percy  Gordon,  Bart.,  of  Cedarhurst,  Kent.  Her  brother,  and 
indeed  all  her  relations,  cut  her  after  her  first  appearance  as  a  singer, 
and  she  hasn't  seen  her  uncle  since  she  was  a  child.  Now  I  am  coming  to 
the  point.  Sir  Percy  Gordon  died  late  last  night :  my  firm  has  carried  on 
all  the — er — affairs  of  the  Gordons  for  many  years  past.  The  property 
is  not  entailed.  Young  Percy  Gordon,  whom  I  believe  you  have  met, 
was  destined  by  his  uncle  to  marry  a  Kentish  lady  of  good  family,  and 
to  succeed  to  the  baronetcy  and  the  estates  at  Cedarhurst." 

"  Well,  he  does  succeed  to  them,  does  he  ? " 

"  To  the  baronetcy  and  a  few  hundreds  per  annum — yes.  But  the 
estates,  my  dear  boy — the  estates  are  left  to  Pauline  !  " 

"  Rather  a  strange  will !  "  observed  Stephen,  after  a  pause. 

"  Decidedly  so.  The  fact  is,  Sir  Percy  altered  his  first  intention  only 
a  few  days  ago.  The  youngster,  it  seems,  had  got  into  a  scrape  a  while 
back — the  old  story — an  idle  young  fellow  and  a  pretty  orphan  girl  in 
the  Channel  Islands— —  " 

"  What  ? "  exclaimed  Stephen.     "  In  which  island  ? " 

"  Er — let  me  see — I  think  it  was  Jersey.     Well,  of  course  it  was  a 
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bad  business,  the  more  so  as  Sir  Percy  discovered  the  girl's  father  to 
have  been  a  worthy  old  fisherman,  whom  he  had  onoe  met  and  taken  a, 
fancy  to  on  the  Northumberland  coast." 

Stephen  was  terribly  aroused,  but  outwardly  very  quiet,  "  Do  you 
know  his  name  1 "  he  demanded. 

"  Whose  name  1 " 

"  The  old  fisherman's  !  " 

"  I  do  happen  to  remember  it,  because — er — er— — —  " 

"  Because  what  ?  " 

"  Because — er — er — an  odd  coincidence  :  it's  the  same  as  your  own." 

"  I  have  found  him  !  "  muttered  Stephen,  drawing  a  deep  breath  and 
moving  a  step  or  two  apart. 

"  One  can't  help  feeling  for  the  young  man  after  all,"  observed  Sir 
Montagu,  charitably  :  "  boys  will  be  boys,  you  know  ;  and  this  will  be  alto- 
gether  a  terrible  blow  for  him,  for  of  course  it  puts  a  stop  to  his  marriage — 

"  His  marriage ! "  growled  Stephen.     "  The  villain  !  " 

"  He  desires  me  to  manage  his  affairs,"  continued  the  unconscious 
baronet,  "  and  as  the  matter  needs  talking  over,  I  have  telegraphed  him 
to  dine  here  this  evening." 

"  This  evening]     Then  I'll  stay  and  meet  him,"  Stephen  said. 

"  By  all  means  do  so ! "  exclaimed  the  baronet  cordially.  "  And,  by 
the  bye,  if  you  would  speak  to  his  sister " 

"  His  sister  .  .  .  Oh,  Pauline ! "  murmured  Yorke,  with  a  pang  of 
remorse  in  the  midst  of  his  revengeful  preoccupation.  He  had  not 
thought  of  the  relationship  before. 

"  Sir  Montagu  ! "  called  the  voice  of  Ivo  from  the  balcony,  "  Gordon 
is  in  the  drawing-room ;  he  has  told  me  the  result " 

"  Arrived  already  ! "  exclaimed  the  baronet.  "  Good !  I'll  fetch  him. 
Here's  Yorke  is  anxious  to  see  him." 

"  Hum !  no — better  not,"  returned  Ivo  in  an  undertone.  "  There 
are  reasons  why  they  should  not  meet." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  ! "  persisted  the  good-humoured  Sir  Montagu.  "  They 
have  met  already ;  I'll  go  and  fetch  him."  And  away  he  went. 

Ivo  came  down  with  some  unformed  plan  in  his  mind  to  get  Yorke 
quietly  out  of  the  way ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  expression  on  the 
artist's  face,  he  perceived  it  was  too  late. 

"  Ivo,  I've  found  the  man,"  Stephen  said,  quite  composedly,  but  with 
a  very  uncomfortable  significance. 

"  My  dear  Stephen,  remember  that  you  can  do  nothing  here,"  en- 
treated the  diplomatist,  greatly  disturbed.  "  A  private  quarrel,  however 
weighty,  cannot  be  explained  away  in  a  friend's  house." 

"  Explained  away  1 "  repeated  Stephen,  with  a  grim  laugh.  "  He 
shall  answer  me  with  his  life." 

"  And  publish  your  sister's  shame  to  the  world  ?     You  are  mad  ! " 

"  I  am,"  replied  Stephen  quietly,  "  for  the  first  and  last  time,  Ha  ! 
Thepe  he  is." 
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"  Here,  Yorke,  here  is  our  young  friend,  the  new  baronet,"  cried  Sir 
Montagu,  as  he  and  Gordon  descended  to  the  lawn  where  Yorke  and 
Scott  were  standing.  Gordon  camo  forward  and  offered  his  hand.  Yorke 
put  his  behind  his  back. 

"  Sir  Percy  Gordon,"  said  he  in  a  tone  that  all  could  hear,  "  I  am 
happy  to  have  this  public  opportunity  of  reminding  you  that  you  are  a 
scoundrel." 

Scott  bit  his  moustache,  and  looked  down.  Sir  Montagu's  jaw  fell, 
and  he  stood  utterly  dumbfounded.  Gordon  grew  very  red  and  looked  his 
antagonist  squarely  in  the  face.  At  this  juncture  Pauline  and  Gabrielle 
came  out  on  the  balcony,  and  the  former,  on  perceiving  what  was  going 
on,  ran  swiftly  down  the  steps  and  put  herself  between  the  two  men. 

"  Stephen,  he  is  my  brother  !"  she  said  defiantly. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  any  further  concealment,"  the  young  baronet 
observed,  bowing  gravely  to  his  sister,  and  looking  round  on  the  assembled 
faces.  "  Mr.  Yorke,  you  are  hasty,  and  I  do  not  deserve  your  accusation. 
Your  sister  is  my  wife." 

At  this  there  was  a  total  silence ;  but  it  was  a  speaking  silence.  In 
a  few  moments  an  uncontrollable  trembling  seized  upon  Stephen,  and 
sweat  broke  out  upon  his  forehead.  Those  words  "  my  wife "  went 
thrilling  through  him  like  electric  shocks.  Meanwhile  he  was  aware 
that  Gordon  was  still  speaking. 

"  We  were  married  in  London  the  day  after  she  left  Jersey  with  me," 
the  latter  said.  "  I  deceived  every  one  but  her.  Knowing  that  if  the 
report  of  my  marriage  reached  my  uncle's  ears  he  would  disinherit  me,  I 
concealed  it  from  him  and  from  all — even  from  you,  Mr.  Yorke,  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  the  first  to  know  it.  I  can  say  no  more, 
except  that  the  estates  are  my  sister's;  and,  Mr.  Yorke,  I  ask  your 
pardon." 

"  You  have  it,"  Stephen  answered  unsteadily ;  "  but — we  will  shake 
hands  another  time." 


The  party  stayed  to  dinner  at  Sir  Montagu's  table ;  and  before  the 
evening  was  over,  there  were  two  pairs  of  lovers  in  a  very  happy  and 
contented  frame  of  mind.  Pauline  and  Stephen  had  found  out  that  the 
giving  and  hearing  of  explanations  was  an  employment  only  less  inex- 
haustible than  it  was  agreeable ;  and  Ivo  and  Gabrielle  were  interminably 
absorbed  in  American  speculations.  Colonel  Sparks  took  his  leave  rather 
early,  as  he  wished  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Madame  Frangipani 
after  the  opera ;  and  Sir  Montagu  and  Sir  Percy  made  an  excuse  to  retire 
to  the  billiard  room,  where  they  smoked  cigars  and  talked  business  until 
a  late  hour. 
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A   PSYCHOLOGICAL   ART   FANCY. 


IT  is  a  strange  and  beautiful  fact  that  whatsoever  is  touched  by  genius, 
no  matter  how  humble  in  itself,  becomes  precious  and  immortal.  This 
wrinkled  old  woman  is  merely  one  of  thousands  like  herself,  who  have 
sat  and  will  sit  by  the  great  porcelain  stove  of  the  Dutch  backshop, 
their  knitting  or  their  Bible  on  their  knees.  There  is  nothing  to  make 
her  recollected ;  yet  we  know  her  after  two  centuries,  even  as  if  we  had 
seen  her  alive,  because,  with  a  few  blurred  lines  and  shadows  hastily 
scratched  on  his  etching  plate,  it  pleased  the  whim  of  Master  Rem- 
brandt to  pourtray  her.  And  this  little  commonplace  Frankfort  shop- 
keeper's maiden,  in  her  stiff  little  cap  and  starched  frill,  who  should 
remember  her  ?  Yet  she  is  familiar  to  us  all,  because  she  struck  the 
boyish  fancy  of  Goethe.  For  even  as  the  fact  of  its  once  having 
sparkled  on  the  waistcoat  of  Mozart  makes  us  treasure  up  a  tarnished 
brass  button,  and  as  the  notion  of  their  having  been  planted  by  the 
hand  of  Michael  Angelo  made  us  mourn  the  cutting  down  of  a  clump  of 
sear  and  rusty  old  cypresses,  so  also  the  fact  of  having  been  noticed, 
noted  down  by  genius  with  brush,  or  pen,  or  chisel,  makes  into  relics 
men  and  things  which  would  else  have  been  forgotten ;  because  the  stroke 
of  that  pen,  or  brush,  or  chisel,  removes  them  from  the  perishable  world 
of  reality  to  the  deathless  world  of  fancy.  Nay,  even  the  beautiful 
things,  the  perfect,  physically  or  morally,  of  the  world,  those  which 
called  forth  admiration  and  love  as  long  as  they  existed,  Antinous  and 
Mona  Lisa,  Beatrice  and  Laura,  would  now  be  but  a  handful  of  name- 
less dust,  were  it  not  for  the  artists  and  poets  who  have  made  them 
live  again  and  for  ever ;  the  deeds  and  siifferings  of  the  Siegfrieds  and 
Cids,  of  the  Desdemonas  and  Francescas,  would  have  died  away  had  they 
not  been  filched  out  of  the  world  of  reality  into  the  world  of  fiction. 
And  even  as  the  perishable,  the  humble,  the  insignificant  reality 
becomes  enduring  and  valuable  by  the  touch  of  genius,  so  also  in  the 
very  world  of  fiction  itself  the  intellectual  creations  of  one  man  may  be 
raised  to  infinitely  higher  regions  by  the  hand  of  another,  may  be 
transported  into  the  kingdom  of  another  and  nobler  art,  and  there  be 
seen  more  universally  and  surrounded  by  a  newly  acquired  radiance. 
In  this  manner  the  tale  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  graciously  and  tenderly 
narrated  by  the  old  Italian  story-teller,  was  transfigured  by  Shakespeare 
and  enshrined  in  all  the  splendotu-s  of  Elizabethan  poetry ;  the  figure  of 
Psyche,  delicately  graceful  in  the  little  romance  of  Apuleius;  reappeared, 
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enlarged  and  glorified  by  the  hand  of  Raphael,  on  the  walls  of  the  Farne- 
sina  ;  and  thus  also  our  Cherubino,  the  fanciful  and  brilliant  creature  of 
Beaumarchais,  is  known  to  most  of  us  far  less  in  his  original  shape  than 
in  the  vague  form  woven  out  of  subtle  melodies  to  which  Mozart  has  given 
the  page's  name.  Mozart  has,  as  it  were,  taken  away  Cherubino  from 
Beaumarchais ;  he  has,  for  the  world  at  large,  substituted  for  the  page 
of  the  comedy  the  page  of  the  opera.  Beaumarchais  could  give  us 
clear-spoken  words,  dialogue  and  action,  a  visible  and  tangible  creature, 
and  Mozart  could  give  only  a  certain  arrangement  of  notes,  a  certain 
amount  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  a  vague,  speechless,  shapeless  thing  ;  yet 
much  more  than  the  written  words  do  those  notes  represent  to  our 
fancy  the  strange  and  fascinating  little  figure,  the  wayward,  the  amorous, 
the  prankish,  the  incarnation  of  childishness,  of  gallantry,  of  grace,  of 
fun,  and  of  mischief,  the  archetype  of  pages — the  page  Cherubino.  What 
could  music  do  for  Cherubino  ?  of  what  means  could  it  dispose  to  repro- 
duce this  type,  this  figure  1  and  how  did,  how  should  music  have  disposed 
of  those  means  1  About  this  fantastic  and  brilliant  little  jackanapes  of 
a  page  centres  a  curious  question  of  artistic  anomaly,  of  artistic  power, 
and  of  artistic  duty. 

^fhe  part  of  Cherubino,  the  waywardness,  the  love,  the  levity,  the  au- 
dacity, the  timidity,  the  maturity  and  immaturity  of  the  page's  feelings,  are 
all  concentrated  by  the  admirable  ingenuity  of  the  Venetian  D'Aponte, 
who  arranged  Beaumarchais'  play  for  Mozart's  music,  into  one  air,  the  air 
sung  by  Cherubino  in  that  very  equivocal  interview  with  the  Countess 
and  Susanna,  so  rudely  to  be  broken  by  the  thundering  rap  of  the  Count 
at  the  door.  The  air  is  "  Voi  che  sapete" — Cherubino's  description,  half  to 
the  noble  and  sentimental  lady,  half  to  the  flippant  and  laughing  waiting- 
maid,  of  the  curious  symptoms,  the  mysterious  hankerings  and  attractions 
which  the  boy  has  of  late  begun  to  experience — symptoms  of  which  he  is 
half  ashamed,  as  calculated  to  bring  down  laughter  and  boxes  on  the  ear, 
and  half  proud,  mischievously  conscious  that  they  make  him  a  personage 
for  all  this  womankind.  Every  one  has  heard  "  Voi  che  sapete  "  sung  a 
hundred  times  by  dozens  of  singers  in  dozens  of  fashions,  till  it  has 
become  in  the  recollection  a  sort  of  typical  jumble  of  all  these  various 
readings ;  but  we  once  chanced  to  hear  a  reading  of  "  Voi  che  sapete  " 
which  has  remained  strangely  distinct  and  separate  in  our  remembrance ; 
which  made  that  performance  of  the  hackneyed  piece  remain  isolated  in 
our  mind,  almost  as  if  the  air  had  never  before  or  never  since  been  heard 
by  us.  The  scene  of  the  performance  has  remained  in  our  memory  as  a 
whole,  because  the  look,  the  attitude,  the  face  of  the  performer  seemed 
to  form  a  whole,  a  unity  of  expression  and  character,  with  the  inflexions 
of  the  voice  and  the  accentuation  of  the  words.  She  was  standing  by  the 
piano  :  a  Spanish  Creole,  but,  instead  of  the  precocious,  overblown  mag- 
nificence of  tropical  natures,  with  a  something  almost  childlike,  despite 
seriousness,  something  inflexible,  unexpanded,  unripe  about  her ;  quite 
small,  slender,  infinitely  slight  and  delicate ;  standing  perfectly  straight 
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and  motionless  in  her  long,  tight  dress  of  ashy  rose  colour;  her 
little  dark  head  with  its  tight  coils  of  ebony  hair  perfectly  erect ;  her 
great  dark  violet-circled  eyes,  with  their  perfect  ellipse  of  curved  eyebrow 
meeting  curved  eyelash,  black  and  clear  against  the  pale,  ivory-tinted 
cheek,  looking  straight  before  her ;  self-unconscious,  concentrated,  earnest, 
dignified,  with  only  a  faint  fluttering  smile,  to  herself,  not  to  the  audi- 
ence, about  the  mouth.  She  sang  the  page's  song  in  a  strange  voice,, 
sweet  and  crisp,  like  a  Cremonese  violin,  with  a  bloom  of  youth,  scarcely 
mature  yet  perfect,  like  the  honey  dust  of  the  vine-flower ;  sang  the 
piece  with  an  unruffled  serenity,  with  passion,  no  limpness  or  languor,  but 
passion  restrained,  or  rather  undeveloped ;  with  at  most  a  scarcely  percep- 
tible hesitation  and  reticence  of  accent,  as  of  budding  youthful  emotion ; 
her  voice  seeming  in  some  unaccountable  manner  to  move  in  a  higher, 
subtler  stratum  of  atmosphere,  as  it  dexterously  marked,  rounded  off, 
kissed  away  each  delicate  little  phrase.  When  she  had  done,  she  gave  a 
alight  bow  with  her  proud  little  head,  half  modestly  and  half  contemptu- 
ously, as,  with  her  rapid,  quiet  movement,  she  resumed  her  seat ;  she 
probably  felt  that,  despite  the  applause,  her  performance  did  not  really 
please.  No  one  criticised,  for  there  was  something  that  forbade  criti- 
cism in  this  solemn  little  creature  ;  and  every  one  applauded,  for  every 
one  felt  that  her  singing  had  been  admirable.  But  there  was  no  warmth 
of  admiration,  no  complete  satisfaction  :  she  had  sung  with  wonderful 
delicacy,  and  taste  and  feeling  ;  her  performance  had  been  exquisitely 
finished,  perfect ;  but  something  familiar,  something  essential  had  been 
missing.  She  had  left  out  Cherubino  :  she  had  completely  forgotten  and 
passed  over  the  page. 

How  was  it  t  BTow  could  it  be  that  the  something  which  we  felt 
was  the  nature  of  the  page,  the  something  which  even  the  coarsest, 
poorest  performers  had  brought  out  in  this  piece,  had  completely  dis- 
appeared in  this  wonderfully  perfect  rendering  by  this  subtle  little 
singer  ?  Perhaps  the  rendering  had  been  only  materially  perfect :  perhaps 
it  was  merely  the  exquisite  tone  of  the  voice,  the  wonderful  neatness  of 
execution  which  had  given  it  an  appearance  of  completeness ;  perhaps 
the  real  meaning  of  the  music  had  escaped  her ;  perhaps  there  was  behind 
all  this  perfection  of  execution  only  a  stolid  dulness  of  nature,  to  which 
the  genius  of  Mozart  was  not  perceptible.  None  of  all  these  possibilities 
and  probabilities  :  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  performance  was  exactly 
the  sense  of  perfect  musical  intuition,  of  subtle  appreciation  of  every 
little  intonation,  the  sense  that  this  docile  and  exquisite  physical  instru- 
ment was  being  played  upon  by  a  keen  and  unflinching  artistic  intelli- 
gence. The  more  you  thought  over  it,  the  more  you  compared  this 
performance  with  any  other  performance  of  the  piece,  the  more  also  did 
you  feel  convinced  that  this  was  the  right,  the  only  right  reading  of  the 
piece ;  that  this  strange,  serious  little  dark  creature  had  given  you  the 
whole,  the  perfection  of  Mozart's  conception;  no,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  it,  this  and  this  alone  was  Mozart's  idea  of  "  Yoi  che  sapete." 
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Mozart's  idea  ?  the  whole  of  Mozart's  conception  ?  here,  in  this  delicate, 
dignified,  idyllic  performance  ?  The  whole  ?  Why  then,  where,  if.  this 
was  the  whole  of  Mozart's  conception,  where  was  Cherubino,  where  was 
the  page  1  "Why  nowhere.  Now  that  the  song  had  been  presented  to 
us  in  its  untampered  perfection,  that  the  thought  of  the  composer  was 
!  clear  to  us — now  that  we  could  begin  to  analyse  the  difference  between 
ithis  performance  and  the  performances  of  other  singers — we  began  to  see, 
vaguely  at  first  and  not  without  doubts  of  our  powers  of  sight,  but  to 
see,  and  more  and  more  distinctly  the  longer  we  looked,  that  Cherubino 
was  not  in  Mozart's  work,  but  merely  in  Beaumarchais.  A  very  sin- 
gular conclusion  to  arrive  at,  but  one  not  to  be  shirked  :  Cherubino  had 
passed  into  the  words  of  Mozart's  Italian  libretto,  he  had  passed  into  the 
dress,  the  face,  the  feature,  the  action  of  the  thousands  of  performers 
who  had  sung  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro  "  on  the  stage ;  but  he  had  not 
passed  into  Mozart's  notes ;  and  because  he  had  not  entered  into  those 
notes,  that  subtle  and  serious  little  Spaniard,  who  had  seen  and  understood 
so  well  the  meaning  and  beauty  of  Mozart's  music,  had  known  nothing 
of  Cherubino. 

Now,  after  all  this  discussion  respecting  his  presence  and  his  absence, 
let  us  stay  awhile  and  examine  into  the  being  of  this  Cherubino,  so 
familiar  and  so  immediately  missed  by  us ;  let  us  look  at  the  page,  whom 
the  clever  playwright  D'Aponte  transported,  with  extraordinary  success, 
out  of  the  French  comedy  into  the  Italian  opera  text.  Very  familiar  to 
all  of  us,  yet,  like  the  things  most  familiar,  rather  vaguely ;  seen  often  and 
in  various  lights,  fluctuating  consequently  in  our  memory,  as  distinguished 
from  the  distinct  and  steadfast  image  of  things  seen  only  once  and 
printed  off  at  a  stroke  on  to  our  mind.  At  the  first  glance,  when  we  see 
him  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  Countess,  singing  her  his  lovesongs,  he 
seems  a  delicate  poetic  exotic,  whose  presence  takes  us  quite  aback  in  the 
midst  of  the  rouged  and  pigtailed  philosophy,  the  stucco  and  tinsel  senti- 
mentality of  the  French  eighteenth  century.  In  these  rooms,  all  decorated 
by  Boucher  and  Fragonard,  in  this  society  redolent  with  the  theories  of 
Diderot  and  the  jests  of  Voltaire,  this  page,  this  boy,  who  'is  almost  a 
girl,  with  his  ribbons,  his  ballads,  his  blushes,  his  guitar,  and  his  rapier, 
appears  like  a  thing  of  long  past  days,  or  of  far  distant  countries ;  a 
belated  brother  of  Shakspeare's  Cesario  and  Fletcher's  Bellario,  a 
straggler  from  the  Spain  of  Lope  de  Vega,  who  has  followed  M.  Caron 
de  Beaumarchais,  ex-watchmaker  and  ex-musicmaster  to  Mesdames  the 
daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  from  Madrid,  and  leaped  suddenly  on  to  the 
planks  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  .  .  .,  a  ghost  of  some  mediaeval  boy  page, 
some  little  Jehan  de  Saintre  killed  crusading  with  his  lady's  name  on  his 
lips.  Or  is  not  Cherubino  rather  a  solitary  forerunner  of  romanticism, 
stumbled  untimely  into  this  France  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  some  elder 
brother  of  Goethe's  Mignon  .  .  .  nay,  perhaps  Mignon  herself,  disguised 
I  as  or  metamorphosed  into  a  boy  ?  .  .  .  But  let  us  look  well  at  him  :  let  him 
finish  his  song  and  raise  his  audacious  eyes  ;  let  him  rise  and  be  pulled 
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to  and  fro,  bashful  with  false  bashfulness,  half  covering  his  mischievous, 
monkish  impudence,  while  Susanna  is  mumming  him  up  in  petticoats 
and  kerchiefs  ;  let  us  look  at  him  again  now,  and  we  shall  see  that  he  is 
no  Jehan  de  Saintre,  no  male  Mignon,  no  Viola  in  boy's  clothes,  no 
sweetly  pure  little  romantic  figure,  but  an  impertinent,  precocious  little 
Lovelace,  a  serio-comic  little  jackanapes,  sighing  and  weeping  only  to 
giggle  and  pirouette  on  his  heels  the  next  moment.  From  the  Countess 
he  will  run  to  the  gardener's  daughter,  from  her  to  the  waiting-maid,  to 
the  duenna,  to  all  womankind ;  he  is  a  professed  lady-killer  and  woman- 
teaser  of  thirteen.  There  is  indeed  something  graceful  and  romantic  in 
the  idea  of  this  pretty  child  consoling,  with  his  poetical,  absurd  love,  the 
poor  neglected,  ill-used  lady.  But  then  he  has  been  smuggled  in  by  that 
dubious  Abigail,  Susanna;  the  sentimental,  melancholy  Countess  is 
amused  by  dressing  him  up  in  woman's  clothes ;  and  when,  in  the  midst 
of  the  masquerade,  the  voice  of  the  Count  is  heard  without,  the  page  is 
huddled  away  into  a  closet,  his  presence  is  violently  denied,  and  the 
Countess  admits  her  adored  though  fickle  lord  with  a  curious,  conscious, 
half-guilty  embarrassment.  We  feel  vaguely  that  Shakspeare  would 
never  have  introduced  his  boy  Ganymede  or  his  page  Cesario  into  that 
dressing-room  of  the  Countess  Alma  viva  ;  that  the  archly  jesting  Maria 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  amusing  the  Lady  Olivia  with  such  mum- 
mings ;  we  miss  in  this  proudly  sentimental  lady,  in  this  sly  waiting- 
woman,  in  this  calf-loving  dressed-up  boy  the  frank  and  boisterous  mer- 
riment of  Portia  and  Nerissa  in  their  escapades  and  mystifications  ;  there 
is  in  all  this  too  much  locking  of  doors  and  drawing  of  curtains,  too 
much  whispered  giggling,  too  little  audible  laughter ;  there  hangs  an 
indefinable  sense  of  impropriety  about  the  whole  scene.  No,  no,  this  is 
no  delicate  and  gracious  young  creature  of  the  stock  of  Elizabethan  pages, 
no  sweet  exotic  in  the  France  of  1780  ;  this  Cherubino  is  merely  a  grace- 
ful, coquettish  little  Greuze  figure,  with  an  equivocal  simplicity,  an 
ogling  naivete,  a  smirking  bashfulness,  a  hidden  audacity  of  corruption ; 
a  creature  of  Sterne  or  Marivaux,  tricked  out  in  imitation  mediaeval 
garb,  with  the  stolen  conscious  wink  of  the  eye,  the  would-be  childlike 
smile,  tinged  with  leer,  of  eighteenth-century  gallantry.  He  is  an  im- 
pertinent, effeminate,  fondled,  cynical  little  jackanapes;  the  youngest, 
childish,  monkeyish  example,  at  present  merely  comic  and  contemptible, 
of  the  miserable  type  of  young  lovers  given  to  France  by  the  eighteenth 
century ;  the  enfant  du  siecle,  externally  a  splendid,  brilliant,  triumphant 
success,  internally  a  miserable,  broken,  unmanned  failure ;  the  child  ini- 
tiated into  life  by  cynicism,  the  youth  educated  to  love  by  adultery ;  cor- 
rupt unripeness ;  the  most  miserable  type  of  demoralisation  ever  brought 
into  literature,  the  type  of  Fortunio  and  Perdican,  and  of  their  author 
Alfred  de  Musset ;  a  type  which  the  Elizabethans,  with  their  Claudios 
and  Giovannis,  could  not  have  conceived;  which  the  Spaniards,  with 
their  Don  Juans  and  Ludovic  Enios,  would  have  despised,  they  who  had 
brought  on  to  the  stage  profligacy  which  bearded  death  and  hell,  turning 
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with  contempt  from  profligacy  which  could  be  chastised  only  with  the  birch. 
i  Cherubino  is  this :  his  love  is  no  poetic  and  silly  passion  for  a  woman 
.  much  older  than  himself,  before  whom  he  sinks  on  his  knees  as  before  a 
woddess ;  it  is  the  instinct  of  the  lady-killer,  the  instinct  of  adventures, 
I  the  consciousness  in  this  boy  of  thirteen  that   all  womankind  is  his 
;  destined  prey,  his  game,  his  quarry.      And  womankind   instinctively 
understands  and  makes  the  Lovelace  of  thirteen  its  darling,  its  toy,  its 
kitten,  its  pet  monkey,  all  whose  grimacings  and  coaxings  and  imperti- 
.  nences  may  be  endured,  enjoyed,  encouraged.     He  is  the  graceful,  bril- 
liant, apish  Ariel  or  Puck  of  the  society  whose  Mirandas  and  Titanias 
are  Julie  and  Manon  Lescaut ;  he  is  the  page  of  the  French  eighteenth 
century. 

Such  is,  when  we  analyse  him,  the  page  Cherubino ;  looking  at  him 

.  carelessly,  with  the  carelessness  of  familiarity,  these  various  peculiarities 

escape  our  notice  ;   they  merge  into  each   other  and  into  the  whole 

figure.      But  although  we  do  not  perceive  them   consciously  and  in 

detail,  we  take  in,  vaguely  and  unconsciously,  their  total  effect :  we  do 

j  not  analyse  Cherubino  and  classify  his  qualities,  we  merely  take  him  in 

:  as  a  general  type.     And  it  is  this  confused  and  familiar  entity  which  we 

call  the  page,  and  which  we  expect  to  have  brought  home  to  us  as  soon 

,  as  we  hear  the  first  notes,  as  we  see  the  title  of  "  Voi  che  sapete."     It  is 

;  this  entity,  this  character  thus  vaguely  conceived,  which  forms  for  us  an 

essential  part  of  Mozart's  music ;    and  whose  absence  from  that  music 

made  us  feel  as  if,  despite  the  greatest  musical  perfection,  Mozart's  idea 

:  were  not  completely  given  to  us.     Yet,   in  reality,  this  psychological 

combination  called  Cherubino  does  not  exist  in  the  work  of  Mozart.     It 

exists  only  by  the  side  of  it.     We  speak  of  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro  "  as 

Mozart's  work ;  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Countess,  of  Figaro, 

i  of  Susanna,  of  Cherubino  as  belonging  to  Mozart ;  but  in  reality  only 

one  half  of  the  thing  we  call  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro "  belongs  to 

Mozart — that  half  which  consists  in  melodies  and  harmonies ;  and  as  it 

i  happens,  it  is  not  in  that,  but  in  the  other  half  belonging  to  Beaumar- 

chais  and  D'Aponte,  the  half  consisting  of  words  and  their  suggestions 

of  character,  of  expression  and  of  movement,  that  really  exists  either 

the  Countess,  or  Figaro,  or  Susanna,  or  Cherubino.     Those  notes,  which 

i  alone  are  Mozart's,  and  which  are  nothing  more  than  notes,  have  been 

,  heard  by  us  in  the  mouths  of  many  women   dressed   and  acting   as 

Beaumarchais's  characters ;    they  have  been  heard  by  us  associated  to 

;  the  words  of  Beaumarchais ;   they  have  been  heard  delivered  with  the 

i  dramatic  inflections  suggested  not  by  themselves  but  by  those  words ; 

land  thus,  by  mere  force  of  association,  of  slovenly  thought  and  active 

fancy,  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  all  these  characters  as  existing  in 

the  music  of  Mozart,  as  being  part  and  parcel  of  Mozart's  conception ; 

and  when  we  are  presented  with  those  notes,  which,  to  the  musician 

Mozart,  were  merely  notes  without  those  dramatic  inflections  suggested 

solely  by  Beaumarchais's  words,  when  we  hear  in  "Voi  che  sapete" 
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only  Mozart's  half  of  the  work,  -we  are  disappointed  and  indignant,  and 
cry  out  that  the  composer's  idea  has  been  imperfectly  rendered. 

Cherubino,  we  say,  is  not  in  Mozart's  half  of  the  work ;  he  is  in  the 
words,  not  in  the  music.  Is  this  a  fault  or  a  merit  ?  is  it  impotence  in 
the  art  or  indifference  in  the  artist  ?  Could  Mozart  have  given  us 
Cherubino  1  and  if  able,  ought  he  to  have  given  him  1  The  question  is 
double  ;  a  question  of  artistic  dynamics,  and  a  question  of  artistic  ethics  : 
the  question  what  can  art  do ;  and  the  question,  what  art  ought  to  do. 
The  first  has  been  answered  by  the  scientific  investigations  of  our  own 
scientific  times ;  the  second  has  been  answered  by  the  artistic  practice  of 
the  truly  artistic  days  of  music.  The  quastions  are  strangely  linked 
together,  and  yet  strangely  separate ;  and  woe  betide  us  if  we  receive  the 
answer  to  the  one  question  as  the  answer  to  the  other ;  if  we  let  the 
knowledge  of  what  things  are  serve  us  instead  of  the  instinct  of  what 
things  should  do ;  if  we  let  scientific  analysis  step  into  the  place  of 
ethical  or  sesthetical  judgment ;  and  if,  in  the  domain  of  art  or  of  morals, 
we  think  to  substitute  a  system  of  alembics  and  microscopes  for  that 
strange  intangible  mechanism  which  science  tells  us  does  not  exist,  and 
which  indeed  science  can  never  see  or  clutch,  our  soul.  For  science  has 
a  singular  contempt  for  all  that  is  without  its  domain ;  it  seeks  for  truth, 
but  when  truth  baifles  and  eludes  it,  science  will  turn  towards  falsehood ; 
it  will  deny  what  it  cannot  prove,  and  call  God  himself  a  brain-phantom 
because  he  cannot  be  vivisected.  So,  when  logic,  which  can  solve  only 
logical  propositions,  remains  without  explanation  before  the  dicta  of  the 
moral  and  aesthetic  parts  of  us,  it  simply  denies  the  existence  of  such 
dicta  and  replaces  them  by  its  own  formula? ;  if  we  ask  for  the  aim  of 
things  and  actions,  it  tells  us  their  origin ;  if  we  trustingly  ask  when  we 
should  admire  beauty  and  love  virtue,  it  drops  the  rainbow  into  its 
crucible  to  discover  its  chemical  components,  and  dissects  the  brain  of  a 
saint  to  examine  the  shape  of  its  convolutions ;  it  meets  admiration  and 
love  with  experiment  and  analysis,  and,  where  we  are  required  to  judge, 
tells  us  we  can  only  examine.  Thus,  as  in  ethics,  so  also  in  aesthetics, 
modem  philosophy  has  given  us  the  means  instead  of  the  aim,  the 
analysis  instead  of  the  judgment ;  let  us  therefore  ask  it  only  how  much 
of  human  character  and  emotion  music  can  express ;  the  question  how 
much  of  it  music  ought  to  express  must  be  answered  by  something  else  : 
by  that  artistic  instinct  whose  composition  and  mechanism  and  origin 
scientific  psychology  may  perhaps  some  day  explain,  but  whose  unformu- 
lated,  inarticulate,  half- unconscious  dicta  all  the  scientific  and  logical 
formulae  in  the  world  can  never  replace.  As  yet,  however,  we  have  to 
deal  only  with  the  question  how  much  of  human  character  and  emotion 
music  can  express,  and  by  what  means  it  does  so ;  and  here  modern 
psychology,  or  rather  the  genius  of  Herbert  Spencer,  is  able  to  answer 
us.  Why  does  dance  music  cheer  us,  and  military  music  inspirit  us, 
and  sacred  music  make  us  solemn  ?  A  vague  sense  of  the  truth  made 
aestheticians  answer,  for  well-nigh  two  centuries,  "  by  the  force  of  asso- 
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elation."  Dance  music  cheers  us  because  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  it  in 
connection  with  laughing  and  quips  and  cranks ;  military  music  inspirits 
us  because  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  it  in  connection  with  martial  move- 
ments and  martial  sights;  sacred  music  depresses  us  because  we  are 
accustomed  to  hear  it  at  moments  when  we  are  contemplating  our  weak- 
ness and  mortality ;  'tis  a  mere  matter  of  association.  To  this  easy-going 
way  of  disposing  of  the  problem  there  was  an  evident  and  irrefutable 
objection  :  but  why  should  we  be  accustomed  to  hear  a  given  sort  of 
music  in  connection  with  these  various  conditions  of  mind  ?  Why  should 
dance  music,  and  martial  music,  and  sacred  music  all  have  a  perfectly 
distinct  character,  which  forbade,  from  the  very  first,  their  being  ex- 
changeable? If  it  is  a  matter  of  association  of  ideas,  tell  us  why  such 
characters  could  have  been  kept  distinct  before  the  association  of  ideas 
could  have  begun  to  exist.  To  this  objection  there  was  no  reply;  the 
explanation  of  musical  expression  by  means  of  association  of  ideas  seemed 
utterly  hollow ;  yet  the  confused  idea  of  such  an  association  persisted. 
For  it  was,  after  all,  the  true  explanation.  If  we  ask  modern  psycho- 
logy the  reason  of  the  specific  characters  of  the  various  sorts  of  music,  we 
shall  again  be  answered  :  it  is  owing  to  the  association  of  ideas.  But 
the  two  answers,  though  apparently  identical,  are  in  fact  radically 
different.  The  habit  of  association  existed,  according  to  the  old  theory, 
between  various  mental  conditions  and  various  sorts  of  music,  because 
the  two  were  usually  found  in  connection ;  hence  no  explanation  why, 
before  habit  had  created  the  association,  there  should  have  been  any 
connection,  and,  there  being  no  connection,  no  explanation  why  the 
habit  and  consequently  the  mental  association  should  ever  have  been 
formed.  According  to  the  modern  theory,  on  the  contrary,  the  habit  of 
association  is  not  between  the  various  mental  conditions  and  the  various 
styles  of  music,  but  between  specific  mental  conditions  and  specific 
sounds  and  movements,  which  sounds  and  movements,  being  employed 
as  the  constituent  elements  of  music,  give  to  the  musical  forms  into 
!  which  they  have  been  artistically  arranged  that  inevitable  suggestion  of 
a  given  mental  condition  which  is  due  to  memory,  and  become,  by  repeti- 
!  tion  during  thousands  of  years,  an  instinct  ingrained  in  the  race  and  in- 
born in  the  individual,  a  recognition  rapid  and  unconscious,  that  certain 
i  audible  movements  are  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  certain  moral  con- 
i  ditions.  The  half-unconscious  memory  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
:  human  mind,  that,  just  as  certain  mental  conditions  induce  a  movement 
in  the  muscles  which  brings  tears  into  the  eyes  or  a  knot  into  the 
throat,  so  also  certain  audible  movements  are  due  to  the  muscular 
tension  resulting  from  mental  buoyancy,  and  certain  others  to  the 
muscular  relaxation  due  to  mental  depression,  this  half-unconscious 
memory,  this  instinct,  this  inevitable  association  of  ideas,  generated  long 
before  music  existed  even  in  the  most  rudimentary  condition,  carried 
with  the  various  elements  of  pitch,  movement,  sonority,  and  proportion 
into  the  musical  forms  constructed  out  pf  these  elements,  this  unconscious 
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association  of  ideas,  this  integrated  recollection  of  the  inevitable  con- 
nection between  certain  sounds  and  certain  passions  is  the  one  main 
cause  and  explanation  of  the  expressiveness  of  music.  And  when  to  it 
we  have  added  the  conscious  perception,  due  to  actual  comparison,  of  the 
resemblance  between  certain  modes  of  musical  delivery  and  certain 
modes  of  ordinary  speaking  accentuation,  between  certain  musical  move- 
ments and  certain  movements  of  the  body  in  gesticulation ;  when  we 
have  completed  the  instinctive  recognition  of  passion,  which  makes  us 
cry  or  jump,  we  know  not  why,  by  the  rapidly  reasoned  recognition  of 
resemblance  between  the  utterance  of  the  art  and  the  utterance  of  human 
life,  which,  when  we  listen  for  instance  to  a  recitative,  makes  us  say, 
"  This  sentence  is  absolutely  correct  in  expression,"  or,  "  No  human  being 
ever  said  such  a  thing  in  such  a  manner ;  "  when  we  have  the  instinctive 
perception  of  passion,  and  the  conscious  perception  of  imitation  ;  and 
we  have  added  to  these  two  the  power  of  tone  and  harmony,  neither  of 
them  connected  in  any  way  with  the  expression  of  emotion,  but  both 
rendering  us,  by  their  nervous  stinmlant,  infinitely  more  sensitive  to  its 
expression ;  when  we  have  all  this,  we  have  all  the  elements  which  the 
musician  can  employ  to  bring  home  to  us  a  definite  state  of  mind ;  all 
the  mysterious  unspoken,  unwritten  words  by  means  of  which  Mozart 
can  describe  to  us  what  Beaumarchais  has  described  in  clear,  logical, 
spoken,  written  words — the  page  Cherubino. 

Now  let  us  see  how  much  of  Cherubino  can  be  shown  us  by  these 
mere  musical  means.  Cherubino  is  childish,  coquettish,  sentimental, 
amorous,  timid,  audacious,  fickle;  he  is  self-conscious  and  self-uncon- 
scious, passionately  troubled  in  mind,  impudently  cool  in  manner ;  he  is 
brazen,  calm,  shy,  fluttered ;  all  these  things  together.  Sometimes  in 
rapid  alternation,  sometimes  all  together  in  the  same  moment ;  and  in  all 
this  he  is  perfectly  consistent,  he  is  always  one  and  the  same  creature. 
How  does  the  playwright  contrive  to  make  us  see  all  this  1  By  means 
of  combinations  of  words  expressing  one  or  more  of  these  various 
characteristics,  by  subtle  phrases,  woven  out  of  different  shades  of  feel- 
ing, which  glance  in  iridescent  hues  like  a  shot  silk,  which  are  both  one 
thing  and  another ;  by  means  also  of  various  emotions  cunningly  adapted 
to  the  exact  situation,  from  the  timid  sentimentality  before  the  Countess, 
down  to  the  audacious  love-making  with  the  waiting- maid;  by  means,  in 
short,  of  a  hundred  tiny  strokes,  of  words  spoken  by  the  page  and  of  the 
page,  by  means  of  dexterously  combined  views  of  the  boy  himself,  and  of 
the  reflection  of  the  boy  in  the  feelings  of  those  who  surround  him. 
Thus  far  the  mere  words  in  the  book ;  but  these  words  in  the  book  sug- 
gest a  thousand  little  inflections  of  voice,  looks,  gestures,  movements, 
manners  of  standing  and  walking,  flutter  of  lips  and  sparkle  of  eyes, 
which  exist  clear  though  imaginary  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and 
become  clearer,  visible,  audible  in  the  concrete  representation  of  the 
actor. 

Thus  Cherubino  comes  to  exist.     A  phantom  of  the  fancy,  a  litt 
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Igure  from  out  of  the  shadowland  of  imagination,  but  present  to  our 
oaind  as  is  this  floor  upon  which  we  tread,  alive  as  is  this  pulse  throbbing 
ivithin  us.     Ask  the  musician  to  give  us  all  this  with  his  mere  pitch,  and 
rhythm  and  harmony  and  sonority ;  bid  him  describe  all  this  in  his  lan- 
guage.    Alas  !  in  the  presence  of  such  a  piece  of  work  the  musician  is  a 
mere  dumb  cripple,  stammering  unintelligible  sounds,  tottering  through 
,abortive  gestures,  pointing  we  know  not  whither,  asking  we  know  not 
for  what.  Passionate  music  ?  And  is  not  Othello  passionate  ?  Coquettish 
music  1  and   is   not  Susanna  coquettish  ?     Tender  music  ?  and  is  not 
.Orpheus  tender]     Cool  music?  and  is  not  Judas  Maccabseus  cool?     Im- 
pudent music  ?  And  is  not  the  snatch  of  dance  tune  of  a  Parisian  grisette 
impudent  ?     And  which  of  these  sorts  of  music  shall  fit  our  Cherubino, 
^be  our  page  ?     Shall  we  fuse,  in  wonderful  nameless  abomination  of  non- 
;  sense,  all  these  different  styles,  these  different  suggestions,  or  shall,  as  in 
I  a  masquerade,  this  dubious  Cherubino,  never  seen  with  his  own  face  and 
i  habit,  appear  successively  in  the  musical  trappings  of  Othello,  of  Orpheus, 
,  of  Susanna,  of  Judas  Maccabseus,  and  of  the  grisette  ?     Shall  we,  by 
:  means  of  this  fusion,  or  this  succession  of  musical  incongruities,  have  got 
I  one  inch  nearer  to  Cherubino  ?     Shall  we,  in  listening  to  the  mere  word- 
less combination  of  sounds,  be  able  to  say,  as  we  should  with  the  book  or 
|  the  actors  before  us,  this  is  Cherubino  ?     What,  then,  can  music  give  us, 
with  all  its  powers  of  suggestion  and  feeling,  if  it  cannot  give  us  this  ?     It 
i  can  give  us  one  thing,  not  another  :  it  can  give  us  emotion,  but  it  cannot 
give  us  the  individual  whom  the  emotion  possesses.     With  its  determined 
i  relations  between  the  audible  movement  and  the  psychic  movement,  it 
i  can  give  us  only  musical  gesture,  but  never  musical  portrait ;  the  gesture 
i  of  composure  or  of  violence,  the  solemn  tread  of  self-possessed  melody,  the 
scuffling  of  frantically  rushing  up  and  down,  of  throbbing,  quivering, 
:  gasping,  passion-broken  musical  phrases ;  it  can  give  us  the  rhythm  which 
prances  and  tosses  in  victory,  and  the  rhythm  which  droops,  and  languishes 
,  and  barely  drags  itself  along  for  utter  despair.     All  this  it  can  give 
us,  even  as  the  painter  can  give  the  ecstatic  bound-forwards  of  Signorelli's 
i  "  Calling  of  the  Blessed,"  or  the  weary,  dreary  enfolding  in  gloomy  thought 
of  Michael'Angelo's  "Jeremiah:"  this  much,  which  we  can  only  call 
i  gesture,  and  which  expresses  only  one  thing,  a  mood.     Let  the  hopeful 
heroes  of  Signorelli,  stretching  forth  impetuous  arms  towards  Paradise, 
only  lose  sight  of  the  stately  viol-playing  angels  who  guide  them,  let  them 
suddenly  see  above  them   the  awful  sword  of  the  corsleted  Angel  of 
Judgment,  and  they  will  sink,  and  grovel,  and  writhe,  and  their  now 
upturned  faces  will  be  draggled  in  the  dust  •  let  the  trumpet  of  warfare 
and  triumph  shrill  in  the  ear  of  Michael  Angelo's  "Jeremiah,"  and  the 
dreary  dream  will  be  shaken  off;  he  will  leap  up,  and  the  compressed 
hand-gagged  mouth  will  open  with  the  yell  of  battle ;  let  only  the  emotion 
i  change,  and   the  whole  gesture,  the  attitude,  plastic  or  musical,  must 
change  also ;  the  already  existing,  finite,  definite  work  will  no  longer 
suffice ;  we  must  have  a  new  picture,  or  statue,  or  piece  of  music.     And 
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in  these  inexplicit  arts  of  mere  suggestion,  we  cannot  say,  as  in  the  ex- 
plicit art  of  poetry,  this  grovelling  wretch  is  a  proud  and  hopeful  spirit ; 
this  violent  soldier  is  a  vague  dreamer ;  this  Othello,  who  springs  ou 
Desdemona  like  a  wild  beast,  loves  her  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  does  her 
child.  Unliterary  art,  plastic  or  musical,  is  inexorable ;  the  man  who 
grovels  is  no  proud  man ;  the  man  who  fells  down  to  the  right  and  left,  is 
no  dreamer ;  the  man  whose  whole  soul  is  wrath  and  destruction,  is  no 
lover;  the  mood  is  the  mood;  art  can  give  only  it;  and  the  general 
character,  the  connection  between  moods,  the  homogeneous  something 
which  pervades  every  phase  of  passion,  however  various,  escapes  the 
powers  of  all  save  the  art  which  can  speak  and  explain.  How  then 
obtain  our  Cherubino  ?  our  shiftiest  and  most  fickle  of  pages  1  How  1 
Why,  by  selecting  just  one  of  his  very  many  moods,  the  one  which  ia 
nearest  allied  to  fickleness  and  volubility ;  the  mood  which  must  most 
commonly  be  the  underlying,  the  connecting  one,  the  mood  into  which  all 
his  swagger  and  sentiment  sooner  or  later  resolve ;  the  tone  of  voice  into 
which  his  sobs  will  quickest  be  lost,  the  attitude  which  will  soonest 
replace  the  defiant  strut ;  the  frame  of  mind  which,  though  one  and  indi- 
visible itself,  is  the  nearest  to  instability  :  levity. 

Let  Cherubino  sing  words  of  tenderness  and  passion,  of  audacity  and 
shyness,  to  only  one  sort  of  music,  to  light  and  careless  music ;  let  the 
jackanapes  be  for  ever  before  us,  giggling  and  pirouetting  in  melody  and 
rhythm ;  it  will  not  be  Cherubino,  the  whole  Cherubino ;  it  will  be  only  a 
miserable  fragmentary  indication  of  him,  but  it  will  be  the  right  indica- 
tion ;  the  psychological  powers  of  music  do  not  go  far,  but  thus  far  they 
can  go.  Analysis  of  the  nature  of  musical  expression  has  shown  us  how 
much  it  may  accomplish ;  the  choice  of  the  artist  alone  can  tell  us  how 
much  it  should  accomplish ;  the  scientific  investigation  is  at  an  end,  the 
artistic  judgment  must  begin.  Chapelmaster  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart, 
here  are  your  means  of  musical  expression,  and  here  is  the  thing  to  be 
expressed ;  on  careful  examination  it  appears  distinctly  that  the  only  way 
in  which,  with  your  melodies,  rhythms,  and  harmonies,  you  can  give  us, 
not  a  copy,  but  a  faint  indicative  sketch,  something  approaching  the 
original  as  much  as  four  lines  traced  in  the  alley  sand  of  your  Schloss 
Mirabell  Gardens  at  Salzburg  resemble  the  general  aspect  of  the  Mira- 
bell  Palace ;  that  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  give  us  such  a  distantly 
approximative  .... 

Signer  Maestro  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  Vice-Chapelmaster  of 
His  Most  Reverend  Highness  the  Prince  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  has 
meanwhile  sat  down  at  his  table  near  his  thin-legged  spinet,  with  the 
birdcage  above  and  the  half-emptied  beer-glass  at  his  side;  and  his 
is  going  scratch,  scratch,  scratch  as  loud  as  possible. 

"  The  only  way  in  which  you  can  possibly  give  us  such  a  distantly 
approximative  copy  of  the  [page  Cherubino  as  shown "...  (Scratch, 
scratch,  scratch  goes  the  pen  on  the  rough  music  paper),  "  as  shown  in 
the  words  pf  Beaumarchais  and  of  your  librettist  D'Appnte,  is  to  co: 
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pose  music  of  the  degree  of  levity  required  to  express  the  temper  jack- 
anapes." 

The  Chapelmaster  Mozart's  pen  gives  an  additional  triumphant 
creak  as  its  point  bends  in  the  final  nourish  of  the  vrordjinis;  Chapel- 
master  Mozart  looks  up — 

"  What  was  that  you  were  saying  about  jackanapes  1    Oh,  yes,  to  be 

'  sure,  you  were  saying  that  literary  folks  who  try  to  prescribe  to  musicians 

are  jackanapes,   weren't  you  ?    Now,  do  me  the  favour,  when  you  go 

out,  just  take  this  to  the  theatre  copyist;  they  are  waiting  in  a  hurry 

for  Cherubino's  song.  .  .  .  Yes,  that  was  all  very  interesting  about  the 

jackanapes  and  all  the  things  music  can  express.  .  .  .  Who  would  have 

1  thought  that  musical  expression  is  all  that  1    Lord,  Lord,  what  a  fine 

:  thing  it  is  to  have  a  reasoning  head  and  know  all  about  the  fundamental 

:  moods  of  people's   characters !      My   dear  sir,   why  don't  you  print  a 

treatise  on  the  musical  interpretation  of  the  jackanapes  and  send  it  to 

the  University  of  Vienna  for  a  prize  1  that  would  be  a  treatise  for  you  ! 

Only  do  be  a  good  creature  and  take  this  song  at  once  to  the  copyist. 

...  I  assure  you  I   consider  you   the  finest   musical  philosopher  in 

Christendom." 

The  blotted,  still  half-wet  sheet  of  note-paper  is  handed  across  by 
Chapelmaster  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart.  It  is  the  manuscript  of 
"  Voi  che  sapete." 

"  But,  dearest  Chapelmaster  Mozart,  the  air  which  you  have  just 
written  appears  to  be  not  in  the  least  degree  light — it  is  even  extremely 
sentimental.  How  can  you,  with  such  phrases,  express  the  Cherubino  of 
Beaumarchais  1 " 

"  And  who,  my  dear  Mr.  Music  Philosopher,  who  the  deuce  told 
you  that  I  wanted  to  express  the  Cherubino  of  Beaumarchais  1  " 

Chapelmaster  Mozart,  rising  from  his  table,  walks  up  and  down  the 
room  with  his  hands  crossed  beneath  his  snuff-coloured  coat-tails,  hum- 
ming to  himself — 

Voi  che  sapete  che  cosa  e  amor, 
Donne,  redete  s'  io  1'  ho  nel  cor, 

fcnd  stops  before  the  cage  hanging  in  the  window,  and  twitching  the 
chickweed  through  the  wires,  says — 

"  Twee !  twee !  isn't  that  a  fine  air  we  have  just  composed,  little 
canary-bird,  eh  ? " 

"  Twee !  twee ! "  answers  the  canary. 

Mozart  has  willed  it  so  :  there  is  no  possible  appeal  against  his 
decision  ;  his  artistic  sense  would  not  listen  to  our  logic ;  our  arguments 
could  not  attain  him,  for  he  simply  shook  from  off  his  feet  the  dust  of 
logic  land,  and  calmly  laughed  defiance  from  the  region  of  artistic  form, 
where  he  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  into  which  we  poor  wretches  can 
never  clamber.  So  here  is  the  page's  song  irrevocably  sentimental ;  and 
Mozart  has  been  in  his  grave  ninety  years ;  and  we  know  not  why,  but 
vre  do  shrink  from  calling  in  Offenbach  or  Lecocq  to  rewrite  that  air 
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in  true  jackanapsian  style.     What  can  be  done  ?    There  still  remains 
another  hope. 

For  the  composer,  as  we  have  seen,  could  give  us — as  could  the 
painter  or  the  sculptor — only  one  mood  at  a  time ;  for  he  could  give  us 
only  one  homogeneous  artistic  form.  But  this  artistic  form  exists  so 
far  only  in  the  abstract,  in  the  composer's  brain  or  on  the  paper.  To 
render  it  audible  we  require  the  performer ;  on  the  performer  depends 
the  real,  absolute  presence  of  the  work ;  or,  rather,  to  the  performer  is 
given  the  task  of  creating  a  second  work,  of  applying  on  to  the  abstract 
composition  the  living  inflexions  and  accentuations  of  the  voice.  And 
here,  again,  the  powers  of  musical  expression,  of  awaking  association  by 
means  of  sounds  or  manner  of  giving  out  sounds  such  as  we  recognise, 
automatically  or  consciously,  to  accompany  the  emotion  that  is  to  be 
conveyed,  here  again  these  powers  are  given  to  the  artist  to  do  therewith 
what  he  chooses.  This  second  artist,  this  performer,  is  not  so  free  indeed 
as  the  first  artist,  the  composer;  he  can  no  longer  choose  among  the  large 
means  of  expression  the  forms  of  melody  and  rhythm,  the  concatenation 
of  musical  phrases ;  but  there  are  still  left  to  him  the  minor  modes  of 
expression,  the  particular  manner  of  setting  forth  these  musical  forms,  of 
treating  this  rhythm  ;  the  notes  are  there,  and  their  general  relations  to 
one  another,  but  on  him  depends  the  choice  of  the  relative  stress  on  the 
notes,  of  the  tightening  or  slackening  of  their  relations ;  of  the  degree  of 
importance  to  be  given  to  the  various  phrases.  The  great  outline  car- 
toon is  there,  but  the  cunning  lights  and  shades,  transitions,  abrupt  or 
insensible,  from  tint  to  tint,  still  remain  to  be  filled  up.  A  second 
choice  of  mood  is  left  to  the  singer.  And  see  !  here  arises  a  strange  compli- 
cation :  the  composer  having  in  his  work  chosen  one  mood,  and  the  singer 
another,  we  obtain  in  the  fusion  or  juxtaposition  of  the  two,  works  of  the 
two  moods,  that  very  thing  we  desired,  that  very  shimmer  and  oscillation 
of  character  which  the  poet  could  give,  that  dualism  of  nature  required  for 
Cherubino.  What  is  Cherubino  1  A  sentimental  jackanapes.  Mozart 
in  his  notes  has  given  us  the  sentiment,  and  now  we  can  get  the  levity 
from  the  performer — unthought-of  combination,  in  which  the  very  irra- 
tional, illogical  choice  made  by  the  composer  will  help  xis.  Here  are 
Mozart's  phrases,  earnest,  tender,  noble — Mozart's  love  song  fit  for  a  Bel- 
lario  or  a  Romeo ;  now  let  this  be  sung  quickly,  lightly,  with  perverse 
musical  head-tossing  and  tripping  and  ogling,  let  this  passion  be  gabbled 
out  flippantly,  impudently — and  then,  in  this  perfect  mixture  of  the 
noble  and  ignoble,  of  emotion  and  levity,  of  poetry  and  prose,  we  shall 
have,  at  last,  the  page  of  Beaumarchais.  A  brilliant  combination;  a 
combination  which,  thus  reasoned  out,  seems  so  difficult  to  conceive ;  yet 
one  which  the  instinct  of  half,  nay,  of  nearly  all  the  performers  in  crea- 
tion, would  suggest.  A  page  1  A  jackanapes  ?  Sing  the  music  as  befits 
him ;  giggle  and  ogle,  and  pirouette,  and  languish  out  Mozart's  music : 
a  universal  idea,  now  become  part  and  parcel  of  tradition ;  the  only 
new  version  possible  being  to  give  more  or  less  of  the  various  elements  of 
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giggling,  ogling,  pirouetting,  and  languishing;  to  slightly 'vary  the  style 
'of  jackanapes. 

But  no ;  another  version  did  remain  possible :  that  strange  version 
'given  by  that  strange  solemn  little  Spanish  singer,  after  whose  singing  of 
"  Yoi  che  sapete  "  we  all  felt  dissatisfied,  and  asked  each  other  "  What  has 
she  done  with  the  page  ]  "    That  wonderful  reading  of  the  piece  in  which 
every  large  outline  was  so  grandly  and  delicately  traced,  every  transition 
so  subtly  graduated  or  marked,  every  little  ornament  made  to  blossom 
out  beneath  the  touch  of  the  singular  crisp,  sweet  voice :  that  reading 
which  left  out  the  page.  Was  it  the  blunder  of  an  idealess  vocal  machine  ? 
or  the  contradictory  eccentricity  of  a  seeker  after  impossible  novelty? 
Was  it  simply  the  dulness  of  a  sullen,  soulless  little  singer  ?     Surely 
not.     She  was  neither  an  idealess  vocal  machine,  nor  a  crotchety  seeker 
for  new  readings,  nor  a  soulless  sullen  little  creature ;  she  was  a  power  in 
.art.     A  power,  alas  !  wasted  for  ever,  of  little  or  no  profit  to  others  or 
herself;  a  beautiful  and  delicate  artistic  plant  uprooted  just  as  it  was 
'bursting  into  blossom,  and  roughly  thrown  to  wither  in  the  sterile  dust 
Jof  common  life,  while  all  around  the  insolent  weeds  lift  up  their  pros- 
perous tawdry  heads.     Of  this  slender  little  dark  creature,  with  the  deli- 
;cate  stern  face  of  the  young  Augustus,  not  a  soul  will  ever  remember  the 
name.     She  will  not  even  have  enjoyed  the  cheap  triumphs  of  her  art, 
.the  applause  which  endures  two  seconds,  and  the  stalkless  flowers  which 
wither  in  a  day ;  the  clapping  which  interrupts  the  final  flourish,  the 
tight-packed  nosegays  which  thump  down  before  the  feet,  of  every  fiftieth- 
,rate  mediocrity.     Yet  the  artistic  power  will  have  been  there,  though 
gone  to  waste  in  obscurity  ;  and  the  singer  will  have  sung,  though  only 
jfor  a  day,  and  for  that  day  unnoticed.     Nothing  can  alter  that.     And 
nothing  can  alter  the  fact  that,  while  the  logical  heads  of  all  the  critics, 
and  the  soulless  throats  of  all  the  singers  in  Christendom  have  done  their 
best,  and  ever  will  do  their  best,  to  give  us  a  real  musical  Cherubino,  a 
I  real  sentimental  whipper-snapper  of  a  page,  this  utterly  unnoticed  little 
'singer  did  persist  in  leaving  out  the  page  most  completely  and  entirely. 
jWhy  1    Had  you  asked  her,  she  would  have  been  the  last  person  in  the 
world  capable  of  answering  the  question.     Did  she  consider  the  expres- 
sion of  such  a  person  as  Cherubino  a  prostitution  of  the  art  1     Had  she 
ome  theory  respecting  the  propriety  of  dramatic  effects  in  music  1     Not 
in  the  very  least ;  she  considered  nothing  and  theorised  about  nothing  :  she 
probably  never  had  such  a  thing  as  a  thought  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
xistence.     She  had  only  an  unswerving  artistic  instinct,  a  complete  in- 
capacity of  conceiving  the  artistically  wrong,  an  imperious  unreasoning 
tendency  to  do  the  artistically  right.     She  had  read  Mozart's  air,  under- 
stood its  exquisite  proportions,  created  it  afresh  in  her  appreciation,  and 
she  sang  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  beauty  more  real,  more  com- 
plete.    She  had  unconsciously  carried  out  the  design  of  the  composer, 
fulfilled  all  that  could  be  fulfilled,  perfected  the  mere  music  of  Mozart's 
air.     And,  as  in  Mozart's  air  there  was  and  could  be  (inasmuch  as  it 
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was  purely  beautiful)  no  page  Cherubino,  so  also  in  her  singing  of  the 
air  there  was  none :  Mozart  had  chosen,  and  she  had  abided  by  his 
choice. 

Such  is  the  little  circle  of  fact  and  argument.  We  have  seen  what 
means  the  inherent  nature  of  music  afforded  to  composer  and  performer 
for  the  expression  of  Beaumarchais's  Cherubino  ;  and  we  have  seen  the 
composer,  and  the  performer  who  was  true  to  the  composer,  both  choose, 
instead  of  expressing  an  equivocal  jackanapes,  to  produce  and  complete  a 
beautiful  work  of  art.  Were  they  right  or  were  they  wrong  1  Criticism, 
analysis,  has  said  all  it  could,  given  all  its  explanations  ;  artistic  feeling 
only  remains  to  judge,  to  condemn,  or  to  praise  :  this  one  fact  remains, 
that  in  the  work  of  the  great  composer  we  have  found  only  certain 
lovely  patterns  made  out  of  sounds ;  but  in  them,  or  behind  them,  not  a 
vestige  of  the  page  Cherubino. 

VERNON  LEE, 
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[In  Norway  it  is  a  superstition  among  the  peasants  that  a  spectre  in  the  form  of 
.  -white  01  glides  through  A'illages  and  farms,  and  that  any  person  on  whom  he 
hreatlies  will  at  once  sicken  and  die.] 

"WHAT  frightens  you  in  from  your  play,  my  child? 

Your  cheeks  are  as  white  as  snow, 
Your  lips  are  pale,  and  your  eyes  are  wild ; 

Oh,  why  do  you  tremble  so  1 " 

"Dear  mother,  while  I  was  wading  the  brook 

For  lilies  along  the  brink, 
A  ghostly  ox,  with  a  deathly  look, 

Came  down  to  the  stream  to  drink. 

"  The  creature  was  not  of  flesh  and  bones, 

But  paler  than  crystal  glass  : 
I  saw  through  his  body  the  trees,  and  stones, 

And  mosses,  and  meadow-grass. 

"  He  wander'd  round,  and,  wherever  he  went, 

He  stepp'd  with  so  light  a  tread, 
No  harebell  under  his  hoof  was  bent, 

No  violet  bow'd  its  head. 

"He  cast  no  shadow  upon  the  ground, 

No  image  upon  the  stream ; 
His  lowing  was  fainter  than  any  sound 

That  ever  was  heard  in  a  dream. 

"  I  quiver'd  and  quaked  in  every  limb ! 

I  knew  not  whither  to  flee  : 
The  further  away  I  shrank  from  him, 

The  nearer  he  came  to  me. 
VOL,  XLIV.— NO.  260.  12. 
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"  My  handful  of  lilies  he  sniffd  and  smelt ; 

His  breath  was  chilly  and  fresh  ; 
His  horns,  as  they  touch'd  me  softly,  felt 

Like  icicles  to  my  flesh. 

"I  shiver'd  with  cold,  I  burn'd  with  flame, 

I  call'd  upon  God  and  man ; 
But  nobody  heard,  and  nobody  came, 

And  then  I  started  and  ran. 

"I  rush'd  through  the  water  across  the  brook, 

And  high  on  the  shelving  shore 
I  stopp'd  and  ventured  to  turn  and  look, 

In  hope  to  see  him  no  more. 

"  He  walk'd  in  my  wake  on  the  top  of  the  flood 

And  follow'd  me  up  the  bank! 
A  blast  from  his  nostrils  froze  my  blood ! 

My  spirit  within  me  sank. 

"  I  hid  in  the  reeds,  0  mother  dear, 

But  swift  as  a  whiff  of  air 
He  follow'd  me  there !     He  follows  me  here ! 

He  follows  me  everywhere  ! 

"  Oh,  frown  at  him,  frighten  him,  drive  him  away  ! 

He's  coming  in  at  the  door  !  " 
And  down  fell  the  lad  in  a  swoon,  and  lay 

At  his  mother's  feet  on  the  floor. 

The  mother  look'd  round  her,  dazed  and  dumb  : 

She  saw  but  the  empty  air, 
Yet  knew,  if  the  phantom  ox  had  come, 

The  shadow  of  death  was  there. 

She  caught  the  pallid  boy  to  her  breast, 

And  pillow'd  him  on  his  bed ; 
The  white-eyed  moon  kept  watch  in  the  west; 

The  beautiful  child  lay  dead. 

THEODOKE  TIM 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 
MlSS    BURT. 

T  might  well  be  supposed 
that  after  refusing,  on  the 
score  of  physical  disabi- 
lity, to  see  her  friends, 
Ella  might  have  excused 
herself  from  receiving  a 
visit  from  a  stranger. 
Something,  however — 
she  scarcely  knew  what 
— impelled  her  to  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of 
Miss  Burt,  whose  name 
she  at  once  recognised  as 
having  been  so  sym- 
pathising a  spectator  at 
her  father's  funeral ;  she 
owed  her  something,  at 
all  events,  for  that  mark 
of  respect,  and  anything 
that  had  just  now  con- 
with  the  dead  man  had  force  with  her.  The  message  Mrs. 


Trant  had  brought,  that  the  lady  had  very  particular  business  with 
her,  no  doubt  also  aroused  her  interest.  In  such  a  case  as  hers,  to  find 
any  one  associated  with  her  lonely  lot  in  any  way  was  a  matter  of  grave 
importance. 

Since  the  interview  seemed  to  promise  to  be  of  a  private  character, 
the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Wallace  had  withdrawn,  leaving  Ella  alone,  pale 
and  fragile-looking,  but  by  no  means  embarrassed  (for  sorrow  conquers 
shyness),  to  await  her  visitor.  Of  the  lady  whom  Mrs.  Trant  presently 
ushered  into  her  presence  she  could  at  first  only  remark  that  she  was 
tall  and  slight,  and  dressed  in  almost  as  deep  mourning  as  herself.  It 
*s  not  until  the  landlady  had  withdrawn  that  she  raised  her  veil  and 
disclosed  a  face  of  singular  beauty.  She  was  not,  however,  a  young 
woman,  nor  were  her  good  looks  of  the  kind  we  are  wont  to  associate 
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with  youth ;  her  delicate  features  bore  the  traces  of  sorrow  of  a  far 
earlier  date  than  that  which  now  possessed  them.  For  the  moment, 
indeed,  though  her  blue  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  one  would  have  said  that 
pity  rather  than  sorrow  held  the  chief  place  with  her,  to  judge  from  the 
tenderness  with  which  she  addressed  her  young  companion. 

"I  am  come  to  you,  my  dear  girl,"  she  said,  "unsought  and  un- 
summoned,  in  this  your  hour  of  trial,  to  offer  you  my  loving  help.  My 
real  name,  as  you  doubtless  know,  is  not  what  is  written  on  that  card, 
but  Vallance." 

Ella  stared  at  her  visitor  in  unfeigned  astonishment.  But  for  the 
earnestness  of  her  tone  and  manner,  she  would  certainly  have  had  doubts 
of  her  sanity. 

"  Vallance ! "  repeated    Ella  thoughtfully,   "  Vallance  !      Now  you 
mention  the  name,  madam,  it  does  seem  to  arouse  some  sense  of  associ 
tion,  but  so  vaguely  that  it  takes  no  shape." 

The  visitor  regarded  her  with  a  surprise  as  great  as  that  which  hi 
own  face  had  just  expressed. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me,  Miss  Josceline,  that  the  name  of 
Vallance — Vallance — is  unfamiliar  to  you  1" 

"  Yes,  madam  ;  it  is  utterly  unfamiliar.     If  it  is  the  name,  as  I  con 
elude,  of  some  friend  of  my  dear  father's,  I  don't  remember  his  ev< 
speaking  of  it  to  me." 

At  these  words  Miss  Burt  sank  back  in  her  chair  like  one  less  as- 
tounded than  shocked  by  some  unlooked-for  communication  of  woe ;  but 
after  a  moment  or  two  she  seemed  to  collect  her  energies,  and,  uttering  a 
eigh  of  relief,  observed,  "  Then  at  least  be  never  spoke  to  you  in  dis- 
paragement of  any  person  who  bore  that  name  ? " 

'•  Most  certainly  not." 

"  Did  he  never  speak  of — his — his  connections  or  relations  1" 

"  Very  rarely.     My  father,  unhappily,  was  not  on  good  terms 
them.     They  have  always  behaved  towards  him  with  neglect  and  coldness 
and  disrespect." 

"Indeed!" 

The  word  was  uttered  so  drily  that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  its 
significance. 

"  You  would  seem  to  say,  madam,"  said  Ella,  with  heightened  colour, 
"  that  there  were  faults  on  both  sides.  I  do  not  believe  it;  and  in  any 
case  this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  matter." 

"  Quite  true,  dear  girl,"  answered  the  other  gravely;  "it  is  not  the 
time  for  anything  but  gentleness  and  forgiveness  and  submission  to  God's 
will.  As  regards  your  father's  relatives,  the  Joscelines,  be  assured  that 
I  am  not  come  here  as  their  advocate  against  him.  I  know  little  of 
them,  and  I  care  less.  I  only  care  for  you." 

"  For  me  ?"  answered  Ella  wonderingly.  "  You  are  very  kind  to  say 
so,  but " 

"  But  why,  you  would  a»k,"  interrupted  the  other   perceiving  her 
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embarrassment,  "  are  you  thus  addressed  by  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  you, 
and  of  whom,  as  it  seems,  you  have  never  so  much  as  heard  1  I  hope 
I  have  some  pity  for  those  who  are  bereaved,  since  I  have  suffered 
the  like  sorrow.  I  hope  I  have  some  sympathy  with  those  who  are 
friendless,  since  I  am  friendless  too ;  but  it  is  no  feeling  of  common  hu- 
manity that  brings  me  here.  There  is  a  tie  between  us,  my  dear  girl,  far 
closer  than  that.  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  make  no  guess  at  what, 
it  is?" 

Ella  shook  her  head,  but  not  in  negation.  Her  limbs  shook  under 
her,  her  breath  came  thick  and  fast  with  the  presentiment  that  she  was 
on  the  brink  of  that  revelation  which  all  her  life  she  had  been  yearning 
for,  but  had  not  dared  to  precipitate. 

"  Think,  think  again,"  said  her  companion  gently ;  "  there  must  be 
a  problem  in  your  mind  that  has  often  presented  itself  for  explanation. 
Does  the  name  of  Yallance  suggest  nothing  to  you  now  ?  " 

"  Was  it — was  it —  "  faltered  Ella,  "  my  mother's  name } " 

"  It  was." 

An  ineffable  tenderness  and  pity  possessed  the  visitor's  face  as  she 
said  those  words. 

"  And  you  ? "  inquired  Ella,  trembling  in  every  limb.  For  the 
moment  she  thought  it  possible — just  possible — that  her  mother  herself 
(though  Miss  Steele  had  assured  her  that  she  was  dead)  might  be 
standing  before  her.  Upon  reflection,  however,  she  felt  convinced  that 
the  schoolmistress  would  never  have  consented  to  assist  in  so  cruel  a 
deception. 

"  I  am  your  mother's  sister,"  said  Miss  Burt  softly ;  "  Hester  Yallance. 
Kiss  me,  darling." 

Her  arms  had  opened  wide,  and  Ella  had  thrown  herself  into  them  as 
she  spoke,  in  a  torrent  of  tears.  The  tidings  she  had  just  heard,  coming 
so  close  upon  the  trying  events  of  the  morning,  had  been  too  much  for 
her. 

"  Don't  speak ;  don't  try  to  speak,"  murmured  the  visitor  tenderly  ; 
"  sob  out  your  sorrow  on  my  bosom,  darling,  for  it  is  loyal  to  you,  and  it 
is  your  natural  home." 

"  But  why,  oh  why  I "  murmured  the  girl,  as  she  lay  like  a  tii-ed  child 
in  the  other's  arms,  "  did  papa  never  mention  you  to  me  ?" 

"  We  will  not  talk  about  that  now,  my  dear,"  answered  the  other  in 
an  altered  tone;  her  voice  had  suddenly  become  frigid.  "  It  is  along 
story ;  let  it  suffice  for  the  present  that  we  have  found  one  another. 
Now  tell  me  what  are  your  plans  1 " 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  Ella  explained  the  circumstances  of  her 
position,  and  the  generous  and  hospitable  offer  that  had  been  made  to  her 
by  Mrs.  Wallace. 

"  You  will,  of  course,  do  as  you  please,  my  dear,"  said  her  new-found 
relative ;  "  but  it  is  plain  that  I  am  your  natural  guardian,  and,  as  it 
happens,  I  am  able  to  offer  you  a  home,  My  position,  it  is  truo,  is  but 
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a  humble  one.  I  am  housekeeper  to  Mr.  Charles  Edward,  of  Barton 
Castle,  but  the  situation  is  a  very  exceptional  one.  He  lives  a  very 
secluded  life,  and  leaves  all  domestic  arrangements  entirely  in  my  hands. 
My  visit  to  you  Ls  known  to  him,  and  the  purpose  of  it.  He  knows  who 
you  are  and  who  I  am,  and  approves  of  the  reasons  which  have  caused 
me  to  pass  under  a  feigned  name.  If  you  like  to  come  and  live  with  me 
— nominally  as  my  assistant,  and  with  a  small  but  sufficient  salary— I 
think  I  can  make  you  happy.  Of  the  happiness  you  will  confer  upon 
myself  by  such  an  arrangement  I  will  not  speak,  because  I  wish  you  to 
make  your  choice  without  pressure.  I  will  now  leave  you,  that  you  may 
do  so  at  your  leisure  and  free  from  all  embarrassment.  Let  me  know 
your  decision  this  evening,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  return  either  to  bid 
you  good-bye,  or  to  bring  you  back  to  what  I  hope  will  be  your  futu; 
home." 

Under  other  circumstances  it  would  naturally  have  occurred  to  El 
that  so  precipitate  a  leave-taking  on  the  part  of  her  visitor,  after  a  revela- 
tion so  important  and  astounding,  was  somewhat  strange.  Taking  it  in 
connection  with  the  mystery  so  long  surrounding  her  mother's  identity, 
she  might  however  have  ascribed  it  to  its  true  cause — a  desire  to  avoid  for 
the  present  all  opportunity  for  asking  questions  •  but  as  it  was,  the  girl's 
relief  at  the  prospect  of  being  left  alone  with  the  thoughts  and  conside- 
rations that  crowded  in  upon  her  overpowered  all  other  considerations. 
She  felt  her  aunt's  proposal  to  be  only  of  a  piece  with  the  delicacy  and 
kindness  that  had  distinguished  her  throughout  the  interview,  and  far 
from  endeavouring  to  prolong  it,  she  only  sought  to  express  her  hap] 
ness  and  gratitude. 

"  I  shall  not  be  vexed,  remember,"  were  her  visitor's  last  words, 
you  should  eventually  decline  my  offer,  and  prefer  that  of  older  friends. 
On  the  other  hand  you  must  understand  (though  I  am  not  just  now  at 
liberty  to  explain  how  this  is)  that  I  am  offering  you  no  menial  position. 
You  will  be  your  own  mistress — strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you — or 
nearly  so,  as  much  as  you  are  at  this  moment.  And  I  will  only  add  that 
you  will  receive  from  me  the  welcome  of  a  mother." 

"With  one  more  affectionate,  nay,  passionate  embrace,  she  was  gone, 
leaving  Ella  in  a  tumult  of  expectations  and  apprehensions,  such  as  might 
have  resulted  from  the  visit  of  a  denizen  of  the  other  world.  That  some 
painful  secret  was  connected  with  her  dead  mother  she  felt  certain,  or 
surely  her  new-found  relative  would  have  been  less  reticent  concerning 
her;  nor  did  it  fail  to  strike  her  that  her  aunt  had  omitted  to  speak  one 
word  of  condolence  respecting  her  recent  bereavement.  This  latter  fact, 
however,  she  put  down  to  a  disinclination  to  open  anew  the  floodgates  of 
her  grief.  Her  aunt  had  come  to  make  a  definite  offer,  to  which  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  say  yea,  or  nay,  within  a  few  hours ;  and  her  object 
had  naturally  been  to  keep  her  mind  free  to  deal  with  it,  and  as  undis- 
turbed by  sentimental  emotions  as  possible. 

To  Ella  it  was  an  inexpressible  joy  to  find  herself  no  longer  the  waif 
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and  stray  on  the  ocean  of  life  that  she  had  pictured  herself ;  to  know  that 
she  had  not  lost,  as  she  had  imagined,  the  only  tie  that  connected  her  with 
the  human  family.  And  had  not  Mrs.  Wallace  herself  acknowledged, 
though  so  earnestly  desirous  that  she  should  make  her  home  with  her,  that 
the  bond  of  kindred  had  a  prior  claim  to  that  of  friendship  ?  At  Barton 
Castle  she  would  be  quite  close  to  where  they  had  laid  him  who  had 
been,  and  still  was,  the  deai'est  to  her  on  earth,  and  living  there  she  could 
pay  him  daily  reverence.  This  perhaps  just  now  was  the  reflection  that 
weighed  most  with  her.  But  she  also  remembered  that  Mr.  Aird  had 
announced  his  intention  of  visiting  Foracre  Farm,  whereas  at  Barton 
Castle  she  would  be  free  from  the  embarrassment  of  his  presence.  More- 
over Mr.  Edward,  as  it  seemed,  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  household  would  necessarily  pass  their  days  in  quiet  and 
solitude,  which  for  the  present  were  of  all  things  what  she  most  desired. 
As  for  the  duties  in  store  for  her,  they  would  be  welcome  to  her  whatever 
they  might  be ;  and  in  performing  them  to  her  uttermost  she  should  give 
pleasure  to  her  aunt,  which  would  be  reward  enough.  It  had  been  one 
of  her  misgivings  that  at  Foracre  Farm  she  would  be  a  useless  appendage 
to  the  establishment,  and  perforce  unable  to  repay  in  any  way  the  hospi- 
tality that  had  been  offered  to  her.  Upon  the  whole  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  accept  her  aunt's  proposal. 

With  any  one  but  Mrs.  Wallace  she  would  have  feared  to  appear 
ungracious  in  thus  declining  at  the  last  moment  her  offer  of  a  home, 
and  even  as  it  was  the  task  was  an  embarrassing  one.  More  than  all  she 
feared  her  friend  would  express  a  natural  curiosity  concerning  Miss 
Burt — the  reason  of  her  change  of  name,  &c. — and  especially  would  seek 
to  know  on  what  account  that  lady  had  imitated  Mr.  Josceline's  reti- 
cence with  respect  to  his  late  wife.  To  Ella  all  reference  to  her  mother 
was  at  once  both  hallowed  and  tender  ground,  and  she  shrank,  though 
she  scarce  knew  why,  from  treading  on  it.  As  it  happened,  however, 
Mrs.  Armytage's  vehement  onslaught  against  the  late  Mr.  Josceline  in 
the  ladies'  drawing-room  had  put  Mrs.  Wallace  on  her  guard.  She  was 
slow  to  believe  in  scandal  at  any  time,  and  least  of  all  when  it  was 
directed  against  her  friends.  But  she  felt  it  was  possible  there  had 
been  something  wrong  in  the  relations  between  Mr.  Josceline  and  his 
wife,  and  her  lips  were  therefore  sealed  as  regarded  any  mention  of  her 
to  Ella.  As  to  the  arrangement  proposed  .by  Miss  Burt  for  Ella's  future, 
Mrs.  Wallace  only  regretted  it  on  her  own  account,  which  in  her  case 
was  always  a  subsidiary  matter ;  so  far  as  her  young  friend  was  con- 
cerned, she  rejoiced  that  she  had  found  a  relative  and  a  home. 

"  And  if  upon  acquaintance  with  them,  my  dear,  you  do  not  like 
them,"  she  said  tenderly,  "  remember  that  a  loving  welcome  always 
awaits  you  at  Foracre  Farm.  Of  course  it  is  a  great  disappointment  to 
us ;  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  great,  because  that  might  make  you  con- 
ceited," she  added,  smiling  (the  tears  had  risen  to  her  eyes,  and  she 
wished  to  do  away  with  their  effect) ;  "  but  it  would  be  very  selfish  in 
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John  and  myself  to  wish  matters  otherwise,  since  you  have  now,  you 
see,  what  it  is  always  well  to  have,  two  strings  to  your  bow." 

What  alone,  therefore,  now  weighed  upon  Ella's  mind  with  respect 
to  her  departure,  was  the  saying  "  good-bye "  to  those  who  would 
fain  have  been  her  host  and  hostess,  and  the  apparent  ingratitude  she 
was  about  to  exhibit  in  leaving  it  unsaid  to  others.  Her  disinclina- 
tion for  any  meeting  with  Mr.  Aird  was,  however,  so  excessive,  and  the 
impossibility  of  omitting  him,  if  she  made  an  exception  in  favour  of 
any  one,  so  obvious,  that  to  this  latter  resolve  she  adhered.  Dr.  Cooper 
had  promised  that  he  would  make  her  excuses  for  her — not  only  with 
the  authority  and  decision  that  his  profession  enabled  him  to  do,  but 
with  every  expression  of  kindness  and  gratitude ;  and  with  that  assurance 
she  would  have  had  to  be  content,  but  for  a  happy  thought  suggested  by 
little  Davey.  When  the  child  came  to  wish  her  good-bye  on  the 
morning  of  her  departure — an  interview  which  affected  her  exceedingly, 
and  would  have  done  so  still  more  could  she  have  foreseen  the  future — 
she  made  him  also  a  medium  of  acknowledgment  to  his  father  of  the 
generosity  he  would  have  shown  her,  and  of  her  thanks  to  his  friends 
Felspar  and  Vernon  for  the  many  evidences  of  their  goodwill. 

At  noon  came  her  aunt  with  a  closed  carriage  for  her,  in  which  she 
left  for  Barton ;  her  life  at  the  Ultra/marine,  until  those  last  sad  days, 
had  been  a  very  happy  one,  and  to  leave  it  and  the  friends  she  had  made 
there  cost  her  no  small  pain ;  yet  if  she  had  been  going  to  Devon  she 
felt  that  her  grief  would  have  been  still  more  keen,  for  she  would  have 
been  in  that  case  leaving  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living. 

"  Mrs.  Trant  tells  me  that  you  leave  behind  you  many  a  well-wisher 
at  Wallington,  my  dear,"  said  her  aunt,  softly,  as  they  wound  down  the 
hill  to  the  village. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  sobbed  Ella,  "  every  one  at  the  hotel  has  been  so  kind." 
But  she  was  not  thinking  only  of  those  at  the  hotel. 

Presently  they  passed  Clover  Cottage,  at  the  door  of  which  stood 
both  its  tenants,  with  bared  heads  and  every  appearance  of  sympathy 
and  respect. 

"Mr.  Felspar  I  know  by  sight,"  said  Miss  Burt,  as  they  passed 
by ;  "  but  who  was  that  other  young  man,  who  showed  such  great 
feeling?" 

"  It  was  a  Mr. — Mr.  Vernon,"  stammered  Ella. 

Miss  Burt  regarded  her  young  companion  thoughtfully  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  said,  "  I  fear  you  will  find  the  Castle  very  dull,  my 
clear,  after  the  life  you  have  been  accustomed  to  lead.  His  Highness 
sees  absolutely  no  company." 

"His  Highness?" 

"  Yes ;  by  the  bye,  that  is  what  he  prefers  to  be  called.  Perhaps — 
though  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary — you  would  not  mind  making  use 
of  the  term  just  once — when  you  first  see  him;  afterwards  you  can 
always  call  him  '  Sir.'  " 
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"  But  is  he  not  Mr.  Edwards  ? " 

"  Hush  !  not  Edwards  at  all,  the  name  is  Edward ;  but  that  is  only 
an  incognito.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  him  presently;  but  if  you  don't 
mind  very  much,  at  your  introduction  to  him,  it  would  be  a  great 
point — a  very  great  point  indeed—if  you  would  kiss  his  hand." 


CHAPTER     XXXIII. 
BARTON  CASTLE. 

"  IF  I  don't  mind  it  very  much,  I  am  to  kiss  his  hand,"  was  the  thought 
that  monopolised  Ella's  mind  as  the  carriage  passed  through  the  lodge 
gates — unlocked  to  receive  them,  and  closed  and  fastened  directly  they 
had  entered — and  drove  through  the  broad  avenue  of  oaks  that  led  to 
Barton  Castle.  Who  on  earth,  then,  was  this  Mr.  Edward  to  whose 
hoiisehold  she  was  about  to  belong,  and  what  was  the  mystery  in 
connection  with  him?  From  the  gossip  at  "Wallington  she  had  only 
learnt  that  he  was  a  recluse,  kind  and  charitable  to  the  poor,  but  always 
employing  others  to  be  his  almoners ;  and  that  he  lived  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
state,  though  without  seeing  company  of  any  kind.  Her  impression  had 
been  that  he  was  an  eccentric  personage,  who,  having  taken  some 
unreasonable  disgust  to  society,  made  use  of  his  great  wealth  to  render 
him  entirely  independent  of  it.  She  remembered  the  information  which 
the  postilion  had  given  about  him  on  their  arrival,  and  it  now  recurred 
to  her  mind  that  her  father  had  on  that  occasion  shown  a  considerable 
interest  in  the  man's  relation  of  the  matter,  as  though  it  had  in  some 
way  concerned  himself.  Was  it  possible  that  he  was  aware  that  her 
mother's  sister  was  living  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Edward?  In  that 
case  she  did  not  wonder  at  his  reticence,  for  she  well  knew,  notwith- 
standing his  openly  expressed  contempt  for  the  Joscelines,  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  family  pride.  And  again,  who  was  this  Mr.  Edward  to 
whom  a  woman  of  culture  and  refinement,  as  her  aunt  evidently  was, 
could  play  the  housekeeper  without,  as  it  seemed,  any  sense  of  hu- 
miliation ? 

As  she  came  in  sight  of  the  Castle,  she  saw  the  red  flag  flying  on  its 
midmost  tower,  which,  as  she  now  remembered,  betokened  (as  though  he 
were  a  royal  personage)  the  presence  of  its  tenant.  For  the  moment, 
her  recent  loss,  and  the  novel  circumstances  in  which  she  had  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  found  herself,  were  lost  sight  of  in  an  overmastering 
curiosity. 

As  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  foot  of  the  broad  stone  steps  that  led 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Castle,  two  footmen  in  scarlet  liveries  appeared,  as 
if  jerked  out  by  a  spring,  on  either  side  of  it,  while  a  personage  in  sober 
black,  but  with  knee-breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  shoes  fastened  by  a 
silver  buckle,  came  down  to  meet  them. 

"  The  groom  of  the  chambers,"  whispered  Miss  Burt,  in  answer  to 
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Ella's  questioning  glance,  who,  in  her  simplicity  and  amazement,  was  by 
no  means  certain  that  it  was  not  His  Highness  himself. 

This  official  conducted  them  into  a  noble  hall,  the  walls  of  which 
were  hung  with  ancestral  pictures,  alternated  with  armour  and  ancient 
weapons  of  all  sorts.  In  the  centre  of  it,  as  if  to  welcome  them,  stood  a 
short  thickset  man  in  ordinary  costume,  except  that  his  fingers  were 
laden  with  more  rings  than  is  usual  with  the  masculine  sex.  His  brown 
hair,  which  was  thin  and  lank,  stuck  closely  to  his  blonde  and  pudgy 
face,  like  reeds  about  a  cream  cheese,  and  his  whole  appearance  would 
have  been  vulgar,  as  it  was  certainly  uncomely,  but  for  a  pair  of  brilliant 
brown  eyes,  which  by  their  vivacity  and  intelligence  went  far  to  redeem 
it.  For  all  that  Ella  knew,  this  again  might  have  been  the  lord  of  the 
Castle  himself — it  was  like  opening  a  present  packed  with  layer  after 
layer  of  paper,  each  of  which  to  the  curious  recipient  appears  to  be  the 
final  one — but  her  doubts  on  this  point  were  once  more  dispelled  by  her 
companion,  who  introduced  the  personage  in  question  as  "  Mr.  Heyton, 
His  Highness's  secretary." 

It  did  not  escape  Ella's  natural  quickness,  stimulated  as  it  was  by 
curiosity,  that  her  aunt's  tone  was  stiff  and  frigid;  moreover,  she  noticed 
that  her  introducer  made  no  mention  of  her  being  her  niece.  As  Miss 
Burt's  manner  in  other  respects  conveyed  no  sense  of  disparity  of  rank  on 
either  side,  Ella  justly  concluded  that  Mr.  Edward's  housekeeper  (if  such 
indeed  was  her  aunt's  position  at  the  Castle)  was  not  on  friendly  terms 
with  Mr.  Edward's  secretary.  Mr.  Heyton's  manner,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  studiously  polite  and  even  effusive.  His  voice  was  soft  and  low, 
and  he  had  a  way  of  placing  his  white  plump  glistening  hand  on  the 
region  of  his  heart  as  he  spoke,  that  gave  a  sort  of  dramatic  earnestness 
to  what  would  have  been  otherwise  small  talk. 

"  You  have  brought  the  sunshine  with  you,  Miss  Josceline,  as  indeed," 
he  added,  with  a  parenthetic  bow,  "might  only  be  expected.  You 
could  scarcely  have  seen  the  Castle  for  the  first  time  under  more 
favourable  circumstances." 

"  The  park  looked  very  beautiful  as  we  came  along,"  replied  Ella, 
scarce  knowing  what  she  said ;  for  Mr.  Heyton's  keen  and  penetrating 
eyes  gave  her  at  least  as  much  discomfort  and  embarrassment  as  did  his 
compliment. 

"  It  is  fortunate  that  Barton  possesses  some  natural  beauties,"  con- 
tinued the  secretary,  "  since  it  has  little  else  to  interest  the  visitor.  I 
am  afraid  after  the  changeful  society  at  the  Ultramarine  that  you  will 
find  our  life  here  very  insipid.  We  must,  however,  do  our  best  to  afford 

vou  some  amusement." 

•/ 

"  Miss  Josceline  is  not  just  now  in  a  mood  for  amusement,  nor  even 
to  make  new  acquaintances,"  observed  Miss  Burt  with  severity.  "  You 
do  not  appear  to  comprehend  that  she  is  suffering  from  a  recent  bereave- 
ment." 

"  Pardon  me,"  returned  Mr.  Heyton,  in  a  tone  at  once  unabashed 
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and  cheerful ;  "  there  is  no  one,"  and  here  he  touched  his  heart,  "  who 
deplores  it  more  than  myself.  But,  in  my  poor  judgment,  it  is  better  in 
such  sad  circumstances  to  endeavour  to  distract  the  mind  by  innocent 
and  wholesome  enjoyments." 

"  Has  His  Highness  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Miss  Josceline  1 "  inquired 
Miss  Burt,  without  taking  any  notice  of  this  recipe  for  depressed  spirits, 
and  speaking  even  more  scornfully  than  before. 

"  If  it  is  quite  convenient  to  her,  I  have  his  orders  to  introduce  her 
at  once,"  and  he  turned  to  Ella  as  if  to  consult  her  wishes. 

"  Nay,"  said  Miss  Burt  firmly,  "  I  must  claim  for  once  to  usurp  your 
office,  Mr.  Heyton,  and  to  conduct  Miss  Josceline  to  his  presence  my- 
self." 

With  a  significant  pressure  on  Ella's  arm,  she  led  her  to  a  door  at 
the  extremity  of  the  hall.  It  stood  in  shadow ;  but  Ella  noticed  it  was 
surmounted  by  a  small  gilt  coronet.  Miss  Burt  knocked  sharply  on  one 
of  its  carved  panels,  and  a  voice  within  bade  them  enter. 

The  room  to  which  they  had  thus  gained  admittance  was  somewhat 
remarkable.  Its  one  window,  which  would  otherwise  have  commanded 
the  park,  was  entirely  composed  of  painted  glass,  diffusing  a  sort  of 
gaudy  gloom ;  the  walls  were  lined  with  ancient  tapestry,  which  still 
further  subdued  the  light ;  so  that  had  it  not  been  for  some  assistance 
from  a  skylight,  itself  concealed  by  a  horizontal  curtain  of  white  silk, 
the  objects  in  the  apartment  would  hardly  have  been  discernible.  As  it 
was,  the  rays  from  above  were  concentrated  in  a  peculiar  manner  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room,  so  as  to  bring  out  in  strong  relief  the  figure  of  its 
solitary  tenant.  This  was  a  man  of  about  five-and-forty  years  of  age,  of 
swarthy  complexion,  and  with  grave  and  glittering  eyes.  He  had  been 
seated  at  a  desk  covered  with  ancient  parchments,  from  which  he  rose 
with  dignity  as  the  ladies  entered,  and  came  forward  a  few  steps  to 
meet  them. 

"  Your  Highness,  this  is  my  niece,  Miss  Josceline,  of  whom  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  speak  to  you." 

Mr.  Edward  (to  use  the  only  name  by  which  the  tenant  of  Barton 
Castle  was  known  to  his  neighbours)  turned  on  the  young  girl  a  com- 
passionate look,  which  would  have  been  almost  parental  save  for  a 
certain  touch  of  condescension,  and  held  out  a  large  white  hand. 

Perhaps,  in  her  confusion,  Ella  forgot  the  injunction  that  had  been 
laid  on  her,  or  it  might  be  that  her  pride  revolted  against  obeying  it ; 
but,  instead  of  kissing  the  proffered  hand,  she  held  out  her  own  to 
meet  it. 

Mr.  Edward  smiled  good-naturedly,  as  a  grown  person  might  do  at  a 
child's  mistake,  and  pressed  her  fingers  warmly. 

"I  am  acquainted,"  he  said,  in  tender,  though  somewhat  sonorous 
tones,  "with  your  recent  loss,  Miss  Josceline,  and  beg  of  you  to  be 
assured  of  my  most  sincere  sympathy.  In  the  quiet  of  Barton,  and  in 
the  loving  custody  of  your  aunt,  I  trust  you  will  recover  in  time  your 
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health  and  spirits.  For  the  present,  as  you  have  doubtless  been  in- 
formed,  we  are  living  in  great  retirement,  such  as  is  hardly  suitable,  I 
fear,  to  youth  and  beauty." 

"  It  is  most  suitable,  Sir,  to  me,"  said  Ella  quietly,  "  and  will  be  very 
welcome." 

The  compliment  he  had  paid  her,  though  similar  to  that  of  his  secre- 
tary, did  not  give  her  the  same  offence.  The  air  and  manner  of  the 
speaker  was  stately  and  measured,  while  his  words  seemed  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  general  sentiment  rather  than  to  have  any  personal 
application. 

"  I  am  deeply  grateful,"  she  added,  "  that  through  my  aunt's  good 

offices  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  offer  me "  She  hesitated ;  for, 

in  fact,  she  did  not  know  what  had  been  offered  her,  and  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  say  "  a  situation,"  as  though  she  were  the  new  house- 
maid. 

"  Let  us  say  a  home,"  put  in  Mr.  Edward  kindly,  "  if,  as  we  hope, 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  it  appear  such.  Miss  Burt  has,  I  hope,  made  it 
plain  to  you  that  you  will  be  our  guest  so  long  as  it  suits  you  to  remain 
at  Barton  Castle."  • 

"  You  are  most  kind — most  generous,  Sir,"  said  Ella,  deeply  touched 

by  the  other's  delicacy  and  consideration ;  "  but  I  trust "  she  was 

about  to  add  some  equivalent,  which  in  her  confusion  she  could  not  find, 
for  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  she  might  be  of  some  assistance  to  her 
aunt,  when  that  lady  pulled  her  by  the  sleeve.  She  then  perceived  that 
her  host  was  once  more  holding  out  his  hand  to  her,  no  doubt  to  indicate 
that  the  interview  was  over.  With  a  sudden  impulse,  born  less  of  grati- 
tude than  the  desire  to  please,  she  took  his  extended  fingers,  and  raised 
them  to  her  lips. 

Mr.  Edward  smiled  at  her  more  benignly  than  ever.  "  The  members 
of  my  household,"  he  said  (in  a  tone  that  might  have  implied  there  were 
two  hundred  instead  of  two  of  them)  "  generally  associate  together ;  but 
you  will  keep  to  your  own  apartments  or  not,  as  you  please,  Misa 
Josceline." 

Ella  felt  herself  gently  pulled  from  behind,  and,  yielding  to  the  pres- 
sure, she  mechanically  did  what  her  relative  did  by  design — namely, 
backed,  as  from  a  presentation  at  Court,  out  of  their  host's  presence. 

Overcome  by  contending  emotions,  some  of  them  serious  enough,  but 
the  very  seriousness  of  which  by  the  strong  sense  of  contrast  heightened 
the  absurdity  of  her  position,  no  sooner  had  the  door  closed  behind  her 
than  Ella  broke  into  a  little  laugh,  which  had  at  least  as  much  of 
hysterics  as  of  mirth  in  it. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "  cried  Miss  Burt  earnestly. 

"  But,  my  dear  aunt,  it  was  so  very  funny,  that  giving  me  his  hand 
to  kiss,  and  our  going  out  of  the  room  backwards." 

"  Still,  my  dear,  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,"  replied  her  companion 
gravely,  "  you  will  have  learnt  that  kindness  and  delicacy  are  much  too 
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rare  in  this  world — no  matter  by  what  weaknesses  they  may  be  accom- 
panied— to  afford  a  subject  of  ridicule.  The  man  you  have  just  seen  is 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  generous  of  created  beings.  It  does  seem 
strange,  no  doubt,"  she  added,  very  gently.  "  I  do  not  blame  you  for 
thinking  him  a  little  mad ;  but,  oh  !  my  dear,  if  all  the  sane  people  had 
but  half  his  virtues,  this  earth  would  be  far  more  like  heaven.  But 
•walls  have  ears  in  this  house.  Come  in  here,  my  darling,  where  we  shall 
be  always  quite  private,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  him." 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 
A  REVELATION. 

"  WHAT  a  lovely  little  room  ! "  was  Ella's  first  exclamation  on  being  intro- 
duced to  an  apartment  the  beauty  of  which  compelled  her  admiration, 
consumed  though  she  was  with  curiosity  to  learn  the  history  of  her 
mysterious  host ;  "  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  may  always  sit  here 
with  you  alone." 

"  You  may  when  you  wish  me  to  come  and  see  you,"  returned  Miss 
Burt,  all  sign  of  distress  swept  from  her  pleasant  face,  and  replaced  by 
that  best  of  expressions,  the  sense  of  having  given  pleasure  to  another  ; 
"  it  is  your  own  private  snuggery,  my  dear,  and  no  one  else's." 

"  Mine  !  what,  this  lovely  sitting  room  !  "  She  looked  round  with  de- 
light upon  the  well-filled  bookcases  that  lined  the  walls,  the  fresh  flowers 
upon  the  table,  and  the  piano  with  its  layers  of  music-books.  "  Oh,  how 
can  I  thank  you  enough,  Aunt  Hester  ? " 

"  You  can  thank  me  best,"  answered  the  other,  with  glistening  eyes, 
"  by  being  happy  here ;  only  remember  it  is  not  I  to  whom,  you  are  in- 
debted. I  have  only  had  the  arrangement  of  matters." 

"  Yes,  but  with  what  forethought  and  kindness  you  have  arranged 
them  !  This  is  the  outlook  " — she  pointed  to  the  window,  which,  though 
it  had  the  park  for  a  foreground,  commanded  a  side  view  of  the  village 
churchyard — "  which  of  all  others  in  this  world  I  should  have  preferred. 
While  sitting  here,  I  can  still  fancy  myself  near  my  dear  father." 

"  That,  however,  was  not  the  reason  why  I  placed  you  here,"  ob- 
served the  other.  Her  tone  was  so  peculiar  that  Ella  looked  about  her 
in  amazement.  "  That  is,  my  dear,"  continued  her  aunt  very  gently, 
"  it  was  no  portion  of  my  plan  for  your  happiness  to  keep  alive  in  your 
mind  any  sad  memories.  I  chose  the  room  because  it  has  a  north  aspect, 
which  is  most  suitable  for  painting,  and  a  little  bird  has  told  me  that  you 
are  an  artist." 

"  The  little  bird  must  have  had  a  very  flattering  note,"  replied  'Ella, 
smiling  :  "  but  if  locality  and  surroundings  make  the  artist,  I  ought  to 
be  a  credit  to  the  profession.  It  is  a  bower  for  a  princess.  What  lovely 
flowers,  and  what  beautiful  books  !  Why  have  they  all  a  coronet  upon 
them » " 
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"  It  is  not  a  coronet,  my  dear,  it  is  a  crown,"  returned  Miss  Burt, 
with  a  gravity  that  seemed  quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  rectification 
of  so  slight  an  error ;  "  and  that  forms  a  portion  of  what  I  have  now 
to  tell  you.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  infant  Stuart  of  St. 
Rosalie  1  " 

"  Never." 

"Well,  briefly,  there  are  some  who  maintain  that  the  Young  Pretender 
as  he  was  called,  Charles  Edward  " — she  hung  for  a  moment  on  these  two 
words — "  left  behind  him  a  legal  heir,  by  his  wife,  the  Princess  Louisa 
Maximiliana  de  Stolberg.  This  child  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
England,  where  he  grew  up  and  married.  It  was  a  mesalliance  in  one 
sense,  of  course,  supposing  him  to  have  been  the  man  he  was  affirmed  to 
be,  but  the  union  was  a  legal  one,  and  had  issue  in  one  son.  The  family, 
the  heads  of  which  are  known  as  the  Comtes  d'Albanie,  is  not  the  only 
one  which  assumes  to  be  descended  from  him.  Mr.  Charles  Edward — 
for  so  he  chooses  to  be  called  by  the  outside  world,  instead  of  by  his 
patronymic  of  Stuart — claims  to  be  no  other  than  the  great-grandson 
of  the  Young  Pretender,  and  heir  to  the  English  throne." 

"  Gracious  goodness !  "  ejaculated  poor  Ella.  The  exclamation  fell 
very  short  of  her  amazement,  and  was,  she  felt,  sadly  commonplace,  and 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  occasion.  "  Does  he  think  he  is  the  King 
of  England  ? " 

"  De  jure,  yes  :  he  is  as  certain  of  it  as  that  he  has  breath  in 
body." 

"  And  do  you  believe  it,  Aunt  Hester  ?  " 

"Don't  ask  me,  darling.  I  can  only  say  that  I  try  not  to  dis- 
believe it.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  that  no  more  noble  and  princely 
heart  ever  beat  in  human  breast  than  that  of  the  man  I  speak  of ;  he  is 
generosity  itself,  and  possesses  every  other  attribute  that  may  become  a 
king." 

"  Then  that's  why  you  call  him  His  Highness,  and  wanted  me  to 
kiss  his  hand  1 "  observed  the  wondering  girl  j  her  astonishment  at  her 
host's  pretensions  preventing  her  for  the  moment  from  paying  attention 
to  the  other's  eulogium  on  his  virtues. 

"  Yes,  I  thought  it  was  better  for  you  to  do  it,  if  possible,  before  you 
knew  the  reason,  for  fear — well,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  laughed 
about  it  if  I  had  told  you  how  deeply — and  being  so  good  a  man — he 
takes  the  thing  to  heart;  but  now  for  my  sake,  darling,  for  my 
sake " 

"  I  am  not  going  to  laugh,  Aunt  Hester,  I  am  not  indeed,"  said 
Ella  assuringly,  though  only  too  conscious  that  she  was  on  the  confines 
of  laughter. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  were,  my  dear ;  you  looked  like  it ;  and  of  course 
people  do  laugh,  who  don't  know  His  Highness,  when  they  hear  him 
spoken  of  by  that  name  for  the  first  time.  Up  to  this  point  I  am  sure 
you  have  behaved  admirably.  I  never  knew  him  so  taken  with  anybody 
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as  he  seemed  to  be  with  you,  and  it's  only  the  first  time  that  he  insists — 
not,  however,  that  he  is  at  all  exacting — on  having  what  he  considers  the 
proper  marks  of  respect  paid  to  him.  And  you  did  pay  them,  most 
wracefully  and  most  naturally  I  am  sure." 

"  But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  right,"  said  Ella  doubtfully;  "  it  is 

surely  very  hypocritical " 

"  That  is  just  why  I  didn't  tell  you,"  interrupted  her  companion 
naively.  "  She  has  such  an  independent  spirit,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  that  if 
she  knows,  and  doubts  (and  I  don't  mean  to  say  doubting  is  not  natural, 
at  all  events  till  you  come  to  know  him),  she  will  never  stoop  to  flatter 
him.  But  if  she  doesn't  know,  and  only  wishes  to  please  him,  and  since  to 
kiss  his  hand  is  so  very  simple — don't  you  see  ?  " 

"I  am  afraid,  Aunt  Hester,  you  are  not  very  simple,"  said  Ella,  smiling, 
"  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  artful  and  diplomatic.  I  don't  believe  I 
could  ever  have  brought  myself  to  do  it — I  think  not,  I  hope  not — if 
I  had  thought  I  was  flattering  his  credulity." 

"Nay,  dear  child,  it  is  not  that,"  returned  the  other  earnestly. 
"Nothing  that  you  could  say  or  do,  or  that  anybody  else  could  say  or  do, 
or  omit  saying  or  doing,  would  make  the  slightest  difference  to  his  own 
convictions  on  the  matter.  He  may  be  wrong,  but  in  the  faith  that  he 
is  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  and  their  only  lineal  descendant,  he  is  fixed, 
and  will  die  in  it." 

"  But,  my  dear  aunt,  he  must  know  at  least  that  other  people  are 
not  of  that  opinion  ?  " 

"  He  knows  that  the  outside  world  are  not,  and  has  therefore  cut 
himself  off  from  them." 

"  But  the  inside  world  1 "  persisted  Ella ;  "  does  he  suppose  that  the 
members  of  his  household,  as  he  calls  them,  believe  him  to  be  Charles 
Edward  Stuart?" 

"  Most  certainly  he  does." 

"  And  do  they  believe  him  to  be  so  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  yourself,  of 
course,"  put  in  Ella  quickly,  perceiving  a  look  of  distress  and  pain  flit 
over  her  companion's  face ;  "  you  have  already  explained  to  me  your  own 
position.  But  do  those  who  are  not  so  easily  moved  to  admiration  by  his 
good  qualities,  who  are  not  so  susceptible  of  gratitude,  and  not  so  anxious 
to  confer  happiness  on  others,  as  you  are — let  us  take  Mr.  Heyton  for 
example " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Heyton  is  not  susceptible  of  gratitude  ? " 
put  in  her  companion  keenly. 

11 1  did  not  say  that,  my  dear  aunt ;  I  was  only  speaking  com- 
paratively, though  I  should  certainly  think  he  was  not  given  to  en- 
thusiasm; he  seemed  to  me,  I  must  confess,  somewhat  affected  and 
finical." 

"  He  did,  did  he  ? "  replied  Miss  Burt  with  a  quiet  smile.  "  You 
come  to  your  conclusions — though,  mind  you,  I  don't  say  you  are 
wrong  in  this  particular  case — very  rapidly,  my  dear." 
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"  Nay,  it  is  only  an  impression,  not  a  conclusion.  But  you  have  not 
answered  my  question  yet.  Does  Mr.  Heyton — His  Highness's  own 
secretary — believe  in  these  pretensions  ?  " 

"  You  had  better  ask  him  yourself,"  answered  Miss  Burt  evasively. 
"  I  will  say,  however,  if  His  Highness's  claims  were  acknowledged — his 
rank  a  matter  of  public  notoriety — Mr.  Heyton  could  not  treat  him  with 
more  outward  reverence.  It  is  he  who  helps  to  make  things  stifFer  and 
more  formal  here  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  If  his  master  were  a 
mere  dreamer,  in  fact,  which  is  not  the  case,  you  would  say  that  he  en- 
couraged him  in  his  hallucinations." 

"  I  see ;  he  humours  him  like  the  prince  in  the  play,  to  the  top  of  his 
bent." 

"I  would  not  say  that,  my  dear,"  answered  Miss  Burt  reproach- 
fully. "  His  Highness,  unlike  Hamlet,  is  neither  mad  nor  does  he  pre- 
tend to  be  so ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Heyton,  it  is  not  for  me  to  look  into  his 
heart." 

"  And  the  servants  ?  " 

"  They  know  nothing.  They  are  highly  paid  for  an  exceptional  ser- 
vice, and  they  perform  it.  Perhaps  the  mystery  that  surrounds  their 
master  invests  him  with  as  much  respect  as  though  they  were  convinced 
of  his  claims.  You  are  quite  right  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  matters 
stand  here,  my  dear,"  she  continued  kindly ;  "  it  is  necessary  to  your  own 
position  that  you  should  do  so.  If  anything  is  still  on  your  mind,  as  I 
think  it  is,  pray  give  expression  to  it ;  it  will  not  offend  me." 

"  Indeed,  Aunt  Hester,  I  have  asked  questions  enough,  when  it  was 
rather  my  place  to  have  been  silent,  and  to  have  taken  with  thankful- 
ness what  your  kindness  has  provided  me  with ;  but  everything  is  so 
new,  and  strange,  and  unexpected,  and — and — I  am  not  quite  sure 
that— that— 

"  You  mean  you  are  not  quite  sure,  my  dear,"  interrupted  her  com- 
panion quietly,  "  that  in  remaining  here  and  accepting  His  Highness's 
hospitality,  you  are  not  doing  wrong  1 " 

"  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  say,"  said  Ella,  "  though  it  seems  so 
ungracious,  and — and " 

"  Such  a  reflection  on  myself,  you  mean,  my  dear,"  observed  her  com- 
panion, again  coming  to  the  rescue.  "  What  you  feel,  but  do  not  like 
to  express,  for  fear  of  wounding  my  feelings,  is  that  you  are  accepting 
His  Highness's  hospitality  under  false  pretences.  Now  let  me  put 
you  right  on  that  point.  You  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  His 
Highness  knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  you  do  not  as  yet  believe  in  him. 
He  may  be  a  fanatic  or  a  visionary  (though,  as  I  have  said,  in  my 
opinion  he  is  neither),  but  no  one  who  knows  him  can  think  him  to  be 
a  fool.  "What  he  hopes  is  that  in  time  you  may  become  a  convert  to  his 
views." 

"  That  he  ought  to  be  the  King  of  England  ?  "  ejaculated  Ella.  "Oh 
dear  me  !  I  could  never  think  that." 
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"  Nor  need  you,  my  dear,"  continued  the  other  earnestly.  "  It  is 
even  doubtful  whether  he  goes  so  far  as  that  himself.  It  is  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  evidence  in  connection  with  the  St.  Rosalie  story.  Even  if  that 
is  true,  he  is  at  most  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  just  as  Cardinal  York  was 
thought  to  be  before  him.  Do  not  suppose,  my  dear  child,  that  the 
scruples  you  entertain  did  not  at  one  time  occur  to  me  also ;  but  I  am 
thankful  to  say  they  exist  no  longer,  and  I  do  my  duty  without  a  prick 
of  conscience.  It  is  true,  however,  that  I  am  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions to  His  Highness.  The  opportunity  of  entering  his  service  was 
offered  me  at  a  most  opportune  time,  and  in  the  most  gracious  manner  ; 
and  his  kindness  to  me  then  and  since  has  been  excessive." 

"  That,  of  course,  makes  a  difference,"  said  Ella  thoughtfully.  She 
could  well  imagine  that  a  sensitive  and  affectionate  person  like  her  com- 
panion, naturally  free  from  scepticism,  could  easily  bring  herself  to  be- 
lieve in  those  she  loved.  "  Would  it  be  an  impertinence  to  ask,  Aunt 
Hester,  how  it  was  that  you  first  became  acquainted  with — with  His 
Highness  ] " 

"  It  is  certainly  no  impertinence,  my  dear,"  answered  the  other 
gravely.  "  Indeed,  sooner  or  later  I  felt  that  you  must  needs  put  that 
question ;  but,  for  the  present,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  was  first  introduced  to  him  were  painful  and  peculiar.  I 
came  to  him — not,  indeed,  under  a  false  pretence,  for  I  told  him  all — 
hut  under  a  false  name,  in  consequence  of  a  domestic  calamity,  and  in 
seeking  for  a  livelihood  and  seclusion  I  found  a  competence  and  a 
home." 

"  Had  the  domestic  calamity,  Aunt  Hester,"  inquired  Ella,  in  hesi* 
tating  tones,  "  anything  to  do  with  my  mother  1 " 
«  Yes." 

Only  that  one  word,  but  freighted  with  enough  tenderness  and  sorrow 
to  have  sufficed  for  a  new  In  Memoriam. 

"  May  I  not  ask  about  her  1 "  inquired  Ella  pitifully,  her  face  as 
white  as  the  dawn,  and  with  a  shiver  as  though  "  the  breeze  from  out 
the  distant  gloom  "  were  stealing  over  her.  "  May  I  not  ask  about  my 
own  mother  ? " 

"  It  is  better  not,  my  darling ;  only  pain  can  come  of  it." 
Ella  bowed  her  head,  and  was  silent  for  many  minutes.  The  secret 
of  her  father's  silence  concerning  her  mother  had  at  last,  then,  been  re- 
vealed to  her.  Oh,  fatal  curiosity  !  how  far  better  it  would  have  been 
for  her  to  have  died  and  never  known  it !  How  many  tender  fancies, 
how  many  self-imagined  memories,  had  once  filled  her  heart !  She  only 
knew  now  that  they  had  been  rudely  shattered.  "  Let  me  know  the 
worst,"  she  presently  said,  in  a  low  and  husky  voice. 

"  The  worst  1 "  answered  her  companion,  with  a  look  of  distress  and 
horror.     "  The  worst  of  whom  1 " 
11  Of  my — my  mother." 
"  The   worst   of  her  1 "  exclaimed   Aunt    Hester,   "with  passionate 
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vehemence;  "you  must  be  mad,  child.  There  is  no  worst.  There 
was  no  bad  connected  with  her  from  first  to  last ;  she  was  the  best,  and 
purest,  and  most  long-suffering  of  women ;  and  she  is  now  an  angel  in 
heaven." 

Ella  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and,  with  a  sharp  cry  of  pain,  laid 
her  face  in  Aunt  Hester's  lap. 

"  Oh,  how  wicked  I'  have  been  ! "  she  sobbed.  "  How  wicked, 
and  how  vile,  to  have  entertained  a  thought  of  ill  of  her  who  bore 
me!" 

Aunt  Hester  looked  down  on  her  with  an  indescribable  gentleness, 
and  softly  smoothed  the  wandering  tresses  that  hung  about  her 
knees. 

"  It  is  a  sad  and  shameful  story,  darling  ;  but  the  sadness  was  your 
mother's,  and  the  shame — another's.  She  suffered  from  the  slander  of 
evil  tongues ;  but  she  was  sinned  against,  not  sinning.  Let  us  not  think 
of  it — let  us  not  speak  of  it." 

Alas  !  it  is  easy  to  say  "  let  us  not  think  "  of  this  or  that ;  but  there 
are  thoughts  which  have  more  force  than  deeds  with  us,  and  are  far 
more  importunate.  Ella's  mind  had  indeed  been  relieved  of  one  burthen 
— the  terrible  suspicion  of  the  wrongdoing  of  the  mother  she  had  never 
known;  but  it  had  been  replaced  by  one  of  almost  equal  weight,  the 
conviction  of  the  wrongdoing  of  the  father  whom  she  had  known. 

"Were  papa — and  mamma — separated?"  she  presently  whispered; 
"  actually  separated  ?  " 

"  She  obtained  a  divorce  from  him,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  tone  which 
implied  compassion  indeed,  but  also  the  desire  of  the  speaker  to 
be  quite  distinct  upon  that  matter.  "  It  was  then  that  she  came  to  live 
with  me.  Our  love  had  passed  the  love  of  sisters,  but  in  an  evil  hour 

she  had  exchanged  it  for No  matter;  it  was  always  hers,  and 

waited  for  her.  I  changed  the  name  which  had  once  been  hers  (because 
she  wished  it),  to  avoid  recognition  and  to  efface  the  past.  She  died 
when  you  were  an  unconscious  infant,  in  these  loving  arms ;  but  her 
heart  was  with  you  to  the  last.  '  My  poor  child  ! '  were  her  last 
words." 

"  God  help  me !  What  am  I  to  think — what  am  I  to  do  ? "  cried 
Ella  despairingly. 

"  Imitate  her  goodness,  my  darling ;  revere  her  memory,"  returned 
Aunt  Hester.  "You  can  do  nothing  more,  and  she  needs  nothing, 
being  in  heaven,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest."  She  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  niece's  cheek.  "  I  will 
leave  you  for  a  little  to  yourself,"  she  said.  "  This  is  the  last  time  I 
shall  speak  about  the  past,  my  child.  If  I  could  have  spared  you,  I 
would  have  done  so ;  but  the  truth  had  to  be  told." 
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CHAPTER     XXX  V. 
THE    CHURCHYARD. 
Is  there  anything  worse  than  loss  ? — 

To  say  he  has  departed, 

His  voice,  his  face  is  gone — 
To  feel  impatient-hearted, 

Yet  know  we  must  bear  on. 

Is  not  that  the  very  climax  of  human  woe  ?  To  most  of  us,  thank 
heaven,  it  is  so ;  but  to  some  few  exceptional  sufferers  there  is  a  still 
more  bitter  drop  to  be  drained  from  the  cup  of  life.  It  is  the  convic- 
tion forced  upon  us,  after  the  loved  one's  death,  that  he  was  not  so 
worthy  as  we  had  thought  him.  Ella  Josceline  was  by  nature  too 
sensible,  by  habit  too  truthful,  by  disposition  too  genuine,  to  have  made 
for  herself  a  picture  of  her  father's  character,  even  though  he  was  lost  to 
her,  of  the  saintly  or  even  the  sentimental  sort.  She  was  aware  that  he 
had  been  a  man  of  the  world,  and  though  she  did  not  know  all  that  is 
signified  by  that  term  (nor  the  tenth  of  it),  she  knew  enough  to  dispel 
the  mere  conventional  filial  illusions.  On  the  other  hand,  she  had  not 
only  admired  him  and  felt  a  pride  in  him,  but  had  loved  him  for  his  own 
sake,  quite  independently  of  the  love  he  had  borne  to  her,  and  which  had 
been  naturally  reciprocated.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  faults — and 
she  had  admitted  to  herself  the  probability  of  their  existence — she  had 
always  believed  him  kind ;  and  now  that  he  was  in  his  grave,  and  all 
his  acts  and  words  of  love  for  her  were  fresh  in  her  memory  (which, 
indeed,  as  respected  herself,  retained  nothing  to  his  disadvantage),  she 
had  been  suddenly  given  to  understand  that  it  was  not  so — that,  in  a 
word,  he  had  been  cruel,  faithless,  and,  where  it  behoved  him  to  have 
sought  forgiveness,  implacable  and  vindictive.  For  that  he  had  main- 
tained so  ominous  a  reticence  concerning  his  married  life  from  shame  or 
self-reproach,  she  knew  him  better  than  to  believe ;  and  if  she  did  not 
give  credit  to  the  charge  brought  against  him,  she  must  needs  believe 
that  in.  some  measure,  if  it  were  but  as  regarded  "  incompatibility  of 
temper  " — vague  term,  but  significant  of  so  much — her  own  mother  was 
to  blame.  At  the  moment,  she  was  unaware  that  her  father  had  once 
been  a  clergyman,  who  had  been  disgraced ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
that  revelation  could  have  increased  the  sum  of  her  present  sorrow.  To 
her  thought,  the  desecration  of  the  office  would  have  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance beside  the  disgrace  of  the  man.  If  he  had  disregarded  the  most 
sacred  of  human  feelings — made  his  own  wife  miserable,  his  own  home 
desolate — that  his  ministration  at  the  altar  should  have  been  a  profanation 
and  ineffectual  would  have  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

For  a  time,  the  charge  against  her  father,  doubling  as  it  did  her 
sense  of  recent  bereavement  (for  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  losing 
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him,  or,  rather,  what  she  had  thought  to  be  him,  a  second  time),  over- 
whelmed the  girl  almost  utterly  ;  but  by  degrees  the  "  low  beginnings," 
not  indeed  "  of  content,"  but  of  comfort,  began  to  stir  within  her.  She 
reflected  that  her  aunt  was  the  kin  of  the  one  party  in  this  sad  dispute, 
and  the  antagonist,  in  all  probability  from  the  very  first,  of  the  other ; 
and,  without  disloyalty  to  her  mother,  she  was  able  to  convince  herself 
that  if  the  conduct  of  her  father  had  not  been  represented  to  her  in  a 
partisan  light,  it  had  at  all  events  been  exaggerated  and  made  the  worst 
of.  And  yet,  so  strong  was  her  sense  of  justice,  that  she  felt  no  indigna- 
tion against  Aunt  Hester  for  the  colouring  which  this  suggestion  pre- 
supposed her  to  have  put  upon  the  unhappy  history  of  her  parents.  It 
was  only  natural  that  she  should  have  seen  all  the  virtues  of  the  one  and 
all  the  shortcomings  of  the  other.  As  for  herself,  the  best,  and  indeed 
the  only  course  that  was  left  to  her,  was  to  dismiss  from  her  mind  as 
far  as  possible  this  evil  record  of  the  past,  to  cling  to  the  good  of  which 
she  had  been  told,  and  to  the  good  of  which  she  had  had  experience,  and 
to  forget  the  sorrow  of  the  one  parent  and  the  shame  of  the  other.  Were 
they  not  both  in  heaven,  as  she  hoped  and  believed,  reunited  and  recon- 
ciled ?  Why,  then,  should  she  think  of  them  as  separated  and  antago- 
nistic ? 

To  this  resolve — difficult  and  austere,  it  may  here  be  said — she  in  the 
main  adhered,  and  it  had  this  immediate  advantage,  that  it  withdrew  her 
mind  from  the  morbid  contemplation  of  death  and  loss,  and  forced  it  into 
other  channels.  To  her  aunt  it  seemed  that  the  girl  had  wonderfully 
soon  "got  over"  her  trouble,  which  that  lady  ascribed  to  the  conviction 
produced  by  her  own  arguments  that  the  late  Mr.  Josceline  was  not  a 
person  whose  society  was,  on  the  whole,  to  be  grudged  to  the  angels— in 
which  matter  she  much  misjudged  her  niece. 

On  this  very  occasion,  indeed,  when  the  tumult  of  her  emotions  had 
subsided,  Ella's  first  act  on  leaving  her  room  was  to  let  herself  out  by  a 
postern  door,  which  her  aunt  had  indicated  to  her,  and  which  opened 
into  the  park,  and  take  her  way  to  the  churchyard.  Under  the  shadow 
of  God's  house,  and  beneath  the  tender  sky,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if 
any  disparaging  thoughts  should  intrude  upon  her  concerning  the  dead 
who  lay  there ;  nor  did  they  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  her  reflections 
did  not  wholly  confine  themselves  to  the  channel  that  she  had  in  a  man- 
ner marked  out  for  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  conventional 
persons  who  chiefly  possess  the  advantage  of  keeping  their  spiritual 
thoughts  under  control ;  the  people  whom  the  apostle  rather  brusquely 
expresses  himself  as  being  <;  ashamed  of,"  because  of  their  respect  for 
times  and  for  seasons- — saints'  days  and  Sundays — form,  after  all,  the 
bulk  of  our  respectable  church  and  chapel  goers.  As  soon  as  they  find 
themselves  in  the  "  sacred  edifice,"  as  they  term  it,  their  thoughts  me- 
chanically detach  themselves  from  worldly  matters,  and  shoot  heaven- 
wards, though  not  perhaps  to  any  great  altitude,  as  though  from  a 
springboard.  Such  a  disposition  of  mind  seems  to  me  as  enviable  as 
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it  is  commendable ;  but  it  is  certain  that  others,  who  are  occasionally 
at  least  capable  of  much  higher  flights  of  devotion,  do  not  share,  this 
gift.    They  find  a  difficulty  in  being  religious  of  malice  aforethought,  as 
the  law  terms  it.     The  presence  of  a  bird  in  the  church,  or  even  a 
butterfly,  is  fatal  to  them  ;  at  the  sight  of  the  many-hued  intruder  their 
mind  flies  to  the  scheme  of  creation,  with  its  wonders  and  its  beauties, 
•with  its  mysteries  and  its  contradictions;  they  cannot  for  their  lives  follow, 
as  they  would  fain  do,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Poundtext  in  his  exposition  (not 
altogether  novel,  perhaps)  of  "  Fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  absolute." 
On  an  Ash  Wednesday  they  are  unable  to  feel  any  wickeder  than  they 
did  before  Lent  began ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  most  cheerful 
of  the  Church's  festivals  they  may  be  bowed  down  with  remorse  and  peni- 
tence. In  this  respect  the  character  of  Ella  Josceline  was  sadly  wanting. 
She  had  an  "  undisciplined  mind,"  otherwise  it  would  surely  not  have  hap- 
;  peiied  that,  standing  by  her  father's  grave,  with  her  heart,  as  it  were, 
,  swept  and  garnished  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  heavenly  thoughts, 
it  should  suddenly  have  received  worldly  tenants.     Yet  the  first  thing 
that  struck  her  as  she  gazed  upon  the  fresh -turned  turf  was  that  it  was 
strewn  with  flowers,  and  the  first  question  that  she  put  to  herself,  so  far 
from  being  a  soul-searching  one  of  the  proper  kind,  was  "  Whose  hand 
could  have  placed  them  there  ] "     She  had  herself,  on  her  way  through 
the  park,  gathered  a  few  wild  flowers  with  that  pious  purpose ;  not  that 
the  ^Hon.  George  Emilius  Josceline  had  greatly  cared  for  wild  flowers 
during  his  lifetime,  or  had  presumably  changed  his  tastes  in  the  interim, 
but  simply  that  they  were  all  that  she  had  to  give,  and  that  they  seemed 
in  some  vague  and  gracious  way  to  express  her  filial  love.     But  the  tri- 
bute which  had  been  already  paid  was  of  another  and  far  more  costly 
kind — the  rarest  and  purest  treasures  of  the  conservatory — camellias, 
azaleas,  and  lilies  of  virgin  whiteness,  but  with  the  very  name  of  which 
she  was  unacquainted.     What  pious  hand  could  have  done  her  father 
such  rich  reverence  ]     That  it  was  not  Aunt  Hester  she  felt  certain ; 
at  the  best,  her  relative  had  only  displayed  towards  him  a  cold  in- 
difference— at  the  worst,  an  ill-concealed  antagonism.     Was  it,  could  it 
be  the  same  hand  which  yesterday  had   done  the  like — that   of  Mr. 
Vernon  ?     The  colour  rushed   into   her  pale  face   as  this  suggestion 
occurred  to  her,  and  her  heart  beat  with  quicker  throbs.    It  was  curious 
that  she  never  thought  of  Mr.  Felspar,  though  she  had  been  informed 
that  the  earlier  gift  had  come  from  Clover  Cottage,  and  had  therefore 
in  all  probability  been  a  joint  contribution  from  the  two  young  men. 
The  next  moment,  however,  it  struck  her  that  not  only  in  the  former 
case  had  the  flowers  been  of  the  common  garden  kind,  but  that  at 
Wallington  camellias  and  azaleas  were  unattainable.    In  the  Castle  alone, 
where  there  was  doubtless  a  conservatory,  could  they  be  procured,  and 
therefore  from  the  Castle  they  must  have  come.     They  were  doubtless, 
then,  a  gift  from  His  Highness. 

To  some  minds  this  would  have  seemed  a  delicate  attention ;  but  to 
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Ella,  although  she  acknowledged  the  kindness  of  the  act,  it  was  on  the 
whole  displeasing.  From  Mr.  Vernon,  who  had  known  her  father,  such 
a  tribute  was  touching  and  grateful ;  but  from  a  stranger's  hand  it  was 
far  otherwise.  There  was  something,  too — though  it  only  vaguely  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  mind — of  unhappy  appropriateness  in  these  costly 
blossoms;  unlike  the  simple  wild  flowers  she  had  gathered,  and  which 
they  seemed  to  flaunt  as  a  high-born  beauty  despises  the  daughter  of  the 
fields,  they  were  of  artificial  growth,  as  the  character — and  especially  the 
faults — of  her  father  had  been.  Fashion  and  splendour  had  never  been 
welcome  to  her,  but  they  had  now  become  hateful.  She  felt  doubtful 
whether,  no  matter  under  what  easy  conditions,  she  could  live  long  in 
yonder  Castle,  surrounded  with  pomp  and  stateliness,  although  the  glitter 
was  of  tinsel.  The  thought  of  homely  Mrs.  Wallace  and  of  that  farm- 
house in  Devonshire  came  over  her  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  But  upon 
that  home  she  had  no  claim ;  whereas  upon  this  one  she  had  a  sort  of  right 
by  proxy,  so  far  as  her  aunt's  services  to  its  lord  entitled  her  to  it.  What 
she  yearned  for  was  independence,  and  this  could  be  only  gained  by  her 
own  exertions.  "  Work !  work  !  "  was  now  the  one  cry  of  her  bruised 
heart.  In  work  she  might  forget  her  sorrows,  and  begin  life  anew ;  and 
she  felt  that  she  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  asylum  that  had  been  offered 
to  her,  and  where  the  leisure  and  opportunity  for  study  would  at  least  be 
hers.  In  the  rapid  glance  she  had  cast  at  the  bookcase  in  her  sitting- 
room,  she  had  noticed  that  it  had  included  some  works  on  perspective 
and  figure  drawing,  and  to  these  she  resolved  to  apply  herself.  She  felt 
a  hunger  at  her  heart  to  be  up  and  doing,  such  as  rarely  comes  to  a  young 
girl ;  and  yet  she  had  been  orphaned  but  one  short  week.  The  luxury 
of  grief  was  denied  to  her,  as  it  is  always  denied  to  those  who  are  poor. 
Henceforward,  not  death,  but  life,  and  how  to  make  her  way  in  it,  was 
to  be  the  matter  for  her  thoughts.  Such  was  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
Ella  Josceline  turned  away  from  her  father's  grave.  If  Mrs.  Armytage  had 
been  aware  of  it,  she  would  have  sarcastically  termed  it  a  "  very  pretty  " 
one ;  but  it  was  not  poor  Ella's  fault,  but  the  force  of  circumstances,  that 
restrained  her  emotions  within  such  very  moderate  limits.  Her  ears  and 
eyes,  and  her  powers  of  mental  observation,  were  as  alive  to  all  that 
passed  about  her  as  though  they  had  never  known  the  torpor  of  bereave- 
ment. Her  way  back  to  the  postern  was  a  footpath,  which,  after  it 
left  the  churchyard,  was  intersected  by  another  that  led  to  the  front  of 
the  Castle ;  along  this  second  path  there  was  coming  some  person  whom, 
as  they  approached  one  another,  she  made  out  to  be  Mr.  Heyton.  She 
had  no  wish  to  meet  him,  and  therefore  moved  more  slowly  that  he 
might  pass  by,  on  his  way  up  the  park,  before  she  reached  the  intersec- 
tion ;  but,  to  her  annoyance,  he  decreased  his  own  speed  so  as  exactly  to 
meet  her.  This  was  bad  taste  in  him,  she  thought,  considering  that, 
seeing  her  come  from  the  churchyard,  he  might  so  easily  have  guessed 
her  late  errand.  But  Mr.  Heyton's  expression  did  not  wear  by  any 
means  the  expression  of  one  who  had,  or  could  have  had,  bad  taste  im- 
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putecl  to  him ;  it  was  one  of  serene  but  affable  self-complacence.  He 
raised  his  hat  a  few  inches,  with  gradual  grace,  and  murmured  a  hope 
that  the  beauty  of  Barton  Park  came  up  to  Miss  Josceline's  expec- 
tation. 

"  It  is  a  lovely  spot,"  she  said. 

"  Hitherto,"  he  continued,  "  our  home  landscape  has  lacked  a  fitting 
figure  in  the  foreground  to  set  off  its  beauties.  It  now  possesses  one." 

For  the  moment  Ella  felt  inclined  to  be  indignant,  but  the  air  of  the 
man  was  so  exaggerated,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  right  hand  sought 
his  heart  so  dramatically  droll,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  be 
seriously  offended  with  him.  Her  view  of  the  case  was  that  His  High- 
ness's  secretary,  having  no  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  his  master's  pre- 
tensions, found  it  necessary  to  "  make  believe  very  much,"  and  to  prac- 
tise courtly  airs  and  graces  on  every  opportunity,  in  order  to  keep  up 
his  role. 

11 1  should  have  thought,"  said  Ella  gravely,  "  that  the  best  figures  in 
the  foreground  of  a  park  were  herds  of  deer,  such  as  the  pretty  creatures 
I  see  yonder." 

"  You  may  call  them  pretty  creatures,"  said  Mr.  Heyton,  with  irrita- 
tion, "  but  handsome  is  as  handsome  does,  and  some  of  them  are  not 
nearly  so  nice  as  they  look.  There  are  half  a  dozen  as  savage  beasts 
among  them  as  you  may  find  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  more  than 
once,  but  for  my  personal  agility,  my  life  would  have  been  sacrificed  to 
their  fury." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Ella.  The  word  was  not  a  very  sympathetic  one, 
but  the  fact  was,  the  idea  of  Mr.  Heyton — a  gentleman  certainly  stout 
and  pudgy,  and  presumably  short-winded — pursued  by  stags,  and  escaping 
from  them  by  reason  of  his  superior  speed,  was  so  exceedingly  striking 
and  incongruous,  that  she  could  hardly  keep  her  countenance. 

"  Yes,"  he  resumed ;  "  most  persons  would  have  had  enough  of  it,  and 
not  ventured  in  the  park  again ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  no  great  punish- 
ment if  at  Barton  one's  home  "walks  were  restricted  to  the  private  gardens. 
By  the  bye,  you  have  not  seen  the  gardens  ?  It  is  His  Highness's  wish  that 
you  should  make  use  of  them.  Permit  me  to  be  your  cicerone.  It  won't 
take  you  ten  minutes,"  he  added,  as  Ella  hesitated. 

The  offer  was  by  no  means  attractive  to  her,  and  she  would  have 
much  preferred  that  her  aunt  should  have  introduced  her  to  the  beauties 
of  her  new  home  rather  than  Mr.  Heyton ;  but  his  intention  was  evi- 
dently to  be  civil  to  her,  and  it  was  just  as  well  not  to  behave  in  any 
way  that  could  be  construed  as  churlish  by  her  new  acquaintance.  She 
therefore  expressed  her  thanks  and  agreed  to  his  proposition. 

"  The  gardens  are  in  this  direction,"  he  said,  pursuing  the  path  by 
which  he  had  already  come ;  "  they  were  placed  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  Castle  for  the  accommodation  of  its  previous  tenant,  who " 
(here  a  cynical  smile  came  over  his  face)  "  was  afflicted  with  hallucina- 
tions." 
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"  But  I  thought  I  saw  the  gardens  on  the  right  as  we  drove  Up  thla 
morning,"  remarked  Ella,  not  a  little  surprised. 

"  The  public  gardens,  yes  ;  they  of  course  can  be  seen  by  anybody. 
It  is  only,  however,  His  Highness  and  the  members  of  his  suite  who 
have  access  to  these  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  show  you.  They  are 
unique  in  their  way.  There  is  the  wall  that  surrounds  them  ;  pretty 
tallish,  you  will  observe,  so  that  De  Lunatico,  as  I  will  call  him 

"  Call  who  ?  "  inquired  Ella,  surprised  out  of  her  grammar,  for  th 
secretary's  tone  had  been  so  significantly  sly  that  she  could  hardly  resi 
the  conviction  that  he  was  referring  to  his  employer. 

"  Well,  let  us  say,  the  last  tenant  of  the  Castle,"  was  the  cool  reply ; 
"  he  was  put  in  an  asylum  at  last,  you  know,  but  in  the  meanwhile 
they  tried  rest  and  seclusion,  which  only  made  him  worse ;  it  does  in 
some  cases." 

And  Mr.  Heyton  turned  his  twinkling  eyes,  as  though  they  had 
flashed  from  a  dark  lantern,  full  upon  Ella's  face.  She  had  no  doubt  in 
her  own  mind  that  he  was  experimentalising  upon  her ;  trying  to  see 
how  far  her  faith  extended  with  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  her 
host,  or  perhaps  seeking  to  entrap  her  into  an  expression  of  incredulity. 

"  I  never  heard  that  they  had  that  effect,"  she  answered  with  an 
indifferent  air. 

Mr.  Heyton  gave  a  short  little  laugh,  which  said  as  plainly  as  laugh 
could  speak,  "  Dear  me,  how  cautious  we  are !  "  and  opened  the  garden 
door. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
THRUST  AND  PARKY. 

HE  High  Garden  (as  it 
was  called)  at  Barton, 
though  on  an  elevated 
spot  as  its  name  implied, 
was  considerably  lower 
than  the  ground  about 
it ;  it  was  like  a  large 
circular  pond,  which,  in- 
stead of  water,  contained 
beds  of  beautiful  flcwers. 
These  were  arranged  in 
the  modern  style,  in 
masses  of  red,  white,  and 
blue,  and  had  a  charm- 
ing effect.  A  terrace  ran 
round  the  whole,  from 
which  walks  descended 
at  right  angles,  and 
crossed  the  garden  in 

prim  and  formal  fashion, 

so  that  it  almost  resembled  a  figure  in  Euclid.  The  air,  shut  in  and 
warmed  by  the  high  walls,  was  heavy  with  scent,  and  very  still ;  except 
for  the  murmurous  hum  of  bees  there  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  ;  and 
the  flag  on  the  castle  tower  was  the  only  object  from  the  outside  world 
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that  intruded  itself.  On  one  of  the  terraces  were  two  gardeners  at  work, 
whom  Ella  was  more  pleased  to  see  than  she  would  have  liked  to  have 
owned  to  herself ;  if  she  had  known  the  place  had  been  so  retired,  she 
would  certainly  not  have  accepted  Mr.  Heyton's  invitation  to  explore 
it ;  there  was  something  of  familiarity  in  his  manner,  which  she  had  not 
at  first  observed,  which  annoyed  her.  "  This  is  our  little  Paradise," 
he  said,  "  wherein,  not  choosing  to  take  our  walks  abroad,  like  other 
people,  we  take  our  pleasure,  and  fancy  ourselves  monarchs  of  all  we 
survey." 

The  reference  to  his  Highness  was  manifest,  but  Ella  was  resolved  to 
ignore  all  such  allusions. 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  such  a  spot  being  a  favourite  with  you,  or  indeed 
with  anybody,"  was  her  guarded  reply.  "  I  suppose,"  she  added,  pointing 
to  the  southern  comer,  where  a  number  of  glass-roofed  buildings  twinkled 
in  the  sun,  ''  those  are  the  green-houses." 

"  What  made  you  think  that  1 "  he  inquired  quickly. 
"  What  else  can  they  be  1 "  she  answered  with  surprise. 
"  True,  it  was  a  very  natural  supposition.     No ;  they  are  orchard- 
houses.     I  will  take  you  through  them." 

"  Thank  you,  I  had  rather  not,"  said  Ella,  quietly ;  "  I  dislike  the 
heat  of  such  places." 

She  began  to  entertain  a  vague  apprehension  of  her  companion  ;  his 
tone  was  not  actually  rude,  but  it  fell  little  short  of  it.  It  was  the 
manner  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior ;  very  different,  however,  from  that 
which  his  Highness  exhibited.  If  he  had  been  presuming  upon  their 
disparity  of  years,  treating  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  mere  child,  she  could 
easily  have  borne  it ;  but  the  feeling  of  resentment  she  experienced  was 
too  strong  to  have  arisen  from  such  a  cause ;  she  felt  a  dread  she  had 
never  felt  before,  that  this  man  might  say  something  impertinent  to  her, 
and  she  was  more  than  ever  thankful  for  the  presence  of  the  gardeners. 

"  You  dislike  heat,  do  you  ?  "  he  answered ;  "  so  do  I.     The  worst  of 
this  place  is,  that  it  has  no  shade.     That  door  on  the  north  terrace  opens 
into  the  pine- wood ;  on  the  hottest  day  it  is  always  cool  there." 
"Indeed'!" 

"  Yes;  and  what's  very  curious,  if  but  a  very  little  wind  is  blowing — 
as  to-day,  for  instance — the  fir-trees  make  just  the  same  music  as  the 
distant  murmur  of  the  sea.  Should  you  like  to  hear  it  1 " 

"  No ;  at  least  not  now.  I  must  be  going  indoors,  as  my  aunt  will 
wonder  what  has  become  of  me." 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Burt  is  your  aunt,  is  she  ?  " 

The  colour  rushed  into  Ella's  face ;  she  felt  the  blood  coursing  through 
all  her  veins,  and  also  a  pang  of  shame. 

This  man  then  had — or  would,  at  all  events,  imagine  he  had — caught 
her  out  in  an  act  of  duplicity.  It  had  not  struck  her  at  the  moment 
that  the  fact  of  her  relationship  to  Miss  Burt  had  not  been  disclosed  to 
Mr.  Heyton. 
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"  Yes ;  Miss  Burt  is  my  aunt,  sir." 

"  Then  your  grandmother  must  have  married  twice,"  remarked  her 
companion  coolly;  "  since  your  mother's  name  was  Vallance." 

"  You  seem  to  have  possessed  yourself  of  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  my  family,"  said  Ella  with  a  faint  smile.  She  did  not  know  what 
harm  she  might  have  done  by  the  admission  she  had  just  been  led  into  ; 
but  as  a  punishment  for  her  own  want  of  caution,  as  much  as  to  avoid 
further  mischief,  she  resolved,  if  possible,  that  she  would  have  no  quarrel 
with  this  man. 

"  Anything  that  concerns  you,  Miss  Josceline,  must  naturally  be  of 
interest  to  other  people,"  he  said  with  his  outspread  hand  upon  his  breast, 
as  though  it  had  been  an  order.  "  But  in  this  instance  I  can  hardly  claim 
for  myself  the  knowledge  of  your  ancestry.  His  Highness  himself  was 
my  informant.  It  is  the  one  business  of  his  life  to  keep  himself  informed 
concerning  the  birth  and  parentage  of  every  member  of  the  British 
aristocracy,  to  which,  you  know,  you  belong."  And  again  he  chuckled 
to  himself  even  more  significantly  than  before.  Again  Ella  felt  her 
face  flush,  and  this  time  with  indignation.  What,  to  her  sensitive  ears, 
the  chuckle  seemed  to  imply,  was  the  incongruity  between  her  station 
as  regarded  birth,  and  her  present  condition — which  was  certainly 
humble  enough.  And  yet  something  told  her  that  it  was  no  part  of 
her  companion's  intention  to  insult  her,  but  rather  to  remind  her  (per- 
haps for  her  own  good,  since  it  could  hardly  be  for  his)  of  her  position 
in  their  common  patron's  establishment. 

"  I  sometimes  wonder,"  he  went  on,  with  that  old  touch  of  cynical 
humour  in  his  tone,  "  whether  his  Highness's  solicitude  about  such 
matters  is  merely  an  abnormal  development  of  a  natural  devotion  to 
the  peerage,  or  whether  it  has  a  more  personal  origin." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  inquired  Ella ;  not  that  she  cared  what  he 
meant,  but  because  she  was  anxious  to  turn  the  conversation  from  the 
discussion  of  her  own  affairs. 

"  Well,  you  see,  his  Highness  has  great  hopes ;  and  just  as  the  Pope 
is  said  to  file  a  list  of  all  our  Church  endowments  against  the  day  we  all 
become  Catholics  again,  so  he  keeps  account  of  all  the  nobility  that  will 
one  day — perhaps — acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  him." 

He  uttered  the  word  "  perhaps  "  with  such  a  mark  of  contempt  (the 
garden  walls  fairly  echoed  to  it)  that  Ella  could  not  forbear  saying, 
"  You  do  not  seem  to  think  very  highly  of  his  Highness's  claims, 
Mr.  Heyton?" 

"  His  claims  1  Miss  Josceline,  you  astonish  me  ! "  exclaimed  the  other, 
with  well  affected  indignation ;  "  when  have  I  said  one  word  that  could 
authorise — I  mean,  encourage  you — to  make  such  an  observation.  I  was 
alluding — solely — to  the  unlikelihood  of  their  receiving  any  public 
acknowledgment.  At  present,  no  one  save  you  and  me,  who  are  in  his 
confidence,  and  about  his  person,  and  perhaps  half-a-dozen  others,  are 
so  much  as  aware  of  their  existence.  It  is  necessary  in  these  days 
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for  one  who  would  attain  any  kind  of  eminence  to  be  extensively 
advertised.  If  the  distinguished  personage  whom  we  have  in  our  minds 
would  go  about  in  a  coach-and-six,  with  a  French  horn  (to  give  the  affair 
a  Court-of- Versailles  flavour),  he  would  invite  perhaps  enough  of  believers 
to  form  a  party.  The  other  Claimant — I  mean  the  Tichborne — has 
done  it  even  with  a  van  and  drums ;  but  here  we  live,  not  indeed  '  a 
violet  by  the  mossy  stone  half-hidden  from  the  eye,'  but  in  solitary  state, 
without  so  much  as  a  weekly  organ  to  advocate  our  rights.  I  wish  we 
had  one.  By  Jingo,  I  should  like  to  edit  it,"  grinned  the  little  man. 
"  And  I  tell  you  where  we  have  made  another  omission,"  he  continued, 
obviously  with  great  enjoyment  of  his  own  humorous  conceit :  "  we 
ought  to  belong  to  the  old  religion.  That  is  the  only  genuine  articl 
for  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.  Without  a  father  confessor  the  whole 
is  incomplete.  "We  ought  to  have  masses  twice  a  day  or  so,  for  the 
repose  of  our  great-great-grandfather's  soul." 

Under  other  circumstances  Ella  might  have  been  unable  to  restrain 
a  smile  at  these  suggestions ;  but  when  she  called  to  mind  the  relatio: 
of  the  man  who  made  them  to  the  object  of  his  satire,  and  how  the  V( 
claims  he  scoffed  at  procured  his  daily  bread,  she  blushed  for  sham 
"  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Heyton,  that  you  can  thus  turn  into  ridicule  p: 
tensions  from  which  you  yourself" — she  hesitated,  then  added — "  an< 
indeed  all  of  us,  derive  advantage." 

"  Oh,  then,  you  believe  in  them,  do  you  ? "   returned  he,  sharply 
"  now,  that  is  very  satisfactory.     I  was  afraid — that  is,  I  thought  i 
possible — not,  of  course,  that  I  took  you  for  a  sceptic,  but  that  just  ai 
first  the  notion  of  a  new  claimant  to  the  throne  of  England — the  last  of 
all  the  Stuarts — might  have  been — dear  me — a  little " 

It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  provoking  way  in  which  Mr.  Heyton 
hung  and  hesitated  upon  every  word,  waiting,  as  it  seemed,  for  her  to 
interpose  with  some  expression  of  incredulity  or  doubt. 

"  I  did  not  say,  Mr.  Heyton,  that  I  believed  in  the  claims  at  which 
you  have  hinted ;  I  have  never  said  so." 

"  Not  in  words,"  he  put  in  quickly ;  "  but  surely,  at  least  on  one 
occasion,  you  have  admitted  them  by  tacit  consent." 

She  knew,  of  course,  that  he  was  referring  to  her  late  interview 
with  their  common  patron,  and  for  the  third  time  the  tell-tale  colour 
came  into  her  cheeks.  The  taunt,  if  not  wholly  undeserved,  was  most 
disingenuous,  and,  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  spoke  it,  in  the  worst 
taste. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  she  said.  "  His  Highness  will  tell  you,  if 
you  choose  to  ask  him,  that  I  came  here  absolutely  ignorant  of  his 
position,  almost  of  his  existence." 

"  Just  so,"  replied  the  secretary  with  a  sly  smile,  that  contrasted 
provokingly  with  the  seriousness  of  his  tone.     "  It  is  the  suddenness  of 
your  conversion  that  makes  it,  as  I  have  said,  so  eminently  satisfactory 
Now  your  aunt — for  she  is  your  aunt,  it  seems — was  very  incredulous ; 
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it  took  her,  I  believe,  several  days  to  be  convinced  that  her  principle 
could  be  reconciled  with  her  interest." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Ella  coldly,  "  neither  my  aunt  nor  I  could 
,  turn  into  ridicule,  as  you  have  done,  our  common  benefactor." 

"  As  I  have  done  ! "  echoed  Mr.  Heyton,  in  a  tone  of  amazement. 
"  Did  any  one  (he  looked  appealingly  towards  the  two  gardeners  who 
were,  however,  well  out  of  earshot)  ever  hear  the  like  ?  /  ridicule  our 
:  common  benefactor  1  Heaven  forbid  !  Welcome  death  rather  than  such 
dishonour.  I  may  have  seemed  to  make  an  innocent  jest  of  his  High- 
ness's  pretensions ;  but,  my  dear  young  lady,  has  not  Coleridge  himself 
(a  philosopher  one  immensely  admires)  asserted  that  a  man  cannot  be  said 
to  believe  in  a  religion  unless  he  can  afford  to  laugh  at  it — that  is,  to  see 
its  weak  points.  Now,  in  his  Highness's  claims  there  are — it  must  be 
confessed,  in  the  St.  Rosalie  part  of  it,  for  example — just  one  or  two  weak 
points ;  though  the  whole  chain  of  evidence,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  most 
conclusive  and  irrefragable." 

"  Of  course,  if  his  Highness  is  aware  not  only  of  the  stability  of 
your  convictions,  Mr.  Heyton,  but  of  the  means  you  adopt,  after  Cole- 
ridge, to  prove  it,  that  is  another  matter." 

The  secretary's  beady  eyes  flashed  out  a  quick,  suspicious  glance,  as 
though  he  would  have  said,  "  I  wonder,  now,  whether  she  is  in  jest  or 
earnest  ?  "  Then  he  answered  very  slowly  and  distinctly,  "  His  High- 
ness knows  me  so  well,  Miss  Josceline,  that  I  am  quite  sure,  if  a  slan- 
derous tongue  should  hint  anything  to  the  discredit  of  my  fealty,  he 
would  treat  the  accusation  with  contempt,  and  also  " — here  his  tone  grew 
even  more  deliberate — "  I,  on  my  part,  have  some  little  knowledge  of  his 
Highness.  If  I  thought  his  ear  was  in  danger  of  being  abused  by  any- 
body, I  should  take  such  steps  as  would  at  once  and  for  ever  remove  that 
individual  from  about  his  person.  He,  or  she — for  I  should  do  my  duty, 
even  if  it  were  one  of  the  gentler  sex — would  no  longer  have  to  complain 
of  imprisonment  in  Barton  Castle." 

"  Imprisonment !  why  imprisonment  1 "  inquired  Ella ;  she  felt  a 
certain  mischievous  pleasure  in  the  alarm,  she  had  evidently  excited, 
which  caused  her  to  assume  an  air  of  indifference.  Her  companion,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  if  he  had  read  her  thoughts,  and  regretted  the  hint 
of  menace  with  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  at  once  adopted  the  same 
tone. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  did  not  know  the  conditions  on  which  we  live 
here  1 "  he  answered  lightly.  "  That  the  members  of  his  Highness's 
household  are  all  prisoners  on  parole  ?  Now,  dear  me,  that  is  very 
curious." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,  Mr.  Heyton." 

"  But  surely  you  must  have  guessed.  How  was  it,  for  instance,  that 
ever  since  you  were  at  "Wallington  Bay,  you  never  saw  your  aunt,  think 
you?" 

"  To  be  sure,  that  ought  to  have  struck  me,"  said  Ella,  looking  down, 
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and  stirring  the  gravel  with  her  foot,  but  conscious  that  the  secretary's 
eyes  were  looking  her  through  and  through. 

"  It  is  true,  there  may  have  been  some  reason,"  he  continued,  "  best 
known  to  yourself,  for  that ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  other  tenants  of  the 
castle — of  myself,  for  example — I  should  have  thought  it  would  have 
occurred  to  you  as  curious  that  we  remained  invisible." 

"  True ;  if  I  had  known  of  your  existence  it  might  have  done  so,  no 
doubt,"  admitted  Ella. 

The  secretary  bit  his  lip.  He  felt  that  this  young  woman  was  at 
least  as  impervious  to  coercion  as  to  patronage.  "  Well,  well,  at  all 
events,  such  is  the  fact,"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  peevishness ;  "  it  is 
understood  that  we  do  not  leave  the  castle  without  leave.  At  the  same 
time,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  added  earnestly,  "  if  you  should  ever  wish 

to  exercise  that  privilege,  a  word  from  me  to  his  Highness Talk  of 

the  devil — I  mean  an  angel,  and  you  hear  the  rustle  of  his  wings. 
Here  he  comes,  and  with  those  infernal  dogs.  They  always  fly  at  me, 
and  nobody  else,  as  if  I  were  a  wild  beast." 

The  remark  was  evoked  by  the  appearance  of  his  Highness  at  the 
garden  door,  through  which,  at  the  same  moment,  rushed  a  couple  of 
gigantic  deerhounds,  who  came  racing  down  the  gravel  walk  towards  the 
secretary  as  though  he  had  been  a  stag  of  ten  which  they  had  just  started. 
There,  however,  the  parallel  ended  :  the  secretary,  in  the  absence  of 
antlers,  or  even  an  umbrella,  had  no  intention  of  showing  fight,  but  was 
manifestly  in  a  state  of  extreme  perturbation.  Ella  would,  perhaps, 
have  shared  his  apprehensions  on  her  own  account  had  not  Mr.  Heyton 
already  complained  to  her  that  he  alone  was  the  object  of  the  dogs'  ani- 
mosity. As  matters  were,  she  was  getting  seriously  alarmed  for  his 
personal  safety,  when  suddenly  a  shrill  call  was  blown  from  a  silver 
whistle,  and  "  Turk  "  and  Jasper,"  without  checking  for  an  instant  their 
headlong  career,  swirled  round  like  greyhounds  who  have  turned  a  hare, 
and  flew  back  to  meet  their  master,  who  with  slow  and  stately  steps  was 
coming  down  the  walk. 

CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

A   T^TE-A-T^TE   WITH   HIS   HlGHNESS. 

So  soon  as  the  secretary  perceived  his  Highness's  intention  of  coming 
towards  them,  he  raised  his  hat,  as  though  they  were  meeting  for  the 
first  time  that  morning — a  salutation  which  the  other  acknowledged  by 
placing  his  forefinger  on  his  forehead  after  the  manner  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Wellington.  In  the  strong  sunlight  the  calm  dignity  of  his  face  im- 
pressed Ella  even  more  than  it  had  done  in  his  own  room  ;  but  on  this 
occasion,  though  he  gave  her  a  grave  smile,  she  fancied  there  was  some 
trace  of  displeasure  in  it.  Was  it  possible,  she  wondered,  that  he  looked 
upon  her  presence  in  his  private  garden  as  an  intrusion  1  Some  notion 
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of  the  same  kind  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Hey  ton, 'since,  in  rather 
an  apologetic  tone,  he  observed,  "  I  was  doing  myself  the  pleasure  of 
acting  as  cicerone  to  Miss  Josceline  about  the  castle  grounds." 

"  A  very  efficient  one,  no  doubt,"  returned  the  other,  without,  how- 
ever, looking  towards  the  secretary  ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Ella,  but 
with  a  certain  kindly  gravity  that  divested  the  directness  of  his  gaze 
of  any  rudeness.  "  Have  you  seen  the  orchard-houses  ?  Then  let  me 
show  them  you." 

He  did  not  wait  for  any  expression  of  acquiescence,  but  walked  on 
side  by  side  with  her,  with  the  secretary  a  foot  or  two  behind  them, 
doubtless,  as  Ella  pictured  to  herself,  with  a  cynical  smile,  for  had  she 
not  just  admitted  to  him  that  the  atmosphere  of  orchard-houses  was  not 
to  her  taste.  As  for  his  Highness,  however,  he  could  not  have  shown 
himself  more  unconscious  of  the  secretary's  presence  if  "  Jasper "  or 
"  Turk  "  had  swallowed  him,  which,  to  judge  by  their  sniffs  and  growls 
about  his  heels,  they  had  still  some  hankering  to  do. 

"A  predecessor  of  mine  at  Barton — Lady  Bruce — was  delicate,  and 
recommended  to  try  Madeira."  His  Highness  spoke  with  such  delibera- 
tion that  Ella,  thinking  she  was  expected  to  say  something,  was  on  the 
point  of  saying  that  she  pitied  her  ladyship,  since  Madeira  was  to  her 
own  taste  veiy  distasteful,  but  she  fortunately  stopped  herself  in  time; 
it  was  not  the  liquor,  as  it  turned  out,  but  the  island  which  had  been 
prescribed.  "  She  shrunk,  however,  from  the  sea  voyage,"  continued  his 
Highness ;  "  whereupon  her  husband  said  he  would  bring  Madeira  for  her 
to  England,  and  so  he  built  her  this." 

The  orchard-house,  indeed,  was  a  conservatory  of  immense  length, 
though  neither  very  broad  nor  very  high,  in  which  an  invalid  might 
take  a  good  deal  of  exercise  in  a  genial  atmosphere  and  among  very 
pleasant  surroundings.  The  air  of  the  place,  though  far  from  oppressive 
in  the  sense  of  heat,  was  heavy  with  fragrance  from  every  kind  of  flower, 
for  the  term  "  orchard  "  applied  only  to  one  part  of  it  where  "  drooped 
the  heavy-fruited  trees ;  "  the  rest  was  bright  with  colour,  except  where, 
on  the  shady  or  wall  side,  great  clusters  of  white  camellias  contrasted 
with  it.  It  was  thence,  no  doubt,  thought  Ella,  that  the  flowers  had 
come  which  she  had  found  upon  her  father's  grave.  Her  host  noticed 
her  glance  at  them. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  camellias  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  think  they  are  the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowers,"  she  answered  ; 
"  though,  as  generally  happens  with  very  beautiful  people,  the  soul — fra- 
grance— is  wanting  to  them." 

"  That  is  not  always  the  case,"  answered  his  Highness  with  a  look  of 
grave  admiration  that  rather  disconcerted  his  companion.  "  There  have 
been  women,  such  as  Flora  Macdonald,  for  example — St.  Flora,  as  we 
call  her  at  Barton — who  have  combined  the  charms  of  mind  and  body." 

The  peculiarity  of  the  phrase,  "  as  we  call  her  at  Barton,"  of  course 
attracted  Ella's  attention ;  but  she  was  only  partly  right  in  setting  it 
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down  to  her  host's  partiality  for  the  House  of  Stuart ;  it  was  also  a  sort 
of  tentative  experiment.  It  was  his  custom  with  Miss  Burt  and  the 
secretary  to  speak  of  himself  in  royal  phrase  as  "  we,"  and  the  words  "  at 
Barton  "  were  put  in  to  prevent  Ella  from  experiencing,  and  perhaps  ex- 
pressing, a  very  natural  astonishment. 

"  Was  Flora  Macdonald  really  so  very  beautiful,  sir  1 " 

"  You  shall  see  her  presently  in  the  picture  gallery,"  he  answered, 
"and  judge  for  yourself.  I  used  to  think  her,"  he  added,  with  just  suf- 
ficient emphasis  to  give  his  speech  significance,  "  the  most  spiritual- look- 
ing of  all  women.  I  am  pleased  to  find  you  are  so  fond  of  camellias, 
Miss  Josceline ;  do  you  know  why  ?  " 

Ella  did  not  reply.  Compliments,  however  high-flown,  and  therefore 
meaningless,  were  not  to  her  taste,  and  she  already  felt  a  little  embar- 
rassed ;  perhaps  he  was  now  going  to  say  "  because  he  could  supply  her 
with  camellias  for  her  hair." 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  for  what  you  will  consider  a  very  senti- 
mental reason."  She  was  more  apprehensive  of  what  was  coming  than 
ever ;  but,  as  it  happened,  her  fears  were  groundless.  His  Highness  had 
mounted  his  hobby.  "  The  reason  is,  that  they  were  the  poor  Cardinal's 
favourite  flower." 

Ella  answered  "  Indeed !  "  and  threw  into  the  word  as  much  of 
mournful  interest  as  under  the  circumstances  was  possible.  She  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  to  what  cardinal  he  was  referring,  nor  why  he  should 
have  called  him  poor.  Her  impression  was  that  cardinals  were  pretty 
well  provided  for. 

"  Yes ;  in  my  revered  relative's  time  the  flower  was  a  comparative 
novelty ;  but  while  he  was  in  a  position  to  do  so,  his  Eminence  filled  his 
house  with  them." 

Here  her  companion  sighed,  and  walked  on  for  some  moments  in 
silence.  The  picture  he  was  doubtless  making  in  his  mind  of  a  cardinal 
who  could  not  afford  camellias,  appeared  to  overcome  him. 

"  It  is  a  lovely  afternoon,"  said  he  presently,  with  the  manner  of  one 
who  is  making  an  effort — and  an  unaccustomed  one — to  please ;  "  the  view 
from  the  pine-wood  will  be  charming.  But  perhaps  you  have  had  enough 
of  walking,  Miss  Josceline  1 " 

11 1  am  only  afraid,  sir,  that  my  aunt,  who  does  not  know  of  my 
being  out,  will  be  alarmed  at  my  absence." 

"  Did  you  come  here,  then,"  answered  her  companion,  in  a  cold  and, 
as  she  thought,  a  somewhat  displeased  tone,  "  at  Mr.  Heyton's  invita- 
tion 1 "  The  gentleman  alluded  to  was  fortunately  at  some  distance, 
eating  peaches. 

"  I  met  Mr.  Heyton  in  the  park,  sir,  as  I  was  returning  from  the 
churchyard,  and " 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  interrupted  the  other  gently.  "  He  brought 
you  here  to  divert  your  thoughts.  I  hope,  Miss  Josceline,  that  you  found 
everything  in  that  sacred  spot  befitting,  and — and — as  it  should  be  ?  " 
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"  I  found,  sir,  that  some  kind  hand — I  do  not  know  whose  hand — 

out  if  it  was  yours  I  thank  you — had  placed " 

"  I  gave  orders  to  the  gardener,  yes,"  put  in  her  companion,  waiving 
vway  her  thanks  with  a  stately  gesture.  "  But,  alas  !  how  little  it  is 
that  we  can  do  for  the  dead  !  My  ancestors,  who  were  of  the  old  faith, 
were  happier  in  that  respect ;  those  who  went  before  them  did  not  seem 
30  altogether  out  of  reach.  Mr.  Heyton,  you  need  attend  us  no  longer. 
I  will  myself  show  Miss  Josceline  over  the  picture  gallery." 

The  secretary  inclined  his  head,  partly  in  reverence,  and  partly  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  he  had  half  a  peach  in  his  mouth ;  and  it  was  just 
as  well  he  did  so,  since  it  gave  him  the  appearance — by  no  means  contra- 
dicted by  the  cynical  expression  of  his  face — of  putting  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek.  If  Ella  did  not  know  all  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  through 
that  gentleman's  mind,  she  guessed  some  of  them.  She  had  a  suspicion, 
for  one  thing,  that  he  was  smarting  under  a  sense  of  humiliation ;  and 
though  it  was  not  her  fault  that  his  self-imposed  office  of  cicerone  was 
taken  from  him,  and  it  must  be  confessed  in  a  somewhat  cavalier  manner, 
she  turned  round  and  gave  him  a  parting  bow  of  thanks.  He  returned  it 
with  studious  respect,  and  for  once  without  that  movement  of  the  hand 
to  the  heart  which  was  so  habitual  to  him  :  his  master's  eye  was  on  him. 
"  Heyton  is  a  good  creature,"  remarked  his  Highness,  as  they  left 
the  conservatory,  patting  "  Jasper  "  on  the  head  as  he  spoke,  as  though  he 
would  have  extended  the  compliment  to  that  faithful  animal. 

The  authority  exercised  by  her  singular  host  interested  Ella  exceed- 
ingly, and  much  more  than  if  it  had  been  genuine.  His  airs  of  superiority, 
though  she  believed  them  utterly  unfounded,  did  not  excite  her  ridicule. 
They  were  evidently  the  result  of  an  honest  fanaticism  such  as  a  good 
Jacobite  might  have  entertained  for  a  real  Pretender.  His  kindness 
touched  her,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  manifestation  of  it  cost  him 
something  in  a  supposed  loss  of  dignity.  That  characteristic  touch,  "  I 
gave  orders  to  the  gardener,"  when  an  act  of  personal  respect  had  been 
imputed  to  him,  did  not  annoy  her,  because  she  already  began  to  under- 
stand him.  As  they  walked  homeward  together  without  a  word,  she 
even  imagined  that  she  recognised  the  reason  of  his  silence.  The  refer- 
ence to  his  ancestors  had  turned  his  thoughts  into  that  well-worn  and 
monopolising  channel. 

They  entered  the  castle  by  a  private  door;  not  that  by  which  Ella 
had  left  it,  but  one  that  was  used  by  his  Highness  only.  Leaving  the 
reception-room  on  the  left,  he  led  the  way  into  a  high-roofed  chamber  of 
no  very  large  dimensions,  and  which  the  few  portraits  on  the  walls  hardly 
entitled  to  be  called  a  gallery ;  so,  however,  it  was  termed  at  Barton,  where 
imposing  names  made  up  for  a  somewhat  miniature  order  of  things. 

"  That  is  the  Cardinal,"  sighed  his  Highness,  pointing  to  a  picture 
of  an  ecclesiastic  in  scarlet.  The  face  was  delicate  almost  to  effeminacy, 
the  mouth  weak  and  indecisive,  the  eyes  gentle,  the  whole  expression 
amiability  personified. 

13—6 
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"  Is  he  not  every  inch  a  prince  of  the  Church? " 

If  it  were  so,  the  Church  was  certainly  not  a  Church  militant. 

"  There  is  a  sweet  expression  in  the  face,"  said  Ella,  not  quite 
knowing  what  to  say  of  a  gentleman  obviously  as  meek  as  a  mouse. 

"  True ;  yet  his  brother  writes  of  Henry  Benedict  Maria  Clement, 
'  He  does  not  much  love  to  be  contradicted.'  " 

"  Indeed !  "  said  Ella,  thinking  to  herself  what  appropriate  names 
Clement  and  the  feminine  Maria  were  for  him. 

From  a  niche  in  the  side  of  the  picture  her  companion  took  down  a 
medal.  "  When  my  great-grandfather  died,"  he  said,  "  the  Cardinal,  in 
ignorance  of  my  grandfather's  birth,  had  this  medal  struck :  '  Henricus 
Nonus,  Anglice  JRex,'  on  the  one  side,  and  '  Dei  gratid  sed  non  voluntate 
hominum '  on  the  other ;  an  inscription  to  me,  as  you  may  imagine, 
inexpressibly  touching.  I  have  always  pitied  him  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  although  (unconsciously)  he  did  me  great  damage." 

"  You  mean  by  having  the  medal  struck  ]  "  hesitated  Ella.  She  was 
evidently  expected  to  say  something,  which  sorely  perplexed  her ;  for 
was  it  right,  she  asked  herself,  to  encourage  her  companion  in  his  hal- 
lucinations by  exhibiting  an  interest  in  such  a  matter,  even  though  she 
really  felt  it  1  On  the  other  hand,  she  remembered  that  her  aunt  had 
said  it  was  not  possible  for  any  human  being  to  shake  her  host's  con- 
fidence in  his  own  pretensions,  or  to  augment  it. 

"  "Why,  yes ;  the  medal,  of  course,  was  a  material  wrong,  since  it 
ignored  my  grandfather's  existence.  Then  at  his  death  his  bequest  of 
the  crown  jewels,  including  even  the  George  of  the  Royal  Martyr,  to 
George  the  Fourth,  was  an  indefensible  act,  since  they  were  not  his  to 
dispose  of,  but  his  nephew's.  As  I  have  said,  however,  I  have  nothing 
but  commiseration  for  him  ;  he  had  a  generous  heart.  He  gave  his 
ruby — the  largest  and  most  perfect  in  Europe — to  help  the  Pope  to 
defray  the  exactions  of  Napoleon ;  yet  the  French  stripped  him  of  all 
that  he  had.  Infirm  and  destitute,  this  last-but-one  descendant  of  a 
long  line  of  kings  was  constrained  to  become  a  pensioner  upon  his  rival's 
bounty.  He  had  4,000£.  a  year  from  George  .the  Third  until  his  death ; 
scarcely  enough,  poor  fellow ! "  concluded  his  Highness,  with  a  grave 
smile,  "  to  keep  him  in  camellias.  There,  that's  St.  Flora,"  he  continued 
in  a  lighter  tone,  and  pointing  to  the  portrait  of  a  young  girl  not 
beautiful,  and  of  short  stature,  but  with  an  expression  of  face  that 
curiously  combined  determination  with  tenderness.  "  There  is  our  patron 
saint,  taken  from  the  life." 

"  She  was  not  a  Catholic  herself,  I  think  ? "  observed  Ella,  regarding 
the  portrait  with  intentness  and  an  interest  she  was  compelled  to  feel 
in  spite  of  herself. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know,"  answered  her  companion  frankly. 
"  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  it  mentioned.  The  Prince  himself 
was  not  much  concerned  on  such  points." 

Perhaps  nothing  was  more  convincing  and  illustrative  of  his  High- 
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ness's  confidence  in  his  own  pretensions,  than  this  cold-blooded  reply, 
•which  embodied  in  a  sentence  all  the  Stuart  selfishness  and  want  of 
feeling.  A  kind-hearted  man  himself,  he  seemed  positively  to  stoop  to 
emulate  their  egotism,  in  order  that  the  doctrine  of  heredity  might  gain 
a  new  example.  As  if  sensible,  however,  that  his  words  had  made  a 
bad  impression  on  his  companion,  he  produced  a  note-case,  and  taking 
reverently  from  it  a  slip  of  paper,  kissed  it  with  every  mark  of  affection 
and  respect.  "  This  is  the  famous  letter,"  he  said,  "  of  Flora's  step- 
father, recommending  her  mother  to  take  Betty  Burke  into  her  service. 
You  remember  who  Betty  Burke  was  1 " 

Unhappily  Ella  did  not  remember.  His  Highness  looked  at  her  as 
a  bishop  might  regard  a  young  woman  come  to  him  for  confirmation  who 
showed  an  ignorance  of  the  Commandments.  "  Bead  it,"  he  said, 
imperiously. 

"  I  have  sent  your  daughter  from  this  country,  least  (the  spelling  was 
peculiar)  she  should  be  any  way  frightened  by  the  troops  lying  here.  She 
has  got  one  Betty  Burke,  an  Irish  girl,  who,  as  she  tells  me,  is  a  good 
spinster.  If  her  spinning  pleases  you,  you  may  keep  her  till  she  spins 
all  her  lint ;  or,  if  you  have  any  more  to  spin,  you  may  employ  her.  I 
have  sent  Neil  Makechan  along  with  your  daughter  and  Betty  Burke,  to 
take  care  of  them.  I  am  your  dutiful  husband, 

"  HUGH  MACDONALD." 

"  Well,  now  you  know  who  Betty  Burke  was  1 " 

"  Yes,  said  Ella,  patiently;  "  she  was,  of  course,  the  Pre "  (her 

1  good  star  just  saved  her  from  saying  the  Pretender) — "  Prince  Charlie, 
in  disguise.     I  remember  it  all  now,  even  to  Flora's  '  farewell.'  " 

"  Can  you   sing  '  the  Farewell '  1 "  inquired  his  Highness,   eagerly. 
,   "Oh,  pray  do!" 

"  Well,  really,  without  accompaniment,  I  doubt  it,"  hesitated  Ella. 
As  it  happened,  Scotch  songs  were  her  forte ;  but  the  situation,  even  for 
!    a  practised  singer,  was  embarrassing. 

"  You  have  the  letter  in  your  hand,"  he  said,  "which  should  be  an 
1   inspiration.     Come." 

Far  over  yon  hills  of  the  heather  so  green, 

And  down  by  the  corrie  that  sings  to  the  sea, 
The  bonny  young  Flora  sat  singing  her  lane  ; 

The  dew  on  her  plaid  and  the  tear  in  her  e'e. 
She  looked  at  a  boat  with  the  breezes  that  swung 

Away  on  the  wave  like  a  bird  on  the  main ; 
And  aye  as  it  lessened  she  sighed  and  she  sung, 

Farewell  to  the  lad  I  shall  ne'er  see  again, 
Farewell  to  my  hero,  the  gallant  and  young, 
Farewell  to  the  lad  I  shall  ne'er  see  again. 

Ella  sang  well,  and  with  feeling ;  the  room  was  well  suited  to  her 
Voice,  and  the  pictures  that  hung  about  it  imparted  a  curious  sense  of 
association  and  appropriateness.  Her  companion  listened  with  rapt 
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attention,  keeping  time  to  the  tune  with  a  slight  movement  of  his  fingers. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  perceived  with  astonishment  and  some 
alarm  that  the  tears  were  stealing  down  his  cheeks.  He  brushed  them 
away  deliberately  enough  with  his  hand.  "  Miss  Josceline,"  he  said 
earnestly,  "  you  have  laid  me  under  a  great  obligation.  It  is  the  habit 
of  our  race  to  be  easily  moved,  but  I  have  rarely  exhibited  such  weak- 
ness." 

He  turned  to  the  next  picture  as  if  to  change  the  subject :  it  showed 
a  beautiful  woman,  very  young,  but  with  a  certain  proud  disdain  in  her 
face.  "  That  is  my  great-grandmother,  the  Princess  Louisa  of  Stolberg. 
You  remember  Alfieri's  lines  upon  her  : — 

Her  mouth  no  rosebud,  and  no  rose  her  cheek, 

May  emulate  in  freshness,  fragrance,  hue ; 
A  voice  so  soft  and  sweet,  to  hear  her  speak 

Inspires  delight  and  pleasures  ever  new. 

It  was  a  most  unhappy  marriage." 

Ella  did  not  know  how  unhappy  it  had  been,  and  what  had  fol- 
lowed upon  it,  but  fortunately  made  no  inquiry ;  the  subject  was 
evidently  a  painful  one  to  her  companion. 

"  I  see  one  picture  with  its  face  to  the  wall,"  said  she  ;  "  what  is  the 
reason  of  that  ? " 

Her  companion  approached  the  picture  and  turned  it,  disclosing  a 
full-length  portrait  of  a  man  richly  dressed  and  of  distinguished  appear- 
ance. "  That  is  the  Judas  of  the  Stuarts,"  he  said ;  "  the  Prince's 
secretary ;  not  Mr.  Heyton,  you  know,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  but  John 
Murray  of  Broughton.  Do  you  remember,  when  Sir  John  Douglas  was 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council  and  confronted  with  him,  what  he 
said  ?  '  Do  you  know  this  witness  ? '  they  inquired.  '  Not  I,'  he  answered. 
"  I  once  knew  a  person  called  Murray  of  Broughton,  but  that  was  a 
gentleman  and  man  of  honour." 

"  I  remember  him  now,"  said  Ella,  "  and  what  Lockhart  tells  of  him. 
How  he  used  to  consult  Walter  Scott's  father  by  night,  and  thereby  ex- 
cited Mrs.  Scott's  curiosity;  and  how  she  once  offered  him  a  cup  of 
coffee  which  her  husband  threw  out  of  window  after  he  had  used  it, 
saying,  '  Neither  lips  of  me  nor  mine  come  after  Mr.  Murray  of 
Broughton.' " 

"  A  noble  speech,"  remarked  his  Highness,  "  and  a  noble  mind,"  he 
added,  with  grave  admiration,  "that  treasures  such  a  speech  in  its 
memory.  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it,  Miss  Josceline,  as  a  happy  chance 
that  led  you  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  Barton."  Then,  perceiving  that 
the  compliment,  or  rather  the  earnestness  with  which  it  was  spoken,  em- 
barrassed her,  he  added  more  lightly,  "  The  rest  of  the  pictures  we  will 
examine  another  day  at  our  leisure,  Miss  Josceline ;  I  am  afraid  your 
aunt  may  be  alarmed  at  your  absence." 

It  was  not  without  some  sense  of  relief  that  Ella  found  herself  in 
her  own  room.  The  manner  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  though  perfectly 
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respectful,  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  interview,  certainly  become 
empresse.  She  would  have  been  still  more  struck  with  his  attentions  if 
she  had  noticed  the  fact,  or  rather  been  aware  of  its  significance,  that 
when  she  left  the  picture  gallery  he  had  so  far  forgotten  his  exalted 
position  as  to  open  the  door  for  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
MONEY  EARNED. 

ONE  of  the  many  advantages  which  conventional  persons  possess  over 
those  who  are  more  natural,  or  less  easily  schooled,  is  that  they  are 
almost  always  satisfied  with  their  own  conduct.  The  groove  of  respect- 
ability and  outward  seeming  in  which  they  move  is  so  deep  that  they 
hardly  ever  "  run  off  the  rails."  Their  sorrow  and  their  mirth  are  both 
of  a  superficial  kind  ;  but,  such  as  they  are,  they  are  at  their  own  dis- 
posal, and  they  can  "  laugh  with  those  that  laugh,"  and  "  weep  with  those 
that  weep  "  without  difficulty  or  an  effort.  Propriety  and  the  sense  of 
decorum  always  keep  their  hold  on  them ;  they  never  laugh  when  they 
ought  to  weep,  or  vice  versd,  for  their  self- consciousness  reminds  them  of 
times  and  seasons  and  of  the  fitness  of  things.  With  the  poor  creatures 
of  impulse  it  is  different ;  they  allow  themselves  to  give  way  to  natural 
emotion  without  due  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  and  repent  at 
leisure  of  the  unbecoming  weaknesses  into  which  haste  and  want  of  re- 
flection have  betrayed  them. 

This  was  the  case  with  Ella  Josceline,  when,  in  the  solitude  of  her 
room,  she  reviewed  the  events  of  the  day  and  her  own  conduct ;  she  had 
within  the  space  of  a  few  hours  allowed  herself  to  be  vexed,  interested,  and 
then  vexed  again,  with  the  behaviour  of  strangers.  She  had  found  her- 
self speculating  upon  their  devices,  their  private  affairs,  their  intentions, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  them ;  and  yet  it  was  only  one  short 
week  since  she  had  lost  her  father  and  found  the  first  record  of  her  dead 
mother !  The  very  thought  that  it  was  really  the  best  thing  for  her  that 
she  should,  as  far  as  possible,  forget  the  past  and  concern  herself  with 
the  present  and  the  future,  only  aggravated  her  remorse.  She  accused 
herself  of  being  not  only  unfeeling,  but  selfish  and  self-seeking;  and 
shed  such  bitter  tears  as  the  ordinary  miserable  sinner — unless  with 
the  object  of  mitigating  his  sentence — would  hardly  drop  for  a  murder 
done.  So  occupied  was  she  with  these  penitential  thoughts  that  she 
did  not  notice  her  aunt's  entrance  into  the  room  with  a  letter  in  her 
hand. 

"  My  darling,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  thus,"  she  said  tenderly,  but 
also  with  a  certain  touch  of  reproach.  "I  had  hoped  you  were  too  sen- 
sible as  well  as  too  good " 

"  Good  ! "  cried  Ella  passionately ;  "  I  am  not  good,  but  bad,  and 
selfish,  and  wicked," 
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"  That  is  sad  news,  indeed,"  returned  Aunt  Esther  quietly ;  "  for  if 
you  are  all  that,  my  dear,  what  must  the  rest  of  the  world  be  ? " 

It  is  very  seldom  that  any  one  has  the  coiirage  to  use  this  argument 
of  comparison ;  but  as  a  moral  styptic,  applied  to  those  who  are  neither 
fools  nor  knaves,  it  is  invaluable.  It  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which 
comparisons  are  not  only  not  odious,  but  eminently  useful.  An  indi- 
vidual endowed  with  spiritual  pride  would  have  gone  on  pretending  that 
she  was  the  basest  of  mortals ;  but  Ella  was  neither  a  hypocrite  nor  a 
self-deceiver,  and  at  once  perceived  that  she  had  been  indulging  in  morbid 
self-depreciation. 

"  At  all  events,"  she  replied,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  I  am  very  much 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  have  good  cause  to  be ;  "  and,  without  waiting  for 
her  aunt  to  cross-examine  her,  she  told  her  why — that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  story  of  what  had  taken  place  that  afternoon  in  connection  both 
with  the  secretary  and  his  Highness. 

Aunt  Esther  listened  to  it,  and  especially  to  the  latter  portion  of  it, 
with  the  greatest  interest  and  attention. 

"  I  don't  see  what  you  have  to  reproach  yourself  with,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  "  in  having  behaved  with  courtesy  and  naturalness.  For  whatever 
reason  the  death  of  those  we  love  is  permitted  to  happen,  it  cannot  be  in 
order  to  unfit  us  for  the  duties  of  life.  Otherwise  your  father  would 
have  been  spared  to  you — I  mean,"  she  added  hastily,  "  if  he  had  lived 
there  would  have  been  no  such  need  for  you  to  concern  yourself  in 
material  matters,  with  things  and  people  about  you,  as  now  exists. 
Providence  itself,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  called  you  into  a  new  and  active 
sphere  of  existence ;  and  it  is  not  only  'no  use,'  but  an  act  of  insubordi- 
nation and  defiance,  to  fight  against  it.  You  are  the  best  judge,  Ella,  of 
what  your  father  would  have  wished ;  but,  as  for  your  dear  mother,  I  am 
sure  she  would  have  been  grieved  to  know  you  spend  your  time  in  vain 
regrets." 

If  Aunt  Esther,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  straight- 
forward of  mortals,  had  been  one  of  the  most  artful  and  diplomatic,  she 
could  not  have  urged  a  more  powerful  argument  than  these  words  con- 
veyed- For  if  she  could  thus  answer  for  Ella's  mother,  Ella  herself  had 
certainly  no  doubt  of  the  view  her  father  would  have  taken  on  the 
matter  in  question. 

"  But  it  seems  so  soon,"  she  faintly  urged,  "  to  interest  oneself  in 
worldly  matters." 

"  That  is  because,  my  dear,"  returned  her  companion  smiling,  "  you 
have  been  brought  up  such  a  fine  lady.  I  have  suffered  in  my  time, 
believe  me;  but  the  luxury  of  grief — the  unctuous  satisfaction  of  shutting 
oneself  up  and  indulging  in  it  without  regard  for  one's  fellow-creatures— 
has  been  denied  me.  I  have  always  had  to  work  for  myself,  and  there- 
fore, indirectly,  for  them ;  and  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  is  what  we  are 
sent  into  the  world  to  do.  '  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,'  depend  upon 
it,  was  said  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  happened  to  hear  it. 
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but  for  future  generations.  This  moral  lecture  (as  sometimes  happens)," 
she  added  in  a  lighter  tone,  "  has  caused  me,  by  the  bye,  to  forget  what 
may  be  of  importance.  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  my  dear ;  and  likewise 
something  by  the  book  post." 

"  For  me  1 "  Ella  took  up  the  letter  with  no  great  interest,  for  the 
address  was  strange  to  her,  but  without  the  weariness  which  she 
would  have  manifested  a.  few  minutes  ago.  Aunt  Esther's  words  had 
done  her  good.  The  letter  she  had  brought  her  seemed  also  to  do  her 
good,  to  judge  by  the  light  that  kindled  in  her  eyes  as  she  perused  it. 

"  Dear  Miss  Josceline, — I  venture  to  forward  you  a  letter  with  en- 
closure, which  Yernon  has  received  from  Messrs.  Pater  and  Son,  the 
publishers  of  the  Mayfair  Keepsake.  He  himself  shrinks  from  doing 
this ;  but,  as  I  tell  him,  I  cannot  but  think  you  would  be  gratified  at  the 
receipt  of  such  a  communication.  The  labourer,  as  we  were  wont  to 
agree,  you  know,  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  As  to  the  wood  blocks  of  which 
mention  is  made,  they  can  be  procured  at  Bearward's  in  the  Strand;  and 
if  you  mention  my  name,  and  what  they  are  wanted  for,  a  letter  from 
you  will  receive  from  them  immediate  attention  and  some  good  advice. 
I  fear,  however,  you  will  want  a  teacher  at  your  elbow  just  at  first. 
Your  departure  has  been  the  signal  for  flight  for  most  of  the  company 
at  the  Ultramarine — not  including,  however,  Mr.  Aird  and  Davey.  I 
have  only  to  add  that  if  Yernon  or  myself  can  be  of  the  least  xise  to  you 
with  Messrs.  Pater,  or  in  any  other  matter,  it  will  give  us  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Yours  faithfully,  "  MICHAEL  FELSPAR." 

The  accompanying  letter  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Yernon, — We  think  the  '  Italian  Boy  '  a  charming  little 
picture,  and  that  it  weds  with  your  poem  most  appropriately.  Since  the 
artist  is  unknown,  she  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  of  work  on  reasonable 
terms.  We  enclose  a  cheque  for  a  couple  of  guineas  for  what  she  has 
done  for  us,  and  should  like  to  hear  from  her  with  regard  to  future  illus- 
trations. It  is  a  great  pity  she  does  not  draw  on  the  wood,  which  would 
save  both  her  and  us  the  middleman's  expenses. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  PATER  AND  SON." 

In  her  surprise,  and  also  because  she  felt  she  should  have  no  secrets 
from  her  kind  relative,  Ella  read  both  letters  aloud. 

"  What  does  it  mean  1  What  does  it  all  mean  1 "  inquired  Aunt 
Esther.  "  Why  do  Messrs.  Pater  and  Son  send  you  two  guineas  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  because  of  this,"  replied  Ella  modestly,  and  exhibiting  the 
copy  of  the  Keepsake  which  had  arrived  with  the  letters;  "in  payment 
for  this  little  picture  which  I  did  for  them  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Yernon's 
poem." 

"  You  did  that  ?    You  ?  "  exclaimed  Aunt  Esther  admiringly.   "  What 
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a  clever  creature  you  must  be,  darling  !     Why,  it's  as  like  as  life ;  and 
the  organ  too." 

"  You  mean  the  boy  is  as  like  a  real  boy  as  the  hurdy-gurdy  is  like 
an  organ,"  said  Ella  laughing.  "  However,  I  hope  to  improve  in  time, 
and  I  am  sure  these  gentlemen  have  paid  me  very  handsomely." 

"  What !  you  call  two  guineas  handsome  for  such  a  picture  ?  I 
should  have  said  twenty  or  thirty  would  have  been  a  fair  price,"  pro- 
tested Aunt  Esther.  "  However,  I  suppose  Mr.  Felspar  knows  what  he 
is  about,  and  will  not  let  you  be  imposed  upon.  So  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, the  letter  is  most  satisfactory,  I'm  sure." 

"  It  is  most  satisfactory  every  way,  Aunt  Esther,"  answered  Ella, 
looking  at  the  cheque  in  her  hand  as  a  connoisseur  regards  a  picture. 

The  light  in  which  it  looked  best,  we  may  be  sure,  was  as  a  pledge 
and  foretaste  of  independence.  Next  to  the  first  kiss  of  love,  is  the 
delight  of  the  first  money  which  one  makes  by  one's  own  exertions.  It 
is  not  only  the  reward  of  labour  and  the  promise  of  subsistence,  but  the 
assurance  that  we  have  found  our  place  in  the  world,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  road  to  it.  It  is  almost  the  only  pure  delight,  save  that  of  assisting 
others,  which  gold  can  confer. 

Up  to  that  date  there  were  few  human  beings  into  whose  minds  the 
idea  of  money-getting  had  less  intruded  than  into  Ella  Josceline's.  All 
calculations  for  her  material  future  had  hitherto  been  made  for  her  by 
another ;  but  now — now  that  she  was  alone  in  the  world  and  bereft  of 
means,  and  a  responsibility  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  to  her  only  relative 
(who  was  herself,  too,  in  a  position  of  dependence) — that  cheque  from 
Messrs.  Pater  and  Son  was  as  the  first  leaf  in  the  Book  of  Hope.  To  a 
man  of  business  it  would  have  seemed  like  folly  indeed  (though  if  he 
had  a  heart  it  would  have  been  pitiful  enough)  to  see  the  little  multipli- 
cation sums  (I  say  multiplication,  for,  having  been  educated  at  a  fashion- 
able seminary,  she  had  never  been  taught  the  rule  of  three)  which  on 
the  instant  forefigured  itself  as  on  a  lecture-board,  or  let  us  say,  a  pure 
white  ivory  tablet,  on  Ella's  mind.  If  a  picture  which  had  taken  her 
half  a  day  produced  two  guineas,  how  much  a  year  would  she  make  by 
drawing  every  "  lawful  day  "  ?  She  knew  nothing  of  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  but  she  was  not  so  simple  as  not  to  allow  something  for 
contingencies;  yet,  with  every  drawback,  what  a  competence  awaited 
her !  An  income  not  only  sufficient  for  herself,  but  which  should  pro- 
vide a  home,  with  all  its  comforts,  for  Aunt  Esther. 

Breaking  into  this  golden  dream — which  did  not,  however,  entirely 
monopolise  her  thoughts — came  the  matter-of-fact  tones  of  her  aunt. 
"  But  if  the  verses  you  illustrated  were  Mr.  Vernon's,  my  dear,  how  is 
it  that  Mr.  Felspar  writes  to  you,  and  not  Mr.  Vernon  ?  " 

This  had  been  the  very  question  which  Ella  had  been  putting  to 
herself  all  the  time,  and  which  had  even  mixed  itself  up  with  the 
product  of  her  multiplication  sum.  She  answered,  however,  pretty 
readily,  that  the  reason  given  by  Mr.  Felspar  for  hia  friend's  not 
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writing  was  no  doubt  the  correct  one ;  namely,  that  Mr.  Vernon  felt  a 
delicacy  in  intruding  mere  material  matters  upon  her  while  her  sorrow 
was  so  green  and  tender. 

"  Then  Mr.  Felspar  the  painter,  I  suppose,"  observed  Aunt  Esther, 
"  is  a  more  common  sense  and  practical  man  than  Mr.  Vernon  the 
poet  1 " 

The  question  in  its  simplicity  and  directness  was  characteristic 
enough  of  the  speaker,  yet  it  seemed  to  affect  her  companion  with  some 
surprise  and  even  annoyance. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  say  that,  Aunt  Esther,"  she  replied 
quickly.  "  Mr.  Felspar  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  lesson  or  two  in 
drawing,  and  that  no  doubt  entitles  him  to  offer  advice  on  the  matter  in 
question  ;  but  Mr.  Vernon  first  suggested  the  picture  itself." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Aunt  Esther  slily,  "  I  see  that  it  is  the  poet 
who  is  the  favourite.  Nay,  you  must  not  pout,  my  darling  :  the 
tongues  of  '  faithful  retainers,'  and  especially  of  housekeepers,  you  know, 
are  always  privileged.  Now  I  shall  leave  you  to  digest  your  corre- 
spondence for  a  little,  since  I  am  sure  there  will  be  food  enough  for 
1  thought  in  it." 

Aunt  Esther  was  right  there,  and  that  Parthian  shaft  she  had  let  fly 
at  a  venture,  "  I  see  that  it  is  the  poet  who  is  the  favourite,"  had  also 
food  for  thought  in  it.  Whether  Ella  was  right  or  not  to  think  of 
matters  of  this  world,  it  certainly  caused  her  to  do  so.  The  presumption 
is,  she  was  wrong,  and  was  ashamed  of  herself,  or  why  should  she  have 
been  one  blush  from  brow  to  chin  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
A  RESOLUTION. 

So  very  much  disturbed  had  Ella  been  by  her  aunt's  parting  observations 
that  it  escaped  her  notice  that  that  lady  had  taken  away  the  Mayfa&r 
Keepsake  with  her — a  sign  of  perturbation  of  mind  with  her  indeed. 
For  what  young  author,  or  artist,  does  not  love  to  pore  over  his  first  pro- 
duction in  print  or  paper ;  not  the  mere  proof-sheet  (though  that  is  Heaven) 
•which  is,  as  it  were,  one's  idea  in  its  dressing  gown,  but  stitched  and  hot- 
pressed  with  its  cover  on,  the  garb  in  which  it  invites  the  public  to  the 
book-stall  ?  Neglecting,  I  say,  the  disappearance  of  this  sixpenny- 
worth  of  rapture,  Ella  sat,  with  Mr.  Felspar's  letter  before  her,  reading 
about  Mr.  Vernon's  "  shrinking  from  "  intruding  upon  her.  Aunt  Esther's 
query  why  had  not  Mr.  Vernon  written  instead  of  Mr.  Felspar  1  was 
indeed  a  very  pertinent  one.  The  letter  from  the  publishers  had  been  ad- 
1  dressed  to  Mr.  Vernon,  not  to  him ;  and  yet  it  was  Mr.  Felspar  who  had 
forwarded  it,  and  Mr.  Felspar  who  had  written.  Perhaps  Mr.  Vernon's 
arm  was  still  useless  from  the  snake-bite.  Her  eyes  wandered  to  the  floor 
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where  lay  the  wrapper  in  which  the  magazine  had  come,  and  with  a  sudden 
impulse  she  picked  it  up  and  read  the  address  on  it.  Then  she  folded 
the  crumpled  paper  neatly  up  and  placed  it  in  her  bosom.  If  she  should 
never  possess  any  other  record  of  the  writer  than  that  (except  the 
memory  of  him),  that  at  least  would  be  something;  her  own  name 
written  in  his  own  hand.  She  had  a  presentiment  (and  it  made  her 
heart  ache)  that  that  was  all  she  ever  would  have.  Since  he  could  pen 
a  direction,  he  could  have  penned  a  letter.  Physical  inability  had  not,  it 
was  clear,  been  the  cause  of  his  having  written  by  deputy.  What,  then,  wot 
the  cause  1  That  it  was  not  that  assigned  by  Mr.  Felspar  was  certain. 
Why  should  Mr.  Vernon  have  feared  to  intrude  on  her  recent  sorrow 
any  more  than  his  friend?  He  must  have  known  as  well  as  Mr. 
Felspar — since  her  prospects  (or  rather  her  want  of  them)  were  known 
to  both  of  them — that  the  forwarding  of  Messrs.  Pater's  communication, 
so  far  from  being  an  intrusion,  would  be  a  source  of  inexpressible 
encouragement  and  comfort  to  her. 

It  was  with  a  certain  sinking  of  the  heart,  such  as  happens  to  poor 
humanity  only  in  seasons  of  extreme  depression  or  despair,  that  Ella 
recalled  a  conversation  with  her  father,  that  had  taken  place  on  the  very 
day  when  he  was  taken  ill,  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Yernon.  He  had 
spoken  of  him,  not  unfavourably,  but  with  a  marked  disinclination  to 
encourage  any  intimacy,  and  especially  with  her.  He  had  called  him 
"  an  estimable  young  man  in  his  station  in  life ;  "  as  though  there  had 
been  some  social  gulf  between  them  ;  "  a  Bohemian  "  and  "  not  the  sort 
of  man  I  should  wish  a  son  of  mine — and  far  less  a  daughter — to  be 
familiar  with."  And  then,  again,  had  not  her  father  sent  from  his 
deathbed  to  Mr.  Vernon  and  been  closeted  with  him  alone  1 — she  knew 
not  why,  unless  it  had  some  reference  to  that  unhappy  scheme  respecting 
Mr.  Aird.  It  was  terrible  to  think  it,  but  Ella's  impression  was  that  on 
that  occasion  her  father  might  have  even  told  Mr.  Vernon  that  she  was 
engaged  to  Mr.  Aird,  or  at  all  events  might  have  purposely  so  offended 
Mr.  Vemon's  pride  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  continue,  or  resume, 
their  old  terms  of  friendship.  That  he  wished  her  well,  she  knew ;  but 
it  was  more  than  possible  that  he  would  never  again  hold  speech  with 
her.  She  even  fancied  there  had  been  something  of  farewell  in  the  sad 
and  sympathetic  look  he  wore,  as  she  had  driven  by  the  door  of 
Clover  Cottage  that  morning. 

A  maiden  (of  the  well-regulated  type)  does  not  own  her  love,  she  had 
heard,  even  to  herself,  unless  the  object  of  her  affections  had  declared 
himself ;  and  yet  the  bitter  tears  welled  through  her  fingers  as  she  sat 
with  her  face  covered  with  her  hands  and  thought  upon  these  things. 
At  the  lowest,  she  felt  she  had  been  deprived  of  a  friend  at  a  time  when 
she  stood  so  sorely  in  need  of  friends,  and,  above  all,  of  such  as  could 
sympathise  with  her.  In  Mr.  Vernon  she  had  found  for  the  first  time, 
if  not  "  a  man  after  her  own  heart,"  a  man  whose  views  (if  in  her  un- 
developed mental  condition  she  could  be  said  to  have  views)  were  in 
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unison  with  her  own,  and  whose  calling  was  in  harmony  with  her  aspi- 
rations. "Whether  he  was  "  Bohemian  "  or  not,  she  could  not  tell ;  the 
word  had  no  exact  meaning  for  her;  but  if  to  be  independent,  through 
one's  own  exertions,  of  the  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune,  and  to  be 
careless  of  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  to  be  content  with  a  little,  was 
,  to  be  Bohemian — then  she  herself  was  gipsy  to  the  backbone. 

In  Paris  she  had  seen  something  of  society ;  had  been  introduced 
,  (with  a  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  which  at  the  time,  thank  Heaven,  she  had 
known  nothing)  to  young  gentlemen  of  fashion,  the  well-born  and  the 
,  well-to-do — all,  more  or  less,  of  her  father's  class,  though  vastly  inferior 
to  him  in  address  and  wit — and  they  had  not  impressed  her  favourably. 
It  had  struck  her,  even  then,  that  they  were  wanting  in  genuineness  and 
,  gocd  feeling ;  but  since  she  had  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Felspar  and 
Mr.  Yernon,  she  had  felt  sure  of  this.     In  character,  in  views,  in  con- 
duct, these  two  young  men  seemed  the  very  opposites  of  those  with  whom 
she  had  hitherto  mingled.     In  them  she  had  first  met  with  real  gentle- 
ness and  delicacy,  and  the  refinement  which  springs  from  kindness  of 
heart  and  surpasses  all  that  French  polish  can  bestow.     It  was  with 
honest,  frank,  and  genuine  people  (even  though  like  Mrs.  Wallace,  or 
Dr.   Cooper,  they  might  be  wanting  in  certain  artificial   attributes  of 
manner  and  culture)  that  her  sympathies  would  have  led  her  to  attach 
herself  in   any  case ;  but  now,  deprived  of  the   "  position  "  on  which 
her  father  had  laid  such  stress,  and  dependent  on  her  own  exertions, 
she  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.     The   attentions  of  the  fashionable 
world  were,  for  the  future,  not  likely  to  be  pressed  on  her;  she  had 
done  with  it,  or  rather  it  with  her ;  and  yet,  thanks  to  her  dead  father's 
act — so  mistaken,  yet  so  well  meaning,  so  cruel,  yet  so  kind — she  had 
lost  for  ever  the  friend  who  would  have  made  up  for  all.     "  If  Yernon 
or  myself  can  be  of  the  least  use  to  you,"  Mr.  Felspar  had  written,  "  it 
will  give  us  the  greatest  pleasure ;  "  and  she  did  not  doubt  his  words,  but 
to  her  sore  and  desolate  heart  they  had  (as  regarded  Yernon  at  least)  a 
knell  of  farewell  in  them. 

To  do  her  justice,  Ella  regretted  nothing  in  her  past  life  that  money 
or  position  had  had  any  hand  in  ;  she  reflected,  without  a  sigh  of  regret, 
that  she  would  no  longer  be  courted  or  sought  after ;  and  yet  her  disposi- 
tion was  what,  in  a  man,  would  have  been  termed  social.  She  enjoyed 
the  interchange  of  ideas,  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  a  yearning  for 
sympathy  in  the  way  of  tastes  and  pursuits  that  was  all  the  stronger, 
perhaps,  since,  until  within  the  last  few  weeks,  it  had  been  utterly 
denied  her.  If  she  had  had  no  experience  of  it,  her  feelings,  she 
bitterly  reflected,  would  not  now  be  so  poignant;  it  would  have  been 
even  possible  for  her  to  look  forward  to  some  such  lot  in  life  as  her 
Aunt  Esther's  without  discontent,  or,  at  all  events,  despair ;  but  now 
she  dared  not  contemplate  it.  It  was  not  pride  that  forbad  it — pride  and 
the  causes  of  it  were  more  than  ever  abhorrent  to  her — but  the  sense 
that  she  was  unfitted  for  dependence.  Heaven  grant,  she  prayed,  that 
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she  might  be  her  own  mistress ;  then  no  matter  whether  or  no  she  had 
any  other  servant. 

Of  the  young,  at  least,  it  is  true  that  "  sori-ow  endures  for  a  night," 
and  "joy" — or,  at  least,  resolve  and  contentment — "conaeth  in  the 
morning."  After  an  hour  or  two  of  dark,  despairing  thoughts,  the 
clouds  began  to  lift  a  little  from  Ella's  mind.  Surely  if,  as  she  had  told 
herself,  she  was  unfitted  for  dependence,  she  must  be  fit  for  something 
that  would  make  her  independent,  or  what  right  had  she  to  be  cumber- 
ing the  earth  at  all?  She  gave  one  deep  sigh,  then  sighed  no  more, 
rising  from  her  chair,  put  Mr.  Felspar's  letter  carefully  away  in  her 
and  proceeded  to  reply  to  that  of  Messrs.  Pater  and  Son.  After  ackno 
ledging  their  cheque,  she  expressed  her  willingness  to  undertake  to 
best  of  her  ability  any  work  which  they  might  be  so  good  as  to  entr 
her  with,  but  at  the  same  time  honestly  informed  them  how  young  an 
inexperienced  she  was,  and  how  much  she  stood  in  need  of  counsel. 
Confession  may  be  good  for  the  soul;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
avowal  of  incapacity  to  the  parties  desirous  of  securing  our  services  is 
quite  judicious.  Messrs.  Pater  and  Son  were  a  newly-established  firm, 
chiefly  known  as  the  proprietors  of  the  Hayfair  Keepsake,  itself  a  very 
bantling  among  magazines,  and  they  had  a  tendency  to  patronise  rising 
geniuses,  whether  authors  or  artists,  who  (unlike  green  peas)  are  cheapest 
when  very  young.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Ella's  common-sense  that,  on 
writing  to  Bearward's  in  the  Strand  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Felspar's 
recommendation,  she  mentioned  to  them  the  possibility  of  her  getting 
employment  from  the  Keepsake,  which  gave  them  a  notion  of  what  she 
wanted,  or  they  might  have  sent  her  some  very  fine  specimens  of  wood 
blocks  indeed. 

It  was  astonishing  what  a  change  the  composition  and  despatch  of 
these  two  little  business  letters  wrought  in  her.  There  was  but  little 
in  them  even  of  hope ;  but  a  hunger  had  seized  her  heart  to  be  up  and 
doing,  and  they  were  the  first  steps  upon  the  road  to  Work — than  which 
the  Giver  of  all  good  has  given  us  few  things  better  worth  the  having. 

An  hour  afterwards  Aunt  Esther  returned,  and  found  her  niece 
poring  over  a  large  book  which  she  had  found  in  one  of  the  bookshelves. 
From  her  attitude  and  rapt  expression  she  took  it  for  granted  it  was  the 
Bible. 

"  I  see  you  have  found  comfort  already,  my  darling,"  said  she  softly, 
"  from  the  only  place  where  it  is  to  be  looked  for.  It  is  not  here,  but 
afar  off " 

"  Just  so,"  interrupted  Ella  smiling,  showing  her  the  title  of  the 
volume,  which  was  On  Perspective.  "  You  are  quite  right,  dear  aunt ; 
only,  just  now,  laborare  est  or  are  is  my  motto.  It  is  printed  on  a  scroll 
in  the  schoolroom  at  Minerva  House,  and  Miss  Steele  used  to  translate 
it  to  the  housemaid,  '  There  is  nothing  like  elbow-grease.' " 

"  Why,  my  dear  Ella,  what  has  come  to  you  ?  You  are  quite 
merry." 
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"  I  am  not  going  any  longer  to  be  morbid,  at  all  events,"  she  answered 
cheerfully.  "  What  did  you  say  was  the  dinner  hour  1 " 

"  Well,  the  ordinary  time  is  seven,  but  you  are  to  have  your  meals 
just  when  you  like." 

"  Then  that  is  at  seven,  with  the  rest  of  the — the  Household,  if  you 
; please,  aunt.  I  am  not  going  to  mope  any  longer.  I  had  rather  do 
ijust  like  other  people." 

"  What !     Will  you  dine  with  me  and  Mr.  Heyton  ? " 

"  Certainly — that  is,  I  want  no  difference  to  be  made  on  my  ac- 
count." 

"  But  you  are  not  to  think — his  Highness  particularly  said  so — that 
iyou  are  putting  any  one  to  inconvenience.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
Icertainly  be  better  for  you  not  to  shut  yourself  up  alone." 

"  It  will  be  much  better,  dear  aunt,"  said  Ella  brightly.  "  Will  these 
letters  be  in  time  for  the  post  1 " 

"They  will  be  just  in  time;  but  have  you  not  written  to  Mr. 
•  Felspar?" 

"  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  necessity."  She  endeavoured  to 
'speak  carelessly,  but  the  effort  it  cost  her  convinced  her  how  wise  was 
!her  resolve  to  fly  from  reflection  on  certain  matters. 

"  Well,  well,  no  doubt  you  are  the  best  judge,  dear;  else  I  thought 
his  letter  very  kind,  and  it  doesn't  do  to  break  with  old  friends." 

Ella  gave  some  dumb  sign  of  acquiescence.  If  she  had  spoken,  she 
felt  that  the  tears  would  have  fallen  that  tell  far  more  than  words. 

"  However,  perhaps  you  will  see  him  again  some  day,"  added  Aunt 
Esther  cheerfully;  "  who  knows?  Then  you  can  give  him  your  thanks 
in  person,  with  one  of  your  own  pretty  smiles." 

Ella  shut  her  lips,  and  once  more  nodded  assent.  It  was  marvel- 
lous to  her  that  so  kind  a  creature  as  Aunt  Esther  did  not  perceive  that 
the  topic  she  had  chosen  was  a  distressing  one. 

"  I  will  just  put  your  letters  in  the  hall  box,  as  there  is  no  time  to 
lose,"  continued  the  old  lady.  "  There  is  the  gong  for  dressing — not 
!  that  you  want  to  put  on  anything  to  make  you  look  nicer,  my  dear,  I'm 
sure;  I  shall  come  to  take  you  in  to  dinner  instead  of  a  cavalier." 
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No.  III. — THE  ESSAYISTS. 

ONE  of  our  national  characteristics,  we  are  told,  is  a  love  of  sermons  of 
all  varieties,  from  sermons  in  stone  to  sermons  in  rhyme.  We  have  no 
reason,  that  I  can  see,  to  be  ashamed  of  our  taste.  We  make  an  awk- 
ward figure  when  we  disavow  or  disguise  it.  The  spectacle  of  a  solid 
John  Bull  trying  to  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  graceful,  sensitive,  pleasure- 
loving  creature,  indifferent  to  the  duties  of  life  and  content  with  the 
spontaneous  utterance  of  emotion,  is  always  ridiculous.  We  cannot  do 
it — whether  it  be  worth  doing  or  not.  We  try  desperately  to  be  {esthetic, 
but  we  can't  help  laughing  at  ourselves  in  the  very  act :  and  the  only 
result  is  that  we  sometimes  'substitute  painfully  immoral  for  painfully 
moral  sermons.  We  are  just  as  clumsy  as  before,  and  a  good  deal  less 
natural.  I  accept  the  fact  without  seeking  to  justify  it,  and  I  hold  that 
every  Englishman  loves  a  sermon  in  his  heart.  We  grumble  dreadfully, 
it  is  true,  over  the  quality  of  the  sermons  provided  by  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  art.  In  this,  as  in  many  previous  long  vacations,  there 
will  probably  be  a  lively  discussion  in  the  papers  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
dulness  of  modern  pulpits.  I  always  wonder,  for  my  part,  that  our 
hard- worked  clergy  can  turn  out  so  many  entertaining  and  impressive 
discourses  as  they  actually  do. 

At  present  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  sermon  properly  so  called. 
There  is  another  kind  of  sermon,  the  demand  for  which  is  conclusively 
established  by  the  exuberance  of  the  supply.  Few  books,  I  fancy, 
have  been  more  popular  in  modern  times  than  certain  lay-sermons, 
composed,  as  it  seems  to  scoffers,  of  the  very  quintessence  of  common- 
place. If  such  popularity  were  an  adequate  test  of  merit,  we  should 
have  to  reckon  amongst  the  highest  intellectual  qualities  the  power 
of  pouring  forth  a  gentle  and  continuous  maundering  about  things  in 
general.  We  swallow  with  unfailing  appetite  a  feeble  dilution  of  harm- 
less philanthropy  mixed  with  a.  little  stingless  satirising  of  anything 
that  interrupts  the  current  of  complacent  optimism.  We  like  to  hear 
a  thoroughly  comfortable  person  purring  contentedly  in  his  arm- 
chair, and  declaring  that  everything  must  be  for  the  best  in  a  world 
which  has  provided  him  so  liberally  with  buttered  rolls  and  a  blazing 
fire.  He  hums  out  a  satisfactory  little  string  of  platitudes  as  soothing 
as  the  voice  of  his  own  kettle  singing  on  the  hob.  If  a  man  of  sterner 
nature  or  more  daring  intellect  breaks  in  with  a  harsh  declaration  that 
there  are  evils  too  deep  to  be  remedied  by  a  letter  to  the  Times,  mocks 
at  our  ideal  of  petty  domestic  comfort,  and  even  swears  that  some  of  our 
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heroes  are  charlatans  and  our  pet  nostrums  mere  quackery,  we  are  inex- 
pressibly shocked,  and  unite  to  hoot  him  down  as  a  malevolent  cynic. 
He  professes,  in  sober  earnest,  to  disbelieve  in  us.     Obviously  he  must 
be  a  disbeliever  in  all  human  virtue ;  and  so,  having  settled  his  business, 
•we  return  to  our  comfortable  philosopher,  and  lap  ourselves  in  his  gentle 
eulogies  of  our  established  conventions.     I   do  not  know,  indeed,  that 
we  change  very  decidedly  for  the  better  when  we  turn  up  our  noses  at 
a  diet  of  mere  milk  and  water,  and  stimulate  our  jaded  palate  with  an 
infusion  of  literary  bitters.     The  cynic  and  the  sentimentalist  who  preach 
to  us  by  turns  in  the  social  essay,  often  differ  very  slightly  in  the  intrinsic 
merit  or  even  in  the  substance  of  their  discourses.     Respondent  and 
opponent  are  really  on  the  same  side  in  these  little  disputations,  though 
they  make  a  great  show  of  deadly  antagonism.     I  have  often  felt  it 
to  be  a  melancholy  reflection  that  some  of  the  most  famous  witticisms 
ever  struck  out — the  saying  about  the  use  of  language  or  the  definition 
of  gratitude — have  been  made  by  what  seems  to  be  almost  a  mechanical 
device — the  inversion  of  a  truism.     Nothing  gives  a  stronger  impression 
of  the  limited  range  of  the  human  intellect.     In  fact,  it  seems  that  the 
essay  writer  has  to  make  his  choice  between  the  platitude  and  the  para- 
dox.    If  he  wishes  for  immediate  success  he  will  probably  do  best  by 
choosing  the  platitude.     One  of  the  great  secrets  of  popularity — though 
it  requires  a  discreet  application — is  not  to  be  too  much  afraid  of  boring 
your  audience.     The  most  popular  of  modern  writers  have  acted  upon 
the  principle.     You  may  learn  from  Dickens  that  you  cannot  make 
your  jokes  too  obvious  or  repeat  them  too  often ;  and  from  Macaulay 
that  you  should  grudge  no  labour  spent  in  proving  that  two  and  two 
make  four.     The  public  should  be  treated  as  a  judicious  barrister  treats 
a  common  jury.    It  applauds  most  lustily  the  archer  who  is  quite  certain 
of  hitting  a  haystack  at  ten  paces  :  not  the  one  who  can  sometimes  split 
a  willow  wand  at  a  hundred.     Even  the  hardened  essayist  feels  a  little 
compunction  at  times.     He  is  conscious  that  he  has  been  anticipated  in 
the  remark  that  life  is  uncertain,  and  doubts  whether  he  can  season  it 
with  wit  enough  to  get  rid  of  the  insipidity.     "  Of  all  the  vices  which 
degrade  the  human  character,"  said  the  youthful  Osborne  in  the  essay 
which  Amelia  produced  to  Dobbin,  "  selfishness  is  the  most  odious  and 
contemptible.      An  undue  love   of  self  leads  to   the   most  monstrous 
crimes,   and  occasions  the   greatest   misfortunes    both   to   States   and 
families."      Young  Osborne   succeeded   in   staggering  through   two   or 
three 'sentences  more,  though  he  ends,  it  is  true,  by  dropping  into  some- 
thing like   tautology.      But  really,    when  I  consider  the  difficulty   of 
saying  anything,  I  am  half-inclined  to  agree  with  his  tutor's  opinion 
that  there  was  no  office  in  the  Bar  or  the  Senate  to  which  the  lad  might 
not  aspire.     How  many  sermons  would  reduce  themselves  to  repeating 
this  statement  over  and  over  again  for  the  prescribed  twenty  minutes  ! 
And  yet  some  skilful  essayists  have  succeeded  in  giving  a  great  charm 
to  such  remarks ;  and  I  rather  wonder  that  amongst  the  various  selec- 
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tions  now  so  fashionable,  some  one  has  not  thought  of  a  selection  of  our 
best  periodical  essays.  Between  the  days  of  Bacon  and  our  own,  a  suffi- 
cient number  have  been  produced  to  furnish  some  very  interesting 
volumes. 

The  essay  writer  is  the  lay  preacher  upon  that  vague  mass  of  doc- 
trine which  we  dignify  by  the  name  of  knowledge  of  life  or  of  human 
nature.  He  has  to  do  with  the  science  in  which  we  all  graduate  as  we 
grow  old,  when  we  try  to  pack  our  personal  observations  into  a  few 
sententious  aphorisms  not  quite  identical  with  the  old  formulje.  It  is 
a  strange  experience  which  happens  to  some  people  to  grow  old  in  a  day, 
and  to  find  that  some  good  old  saying — "  vanity  of  vanities,"  for  ex- 
ample— which  you  have  been  repeating  ever  since  you  first  left  college 
and  gave  yourself  the  airs  of  a  man  of  the  world,  has  suddenly  become 
a  vivid  and  striking  impression  of  a  novel  truth,  and  has  all  the  force 
of  a  sudden  discovery.  In  one  of  Poe's  stories,  a  clever  man  hides  an 
important  document  by  placing  it  exactly  in  the  most  obvious  and  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  room.  That  is  the  principle,  it  would  sometimes 
seem,  which  accounts  for  the  preservation  of  certain  important  secrets  of 
life.  They  are  hidden  from  the  uninitiated  just  because  the  phrases  in 
which  they  are  couched  are  so  familiar.  We  fancy,  in  our  youth,  that 
our  elders  must  either  be  humbugs — which  is  the  pleasantest  and  most 
obvious  theory — or  that  they  must  have  some  little  store  of  esoteric 
wisdom  which  they  keep  carefully  to  themselves.  The  initiated  become 
aware  that  neither  hypothesis  is  true.  Experience  teaches  some 
lessons  ;  but  they  are  taught  in  the  old  words.  The  change  required 
in  the  mind  of  the  thinker,  not  in  the  symbols  of  his  thought.  Worl 
wisdom  is  summed  up  in  the  familiar  currency  which  has  passed  fi 
hand  to  hand  through  the  centuries ;  and  we  find  on  some  catastro 
or  by  the  gradual  process  of  advancing  years,  that  mystic  properties 
lurk  unsuspected  in  the  domestic  halfpenny. 

The  essayist  should  be  able,  more  or  less,  to  anticipate  this  change, 
and  make  us  see  what  is  before  our  eyes.     It  is  easy  enough  for  the  mere 
hawker  of  sterile  platitudes  to  imitate  his  procedure,  and  to  put  on  ain- 
of  superhuman  wisdom  when  retailing  the  barren  exuviae,  of  other  men'i: 
thought.     But  there  are  some  rare  books,  in  reading  which  we  slowly 
become  aware  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  man  who  has  done  all 
can  be  done  in  this  direction — that  is,  rediscovered  the  old  discovi 
for  himself.    Chief,  beyond  rivalry,  amongst  all  such  performances,  iu  oui 
own  language  at  least,  is  Bacon's  Essays.     Like  Montaigne,  he  repre 
sents,  of  course,  the  mood  in  which  the  great  aim  of  the  ablest  thinker 
was  precisely  to  see  facts  for  themselves  instead  of  taking  them  on  trust 
And  though  Bacon  has  not  the  delightful  egotism  or  the  shrewd  huinou 
of  his  predecessors,  and  substitutes  the  tersest  method  of  presenting  hi. 
thought  for  the  discursive  rambling  characteristic  of  the  prince  of  al 
essayists,  the  charm  of  his  writing  is  almost  equally  due  to  his  un 
conscious  revelation  of  character.     One  can  imagine  a  careless  reaclei 
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indeed,  skimming  the  book  in  a  hurry,  and  setting  down  the  author  as  a 
kind  of  Polonius — a  venerable  old  person  with  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit  and 
nothing  on  his  tongue  but  "words,  words,  words."     In  spite  of  the 
weighty  style,  surcharged,  as  it  seems,  with  thought  and  experience,  we 
might  quote  maxim  after  maxim  from  its  pages  with  a  most  suspicious 
air  of  Polonius  wisdom ;  and  though  Polonius,  doubtless,  had  been  a 
wise  man  in  his  day,  Hamlet  clearly  took  him  for  an  old  bore,  and 
dealt  with  him  as  we  could  all  wish  at  moments  to  deal  with  bores. 
"  He  that  is  plentiful  in  expense  of  all  kinds  will  hardly  be  preserved 
from  decay."     Does  it  require  a  "  large-browed  Verulam,"  one  of  the 
first  "  of  those  that  know,"  to  give  us  that  valuable  bit  of  information  ? 
Or — to  dip  into  his  pages  at  random — could  we  not  have  guessed  for 
ourselves  that  if  a  man  "  easily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it  shows  " — 
what  1 — "  that  his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries ;  "  or,  again,  that  "  good 
thoughts  are  little  better  than  good  dreams  except  they  be  put  in  act;"  or 
even  that  a  man  "  should  be  sure  to  leave  other  men  their  turns  to 
speak."     "  Here  be  truths,"  and  set  forth  as  solemnly  as  if  they  were 
calculated  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  things  in  general.     But  it  would 
be  hard  to  demand  even  of  a  Bacon  that  he  should  refrain  from  all  that 
has  been  said  before.     And  the  impression — if  it  ever  crosses  the  mind 
of  a  perverse  critic — that  Bacon  was  a  bit  of  a  windbag,  very  rapidly 
disappears.     It  would  be  far  less  difficult  to  find  pages  free  from  plati- 
tude than  to  find  one  in  which  there  is  not  some  condensed  saying  which 
makes  us  acknowledge  that  the  mark  has  been  hit,  and  the  definitive 
form  imposed  upon  some  hazy  notion  which  has  been  vaguely  hovering 
about  the  mind,  and  eluding  all  our  attempts  to  grasp  it.     We  have  not 
thought  just  that,  but  something  which  clearly  ought  to  have  been  that. 
Occasionally,  of  course,  this  is  due  to  the  singular  power  in  which  Bacon, 
whatever  his    other    merits   or   defects,    excels   all  other   philosophic 
writers ;  the  power  which  springs  from  a  unique  combination  of  the 
imaginative  and  speculative  faculties,  of  finding  some  vivid  concrete 
image  to  symbolise  abstract  truths.     It  is  exhibited  again  in  the  per- 
verted, but  often  delightful,  ingenuity  with  which  he  reads  philosophical 
meanings  into  old  mythological  legends,  entirely  innocent,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  of  any  such  matter ;  which  often  makes  us  fancy  that  he  was  a  new 
incarnation  of  ^Esop,  able  to  construct  the  most  felicitous  parables  at  a 
moment's  notice,  to  illustrate  any  conceivable  combination  of  ideas ;  a 
power,  too,  which  is  connected  with  his  weakness,  and  helps  to  explain 
how  he  could  be  at  once  an  almost  inspired  prophet  of  a  coming  scientific 
era,  and  yet  curiously  wanting  in  genuine  aptitude  for  scientific  inquiry. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  more  one-sided  and  colourless  intellect  which  is  best 
fitted  for  achievement,  though  incapable  of  clothing  its  ambition  in  the 
resplendent  hues  of  Bacon's  imagination. 

In  the  Essays  the  compression  of  the  style  keeps  this  power  in 
subordination.     Analogies  are  suggested  in  a  pregnant  sentence,  not 
elaborated  and  brought  forward  in  the  pomp  of  stately  rhetoric.     Only, 
VOL.  XLIV.— NO.  261.  14. 
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as  we  become  familiar  with  the  book,  we  become  more  aware  of  the 
richness  and  versatility  of  intellect  which  it  implies,  and  conscious  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  characterising  it  or  its  author  in  any  com- 
pendious phrase.  That  has  hardly  been  done  ;  or,  what  is  worse,  it  has 
been  misdone.  Readers  who  do  not  shrink  from  Mr.  Spedding's  *  seven 
solid  volumes  may  learn  to  know  Bacon ;  and  will  admit  at  least  that 
the  picture  drawn  by  that  loving  hand  differs  as  much  from  Macaulay's 
slapdash  blacks  and  whites  as  a  portrait  by  a  master  from  the  audacious 
caricature  of  a  contemporary  satirist.  But  Mr.  Spedding  was  charac- 
teristically anxious  that  his  readers  should  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
He  left  it  to  a  successor,  who  has  not  hitherto  appeared,  to  sum  up  the 
total  impressions  of  the  amazingly  versatile  and  complex  character,  and 
to  show  how  inadequately  it  is  represented  by  simply  heaping  together  a 
mass  of  contradictions,  and  calling  them  a  judgment.  Perhaps  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Essays  would  be  enough  by  itself  to  make  us  really  intimate 
with  their  author.  For  we  see  as  we  read  that  Bacon  is  a  typical 
example  of  one  of  the  two  great  races  between  whom  our  allegiance  is 
generally  divided.  He  would  be  despised  by  the  Puritan  as  worldly, 
and  would  retort  by  equal  contempt  for  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Puritanism. 
You  cannot  admire  him  heartily  if  the  objects  of  your  hero-worship  are 
men  of  the  Cromwell  or  Luther  type.  The  stern  imperious  man  of 
action,  who  aims  straight  at  the  heart,  who  is  efficient  in  proportion  as 
he  is  one-sided,  to  whom  the  world  presents  itself  as  an  internecine 
struggle  between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness,  who  can  see  nothing 
but  eternal  truths  on  one  side  and  damnable  lies  on  the  other,  who 
would  reform  by  crushing  his  opponents  to  the  dust,  and  regards  all 
scruples  that  might  trammel  his  energies  as  so  much  hollow  cant,  is  un- 
doubtedly an  impressive  phenomenon.  But  it  is  also  plain  that  he  must 
have  suppressed  half  his  nature ;  he  has  lost  in  breadth  what  he  has 
gained  in  immensity ;  and  the  merits  of  a  Bacon  depend  precisely  upon 
the  richness  of  his  mind  and  the  width  of  his  culture.  He  cannot  help 
sympathising  with  all  the  contemporary  cm-rents  of  thought.  He  is 
tempted  to  injustice  only  in  regard  to  the  systems  which  seem  to  imply 
the  stagnation  of  thought.  He  hates  bigotry,  and  bigotry  alone,  but 
bigotry  in  every  possible  phase,  even  when  it  is  accidentally  upon  his- 
own  side.  His  sympathies  are  so  wide  that  he  cannot  help  taking  all 
knowledge  for  his  province.  The  one  lesson  which  he  cannot  learn  is 
Goethe's  lesson  of  "  renouncing."  The  whole  universe  is  so  interesting 
that  every  avenue  for  thought  must  be  kept  open.  He  is  at  once  r 
philosopher,  a  statesman,  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  science,  and  an  omnivorou; 
student  of  literature.  The  widest  theorising  and  the  minutest  experi 
ment  are  equally  welcome;  he  is  as  much  interested  in  arranging  f 
masque  or  laying  out  a  garden,  as  in  a  political  intrigue  or  a  legal  re 

*  They  may  learn  as  much  from  the  admirable  Evenings  with  a  Reviewer, 
unfortunately  remains  a  privately-printed  book,  not  easy  to  get  sight  of. 
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form  or  a  logical  speculation.  The  weakness  of  such  a  man  in  political 
life  is  grossly  misinterpreted  when  it  is  confounded  with  the  baseness  of 
a  servile  courtier.  It  is  not  that  he  is  without  aims,  and  lofty  aims ;  but 
that  they  are  complex,  far-reaching,  and  too  wide  for  vulgar  comprehen- 
sion. He  cannot  join  the  party  of  revolution  or  the  party  of  obstruction, 
for  he  desires  the  equable  development  of  the  whole  organisation.  The 
danger  is  not  that  he  will  defy  reason,  but  that  he  will  succeed  in  find- 
ing reasons  for  any  conceivable  course.  The  world's  business,  as  he  well 
knows,  has  to  be  carried  on  with  the  help  of  the  stupid  and  the  vile ; 
and  he  naturally  errs  on  the  side  of  indulgence  and  compliance,  hoping 
to  work  men  to  the  furtherance  of  views  of  which  they  are  unable  to 
grasp  the  importance.  His  tolerance  is  apt  to  slide  into  worldliness,  and 
his  sensibility  to  all  manner  of  impulses  makes  him  vulnerable  upon 
many  points,  and  often  takes  the  form  of  timidity.  The  time-serving  of 
the  profligate  means  a  desire  for  personal  gratification  ;  the  time-serving 
of  a  Bacon  means  too  great  a  readiness  to  take  the  world  as  it  is,  and  to 
use  questionable  tools  in  the  pursuit  of  vast  and  elevated  designs. 

The  Essays  reflect  these  characteristics.  They  are  the  thoughts  of  a 
philosopher  who  is  not  content  to  accept  any  commonplace  without  in- 
dependent examination ;  but  who  is  as  little  disposed  to  reject  an  opinion 
summarily  because  it  has  a  slightly  immoral  aspect  as  to  reject  a  scien- 
tific experiment  because  it  contradicts  an  established  theory.  We  must 
hear  what  the  vicious  man  has  to  say  for  himself,  as  well  as  listen  to  the 
virtuous.  He  shows  his  tendency  in  the  opening  essay.  The  dearest  of 
all  virtues  to  the  philosophic  mind  is  truth,  and  there  is  no  sincerer  lover 
of  such  truth  than  Bacon.  But  he  will  not  overlook  the  claims  of  false- 
hood. "  Truth  may,  perhaps,  come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that  showeth 
best  by  day ;  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price  of  a  diamond  or  carbuncle, 
that  showeth  best  in  varied  lights.  A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add 
pleasure."  That  famous  sentence  is  just  one  of  the  sayings  which  the 
decorous  moralist  is  apt  to  denounce  or  to  hide  away  in  dexterous  ver- 
biage. Bacon's  calm  recognition  of  the  fact  is  more  impressive,  and, 
perhaps,  not  really  less  moral.  The  essay  upon  Simulation  and  Dis- 
simnlation  may  suggest  more  qualms  to  the  rigorous.  Dissimulation, 
it  is  true,  is  condemned  as  a  "  faint  kind  of  policy  and  wisdom;  "  it  is 
the  "  weaker  sort  of  politicians  that  are  the  great  dissemblers."  But 
this  denunciation  has  to  be  refined  and  shaded  away.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  a  habit  of  secrecy  is  both  "  moral  and  politic."  But  secrecy  im- 
plies more ;  for  "  no  man  can  be  secret  except  he  give  himself  a  little 
scope  of  dissimulation ;  which  is,  as  it  were,  but  the  skirts  or  train  of 
secrecy."  But  if  secrecy  leads  to  dissimulation,  will  not  dissimulation 
imply  downright  simulation — in  plain  English,  lying  1  "  That,"  replies 
Bacon,  "  I  hold  more  culpable  and  less  politic,  except  it  be  in  rare  and 
great  matters."  He  enumerates  their  advantages,  and  their  counter- 
balancing disadvantages  ;  and  the  summing-up  is  one  of  his  characteristic 
sentences.  "  The  best  composition  and  temperature  is  to  love  openness  in 
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fame  and  opinion ;  secrecy  in  habit ;  dissimulation  in  seasonable  use  • 
and  a  power  to  feign  if  there  be  no  remedy." 

How  skilfully  the  claims  of  morality  and  policy  are  blended !  How 
delicately  we  slide  from  the  virtue  of  holding  our  tongues  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  occasional  lying  !  "  You  old  rogue  !  "  exclaims  the  severe 
moralist,  "  your  advice  is  simply — don't  lie,  unless  you  can  lie  to  your 
advantage,  and  without  loss  of  credit."  And  yet  it  really  seems,  if  we 
follow  Mr.  Spedding's  elaborate  investigations,  that  Bacon  lied  remai-kably 
little  for  a  statesman — especially  for  a  timid  statesman — in  an  age  of 
elaborate  intrigues.  I  fancy  that  the  student  of  recent  history  would 
admit  that  the  art  of  dexterous  equivocation  had  not  fallen  entirely  out 
of  use,  and  is  not  judged  -with  great  severity  when  an  opponent  asks  an 
awkward  question  in  Parliament.  A  cynic  might  even  declare  the  chief 
difference  to  be  that  we  now  disavow  the  principles  upon  which  we  really 
act,  and  so  lie  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others ;  whereas  Bacon  was  at  least 
true  to  himself,  and,  if  forced  to  adopt  a  theory  of  expediency,  would  not 
blink  the  fact.  It  is  this  kind  of  sincerity  to  which  the  Essays  owe  part 
of  their  charm  to  every  thoughtful  reader.  We  must  not  go  to  them 
for  lofty  or  romantic  morality — for  sayings  satisfactory  to  the  purist  or 
the  enthusiast.  We  have  a  morality,  rather,  which  has  been  refracted 
through  a  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  worldly  wisdom,  and  ready  to 
accept  the  compromises  which  a  man  who  mixes  with  his  fellows  on 
equal  terms  must  often  make  with  his  conscience.  He  is  no  hermit  to 
renounce  the  world,  for  the  world  is,  after  all,  a  great  fact;  nor  to  retire 
to  a  desert  because  the  air  of  cities  is  tainted  by  the  lungs  of  his  fellows. 
He  accepts  the  code  which  is  workable,  not  that  which  is  ideally  pure. 
He  loves  in  all  things  the  true  via  media.  He  objects  to  atheism,  for 
religion  is  politically  useful ;  but  he  is  quite  as  severe  upon  superstition, 
which  is  apt  to  generate  a  more  dangerous  fanaticism.  He  considers 
love  to  be  a  kind  of  excusable  weakness,  so  long  as  men  "  sever  it  wholly 
from  their  serious  aifairs  and  actions  of  life ; "  but  he  is  eloquent  and 
forcible  in  exalting  friendship,  without  which  a  man  may  as  well  "quit 
the  stage."  In  this,  indeed,  Bacon  (we  will  take  Mr.  Spedding's  view  of 
that  little  affair  about  Essex)  seems  to  have  spoken  from  his  own  ex- 
perience ;  and  in  spite  of  the  taint  of  worldliness,  the  feeling  that  there 
is  something  tepid  in  their  author's  nature,  a  certain  want  of  cordiality 
in  the  grasp  of  his  hand — we  feel  that  the  Essays  have  a  merit  beyond 
that  which  belongs  to  them  as  genuine  records  of  the  observation  of  life 
at  first  hand  by  a  man  of  vast  ability  and  varied  and  prolonged  ex- 
perience. They  show,  too,  a  marvellously  rich  and  sensitive  nature 
capable  of  wide  sympathies,  with  all  manner  of  interests,  devoted  to  a 
grand  and  far-reaching  ambition,  though  not  sufficiently  contemptuous 
of  immediate  expediency,  and  fully  appreciative  of  the  really  valuable 
elements  in  human  life.  If  he  has  the  weaknesses — he  has  also,  in  t 
surpassing  degree,  the  merits — of  a  true  cosmopolitan,  or  citizen  ol 
this  world,  whose  wisdom,  if  not  as  childlike  as  the  Christian  preachei 
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requires,  is  most  certainly  not  childish.  "When  we  add  the  literary 
genius  which  has  coined  so  many  pregnant  aphorisms,  and  stamped  even 
truisms  with  his  own  image  and  superscription,  we  can  understand  why 
the  Essays  have  come  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms. 

It  is  amusing  to  compare  Bacon  with  the  always  delightful  Fuller, 
in  regard  to  whom  Coleridge  declares  that  his  amazing  wit  has  deprived 
him  of  the  credit  due  to  his  soundness  of  judgment.  The  statement  does 
not  quite  cover  the  ground.  Fuller  in  the  Holy  and  Profane  State  and 
Bacon  in  the  Essays  have  each  given  us  a  short  sermon  upon  the  text 
Be  angry  and  sin  not.  Fuller  undoubtedly  makes  the  greatest  display  of 
intellectual  fireworks.  In  half-a-dozen  short  paragraphs,  he  gets  off  as 
many  witticisms,  good,  bad,  and  inimitable.  A  man  who  can't  be 
angry,  he  says,  is  like  the  Caspian  sea  which  never  ebbs  or  flows  :  to  be 
angry  on  slight  cause,  is  to  fire  the  beacons  at  the  landing  of  every 
cockboat :  you  should  beware  of  doing  irrevocable  mischief  when  you  are 
angry,  for  Samson's  hair  grew  again,  but  not  his  eyes  :  he  tells  us  that 
manna  did  not  corrupt  when  left  over  the  Sabbath,  whereas  anger  then 
corrupts  most  of  all :  and  then  we  have  that  irresistible  piece  of  ab- 
surdity which  so  delighted  Charles  Lamb ;  we  are  warned  not  to  take 
too  literally  the  apostle's  direction  not  to  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  our 
wrath,  for  "  then  might  our  wrath  lengthen  with  the  days,  and  men  in 
Greenland,  where  day  lasts  above  a  quarter  of  the  year,  might  have 
plentiful  scope  of  revenge."  Undoubtedly  Fuller's  astonishing  ingenuity 
in  striking  out  illustrations  of  this  kind,  excites,  as  Coleridge  says,  our 
sense  of  the  wonderful.  If  we  read  in  search  of  amusement,  we  are 
rewarded  at  every  page ;  we  shall  never  fail  to  make  a  bag  in  beating  his 
coverts  :  and  beyond  a  doubt  we  shall  bring  back  as  well  a  healthy  liking 
for  the  shrewd  lively  simplicity  which  has  provided  them.  But  it  is 
equally  undeniable  that  Fuller  never  takes  the  trouble  to  distinguish 
between  an  illustration  which  really  gives  light  to  our  feet  and  a  sudden 
flash  of  brilliancy  which  disappears  to  leave  the  obscurity  unchanged. 
He  cannot  refrain  from  a  ludicrous  analogy,  which  is  often  all  the  more 
amusing  just  because  it  is  preposterously  inapplicable.  Here  and  there 
"we  have  a  really  brilliant  stroke  and  then  an  audacious  pun,  not, 
perhaps,  a  play  upon  words,  but  a  play  upon  ideas  which  is  quite  as 
superficial.  At  bottom  we  feel  that  the  excellent  man  has  expended  his 
energy,  not  in  "  chewing  and  digesting  "  the  formula  which  serves  him 
for  a  text,  but  in  overlaying  it  with  quaint  conceits.  Bacon  gives  us  no 
such  flashes  of  wit,  though  certainly  not  from  inability  to  supply  them  ; 
but  he  says  a  thing  which  we  remember  :  "  Men  must  beware  that 
they  carry  their  anger  rather  with  scorn  than  with  fear,  so  that  they  may 
seein  to  be  rather  above  the  injury  than  below  it ;  which  is  a  thing  easily 
done,  if  a  man  will  give  a  law  to  himself  in  it."  The  remark  is  doubtless 
old  enough  in  substance ;  but  it  reveals  at  once  the  man  who  does  not 
allow  a  truism  to  run  through  his  mind  without  weighing  or  testing  it ; 
who  has  impartially  considered  the  uses  of  anger  and  the  proper  mode 
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of  disciplining  it;  and  who  can  aid  us  with  a  judicious  hint  or  two  as 
to  the  best  plan  of  making  others  angry,  an  art  of  great  utility,  whatever 
its  morality,  in  many  affairs  of  life. 

The  essay,  as  Bacon  understood  it,  is  indeed  a  trying  form  of  utterance. 
A  man  must  be  very  confident  of  the  value  of  his  own  meditations  upon 
things  in  general,  and  of  his  capacity  for  "  looking  wiser  than  any  man 
ever  really  was  "  before  he  should  venture  to  adopt  his  form.  I  cannot 
remember  any  English  book  deserving  to  be  put  in  the  same  class, 
unless  it  be  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  essays,  the  Statesman  and  Notes  upon 
Life,  which  have  the  resemblance  at  least  of  reflecting,  in  admirably 
graceful  English,  the  mellowed  wisdom  of  a  cultivated  and  meditative 
mind,  which  has  tested  commonplaces  by  the  realities  of  the  world  and  its 
business.  But  a  few  men  have  thoughts  which  will  bear  being  pre- 
sented simply  and  straightforwardly,  and  which  have  specific  gravity 
enough  to  dispense  with  adventitious  aids.  A  Frenchman  can  always 
season  his  wisdom  with  epigram,  and  coins  his  reflections  into  the 
form  of  detached  pensees.  But  our  language  or  our  intellect  is  too 
blunt  for  such  jewellery  in  words.  "We  cannot  match  Pascal,  or  Rochefou- 
cauld, or  Vauvenargues,  or  Chamfort.  Our  modes  of  expression  are 
lumbering,  and  seem  to  have  been  developed  rather  in  the  pulpit  than  in 
the  rapid  interchange  of  animated  conversation.  The  essay  after  Bacon 
did  not  crystallise  into  separate  drops  of  sparkling  wit,  but  became 
more  continuous,  less  epigrammatic,  and  easier  in  its  flow.  Cowley  just 
tried  his  hand  at  the  art  enough  to  make  us  regret  that  he  did  not  give 
us  more  prose  and  fewer  Pindarics.  Sir  William  Temple's  essays  give 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  statesman  who  has  for  once  realised  the 
dream  so  often  cherished  in  vain,  of  a  retirement  to  books  and  gardens ; 
but  the  thought  is  too  superficial  and  the  style  too  slipshod  for  enduring 
popularity  ;  and  that  sturdy,  hot-headed,  pugnacious,  and  rather  priggish 
moralist,  Jeremy  Collier,  poured,  out  some  hearty,  rugged  essays,  which 
make  us  like  the  man,  but  feel  that  he  is  too  much  of  the  pedagogue, 
brandishing  a  birch-rod  wherewith  to  whip  our  sins  out  of  us.  The 
genuine  essayist  appeared  with  Steele  and  Addison  and  their  countless 
imitators.  Some  salvage  from  the  vast  mass  of  periodicals  which  have 
sunk  into  the  abysses  appears  upon  our  shelves  in  the  shape  of  forty  odd 
volumes,  duly  annotated  and  expounded  by  laborious  commentators.  It 
is  amusing  to  glance  over  the  row,  from  the  Tatler  to  the  Looker-on, 
from  the  days  of  Steele  to  those  of  Cumberland  and  Mackenzie,  the 
"  Man  of  Feeling,"  and  reflect  upon  the  simple-mindedness  of  our  great- 
grandfathers. Nothing  brings  back  to  us  more  vividly  the  time  of  the 
good  old  British  "  gentlewoman ;  "  the  contemporary  of  the  admirable 
Mrs.  Chapone  and  Mrs.  Carter,  who  even  contributed  short  papers  to  the 
Rambler,  and  regarded  the  honour  as  a  patent  of  immortality;  who 
formed  Richardson's  court,  and  made  tea  for  Johnson;  who  wrote 
letters  about  the  "  improvement  of  the  mind,"  and  at  times  ventured 
upon  a  translation  of  a  classical  moralist,  but  enquired  with  some 
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i  anxiety  whether  a  knowledge  of  Latin  was  consistent  with  the  delicacy 
of  the  female  sex ;  and  thought .  it  a  piece  of  delicate  flattery  when  a 
male  author  condescended  to  write  down  to  the  level  of  their  comprehen- 
sion. Lady  Mary  seems  to  have  been  the  only  woman  of  the  century 
who  really  felt  herself  entitled  to  a  claim  of  intellectual  equality ;  and 
the  feminine  aiithor  was  regarded  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  modern 
lady  in  the  hunting-field.  It  was  a  question  whether  she  should  be 

;  treated  with  exceptional  forbearance,  or  warned  off  a  pursuit  rather  too 
rough  for  a  true  womanly  occupation.  Johnson's  famous  comparison  of 
the  preaching  women  to  the  dancing  clogs  gives  the  general  sentiment. 
They  were  not  admired  for  writing  well,  but  for  writing  at  all. 

"We  have  changed  all  this,  and  there  is  something  pathetic  in  the 

i  tentative  and  modest  approaches  of  our  grandmothers  to  the  pursuits  in 

:  which  their  granddaughters  have  achieved  the  rights  and  responsibilities 

,  of  equal  treatment. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  in  reading  the  whole  Spectator  and 

:  its  successors,  that  this  audience  is  always  in  the  background.     It  is 

i  literature  written  by  gentlemen  for  ladies — that  is,  for  persons  disposed  to 
sit  at  gentlemen's  feet.  Bacon  is  delivering  his  thoughts  for  the  guidance 
of  thoughtful  aspirants  to  fame;  and  Temple  is  acting  the  polished 
statesman  in  the  imagined  presence  of  wits  and  courtiers.  But  Steele  and 
Addison  make  it  their  express  boast  that  they  write  for  the  good  of 
women,  who  have  hitherto  been  limited  to  an  intellectual  diet  of 

;  decent  devotional  works  or  of  plays  and  romances.  The  Spectator  is 
to  lie  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  morning  dish  of  chocolate ;  and 
every  writer  in  a  periodical  knows  how  carefully  he  must  bear  in  mind 
the  audience  for  which  he  is  catering.  The  form  once  fixed  was  preserved 
throughout  the  century  with  a  persistency  characteristic  of  the  sheep-like 
race  of  authors.  Every  successor  tried  to  walk  in  Addison's  footsteps. 
The  World,  as  somebody  tells  us,  was  the  Ulysses'  bow  in  which  all  the 
wits  of  the  day  tried  their  strength.  The  fine  gentlemen,  like  Chester- 
field and  Walpole,  too  nice  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  ordinary  denizens 
of  Grub  Street,  ventured  into  this  select  arena  with  the  encouragement 
of  some  easily  dropped  mask  of  anonymity.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  on 
•what  easy  terms  glory  was  to  be  won  by  such  achievements.  There  was 
the  exemplary  Mr.  Grove,  of  Taunton,  who  wrote  a  paper  in  the  /Specta- 
tor, which,  according  to  Johnson,  was  "  one  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the 
English  language,"  though  I  suppose  but  few  of  my  readers  can  recollect 
a  word  of  it,  and  Mr.  Ince,  of  Gray's  Inn,  who  frequented  Tom's  Coffee 
House,  and  was  apparently  revered  by  other  frequenters  on  the  strength 
of  a  compliment  from  Steele  to  some  contributions  never  identified. 
Nay,  a  certain  Mr.  Elphinstone,  seen  in  the  flesh  by  Hazlitt,  was  sur- 
rounded for  fifty  years  by  a  kind  of  faint  halo  of  literary  fame,  because 
ho  had  discharged  the  humble  duty  of  translating  the  mottoes  to  the 
Rambler.  The  fame,  indeed,  has  not  been  very  enduring.  We  have 
lost  our  appetite  for  this  simple  food.  Very  few  people,  we  may  suspect, 
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give  their  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  Addison,  any  more  than  a 
youthful  versifier  tries  to  catch  the  echo  of  Pope.     We  are  rather  disposed 
to  laugh  at  the  classical  motto  which  serves  in  place  of  a  text,  and  must 
have  given  infinite  trouble  to  some  unfortunate  scribblers.     The  gentle 
raillery  of  feminine  foibles  in  dress  or  manners  requires  to  be  renewed 
in  every  generation  with  the  fashions  to  which  it  refers.    The  novelettes 
are  of  that  kind  of  literature  which  are  too  much  like  tracts,  insipid 
to  tastes  accustomed  to  the  full-blown  novel  developed  in  later  times. 
A  classical  allegory  or  a  so-called  Eastern  tale  has  become  a  puerility  like 
the  old-fashioned  pastoral.     We  half  regret  the  days  when  a  man  with 
a  taste  for  fossils  or  butterflies  was  called  a  virtuoso,  and  considered  an 
unfailing  butt  for  easy  ridicule ;  but  we  are  too  much  under  the  thumb  of 
the  scientific  world  to  reveal  our  sentiments.     And  as  for  the  criticism, 
with  its  elaborate  inanities  about  the  unities  and  the  rules  of  epic  poetry, 
and  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  M.  Bossu,  we  look  down  upon  it  from 
the  heights  of  philosophical  aesthetics,  and  rejoice  complacently  in  the 
infallibility  of  modern  tastes.     Were  it  not  for  Sir  Roger  de  Coverky, 
the   old-fashioned  essay  would  be  well-nigh  forgotten,  except  by  some 
examiner  who  wants  a  bit  of  pure  English  to  be  turned  into  Latin  prose. 
Oblivion  of  this   kind   is   the  natural   penalty  of  labouring  upon 
another  man's  foundations.     There  is  clearly  a  presumption  that  the 
form  struck  out  by  Addison  would  not  precisely  suit  Fielding  or  John- 
son or  Goldsmith ;  and  accordingly  we  read  Tom  Jones  and  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  and  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  without  troubling  ourselves  to 
glance  at  the  Champion  or  the  Covent  Garden  Journal.   We  make  a  per- 
functory study  even  of  the  Bee  and  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  and  are  irre- 
verent about  the  Rambler.   We  may  find  in  them,  indeed,  abundant  traces 
of  Fielding's  rough  irony  and  hearty  common-sense,  and  of  Goldsmith's 
delicate  humour  and  felicity  of  touch ;  but  Goldsmith,  when  forced  to 
continuous  dissertation,  has  to  spin  his  thread  too  fine,  and  Fielding 
seems  to  be  uncomfortably  cramped  within  the  narrow  limits  of  tht 
essay.    The  Rambler  should  not  have  a  superfluous  word  said  against  it 
for  the  very  name  has  become  a  kind  of  scarecrow ;  and  yet  any  one  wh( 
will  skip  most  of  the  criticisms  and  all  the  amusing  passages  may  sucl 
much  profitable  and  not  unpleasing  melancholy  out  of  its  ponderou1 
pages.     It  is  all  the  pleasanter  for  its  contrast  to  the  kind  of  jaunt; 
optimism  which  most  essayists  adopt  as  most  congenial  to  easy-goin 
readers.     I  like  to  come  upon  one  of  Johnson's  solemn  utterances  of 
conviction  of  the  radical   wretchedness   of  life.      "The  cure  for  th 
greatest  part  of  human  miseries  is  not  radical  but  palliative.     Infelicit 
is  involved  in  corporeal  nature,  and  interwoven  with  our  being;  a 
attempts,  therefore,  to  decline  it  wholly  are  useless  and  vain ;  the  armi< 
of  pain  send  their  arrows  against  us  on  every  side ;  the  choice  is  onl 
between  those  which  are  more  or  less  sharp,  or  tinged  with  poison  < 
greater  or  less  malignity ;  and  the  strongest  armour  which  reason  ca 
supply  will  only  blunt  their  points,   but  cannot  repel  them." 
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melancholy  monotone  of  sadness,  coming  from  a  brave  and  much- 
enduring  nature,  is  impressive,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would 
make  rather  severe  reading  at  a  tea-table — even  when  presided  over  by 
that  ornament  to  her  sex,  the  translator  of  Epictetus.  And  poor 
Johnson,  being  painfully  sensible  that  he  must  not  deviate  too  far  from 
his  Addison,  makes  an  elephantine  gambol  or  two  with  a  very  wry  face  ; 
and  is  only  comical  by  his  failure. 

I  take  it,  in  fact,  to  be  established  that  within  his  special  and  narrow 
province  Addison  was  unique.  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt  tried  to  exalt 
Steele  above  his  colleague.  We  can  perfectly  understand  their  affection 
for  the  chivalrous,  warm-hearted  Irishman.  When  a  virtuous  person 
rebukes  the  extravagance  of  a  thoughtless  friend  by  the  broad  hint  of 
putting  an  execution  into  his  house,  we  naturally  take  part  with  the 
offender.  We  have  a  sense  that  Addison  got  a  little  more  than  his  deserts 
in  this  world,  whilst  Steele  got  a  little  less,  and  we  wish  to  make  the 
balance  even.  And  to  some  extent  this  applies  in  a  literary  sense.  Steele 
has  more  warmth  and  pathos  than  Addison ;  he  can  speak  of  women 
without  the  patronising  tone  of  his  leader,  and  would  hardly,  like  him, 
have  quoted  for  their  benefit  the  famous  theory  of  Pericles  as  to  their 
true  glory.  And,  yet,  it  does  not  want  any  refined  criticism  to  recognise 
Addison's  superiority.  Steele's  admirers  have  tried  to  vindicate  for 
him  a  share  in  Sir  Roger ;  but  any  one  who  reads  the  papers  in  which 
that  memorable  character  is  described,  will  see  that  all  the  really  fine 
touches  are  contributed  by  Addison.  Steele  took  one  of  the  most  pro- 
mising incidents,  the  courtship  of  the  widow,  and  the  paper  in  which 
this  appears  is  the  furthest  below  the  general  level.  To  have  created  Sir 
Roger — the  forefather  of  so  many  exquisite  characters,  for  surely  he  is 
closely  related  to  Parson  Adams,  and  Uncle  Toby,  and  Doctor  Primrose, 
and  Colonel  Newcome — is  Addison's  greatest  achievement,  and  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  man.  For  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  some 
injustice  is  done  to  Addison  when  grave  writers  like  M.  Taine,  for  ex- 
ample, treat  him  seriously  as  a  novelist  or  a  political  theorist,  or  even  as 
a  critic.  Judged  by  any  severe  standard,  his  morality  and  his  political 
dissertations  and  his  critical  disquisitions — the  immortal  papers,  for  ex- 
ample, upon  the  Irnagination_and  upon  Paradise  Lost — are  puerile  enough. 
With  all  our  love  of  sermons,  we  can  be  almost  as  much  bored  as  M. 
Taine  himself  by  some  of  Addison's  prosings.  The  charm  of  the  man 
is  just  in  the  admirable  simplicity  of  which  Sir  Roger  is  only  an  imagin- 
ative projection.  Addison,  it  is  true,  smiles  at  the  knight's  little  absur- 
dities from  the  platform  of  superior  scholarship.  He  feels  himself  to  be 
on  the  highest  level  of  the  culture  of  his  time — a  scholar,  a  gentleman — • 
fit  to  sit  in  council  with  Somers,  or  to  interpret  the  speculations  of 
Locke.  But  at  bottom  he  is  precisely  of  the  same  material  as  the  fine  old 
squire  with  whom  he  sympathises.  His  simplicity  is  not  destroyed  by 
learning  to  write  Latin  verses  or  even  by  becoming  a  Secretary  of  State. 
8ir  Roger  does  not  accept  the  teaching  of  his  chaplain  with  more  reve- 
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rence  than  Addison  feels  for  Tillotson  and  the  admirable  Dr.  Scott,  whose 
authority  has  become  very  faded  for  us.  The  squire  accepts  Baker's 
chronicle  as  his  sole  and  infallible  authority  in  all  matters  of  history  ;  but 
Addison's  history  would  pass  muster  just  as  little  with  Mr.  Freeman  or  Dr. 
Stubbs.  We  smile  at  Sir  Roger's  satisfaction  with  the  progress  of  the 
Church  of  England  when  a  rigid  dissenter  eats  plentifully  of  his  Christ- 
mas plum-porridge  ;  but  there  is  something  almost  equally  simple- 
minded  in  Addison's  conviction  that  the  prosecutors  of  Sacheverell  had 
spoken  the  very  last  words  of  political  wisdom,  and  even  the  good  Sir 
Roger's  criticisms  of  the  Distressed  Mother  are  not  much  simpler  in 
substance,  though  less  ambitious  in  form,  than  Addison's  lectures  upon 
similar  topics.  Time  has  put  us  as  much  beyond  the  artist  as  the  artist 
was  beyond  his  model,  and,  though  he  is  in  part  the  accomplice,  he  must 
also  be  taken  as  partly  the  object  of  some  good-humoured  ridicule.  We 
cannot  sit  at  his  feet  as  a  political  teacher ;  but  we  see  that  his  politics 
really  mean  the  spontaneous  sympathy  of  a  kindly  and  generous  nature, 
which  receives  a  painful  jar  from  the  sight  of  bigotry  and  oppression. 
His  theology,  as  M.  Taine  rather  superfluously  insists,  represents  the 
frigid  and  prosaic  type  of  contemporary  divines ;  but  it  is  only  the  ex- 
ternal covering  of  that  tender  sentiment  of  natural  piety  to  which  we 
owe  some  of  the  most  exquisite  hymns  in  the  language.  In  short,  the 
occasional  pretentiousness  of  the  man,  when  he  wants  to  deliver  ex 
cathedrd  judgments  upon  points  of  criticism  and  morality,  becomes  a 
very  venial  and  rather  amusing  bit  of  affectation.  It  shows  only  the 
docility — perhaps  rather  excessive — with  which  a  gentle  and  rather 
timid  intellect  accepts,  at  their  own  valuation,  the  accepted  teachers  of 
his  day;  and,  having  put  away  all  thoughts  of  judging  him  by  an 
inapplicable  standard,  we  can  enjoy  him  for  what  he  really  is  without 
further  qualification  ;  we  can  delight  in  the  urbanity  which  is  the  indi- 
cation of  a  childlike  nature  unspoilt  by  familiarity  with  the  world  ;  we 
can  admire  equally  the  tenderness,  guided  by  playful  fancy,  of  the  Vision 
of  Mirza,  or  the  legend  of  Marraton  and  Yaratilda,  and  the  passages  in 
which  he  amuses  himself  with  some  such  trifle  as  ladies' patches,  handling 
his  plaything  so  dexterously  as  never  to  be  too  ponderous,  whilst  some- 
how preserving,  by  mere  unconscious  wit,  an  air  as  of  amiable  wisdom 
relaxing  for  a  moment  from  severer  thought.  Addison's  imitators 
flounder  awkwardly  enough,  for  the  most  part,  in  attempting  to  repeat 
a  performance  which  looks  so  easy  after  its  execution ;  but  in  truth,  the 
secret,  though  it  may  be  an  open  one,  is  not  easily  appropriated.  You 
have  only  to  acquire  Addison's  peculiar  nature,  his  delicacy  of  percep- 
tion, his  tenderness  of  nature  held  in  check  by  excessive  sensibility,  his 
generosity  of  feeling  which  can  never  hurry  him  out  of  the  safe  entrench- 
ment of  thorough  respectability,  his  intense  appreciation  of  all  that  is 
pure  and  beautiful  so  long  as  it  is  also  of  good  report — you  must  have, 
in  short,  the  fine  qualities  along  with  the  limitations  of  his  character, 
and  then  you  will  spontaneously  express,  in  this  kind  of  lambent 
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humour,  the  quiet,  sub-sarcastic  playfulness  which  could  gleam  out  so 
delightfully  when  he  was  alone  with  a  friend,  or  with  his  pen,  and  a 
bottle  of  port  to  give  him  courage. 

Essay-writing,  thus  understood,  is  as  much  one  of  the  lost  arts  as 
good  letter-writing  or  good  talk.     We  are  too  distracted,  too  hurried. 
The   town   about   which   these  essayists  are  always  talking,   meant  a 
limited  society ;  it  has  now  become  a  vast  chaos  of  distracted  atoms, 
whirled  into  momentary  contact,  but  not  coalescing   into  permanent 
groups.     A  sensitive,  reserved  Addison  would  go  to  his  club  in  the  days 
when  a  club  meant  a  social  gathering  instead  of  an  oppressive  house  of 
call  for  1,200  gentlemen,  glaring  mutual  distrust  across  their  newspaper. 
He  has  his  recognised  corner  at  the  coffee-house,  where  he  could  listen 
undisturbed  to  the  gossip  of  the  regular  frequenters.     He  would  retire 
to  his  lodgings  with  a  chosen  friend,  and  gradually  thaw  under  the 
influence  of  his  bottle  and  his  pipe  of  tobacco,  till  he  poured  out  his 
little  speculations  to  his  companion,  or  wrote  them  down  for  an  audience 
which  he  knew  as  a  country  parson  knows  his  congregation.     He  could 
make  little  confidential  jokes  to  the  public,  for  the  public  was  only  an 
enlarged  circle  of  friends.     At  the  present  day,  such  a  man,  for  he  was 
a  man  of  taste  and  reflection,  finds  society  an  intolerable  bore.     He 
goes  into  it  to  be  one  of  a  crowd  assembled  for  a  moment  to  be  dispersed 
in  a  dozen  different  crowds  to-morrow ;  he  is  stuck  down  at  a  dinner- 
table  between  a  couple  of  strangers,  and  has  not  time  to  break  the  ice 
or  get  beyond  the  conventional  twaddle,  unless,  indeed,  he  meets  some 
intrepid  talker,  who  asks  him  between  the  soup  and  the  fish  whether  he 
believes  in  the  equality  of  the  sexes  or  the  existence  of  a  Deity.     He 
is  lucky  if  he  can  count  upon  meeting  his  best  friends  once  in  a  fort- 
night.    He  becomes  famous,  not  to  be  the  cherished  companion  of  the 
day,  but  to  be  mobbed  by  a  crowd.     He  may  become  a  recluse,  nowhere 
more  easily  than  in  London ;  but  then  he  can  hardly  write  effective 
essays  upon  life ;  or  he  may  throw  himself  into  some  of  the  countless 
"  movements  "  of  the  day,  and  will  have  to  be  in  too  deadly  earnest  for 
the  pleasant  interchange  of  social  persifnage  with  a  skilful  blending  of 
lively  and  severe.     The  little  friendly  circle  of  sympathetic  hearers  is 
broken  up  for  good  or  bad,  dissolved  into  fragments  and  whirled  into 
mad  confusion ;  and  the  talker  on  paper  must  change  his  tone  as  his 
audience  is  dispersed.     Undoubtedly  in  some  ways  the  present  day  is 
not  merely  favourable  to  essay-writing  but  a  very  paradise  for  essayists. 
Our  magazines  and  journals  ai-e  full  of  excellent  performances.     But 
their  character  is  radically  changed.     They  are  serious  discussions  of 
important  questions,  where  a  man  puts  a  whole  system  of  philosophy 
into  a  dozen  pages.     Or  else  they  differ  from  the  old-fashioned  essay  as 
the  address  of  a  mob-orator   differs   from   a   speech   to   an   organised 
assembly.     The  writer  has  not  in  his  eye  a  little  coterie  of  recognised 
authority,  but  is  competing  with  countless  rivals  to  catch  the  ear  of 
that  vague  and  capricious  personage,  the  general  reader.     Sometimes 
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the  general  reader  likes  slow  twaddle,  and  sometimes  a  spice  of  scandal } 
but  he  is  terribly  apt  to  take  irony  for  a  personal  insult,  and  to  mistake 
delicacy  for  insipidity.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  one  kind  of  authority 
has  become  more  imposing  than  ever.  We  are  greatly  exercised  in  our 
minds  by  the  claims  of  the  scientific  critic ;  but  that  only  explains  why 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  write  about  essay-writing  than  to  write  an  essay 
oneself. 

Some  men,  indeed,  have  enough  of  the  humourist  or  the  philosopher 
to  withdraw  from  the  crush  and  indulge  in  very  admirable  speculations. 
Essays  may  be  mentioned  which,  though  less  popular  than  some  down- 
right twaddle,  have  a  better  chance  of  endurance.  But,  apart  from  the 
most  modern  performances,  some  of  the  very  best  of  English  essays  came 
from  the  school  which  in  some  sense  continued  the  old  traditions.  The 
"  cockneys  "  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  still  talked  about  the 
"town,"  as  a  distinct  entity.  Charles  Lamb's  supper  parties  were 
probably  the  last  representatives  of  the  old-fashioned  club.  Lamb, 
indeed,  was  the  pet  of  a  little  clique  of  familiars,  standing  apart  from 
the  great  world — not  like  Addison,  the  favourite  of  a  society,  including 
the  chief  political  and  social  leaders  of  the  day.  The  cockneys  formed 
only  a  small  and  a  rather  despised  section  of  society ;  but  they  had  not 
been  swamped  and  overwhelmed  in  the  crowd.  London  was  not  a 
shifting  caravanserai,  a  vague  aggregate  of  human  beings,  from  which 
all  traces  of  organic  unity  had  disappeared.  Names  like  Kensington 
or  Hampstead  still  suggested  real  places,  with  oldest  inhabitants  and 
local  associations,  not  confusing  paraphrases  for  arbitrary  fragments 
of  S.  or  IS".  \V.  The  Temple  had  its  old  benchers,  men  who  had  lived 
there  under  the  eyes  of  neighbours,  and  whose  personal  characteristics 
were  known  as  accurately  as  in  any  country  village.  The  theatre  of 
Lamb's  day  was  not  one  amongst  many  places  of  amusement,  with  onl; 
such  claims  as  may  be  derived  from  the  star  of  the  moment ;  but  a  bod 
with  imposing  historical  associations,  which  could  trace  back  its  continuity 
through  a  dynasty  of  managers,  from  Sheridan  to  Garrick,  and  so  to 
Gibber  and  Betterton,  and  the  companies  which  exulted  in  the  name 
of  the  King's  servants.  When  sitting  in  the  pit,  he  seemed  to  be 
taking  the  very  place  of  Steele,  and  might  still  listen  to  the  old 
"  artificial  comedy,"  for  which  we  have  become  too  moral  or  too 
squeamish.  To  read  Elia's  essays  is  to  breathe  that  atmosphere  again ; 
and  to  see  that  if  Lamb  did  not  write  for  so  definite  a  circle  as  the  old 
essayists,  he  is  still  representing  a  class  with  cherished  associations,  and 
a  distinctive  character.  One  should  be  a  bit  of  a  cockney  fully  to  enjoy 
his  writing  ;  to  be  able  to  reconstruct  the  picturesque  old  London  with 
its  quaint  and  grotesque  aspects.  For  Lamb  is  nowhere  more  himself 
than  in  the  humorous  pathos  with  which  he  dwells  upon  the  rapidly 
vanishing  peculiarities  of  the  old-fashioned  world. 

Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Hazlitt  may  be  taken  to  represent  this  last 
phase  of  the  old  town  life  before  the  town  had  become  a  wilderness, 
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They  have  all  Written  admirable  essays,  though  Hunt's  pure  taste  and 
graceful  style  scarcely  atone  for  the  want  of  force  or  idiosyncrasy.  No 
such  criticism  could  be  made  against  his  friends.  Lamb  was  not  only 
the  pet  of  his  own  clique,  but  the  pet  of  all  subsequent  critics.  To  say 
anything  against  him  would  be  to  provoke  indignant  remonstrance.  An 
attack  upon  him  would  resemble  an  insult  to  a  child.  Yet  I  will  ven- 
ture to  confess  that  Lamb  has  some  of  the  faults  from  which  no  favourite 
of  a  little  circle  is  ever  quite  free.  He  is  always  on  the  verge  of  affec- 
tation, and  sometimes  trespasses  beyond  the  verge.  There  is  a  self- 
consciousness  about  him  which  in  some  moods  is  provoking.  There  is  a 
certain  bigotry  about  most  humourists  (as  of  a  spoilt  child)  which  has 
become  a  little  tiresome.  People  have  come  to  talk  as  if  a  sense  of 
humour  were  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  To  have  it  is  to  be  free  of  a 
privileged  class,  possessed  of  an  esoteric  system  of  critical  wisdom.  To 
be  without  it  is  to  be  a  wretched  matter-of-fact  utilitarian  pedant.  The 
professed  humourist  considers  the  rest  of  mankind  as  though  they 
were  deprived  of  a  faculty,  incapable  of  a  relish  for  the  finest  literary 
flavours.  Lamb  was  one  of  the  first  representatives  of  this  theory,  and 
is  always  tacitly  warning  off  the  profane  vulgar,  typified  by  the  prosaic 
Scotchman  who  pointed  out  that  his  wish  to  see  Burns  instead  of  Burns' 
son  was  impracticable,  inasmuch  as  the  poet  himself  was  dead.  The 
pretension  is,  of  course,  put  forward  by  Lamb  in  the  most  amiable  way, 
but  it  remains  a  pretension.  Most  people  are  docile  enough  to  accept  at 
his  own  valuation,  or  at  that  of  his  admirers,  any  man  who  claims  a 
special  privilege,  and  think  it  wise  to  hold  their  tongues  if  they  do  not 
perceive  it  to  be  fully  justified  by  the  facts.  But  I  admit  that,  after  a 
certain  quantity  of  Lamb,  I  begin  to  feel  a  sympathy  for  the  unimagina- 
tive Scotchman.  I  think  that  he  has  something  to  say  for  himself. 
Lamb,  for  example,  was  a  most  exquisite  critic  of  the  authors  in  whom 
he  delighted.  Nobody  has  said  such  admirable  things  about  the  old 
English  dramatists,  and  a  little  exaggeration  may  be  forgiven  to  so 
genuine  a  worshipper.  But  he  helped  to  start  the  nuisance  of  "  appre- 
ciative criticism,"  which  proceeds  on  the  assumptive  fancy  that  it  neces- 
sarily shows  equal  insight  and  geniality  to  pick  up  pebbles  or  real  jewels 
from  the  rubbish-heaps  of  time.  Lamb  certainly  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  the  extravagance  of  his  followers.  But  this  exaltation  of  the  tastes 
or  fancies  of  a  little  coterie  has  always  its  dangers,  and  that  is  what  limits 
one's  affection  for  Lamb.  Nobody  can  delight  too  much  in  the  essay 
upon  roast  pig — the  apologue  in  which  contains  as  much  sound  philo- 
sophy as  fine  humour — or  in  Mrs.  Battle's  opinions  upon  whist,  or  the 
description  of  Christ's  Hospital,  or  the  old  benchers  of  the  Temple,  or 
Oxford  in  the  Long  Vacation.  Only  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  feeling 
which  besets  me  when  I  am  ordered  to  worship  the  idol  of  any  small 
sect.  Accept  their  shibboleths,  and  everything  will  go  pleasantly.  The 
underlying  conceit  and  dogmatism  will  only  turn  its  pleasanter  side 
towards  you,  and  show  itself  in  tinging  the  admirable  sentiments  with 
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a  slight  affectation.  Yet,  one  wants  a  little  more  fresh  air,  and  one 
does  not  like  to  admire  upon,  compulsion.  Lamb's  manner  is  inimit- 
ably graceful ;  but  it  reminds  one  just  a  little  too  much  of  an  ancient 
beau,  retailing  his  exquisite  compliments,  and  putting  his  hearers  on 
their  best  behaviour.  Perhaps  it  shows  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
but  I  should  be  glad  if  now  and  then  he  could  drop  his  falsetto  and  come 
out  of  his  little  entrenchment  of  elaborate  reserve.  I  should  feel  cer- 
tain that  I  see  the  natural  man.  "  I  am  all  over  sophisticated,"  says 
Lamb,  accounting  for  his  imperfect  sympathy  with  Quakers,  "  with 
humours,  fancies  craving  hourly  sympathy.  I  must  have  books,  pic- 
tures, theatres,  chitchat,  scandal,  jokes,  antiquities,  and  a  thousand  whim- 
whams  which  their  simpler  taste  could  do  without."  There  are  times 
when  the  simpler  taste  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  most  skilful  dandling 
of  whim  whams ;  and  it  is  at  those  times  that  one  revolts  not  exactly 
against  Lamb,  but  against  the  intolerance  of  true  Lamb  worshippers. 

The  reader  who  is  tired  of  Lamb's  delicate  confections,  and  wants  a  bit 
of  genuine  nature,  a  straightforward  uncompromising  utterance  of  anti- 
pathy and  indignation,  need  not  go  far.  Hazlitt  will  serve  his  turn ; 
and  for  that  reason  I  can  very  often  read  Hazlitt  with  admiration  whe 
Lamb  rather  palls  upon  me.  If  Hazlitt  has  the  weaknesses  of  a  cocl 
they  take  a  very  different  form.  He  could  hardly  have  been  the  ideal  of 
any  sect  which  did  not  enjoy  frequent  slaps  in  the  face  from  the  object  < 
its  worship.  He  has  acquired,  to  an  irritating  degree,  the  temper  char 
teristic  of  a  narrow  provincial  sect.  He  has  cherished  and  brooded  over 
the  antipathies  with  which  he  started,  and,  from  time  to  time,  has  added 
new  dislikes  and  taken  up  grudges  against  his  old  friends.  He  has  not 
sufficient  culture  to  understand  fully  the  bearings  of  his  own  theories ; 
and  quarrels  with  those  who  should  be  his  allies.  He  has  another  charac- 
teristic which,  to  my  mind,  is  less  pardonable.  He  is  not  only  egotistical, 
which  one  may  forgive,  but  there  is  something  rather  ungentlemanlike 
about  his  egotism.  There  is  a  rather  offensive  tone  of  self-assertion, 
thickly  masked  as  self-depreciation.  I  should  be  slow  to  say  that  he 
was  envious,  for  that  is  one  of  the  accusations  most  easily  made  and 
least  capable  of  being  proved,  against  any  one  who  takes  an  independent 
view  of  contemporary  celebrities  ;  but  he  has  the  tone  of  a  man  with  a 
grievance ;  and  the  grievances  are  the  shocks  which  his  vanity  has 
received  from  a  want  of  general  appreciation.  There  is  something 
petty  in  the  spirit  which  takes  the  world  into  its  confidence  upon  such 
matters ;  and  his  want  of  reticence  takes  at  times  a  more  offensive  form. 
He  is  one  of  the  earliest  "interviewers,"  and  revenges  himself  upon 
men  who  have  been  more  popular  than  himself  by  cutting  portraits  of 
them  as  they  appeared  to  him.  Altogether  he  is  a  man  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  without  a  certain  distrust ;  and  that,  as  I  fancy, 
is  the  true  reason  for  his  want  of  popularity.  No  literary  skill  will 
make  average  readers  take  kindly  to  a  man  who  does  not  attract  by 
some  amiable  quality. 
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In  fact,  some  explanation  is  needed,  for  otherwise  we  'could  hardly 
iccount  for  the  comparative  neglect  of  some  of  the  ablest  essays  in  the 
anguage.     We  may  be  very  fine  fellows  now,  but  we  cannot  write  like 
-Hazlitt,  says  a  critic  who  is  more  likely  than  any  one  to  falsify  his  own 
insertions.     And  when  I  take  up  one  of  Hazlitt's  volumes  of  essays,  I 
im  very  much  inclined  at  times  to  agree  with  the  assertion.     They  are 
ipt,  it  is  true,  to  leave  a  rather  unpleasant  flavour  upon  the  palate. 
There  is  a  certain  acidity  ;  a  rather  petulant  putting  forwards  of  little 
|;rotchets  or  personal  dislikes ;  the  arrogance  belonging  to  all  cliquishness 
s  not  softened  into  tacit  assumption,  but  rather  dashed  in  your  face, 
i But,  putting  this  aside,  the  nervous  vigour  of  the  writing,  the  tone  of 
,  strong  conviction  and  passion  which  vibrates  through  his  phrases,  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  with  which  he  celebrates  the  books  and  pictures 
itvhich  he  really  loves ;  the  intense  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  which  he 
really   comprehends,   has   in   it    something   inspiring    and    contagious. 
There  is  at  any  rate  nothing  finicking  or  affected ;  if  he  is  crotchety, 
ae  really  believes  in  his  crotchets ;  if  he  deals  in  paradoxes,  it  is  not 
;hat  he  wishes  to  exhibit  his  skill,  or  to  insinuate  a  claim  to  originality, 
i  but  that  he  is  a  vehement  and  passionate  believer  in  certain  prejudices 
which  have  sunk  into  his  mind  or  become  ingrained  in  his  nature.     If 
svery  essayist  is  bound  to  be  a  dealer  in  commonplace  or  in  the  inverse 
commonplace  which  we  call  a  paradox,  Hazlitt  succeeds  in  giving  them 
an  interest,  by  a  new  method.     It  is  not  that  he  is  a  man  of  ripened 
meditative  wisdom  who  has  thought  over  them  and  tested  them  for 
,  himself ;  nor  a  man  of  delicate  sensibility  from  whose  lips  they  come 
with  the  freshness  of  perfect  simplicity ;  nor  a  man  of  strong  sense,  who 
tears  away  the  conventional  illusions  by  which  we  work  ourselves  into 
complacency ;  not  a  gentle  humourist,  who  is  playing  with  absurdities 
and  appeals  to  us  to   share  his  enjoyable   consciousness  of  his  own 
nonsense ;  it  is  simply  that  he  is  a  man  of  marked  idiosyncrasy  whose 
feelings  are  so  strong,  though  confined  within  narrow  channels,  that  his 
utterances  have  always  the  emphatic  ring  of  true  passion.     When  he 
talks  about  one  of  his  favourites,  whether  Rousseau  or  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
he  has  not  perhaps  much  to  add  to  the  established  criticisms,  but  he 
speaks  as  one  who  knows  the  book  by  heart,  who  has   pored  over  it 
like  a  lover,  come  to  it  again  and  again,  relished   the  little  touches 
which  escape  the  hasty  reader,  and  in  writing  about  it  is  reviving  the 
old  passionate  gush  of  admiration.     He  cannot  make  such  fine  remarks 
as  Lamb;   and  his  judgments  are  still  more  personal  and  dependent 
upon  the  accidents  of  his  early  studies.     But  they  stimulate  still  more 
strongly  the  illusion  that  one  has  only  to  turn  to  the  original  i   order 
to  enjoy  a  similar  rapture.       Lamb  speaks   as  the  epicure;  and  lets 
one  know  that  one  must  be  a  man  of  taste  to  share  his  fine  discrimina- 
i  tion.     But  Hazlitt  speaks  of  his  old  enjoyments  as  a  traveller  might 
speak  of  the  gush  of  fresh  water  which  saved  him  from  dying  of  thirst 
in  the  wilderness.     The  delight  seems  so  spontaneous  and  natural  that 
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we  fancy— very  erroneously  for  the  most  part — that  the  spring  must  be 
as  refreshing  to  our  lips  as  it  was  to  his.  We  are  ashamed  after  it  when 
we  are  bored  by  the  Nouvette  Ilelo'ise. 

There  is  the  same  kind  of  charm  in  the  non-critical  essays.  We 
share  for  the  moment  Hazlitt's  enthusiasm  for  the  Indian  jugglers,  or 
for  Cavanagh,  the  fives-player,  whom  he  celebrates  with  an  enthusiasm 
astonishing  in  pre-athletic  days,  and  which  could  hardly  be  rivalled  by 
a  boyish  idolater  of  Dr.  Grace.  We  forget  all  our  acquired  prejudices 
to  throw  ourselves  into  the  sport  of  the  famous  prize-fight  between  the 
gasman  and  Bill  Neate ;  and  see  no  incongruity  between  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  one  side  of  Mr.  Hickman's  face  dashed  into  "  a  red  ruin  "  by 
a  single  blow,  and  of  taking  a  volume  of  Rousseau's  sentimentalism  in 
your  pocket  to  solace  the  necessary  hours  of  waiting. 

It  is  the  same,  again,  when  Hazlitt  comes  to  deal  with  the  well-worn 
topics  of  commonplace  essayists.     He  preaches  upon  threadbare  texts, 
but  they  always  have  for  him  a  strong  personal  interest.     A  common- 
place  maxim   occurs   to   him,   not  to   be  calmly  considered  or  to  be 
ornamented  with  fresh  illustrations,  but  as  if  it  were  incarnated  in  a 
flesh  and  blood  representative,  to  be  grappled,  wrestled  with,  overthrown 
and  trample'1  ^nder  foot.     He  talks  about  the  conduct  of  life  to  his  son, 
and  begins  with  the  proper  aphorisms  about  industry,  civility,  and  so  forth, 
but  as  he  warms  to  his  work,  he  grows  passionate  and  pours  out  his  own 
prejudices  with  the  energy  of  personal  conviction.     He  talks  about 
"  effeminacy,"  about  the  "  fear  of  death,"  about  the  "  main  chance,"  about 
"  envy,"  about  "egotism,"  about  "success  in  life," about  "depth  and  super- 
ficiality," and  a  dozen  other  equally  unpromising  subjects.     We 
too  well  what  dreary  and  edifying  meditations  they  would  suggest  to  sor 
popular  essayists,  and  how  prettily  others  might  play  with  them.     Bui 
nothing  turns  to  platitude  with  Hazlitt ;  he  is  always  idiosyncratic,  racy 
vigorous,  and  intensely  eager,  not  so  much  to  convince  you,  perhaps,  as  t< 
get  the  better  of  you  as  presumably  an  antagonist.     He  does  not  addres: 
himself  to  the  gentle  reader  of  more  popular  writers,  but  to  an  imaginar; 
opponent  always  ready  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  and  to  get  the  worst  o 
it.     Most  people  rather   object  to  assuming  that  position,  and  to  1> 
pounded   as  if  it  were  a  matter   of  course  that  they  were  priggisl 
adherents  of  some  objectionable  theory.     But  if  you  can  take  him  fo 
t'ie  nonce   on  his  own  terms  and  enjoy  conversation   which  court 
contradiction,  you  may  be  sure  of  a  good  bout  in  the  intellectual  rim 
And  even  his  paradoxes  are  more  than  mere  wanton  desire  to  dazzlt 
Bead,  for  example,  the  characteristic  essay  upon  The  Pleasure  of  Ifatiw 
with  its  perverse  vindication  of  infidelity  to  our  old  friends,  and  old  book 
and  you  feel  that  Hazlitt,  though  arguing  himself  for  the  moment  into 
conviction  which  he  cannot  seriously  hold,  has  really  given  utterance  t 
a  genuine  sentiment  which  is  more  impressive  than  many  a  volume  • 
average  reflection.     A  more  frequent  contrast  of  general  sentiment  migh 
indeed,  be  agreeable,   And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  undertone  of  rather  sulk 
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melancholy,  we  must  be  hard  to  please  if  we  are  not  charmed  with  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  such  passages  as  these :  "  I  remember  once 
strolling  along  the  margin  of  a  stream,  skirted  with  willows  and  flashing 
ridges,  in  one  of  those  sequestered  valleys  on  Salisbury  plain,  where  the 
monks  of  former  ages  had  planted  chapels  and  built  hermit's  cells. 
There  was  a  little  parish  church  near,  but  tall  elms  and  quivering  alders 
hid  it  from  my  sight;  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  a  full  organ  pealing  on  the  ear,  accompanied  by  the  rustic 
voices  and  the  rolling  quire  of  village  maids  and  children.  It  rose, 
indeed,  like  an  inhalation  of  rich  distilled  perfumes.  The  dew  from  a 
thousand  pastures  was  gathered  in  its  softness,  the  silence  of  a  thousand 
years  spoke  in  it.  It  came  upon  the  heart  like  the  calm  beauty  of 
death ;  fancy  caught  the  sound  and  faith  mounted  on  it  to  the  skies.  It 
filled  the  valley  like  a  mist,  and  still  poured  out  its  endless  chant,  and 
still  it  swells  upon  the  ear  and  wraps  me  in  a  golden  trance,  drowning 
the  noisy  tumult  of  the  world." 

If  the  spirit  of  clique  were  invariably  productive  of  good  essay- 
writing,  we  should  never  be  in  danger  of  any  deficiency  in  our  supplies. 
But  our  modern  cliques  are  so  anxious  to  be  cosmopolitan,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  last  new  utterance  of  the  accepted  prophet,  that  somehow 
their  disquisitions  seem  to  be  wanting  in  individual  flavour.  Perhaps 
we  have  unknown  prophets  amongst  us  whose  works  will  be  valued  by 
our  grandchildren.  But  I  will  not  now  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
ground  of  contemporary  criticism. 
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"  A  LANDSCAPE-PAINTER  leads  a  merry  life.  He  has  the  wide  world  for 
his  studio  and  Nature  herself  for  his  mistress  and  model :  a  smiling 
mistress,  a  patient  and  silent  model,  whose  caprices,  however  discourag- 
ing they  may  be,  are  never  exasperating  or  senseless,  like  those  of  the 
human  subject.  He  can  count  upon  a  kind  welcome  wherever  he  may 
roam,  and  it  is  seldom  that  he  fails  to  meet  with  a  joyous  comrade  or 
two.  He  has  the  sunshine  and  the  free  air  and  an  abundance  of  exercise 
to  keep  him  in  health.  He  is  independent,  in  a  word,  which  is  the 
secret  of  all  true  happiness.  There  you  have  the  one  side  of  the  medal : 
the  reverse  is  less  glittering.  Independence  is  a  very  fine  thing ;  but  it 
is  a  luxury,  and,  like  other  luxuries,  has  to  be  paid  for.  If  the  Salon 
looks  coldly  upon  landscapes,  and  the  public  declines  to  buy  them,  your 
poor  landscape-painter  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  independent  of  all 
earthly  requirements  by  means  of  the  simple  process  of  starvation.  All 
things  considered,  I  don't  complain  of  my  trade.  You  may  say  what 
you  please  about  low  forms  of  art ;  but  what  I  maintain  is  that  no  form 
of  art  can  be  low,  though  every  kind  of  artist  can  be  easily  enough. 
What  do  you  make  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  may  I  ask  ?  And  which  do 
you  think  is  the  greater  man — Bernard  Palissy,  or  that  ass  Brouillon, 
who  flatters  himself  that  he  is  a  modern  Michel- Angelo,  and  has  never 
produced  a  picture  yet  that  has  not  been  out  of  drawing  1  Low  form  of 
art  indeed  !  Stuff,  my  good  sir  !  " 

Victor  Berthon  could  claim  some  acquaintance  with  the  subject  upon 
which  he  descanted  so  fluently,  having  been  himself  a  landscape-painter 
for  a  matter  of  eight  years,  and  having  reaped  but  a  meagre  result  from 
his  labours.  So  meagre,  indeed,  had  it  been  that  he  had  at  last  made 
tip  his  mind  to  accept  an  offer  which  he  had  more  than  once  rejected, 
and  to  bind  himself  to  execute  a  certain  number  of  studies  annually  for 
the  manufactory  of  pottery  at  Montigny,  which  had  become,  and  is  be- 
coming, more  and  more  widely  known  to  lovers  of  ceramic  excellence. 
Nobody  answered  his  questions  or  disputed  the  conclusiveness  of  his 
arguments,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  nobody  but  himself  heard  them. 
He  was  wandering  among  the  hills  and  glades  of  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  with  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  the  pockets  of  his  loose  velvet 
coat,  and  his  pipe  for  his  sole  confidant ;  and  in  spite  of  the  expostulatory 
tone  of  his  soliloquy — which  might  have  seemed  to  imply  that  the  step 
which  he  had  taken  stood  in  some  need  of  justification — there  was  a 
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good-humoured  and  contented  smile  about  his  eyes  and  lips'such  as  might 
be  expected  to  irradiate  the  countenance  of  one  who  saw  his  way  to  a 
clear  seven  hundred  francs  a  month  for  the  future. 

"  Pots  and  jugs  and  plates  !  "  he  mused.  "  There  was  a  time  when  I 
should  have  thought  it  a  very  long  way  beneath  me  to  paint  such  things  ; 
but  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  a  young  fool  and  mistook  myself  for  a 
genius.  At  thirty,  one  has  pretty  nearly  done  with  illusions." 

Convinced  of  his  wisdom  pertaining  to  that  advanced  age,  M.  Berthon 
plunged  more  deeply  into  reflections  and  projects,  and  more  deeply  into 
the  shady  wilderness.  He  had  no  more  fear  of  losing  his  way  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former ;  for  the  locality  had  been  known  to  him  for 

,  many  years  past,  as  indeed  ib  is  to  most  French  artists  of  his  school. 

(  As.  however,  he  had  on  all  previous  occasions  fixed  his  headquarters  at 

,  Barbison,  and  as  Montigny  happens  to  be  situated  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  forest,  a  good  five  miles  away  from  that  village,  it  was 
hardly  surprising  that,  towards  sundown,  he  should  suddenly  have  awoke 

,  to  the  conviction  that  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  where  he  was. 

The  spot  where  he  made  this  unpleasant  discovery  was  an  irregularly- 
shaped  clearing  where  four  grassy  bridle-paths  met ;  and  while  he  was 

,  twisting  his  moustache  in  perplexity  and  wondering  which  of  these  was 
the  most  likely  to  lead  him  to  his  destination,  he  caught  sight  of  some- 
thing white  flitting  among  the  trees  a  hundred  yards  or  so  away ;  which 
something,  approaching  rapidly,  developed  itself  into  the  tall  figure  of  a 
girl.  Swinging  her  straw  hat  in  her  hand,  she  was  passing  from  light 
to  shade  with  long,  easy  steps,  and  was  evidently  sure  enough  of  her 
whereabouts  to  be  independent  of  beaten  tracks.  Presently  she  emerged 

,  upon  the  open  space,  and  then,  for  the  first  time  becoming  aware  of  the 
handsome  young  gentleman  in  the  velvet  coat  and  high-crowned  wide- 
awake who  was  gazing  at  her  with  admiring  eyes,  stopped  short,  and 
looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

Victor  Berthon 's  eyes  had  every  right  and  reason  to  express  admira- 
tion. This  young  wood-nymph,  with  her  golden-brown  hair,  her  blue 
eyes,  and  her  slim,  lithe  form,  would  under  any  circumstances  have  been 
a  specimen  of  humanity  worth  the  looking  at ;  but  just  now  the  accident 
of  her  slightly  startled  pose  and  the  natural  accessories  of  light  and 
background  combined  to  produce  an  effect  especially  delightful  to  the 
Bathetic  soul.  From  the  thicket  at  her  back  rose  the  straight  trunks  of 
some  ancient  Scotch  firs,  slate-coloured  at  their  base  and  reddening  to- 
wards their  summit ;  a  fiery  ray  of  sunlight,  falling  aslant  through  the 
dense  foliage  overhead,  caught  her  hair,  and  converted  it  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  nimbus ;  her  left  hand,  which  held  her  hat,  hung  by  her  side, 
but  her  right  was  still  uplifted,  holding  back  a  spray  of  the  undergrowth 
through  which  she  had  come ;  and  during  the  second  or  two  that  she 
stood  thus,  one  of  those  bewildering  recollections  which  come  and  go 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  passed  through  the  artist's  mind.  The  memory, 
if  such  it  had  been,  was  dispelled  by  the  movement  of  its  subject,  who 
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stepped  forward,  saying  in  a  clear  and  pleasant  voice,  "  Monsieur  has 
probably  missed  bis  way  1 " 

Victor  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  low.  "Mademoiselle,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  have ;  and  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  tell 
me  towards  which  point  of  the  compass  Montigny  lies " 

"  Very  willing,  monsieur.  I  myself  am  going  to  Marlotte,  so  that 
our  way  is  the  same.  You  have  only  to  follow  me." 

And,  without  wasting  more  words  about  it,  she  struck  into  the  thick 
of  the  forest  again,  disdaining  the  paths  that  diverged  on  her  right  and 
left,  and  moving  with  such  deft  rapidity  that  to  follow  her  was  a  behest 
more  easily  heard  than  obeyed. 

Our  friend  Victor,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  walk  in  dull  silence 
behind  a  pretty  girl  when,  by  dint  of  hopping,  skipping,  and  floundering, 
he  could  maintain  an  intermittent  position  by  her  side.  This  girl  was 
not  only  pretty  but  mysterious ;  for,  although  her  dress  was  that  of  the 
people,  her  air  and  accent  seemed  to  belong  to  a  somewhat  higher  station ; 
and  the  attractions  of  beauty  have  never  yet  been  lessened  by  a  touch  of 
mystery.  Victor  was  determined  to  find  out  all  about  her ;  and,  for  that 
matter,  she  showed  no  disposition  to  baulk  his  cxiriosity.  Her  chief 
desire  was  to  get  over  the  ground  as  quickly  as  possible,  being,  as  she 
presently  confessed,  in  fear  of  reaching  home  too  late  for  supper ;  but 
she  answered  without  shyness  or  reticence  the  various  hints  and  questions 
addressed  to  her  by  her  breathless  companion,  and  once  or  twice  put  a 
question  on  her  own  score.  She  herself  was  not  at  all  out  of  breath. 

"  Monsieur  is  an  artist,"  she  remarked.  But  this  was  rather  an 
assertion  than  an  interrogation  ;  and  indeed  M.  Berthon's  garb,  his  short 
pointed  beard,  and  his  long  locks  bewrayed  him. 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  am  a  very  humble  member  of  the  craft.  I  have 
often  wished  to  be  a  great  artist,  but  never  more  sincerely  than  I  did  a 
few  minutes  ago,  when  you  were  standing  under  the  fir-trees  yonder.  It 
was  a  subject  such  as  one  does  not  come  across  every  day.  If  I  had  the 
power  to  do  justice  to  it,  and  if  I  could  obtain  your  permission,  I  would 
paint  you  like  that.  It  would  be  a  short  cut  to  immortality  for  us  both." 
She  laughed.  "  You  would  come  too  late  for  one  of  us,  monsieur.  I 
am  immortal  already." 

Victor  stared  for  a  moment,  and  then  struck  his  hands  together. 
"  Ah  !  now  I  have  it !  I  was  certain  we  had  met  before,  though  not  in 
the  flesh.  You  must  be  Nemorosa." 

"  You  have  seen  M.  Royer's  picture,  then  ? " 

"  Of  course,  I  have  seen  it ;  who  has  not  ]  You  were  right  to  say 
that  you  are  immortal ;  Royer  will  never  paint  the  equal  of  that  picture. 
And  so  you  are  the  original  Nemorosa ! "  repeated  Victor  under  his 
breath,  with  a  sort  of  admiring  awe. 

"  At  your  service,  monsieur.  And  when  I  say  at  your  service,  I 
mean  at  your  service,  you  understand.  I  am  at  the  service  of  all 
artists ;  and,  without  flattering  myself,  I  hardly  know  what  some  of 
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them  would  have  done  without  me.  They  would  have  never  seen  our 
forest,  that  is  certain.  Since  you  have  heard  of  me  already,  you  will 
be  aware  that  the  forest  belongs  to  me,  in  a  manner  of  speaking.  There 
is  not  a  woodcutter  from  Chailly  to  Bourron,  or  from  Archeres  to  Bois- 
le-Roi,  who  knows  it  as  I  do.  When  you  want  to  see  the  real  forest — 
the  forest  as  it  used  to  be  before  they  disfigured  it  with  little  winding 
paths,  and  sign-posts  telling  people  which  are  the  parties  artistiques 
and  at  what  points  they  ought  to  exclaim  '  Sublime  ! ' — you  need  only 
go  to  the  house  of  my  aunt,  Madame  Vanne,  at  Marlotte — any  one 
will  show  it  to  you — and  ask  for  Marguerite.  But  perhaps,"  she  added, 
checking  herself,  "  you  have  not  heard  of  me  by  that  name  after  all." 

"  Can  you  suppose  me  so  ignorant  1 "  cried  Victor  reproachfully. 

But,  in  truth,  the  young  lady's  renown  was  less  widely  spread  than 
she  imagined,  and  had  certainly  not  reached  the  ears  of  her  present  com- 
panion. Victor  had  indeed,  as  he  had  said,  seen  Royer's  celebrated 
picture,  entitled  "  Nemorosa,  Reine  des  Bois"  and  had  understood  that 
the  nymph  depicted  therein  was  a  tutelary  deity  of  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  to  whom  some  legend  of  the  middle  ages,  which  he  could  not 
recall  at  the  moment,  was  attached.  He  had  at  once  recognised  in  the 
fair  Marguerite  the  original  of  that  fabulous  being;  but  up  to  the 
moment  of  that  recognition  he  had  neither  heard  of  nor  suspected  the 
existence  of  such  an  original.  This  did  not  deter  him  from  assuring 
Mdlle.  Marguerite  Vanne  that  his  meeting  with  her  was  the  unhoped-for 
fulfilment  of  a  long-cherished  dream,  nor  from  accepting  with  warmest 
thanks  her  gracious  offer  of  guidance.  He  was  about  to  suggest  a  day 
and  hour  for  the  carrying  of  the  same  into  effect  when  his  leader  cut 
him  short  by  pointing  to  a  broad  white  track  dimly  visible  through  the 
trees  in  the  twilight.  "  There  is  the  high  road,"  she  said ;  "  we  part 
here.  My  way  lies  to  the  right,  yours  to  the  left.  Good-night,  mon- 
sieur." And,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand,  she  was  gone. 

The  little  village  of  Marlotte,  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest, 
shares  with  Barbison  the  patronage  of  Parisian  landscape-painters. 
There,  every  evening  during  the  summer  season,  a  jovial  assembly  of 
bearded  and  oddly-costumed  persons  meets  to  enjoy  a  pipe  and  a  glass 
after  the  labours  of  the  day ;  and  thither  Victor  Berthon,  having  disposed 
of  his  supper  somewhat  more  hastily  than  was  his  wont,  betook  himself 
in  the  confident  hope  of  obtaining  a  brotherly  welcome,  together  with 
fuller  particulars  as  to  the  past  and  present  life  of  Mdlle.  Vanne.  If  he 
was  disappointed  in  either  of  these  expectations,  it  was  rather  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  To  desert  a  hard  and  ungrateful  mistress 
after  years  of  constancy  is  an  offence  for  which  excuses  may  be  found  ; 
but  every  one  knows  how  difficult  a  matter  it  is  to  forgive  a  friend  for 
coming  into  a  fortune ;  and  as  such  the  modest  revenue  which  Victor 
was  now  known  to  be  earning  appeared  to  many  of  his  old  comrades. 
His  reception,  therefore,  when  he  entered  the  long  room  where  these 
gentlemen  were  seated  in  conclave,  was  just  a  shade  less  cordial  than  it 
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would  have  been  a  twelvemonth  before,  and  he  had  to  listen  to  a  few 
ironical  congratulations  upon  his  good  luck  and  to  some  banter  of  a  kind 
which  might  have  tried  the  temper  of  a  vain  or  touchy  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  heard  all  that  there  was  to  hear  about  Mdlle.  Vanne  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  As  chance  would  have  it,  the  great  M.  Royer  him- 
self— a  good-humoured,  grey-bearded  veteran  whom  success  had  not  wholly 
estranged  from  Bohemia — was  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  presiding 
over  the  symposium ;  but  even  in  his  absence  Victor  would  have  had  no 
trouble  in  gaining  the  required  information.  Everybody,  it  appeared, 
knew  Nemorosa  ;  and  indeed  the  inquirer  was  given  to  understand  that 
she  was  of  those  whom  not  to  know  argues  one's  self  unknown. 

To  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  plain  facts  from  the  more  or  less 
irrelevant  testimony  of  twenty  voices  demands  some  patience  and  atten- 
tion; but.  as  the  result  of  it  all,  Victor  managed  to  gather  that  his 
wood-nymph  was  an  orphan ;  that  her  relations  belonged  to  the  well-to-do 
peasant  class ;  that  her  father  had  become  a  promising  artist  and  had 
died  young,  leaving  her  a  small  independence ;  that  she  now  lived  with 
her  aunt,  la  Mere  Vanne,  who  sold  poultry  and  eggs  at  the  Fontaine- 
bleau  market ;  that  she  had  all  her  life  been  allowed  to  come  and  go  as 
she  chose  among  the  mazes  of  her  beloved  forest ;  and  that  she  enjoyed 
an  undisputed  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  guardian  angel  of  all  artists 
who  plied  their  trade  therein — especially  of  such  as  lodged  at  Marlotte. 

Thus  much  he  had  learnt  when  the  door  opened,  and  Mdlle.  Vanne 
herself  walked  in.  Victor  was  surprised  and  a  little  disappointed, 
place,  the  hour,  and  the  company  were  alike  unsuitable,  he  thought,  f< 
the  apparition  of  young  women.  This  young  woman,  however,  e 
dently  held  a  different  opinion.  Without  any  appearance  of  embarrass- 
ment, she  nodded  smilingly  at  the  company,  saying,  "  Bon  soir,  messieurs," 
and  receiving  a  general "  Bon  soir,  Nemorosa  "  in  reply ;  and  then,  making 
her  way  to  the  end  of  the  table,  seated  herself  upon  the  arm  of  M. 
Royer 's  chair,  and  began  talking  to  him  in  an  undertone.  Presently 
she  raised  her  voice,  and,  pointing  to  Victor 

"  I  found  monsieur  wandering  about  the  forest,  like  a  lost  sheep,  this 
evening,"  said  she ;  "  and  he  knew  me  almost  immediately.  You  see, 
Pere  Royer,  that  one  is  famous  beyond  the  limits  of  one's  own  village." 

"  Do  not  natter  yourself,  my  child.  On  the  contrary,  M.  Berthon 
has  just  been  asking  us  who  you  are." 

"  He  has  been  asking  who  Marguerite  Vanne  is,  you  mean  :  that  is 
possible.  But  he  knew  Nemorosa,  and  admitted  that  she  was  immortal. 
He  admitted  it  a  little  reluctantly  even ;  for  he  had  the  kindness  to  say 
that  he  would  have  liked  to  immortalise  me  himself." 

A  unanimous  shout  of  laughter  greeted  this  announcement.  "  Upon 
a  milk-jug  1 "  asked  one  satirist,  "  or  upon  a  flower-pot  1  Can't  you  see 
the  public  of  the  year  3,000  gazing  reverently  at  a  specimen  of  barbotine 
signed  by  the  illustrious  Berthon  1  Subject — meeting  of  Nemorosa  and 
the  artist." 
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A  fire  of  similar  pleasantries  fell  from  all  sides  upon  poor  Victor, 
who  bore  it  philosophically  enough.  But  Marguerite  was  pleased  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  on  his  behalf. 

"  I  always  thought,"  said  she,  "  that  an  artist  might  use  any  material 
that  came  to  his  hand.  The  old  Italian  masters  worked  upon  the  walls 
of  houses ;  and  did  not  Raphael  paint  one  of  his  finest  pictures  upon  the 
top  of  a  cask  ?  " 

"  Come,  come  !  you  are  not  going  to  compare  a  fresco  to  the  blurred 
outlines  of  a  bit  of  barbotine,  I  hope.  I  say  nothing  against  barbotine  : 
it  is  pretty,  the  colours  are  not  bad,  and  it  has  a  good  glaze ;  but  that 
kind  of  thing  is  not  art.  No,  no,  my  dear  Nemorosa;  you  may  be 
thankful  that  your  chance  of  going  down  to  posterity  does  not  rest  with 
!the  manufacture  of  Montigny  ware.  If  such  articles  were  to  last  for 
'ever,  what  would  become  of  trade1?  Pots  and  pans  are  made  to  be 
broken." 

"  And  the  varnish  on  the  canvas  cracks,"  said  M.  Royer,  "  and  the 
colours  fade ;  and  so  do  youth  and  fame,  and  the  roses  on  the  cheeks  of 
; girls  who  sit  up  too  late.  Go  to  bed,  my  child — you  ought  to  have  been 
'there  an  hour  ago — and  tell  Madame  Vanne  that  if  she  can  spare  her 
1  donkey  to  carry  my  tent  and  easel  a  mile  or  two  to-morrow  afternoon,  I 
'  shall  be  much  indebted  to  her.  Now  be  off !  " 

Marguerite  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  pouted  a  little.  "  Any  one 
who  heard  you  would  think  I  was  a  baby  !  "  she  cried.  Nevertheless, 
she  slid  off  the  arm  of  M.  Royer's  chair  obediently,  and,  with  a  sweeping 
'  reverence  to  the  company,  vanished. 

A  few  minutes  later  Victor  Berthon  followed  her  example.  He  was 
lighting  his  pipe  on  the  doorstep,  preparatory  to  making  a  start  home- 
wards, when  one  of  the  young  fellows  who  had  been  sitting  near  him 
thought  proper  to  slip  out  after  him  and  catch  him  by  the  sleeve. 

"  Listen,  my  good  Victor,"  said  he.  I  saw  you  looking  at  Nemorosa 
in  an  odd  way  just  now,  when  she  was  perched  up  beside  old  Royer 
there.  Ah,  vieux  farceur  I  I  know  you.  You  were  asking  yourself 
what  all  that  meant,  eh  1  "Well ;  it  meant  nothing  at  all.  Old  Royer 
treats  her  as  a  child.  He  has  known  her  since  she  was  eight  years  old, 
and  he  forgets  that  she  is  now  eighteen.  The  rest  of  us  forget  it  too. 
I  don't  know  whether  she  always  forgets  it  herself  or  not ;  but  that  is 
not  the  question.  There  are  a  score  of  us  here  who  consider  her  as  our 
sister;  and  if  it  should  enter  into  the  head  of  any  handsome  young 
painter  upon  pottery  to  permit  himself  impertinences  in  that  quarter — 
you  understand  1 " 

"  The  devil  fly  away  with  you  fellows  !  "  shouted  Victor.  "  Who  is 
thinking  of  being  impertinent  to  your  Nemorosa  1  I  don't  care  if  I 
never  see  her  again  in  my  life.  Do  you  think  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to 
confound  Mdlle.  Vanne  with  one  of  the  young  ladies  whom  one  commonly 
meets  in  your  society  1  You  have  sworn  to  make  me  lose  my  temper 
'  to-night  among  you." 
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"  And  it  seems  that  we  have  succeeded  at  last,"  remarked  the  other 
drily.  "  My  poor  friend,  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  Nemorosa ;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it." 

M.  Berthon  deigned  no  reply  to  this  absurd  accusation,  and  strode 
away  without  so  much  as  saying  "  Good  night."     Perhaps  it  was  an 
absurd  accusation ;  perhaps  he  was  not  in  love  with  this  picturesque 
peasant-girl ;  perhaps  her  championship  of  ceramic  artists  had  not  sent  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  through  him;  perhaps  he  had  not  felt  ridiculously 
jealous  of  M.  Royer,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  the  girl's  grandfather; 
and  perhaps,  as  he  had  averred,  he  did  not  care  if  he  never  saw  her  again 
in  his  life.     It  all  came  to  much  the  same  thing  in  the  long  run ;  for 
before  ten  days  were  past,  Victor  Berthon  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  to 
himself  that  he  would  either  marry  Marguerite  Vanne  or  remain  for 
ever  single.     The  very  form  of  this  asseveration  was  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony to  the  seriousness  of  his  attachment ;  for  though  Victor  was  not 
without  experience  of  the  tender  passion,  he  had  never  before  contem- 
plated even  the  distant  eventuality  of  marriage.     But  the  possession  of 
a  settled  income  is  apt  to  subvert  a  man's  whole  views  of  life  and  its 
contingencies;  and  a  few  excursions  into  the  heart  of  the  forest  under 
Nemorosa's  guidance,  a  few  studies  from  nature,  dashed  off  while  she 
glanced  over  his  shoulder,  a  chance  meeting  or  two,  and  sundry  brief 
interviews  on  Madame  Vanne's  doorstep  in  the  starlight  had  done  the  ' 
rest.     The  young  artist's  mind  was  made  up ;  and,  although  he  did  not 
communicate  his  intentions  to  anybody,  he  had  the  entire  little  society 
of  Marlotte  for  his  confidant.    M.  Royer  knew  all  about  it,  and  approved 
of  it ;  as  did  also  Madame  Vanne,  a  hard-headed,  soft-hearted  old  person, 
who,  after  making  certain  preliminary  inquiries  at  Montigny  and  else- 
where, became  a  warm  supporter  of  the  pleasant  young  fellow  who  had 
without  much  difficulty  wormed  himself  into  her  good  graces.     As  foi 
the  confraternity  of  artists,  they  had  been  in  possession  of  this  opec 
secret  from  the  outset,  and,  being  good-natured  fellows  in  the  main,  thej 
did  not  chaff  their  comrade  more  than  was  fair  and  reasonable  under  th( 
circumstances,  while  in  the  presence  of  Nemorosa  nothing  could  exceec 
their  respectful  unconsciousness  of  the  destiny  that  appeared  to  be  ii 
store  for  her.     Poor  innocent !  poor  little  angel ! — they  contemplai 
her  from  that  essentially  French  standpoint  which  will  have  it 
every  woman  must  either  be  a  saint  or  a  very  unequivocal  kind  of  sinnei 
and  they  watched  the  unfolding  blossom  of  her  life  with  the  tender 
sentimental,  and  half-regretful  interest  which  such  spectacles  have 
privilege  of  arousing.     It  was  a  pretty  little  idyl  that  they  were  loo. 
on  at — a  pretty  little  leisurely  idyl,  played  under  the  greenwood  tree 
the  accompaniment  of  rustling  leaves  and  cooing  doves  and  the  echoin 
strokes  of  the  woodman's  axe  and  the  far-away  sound  of  human  voice 
and  laughter  in  rocky  dells  and  shady  lanes.     Victor  took  things  easilj 
not  hurrying  the  progress  of  his  courtship,  and  they  were  grateful  to  hi 
for  his  forbearance.     At  the  end  of  the  fine  season,  doubtless,  th< 
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would  be  a  wedding,  and  Marguerite  Vanne  would  become  Marguerite 
Berthon,  and  Nemorosa  would  never  be  Nemorosa  again.  It  was  a 
pity,  but  it  was  the  way  of  the  world,  and  Berthon  seemed  likely  to 
prove  as  good  a  husband  as  another.  Such  was  the  view  of  these  excel- 
lent and  sympathetic  gentlemen,  with  whom  it  was  an  article  of  faith 
that  one  of  the  principal  persons  concerned  must  be  ignorant  of  what  was 
obvious  to  everybody  else,  and  that  Nemorosa,  if  not  fancy-free,  must,  at 
all  events,  imagine  herself  to  be  so. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  just  as  well  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs 
as  any  of  them ;  and,  indeed,  the  number  of  women  whom  an  offer  of 
marriage — even  though  it  be  a  first  one — has  taken  by  surprise,  is  prob- 
ably inconsiderable.  What  answer  Marguerite  intended  to  make  when 
M.  Berthon  should  have  declared  himself,  she  was  not  equally  certain. 
Victor  was  not  the  ideal  whom  she  had  dimly  seen  in  her  long  solitary 
walks  and  in  the  half-formed  visions  of  her  dreamy,  happy  life.  Yet  she 
liked  to  think  that  he  cared  for  her :  his  attentions  gave  her  pleasure, 
and  she  had  a  feeling  towards  him  which  might  easily  have  ripened  into 
I  love,  and  very  likely  would  have  done  so  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  pre- 
'vent  it.  In  which  case  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  would 
'have  lived  blissfully  and  uneventfully  ever  afterwards,  and  that  her 
story  would  not  now  be  in  course  of  narration. 

The  love  of  solitude,  which  is  shared  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by 
all  lovers  of  Nature,  was  especially  strong  in  Marguerite,  and  there  were 
days — very  blank  days  for  Monsieur  Victor — when  she  felt  an  impulse, 
amounting  to  a  necessity,  to  escape  from  her  friends  and  her  admirers 
into  the  woods,  and  to  spend  long  hours  in  roaming  hither  and  thither, 
without  purpose,  taking  no  count  of  time,  and  exulting  in  the  liberty 
which  was  hers  now,  and  which,  as  she  already  began  to  suspect,  might 
not  be  hers  always.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that,  one  cloudless  summer 
:  morning,  she  wandered  forth,  spurred  by  this  irresistible  longing,  and 
;fate  or  chance  led  her  at  length  to  the  so-called  Rocher  des  Demoiselles, 
a  long  ridge  of  the  yellowish-coloured  sandstone  rock  in  which  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau  abounds,  and  which  gives  it  its  distinctive  character. 
These  miniature  mountain  ranges,  separated  from  one  another  by  deep 
'valleys,  intersected  by  gorges,  overgrown  with  juniper  bushes  and  broom, 
heath  and  heather,  and  crowned  generally  by  a  chaos  of  huge  boulders, 
1  offer  points  of  view  too  striking  and  beautiful  to  be  neglected  by  the 
tourist  and  those  who  minister  to  his  wants.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  approachable  by  means  of  the  footpaths  and  sign -posts  which 
Nemorosa  had  denounced,  and  it  was  seldom  that  she  cared  to  visit  any 
of  them.  But  the  Rocher  des  Demoiselles,  being  remote  from  Fontaine- 
1  bleau,  is  less  frequented  than  other  picturesque  spots  of  a  similar  kind ; 
and  it  was  with  a  comfortable  conviction  that  she  ran  no  immediate  risk 
of  being  disturbed  that  "our  heroine,  having  climbed  its  rocky  flank, 
threw  her  arms  over  the  top  of  a  great  block  of  sandstone,  and,  resting 
her  chin  upon  them,  gazed  at  the  expanse  of  green  woodland  which 
VOL.  xuv.— NO.  261.  15. 
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stretched  away  from  her  in  line  after  line  of  swelling  hills  into  the  far 
blue  distance.  Presently,  though,  she  was  startled  by  a  very  unusual 
sound — the  clattering  and  sliding  of  a  horse's  hoofs  upon  the  stony  path ; 
and  before  she  had  decided  whether  to  yield  to  curiosity  or  to  her  desire 
for  privacy,  there  emerged  from  round  the  shoulder  of  a  hill  not  two 
hundred  yards  off  an  equestrian  whose  horse,  with  cocked  ears  and  rigid 
fore-legs,  appeared  to  be  mutely  protesting  to  the  best  of  his  power 
against  being  taken  into  places  obviously  unfitted  for  quadrupeds  with 
iron  shoes  upon  their  feet. 

Ah  !  this  time  it  was  no  merry,  commonplace  Victor  Berthon  who 
was  approaching  our  nymph  of  the  woods.  The  new  comer  was  a  tall, 
spare  man,  not  very  young,  yet  hardly  middle-aged,  with  finely -cut,  aris- 
tocratic features  and  weary-looking  blue  eyes,  who  sat  his  horse,  even 
under  those  uncomfortable  circumstances,  with  a  certain  easy  grace,  and 
whose  whole  bearing  breathed  of  distinction,  not  unmingled  with  digni- 
fied melancholy.  It  was,  in  short,  the  Ideal  himself,  in  proprid  persond ; 
and  I  think  even  that  Nemorosa  must  have  been  warned  by  some  intu- 
ition of  his  identity  at  the  first  glance ;  for,  instead  of  accosting  him  with 
innocent  boldness,  as  it  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  her  usage 
to  do,  she  blushed  a  little,  and  dropped  her  eyelids,  drawing  back  close 
against  the  rock  to  let  him  pass.  But  he  did  not  pass.  He  looked  at 
her,  dismounted,  and,  passing  his  arm  through  his  horse's  bridle-rein,  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  horse,  mademoiselle,"  said  he.  "  He 
is  too  much  alarmed  himself  to  think  of  hurting  anybody." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,  monsieur,"  answered  Marguerite,  without  raising 
her  eyes. 

Still  the  stranger  did  not  move.  After  a  brief  interval  of  silence, 
Marguerite  heard  him  murmur,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  "  This  was  well 
worth  a  scramble.  I  never  saw  anything  more  lovely." 

Then,  at  last,  she  looked  up,  and  saw  that  his  blue  eyes  were  opened 
wide,  and  that  the  bored  look  had  left  them,  giving  place  to  a  light  of 
surprise  and  admiration  which  she  well  knew  had  not  been  evoked 
by  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  alone.  Nevertheless,  she  said, 
a  little  hurriedly  : — 

"  This  is  not  counted  at  all  the  finest  view  in  the  forest."  And  then, 
"  You  ought  not  to  ride  here ;  it  is  dangerous." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  answered  the  stranger  meaningly.  There  was  another 
pause,  after  which,  he  resumed,  in  a  lighter  tone,  "  Ah ;  you  mean  that 
I  may  chance  to  break  my  neck.  Very  possibly  ;  but  that  would  be  nc 
great  misfortune  either  to  me  or  to  any  one  else." 

This  was  exactly  the  sort  of  speech  which  the  Ideal  would  be  quite 
sure  to  make.  Marguerite  scrutinised  him  with  quickened  interest ;  noi 
was  he  slow  to  return  the  compliment.  The  next  thing  that  he  saici 
was : — 

"  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle  ;  but,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  I  have  thf 
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honour  to  find  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  celebrity.     Are  you  not  she 
whom  they  call  Nemorosa,  Reine  des  Bois  I  " 

He  was  better  informed  than  Victor  Berthon  had  been  :  it  was 
Marguerite  herself,  not  M.  Royer's  model,  whom  he  had  recognised. 
This  ought  to  have  gratified  her  vanity ;  but  his  question  had  been  ac- 
companied by  a  faint  smile  which  irritated  her,  and  for  the  first  time  her 
>  sobriquet  struck  her  as  ridiculous. 

"  Some  of  the  young  artists  at  Marlotte  have  chosen  to  call  me  so," 
she  answered.  "  It  is  a  silly  name." 

"  It  is  a  very  pretty  name,  at  all  events,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  an 
appropriate  one.  I  have  only  lately  arrived  in  these  parts,  which  must 
be  my  excuse  for  being  ignorant  of  the  legend  of  your  prototype.  There 
'is  a  legend,  is  there  not1?  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  of  your  kind- 
'ness  to  beg  you  to  relate  it  to  me  1  " 

Marguerite,  who  knew  every  myth  and  chronicle  connected  with  her 
'dear  forest,  had  told  this  one  scores  of  times.  She  had  in  general  a 
very  graphic  and  effective  method  of  narration ;  but  upon  the  present 
occasion  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  did  no  justice  at  all  to  her  capa- 
bilities. 

"  Oh,  do  you  not  know  it  1 "  she  said.  "  It  is  hardly  worth  learning. 
Long  ago  there  was  a  certain  knight,  named  Rene  of  Fontainebleau,  who 
vowed  eternal  constancy  to  the  memory  of  one  Delia,  who  had  died  of 
the  bite  of  a  viper  in  the  forest.  Every  day  he  used  to  come  to  the  foot 
of  the  rock  where  she  had  met  her  death,  and  lament  there  for  hours 
together.  But  one  morning  the  nymph  Nemorosa  appeared  to  him  as 
he  was  lying  weeping  on  the  ground,  and  after  he  had  seen  her  he  could 
think  no  more  of  Delia.  The  nymph  appeared  to  him  again  and  again, 
and  for  a  time  he  kept  his  vow,  and  would  not  look  at  her  or  speak  to 
her;  but  at  last  he  could  resist  no  longer,  and  fell  on  his  knees  and  con- 
fessed his  love.  So  the  nymph  got  possession  of  him,  and  after  that  he 
!  was  never  seen  nor  heard  of  again.  That  is  all."  She  added/  with  much. 
gravity,  "  These  are  only  fables  to  amuse  children  with ;  there  is  no- 
truth  in  them." 

"  Who  knows  ?     In  any  case,  I  pardon  poor  Rene's  infidelity.     If 

Nemorosa  at  all  resembled "     Here  the  speaker  indulged  in  a  telling 

laposiopesis.  "  Yery  likely,"  he  resumed,  "Rene  honestly  believed  that, 
he  loved  Delia  until  he  met  the  other,  and  then  he  found  out  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake — voilcl !  These  mistakes  are  occurring  every  day, 
without  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  wood-nymphs.  Happy  those- 
who  discover  them  in  time  to  repair  them  ! " 

The  modern  Nemorosa  made  no  rejoinder.  Perhaps  she  was  think- 
ing that  she  herself  had  been  upon  the  verge  of  making  a  fatal  mistake. 
During  the  above  colloquy,  she  and  her  interlocutor  had  been  moving 
forward  slowly  and  half-unconsciously,  and  were  now  standing  on  the 
westernmost  extremity  of  the  ridge.  The  ground  fell  away  from  their 
feet  in  a  succession  of  sharp  precipices,  and  further  progress  was  impos- 
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sible.  All  of  a  sudden  it  occurred  to  Marguerite  that  she  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  loitering  so  long  in  the  company  of  a  gentleman  with  whom 
she  was  totally  unacquainted.  It  was  the  very  first  time  in  her  life  that 
such  a  notion  had  crossed  her  mind,  and  it  afflicted  her  with  a  novel 
sense  of  embarrassment. 

"  I  must  be  going,"  she  said  abruptly.  "  Good  day,  monsieur." 
But  he  entreated  her  not  to  hurry  away.  It  was  so  seldom,  he  said, 
that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  one  who,  like  himself,  loved 
the  rocks  and  the  trees  and  the  free  air  of  heaven.  In  his  world  no  one 
cared  for  such  things.  For  his  own  part,  he  found  in  them  his  sole 
consolation.  So  Marguerite  lingered  awhile  and  listened  to  his  talk, 
which,  in  truth,  did  not  lack  a  certain  pathetic  charm.  She  would  have 
liked  to  hear  a  little  more  about  his  world,  and  what  people  did  care  for 
there,  and  of  what  it  was  that  he  required  to  be  consoled ;  but  he  did  not 
touch  upon  these  topics.  He  confined  himself  to  dilating  upon  the  solace 
of  communion  with  Nature  and  to  eulogising  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
being  perhaps  aware  that  a  compliment  to  the  forest  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  personal  compliment  by  his  auditor.  He  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  exploring  it  to  its  inmost  recesses.  "  I  must  visit  the  Rocher  de 
Nemorosa,"  he  concluded  with  a  smile.  "  Ah,  how  happy  I  should  be 
if  I  could  induce  you  to  act  as  my  guide  to  the  spot !  " 

The  girl  looked  troubled  for  an  instant,  but  recovered  her  self-pos- 
session immediately.  "  No  guide  is  wanted,"  she  answered,  rather  coldly. 
"  It  is  close  to  Fontainebleau,  and  only  a  few  yards  from  the  high  road. 
Anybody  can  show  you  the  place." 

"  But  only  you  can  show  me  the  nymph,"  he  returned. 
"  Good  day,  monsieur." 

"  Good  day,  mademoiselle.  I  have  been  too  presumptuous,  I 
and  I  must  pay  my  vow  at  the  shrine  of  Nemorosa  alone.  I  shall  gc 
there  on  Thursday  next,  about  this  hour,  and  I  shall  try  to  fancy  mysel: 
the  Chevalier  Rene.  It  is  unlucky  that  I  am  not  provided  with  i 
Delia,  but,  as  I  am  to  have  no  Nemorosa,  perhaps  that  will  not  matter  sc 
much." 

Marguerite  sped   back  to  Marlotte  without  drawing  breath.     Sh 
said  nothing  to  anybody  about  the  events  of  the  afternoon,  nor  was 
questioned  upon  the  subject.     Her  periodical   disappearances  were 
much  a  matter  of  course  to  excite  comment,  and  if  she  was  a  trifle  a 
and  silent  during  the  evening,  that  also  was  nothing  new.     But,  as 
lay  in  bed  that  night,  she  made  up  her  mind  finally  and  decisively 
she  could  not  marry  Victor  Berthon.     Of  course  her  encounter  with 
stranger  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  determination ;  though  it  is  j 
possible  that  what  he  had  said  about  fatal  mistakes  may  have  had 
influence  upon  her.     A  s  for  the  stranger  himself,  she  was  not  sure 
she  liked  him  at  all.     He  was  mysterious  and  interesting ;  but  she 
inclined  to  think  that  he  had  not  been  far  wrong  in  calling  himself  to 
presumptuous,  and  it  had  been  rather  impertinent  in  him  to  specify  i 
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uch  a  marked  manner  the  day  and  hour  at  which  he  proposed  to  visit 
Sfemorosa's  rock.     It  almost  sounded  as  if  he  expected  that  she  would 
>e  upon  the  spot  to  receive  him.     But  in  all  probability  he  would  not 
50  at  all.     Anyhow,  if  he  did,  he  should  not  find  her  waiting  for  him. 
And  then,  when  the  Thursday  came,  she  went,  and  met  him  there. 


II. 

In  the  height  of  a  glorious  month  of  August,  when  the  leafy  retreats 
of  the  forest  were  at  their  loveliest,  and  the  resinous  fragrance  of  the 
Dines  filled  the  air  on  dewy  mornings,  and  the  cool  evening  breezes  on 
.,he  high  lands  were  like  draughts  of  life — when  lazy  artists,  lying  supine 
'it  noonday,  smoked  pipe  after  pipe,  gazing  sleepily  up  at  the  green  canopy 
overhead  and  swearing  that  it  was  too  hot  to  think  of  work — when 
'Madame  Vanne,  proudly  surveying  her  orchard  and  kitchen-garden,  pre- 
licted  such  a  fruit  year  as  had  never  been  known;  and  when  all  the 
yorld  was  rejoicing  in  mere  existence,  Victor  Berthon  was  a  thoroughly 
;mhappy  man.     He  could  not  give  himself  any  definite  reason  for  his 
:inhappiness ;  and  that  made  it  all  the  worse.     He  was  an  object  of  ill- 
soncealed  envy  to  all  his  friends  ;  Ne"morosa  was  as  kind  to  him  as  she 
lad  ever  been — perhaps,  if  anything,  a  shade  kinder ;  he  met  her  con- 
stantly ;  there  were  merry  evenings  at  Marlotte  and  joyous  little  alfresco 
uncheon -parties  in  the  woods  ;  and  all  seemed  to  be  going  as  smoothly 
•is  could  be ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  knew  very  well  that  something  was 
tmiss.     His  lover's  instinct  told  him  that  Marguerite  did  not  love  him ; 
md,  if  it  had  not  seemed  impossible,  he  would  almost  have  fancied  that 
le  had  a  rival.     What  ailed  the  girl  that  she  was  in  wild  spirits  at  one 
noment  and  plunged  in  a  melancholy  day-dream  the  next  ?     He  could 
lot  natter  himself  that  these  significant  symptoms  were  in  any  way  con- 
lected  with  his  own  presence.     Once  or  twice  it  had  occurred  to  him  to 
Bonder  whether  she  was  always  alone  during  those  protracted  rambles 
vhich  had  latterly  become  of  somewhat  more  frequent  occurrence;  but 
ie  put  this  suspicion  away  from  him  with  a  feeling  of  shame,  declaring 
o  himself  that  Marguerite  was  incapable  of  duplicity. 

In  truth  the  suspicion  was  only  too  well  founded ;  and  yet  the  girl 
vas  not  intentionally  deceitful.  She  was  very  sorry  for  Victor,  and  would 
;ladly  have  made  him  understand  that  his  suit  was  hopeless;  but  how 
s  one  to  answer  a  question  that  has  never  been  put  1  Of  a  deceit  which 
nost  people  would  have  counted  far  more  heinous — namely,  that  she  had 
>mitted  to  inform  her  worthy  old  aunt  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 
•inually  meeting,  in  the  forest,  a  gentleman  of  a  rank  evidently  much 
above  her  own — her  conscience  did  not  accuse  her.  She  had  always  been 
•eserved,  always  been  allowed  to  go  her  own  way,  and  to  speak  or  hold 
ier  peace  as  she  pleased.  Besides,  there  was  nothing  to  tell.  She  made 
no  appointments  with  the  unknown ;  only,  somehow  or  other,  she  was 
for  ever  coming  across  him  ;  and  she  was  too  little  acquainted  with  the 
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world  and  its  ways  to  see  any  harm  in  that.  She  had  never  cared  to  ask 
him  his  name  ;  when  she  thought  of  him  she  called  him  Rene,  and  he 
was  her  Ideal ;  and  he  talked  to  her  as  no  one  had  ever  talked  before ; 
and  in  the  depths  of  her  heart  she  knew,  or  thought  she  knew,  that  he 
loved  her  ;  and  in  a  still  deeper  depth  she  was  aware  that  she  loved  him. 
It  was  all  utterly  vague — much  too  vague  for  the  question  of  difference 
of  rank  to  have  disturbed  her. 

Thus  it  was  that  Victor  Berthon  was  uneasy,  without  knowing  wh 
and  jealous  of  he  knew  not  what;  and  it  was  really  in  some  sense  a  god 
to  him  when  a  palpable  object  of  jealousy  presented  itself.  It  cham 
on  a  sultry  afternoon  that  some  errand  took  Marguerite  to  Montigny, 
where  Victor  met  her;  and  the  two  were  standing  talking  by  the  dusty 
wayside  when  suddenly  a  brilliant  apparition,  in  the  shape  of  an  officer 
of  hussars,  flashed  upon  them.  This  officer  was  young  and  good-looking 
and  had  a  fine  black  moustache,  and  the  blue  and  scarlet  and  silver  of 
his  uniform  became  him  admirably,  and  he  was  mounted  upon  an  Arab 
charger  with  a  curved  neck  and  a  beautiful  long  tail,  and  was  altogether 
the  sort  of  person  whom  a  civilian  in  a  shabby  coat  might  reasonably 
regard  with  suspicion.  Greatly  to  Victor's  disgust,  the  new  comer  drew 
rein  in  front  of  the  couple  by  the  roadside,  and,  raising  his  cap,  inquired, 
with  an  insinuating  smile,  whether  this  were  the  village  of  Montigny- 
sur-Loing.  On  receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  he  pursued,  smiling  more 
insinuatingly  than  ever,  "  Perhaps  mademoiselle  would  have  the  extreme 
kindness  to  point  out  to  me  the  situation  of  the  manufactory  of 
pottery  1 " 

There  is  nothing  like  these  hussars  for  impudence.  What  busin> 
had  the  fellow  to  address  himself  to  a  lady,  when  there  was  a  man  stand- 
ing by,  ready  to  give  him  any  reasonable  information  of  which  he  might 
be  in  need  ?  It  was  already  annoying  enough  that  such  a  liberty  should 
have  been  taken  ;  but  what  was  a  great  deal  worse  was  that  Marguerite 
should  step  forward  with  positive  alacrity,  and  answer,  "  Certainly, 
monsieur ;  it  is  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  here.  I  will  show  you  the 
way." 

Off  she  started,  without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  her  lover.  The 
hussar  rode  beside  her,  bending  down  to  talk  to  her  as  they  went ;  and 
soon  a  turn  in  the  road  hid  them  from  sight. 

At  first  Victor  felt  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to 
follow  them  ;  but  when  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  and  Marguerite  did  not 
reappear,  anxiety  got  the  upper  hand  of  pride,  and  he  strolled  down  the 
road,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  thinking  bitter  thingg  of  the  whole 
female  sex. 

The  manufactory  consists  of  a  few  unpretending  buildings,  grouped 
together  among  the  willows  and  alders  that  flank  the  sluggish  Loing. 
In  one  of  these  there  is  a  small  show-room,  where  specimens  of  the  art- 
produce  of  the  place  are  displayed  for  the  benefit  of  casual  visitors ;  and, 
pausing  before  the  open  door  of  this  ante-chamber,  Victor  could  hear  the 
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voices  of  the  proprietor,  the  hussar,  and  Marguerite  engaged  in  animated 
conversation  within.  A  little  boy  was  leading  the  Arab  charger  up  and 
down  in  the  shade.  While  Victor  was  hesitating  whether  to  enter  or 
not,  a  showy,  open  carriage  dashed  up,  in  which  sat  a  very  fashionably- 
attired  lady.  At  the  sound  of  the  wheels  the  officer  came  out  hastily, 
and  was  greeted  by  a  nonchalant,  "  Ah,  M.  de  Chaulnes,  is  that  you  1 " 
After  which,  the  two  went  into  the  house  together,  and  Victor  lighted  a 
cigarette  and  waited  ouside  for  Marguerite  to  emerge. 

She  emerged,  after  a  time,  with  the  others  ;  and  the  proprietor,  catch- 
ing  sight  of  Victor,  cried,  "  Ah  !  here,  madame,  is  precisely  one  of  my 
1  best  artists,  M.  Berthon." 

The  lady  bowed  graciously,  and  said  some  pretty  things,  which  failed 
to  restore  M.  Berthon  to  good  humour.     It  was  not  pleasant  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  that  fashion,  as  though  he  were  a  tailor's  foreman,  and  he 
'  threw  an  angry  glance  at  his  employer.     But  that  worthy  man  was  de- 
void of  all  fine  feeling.     He  went  on  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders : — 

"  These  gentlemen  give  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  madame.     I  have 

j  to  pay  them  very  highly,  and  they  work  when  it  is  their  good  pleasure. 

What  would  you  have  ?     I  should  do  a  better  business  with  inferior 

workmen ;  but  when  I  started  I  promised  myself  to  produce  nothing 

,  second-rate." 

"  Oh  ! "  answered  the  lady  politely,  "  we  all  know  that  genius  must  be 
left  free,  and  that  inspiration  does  not  come  to  order.  It  would  be  too 
much  presumption  to  dictate  to  an  artist ;  but  if  I  were  M.  Berthon,  I 
know  where  I  should  turn  for  my  next  subject.  There,"  she  continued, 
pointing  to  Marguerite,  who  was  leaning  against  the  door-post,  twisting 
1  between  her  fingers  a  spray  of  the  climbing  vine  that  covered  the  wall — 
a  tall,  white  figure,  half  in  shadow,  half  in  sunlight — "  there  is  a  picture 
ready  made." 

Having  thus  made  herself  agreeable  all  round,  this  urbane  personage 
got  into  her  carriage  and  was  driven  away,  the  hussar  riding  beside  her. 
She  had  left  her  name  and  address — the  Comtesse  de  Valmy,  Fontaine- 
bleau — and,  as  her  purchases  had  not  been  less  extensive  than  her  man- 
ners had  been  charming,  she  left  a  highly  favourable  impression  behind 
her  into  the  bargain.  Even  Victor  allowed  tthat  the  woman  had  a 
pleasant  way  with  her. 

As  for  the  young  officer  of  hussars,  that  was  another  matter.  When 
Marguerite  went  home  that  night,  she  descried 'a  group  of  artists,  gathered 
in  front  of  the  little  inn  at  Marlotte,  laughing  heartily  over  a  sheet  of 
drawing-paper  which  Victor  was  holding  up  for  their  inspection,  and, 
approaching  to  see  what  might  be  the  cause  of  their  merriment,  she  be- 
held a  rough  sketch  representing  a  cavalry  officer,  with  a  gigantic 
moustache  and  a  sabre  as  big  as  himself,  astride  upon  an  animal  which 
;  much  resembled  a  rocking-horse. 

"  It  is  De  Chaulnes  to  the  life  !  "  cried  one  of  the  young  men,  whose 
rank  and  fortune  were  somewhat  above  those  of  his  fellows,  and  who  was 
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understood  to  mix  freely  in  the  most  distinguished  Parisian  circles.  "  If 
I  were  you,  Berthon,  I  would  not  make  him  a  present  of  that  likeness. 
De  Chaulnes,  you  see,  is  a  man  who  appreciates  himself  at  his  full 
value." 

"  That  I  can  quite  believe,"  remarked  Victor  sardonically. 

"  Yes ;  and  he  is  capable  of  eating  you  up,  body  and  bones,  if  you 
permit  yourself  to  laugh  at  him." 

"  Perhaps  I  might  stick  in  his  throat.     Mademoiselle,  I  am  sorry 
see,  has  not  a  word  of  praise  for  my  poor  effort." 

"I  do  not  like  caricatures,"  answered  Marguerite  coldly,  turnin 
away.     "  There  is  nothing  funny  in  this  one ;  and  anybody  can  be  ill- 
natured." 

So  Victor  returned  to  Montigny  in  the  sulks,  and  did  not  honour  tl 
customary  symposium  with  his  company  that  evening. 

Marguerite,  however,  was  present  at  it  for  a  short  time.  She  came 
ostensibly  to  ask  whether  M.  Eoyer  had  returned  from  Paris,  but  in 
reality  to  make  her  peace  with  Victor,  to  whom  she  felt  that  she  had 
been  rude  and  unkind.  Not  finding  him  there,  she  lingered  awhile  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  yet  appear ;  and,  by  way  of  passing  the  time,  she 
related  the  incident  of  Madame  de  Valmy's  visit  to  Montigny.  Did  any- 
body know  the  lady  1  "  she  inquired. 

The  young  man  who  had  so  promptly  recognised  the  portrait  of  M. 
de  Chaulnes  nodded  two  or  three  times  significantly,  and  laughed  a  little, 
"  I  know  her,"  he  said ;  and  his"  tone  appeared  to  imply  that  what  he  knew 
of  her  was  not  greatly  to  her  advantage.  "  Somebody  told  me,  the  ot] 
day,  that  she  was  spending  the  summer  at  Fontainebleau,"  he  contimi 
"  and  I  wondered  what  in  the  world  could  have  brought  her  to  such 
sleepy  place.  But  some  people  are  clever  enough  to  find  amusem 
anywhere ;  and  she  is  fond  of  amusing  herself,  that  dear  Countess.  So 
she  happened  to  meet  De  Chaulnes  at  Montigny,  did  she  ?  His  regiment 
has  just  been  ordered  to  Fontainebleau,  I  hear." 

"  Come,  Ravillier,  none  of  your  scandalous  stories,"  broke  in  his  neigh- 
bour warningly.  For  it  must  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  these  young 
gentlemen  that  they  kept  a  very  strict  watch  over  their  tongues  in  the 
presence  of  N6morosa. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  not  telling  scandalous  stories.  Madame  de 
Valmy  is  not  scandalous  ;  far  from  it.  She  is  discretion  itself — after  a 
certain  point.  Her  husband  is  scandalous,  if  you  like.  They  say  he 
made  the  poor  Countess  shed  some  bitter  tears  during  the  first  year  of 
their  marriage;  but  she  dried  them  long  ago,  or  somebody  dried  them 
for  her.  Anyhow,  they  have  ceased  to  flow.  Nowadays  it  is  she  who 
goes  about  the  world  smiling,  and  he  who  wears  a  dismal  countenance. 
Everybody  is  very  sorry  for  him — particularly  the  ladies.  To  look  at 
him,  with  his  haggard  face  and  half-shut  eyes,  you  would  say  he  was  the 
picture  of  an  injured  and  heart-broken  husband.  That  is  his  rdle,  I  be- 
lieve. It  is  very  amusing." 
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"  Is  M.  de  Valmy  also  at  Fontainebleau  ?  "  asked  Marguerite  sud- 
denly. 

"  I  believe  so.  You  will  know  him  at  once,  if  you  meet  him.  A 
tall,  thin  man,  slightly  bald,  -with  a  fair  complexion  and  dull,  blueish- 
coloured  eyes,  who  looks  as  if  he  hardly  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  on. 
living  much  longer.  I  think,  mademoiselle,"  added  this  sapient  youth 
hesitatingly,  "  that  if  you  should  meet  him,  and  if  he  should  speak  to 
you  (as  he  probably  would),  you  would  do  just  as  well  not  to  answer 
him." 

The  advice  was  doubtless  excellent ;  but  it  partook  of  the  nature  of 
good  advice  generally  in  being  of  very  little  practical  service.  For,  alas  1 
M.  de  Valmy  had  already  spoken,  and  had  been  answered  at  considerable 
length. 

Marguerite  escaped  from  the  room  somehow — how  she  hardly  knew 
— without  betraying  her  secret,  and,  hurrying  home,  threw  herself,  face 
downwards,  upon  her  bed,  dazed  and  sickened  by  the  blow  which  had 
fallen  upon  her.  She  had  never  known  pain,  mental  or  physical,  in  her 
life  before,  and  it  affected  her  with  something  of  the  surprise  and  anger 
which  wild  creatures  feel  when  they  are  wounded.  It  was  not  with  M. 
de  Yalmy  that  she  was  angry  ;  she  kept  repeating  this  to  herself  as  she 
lay  there,  dry-eyed  and  motionless,  through  the  long  night  hours.  He 
had  never  spoken  to  her  of  love,  much  less  of  marriage  :  she  herself  had 
scarcely  thought  of  their  intimacy  in  that  way  until  now.  It  was  not 
by  him,  but  by  her  own  insensate  folly,  that  she  had  been  deceived ; 
and  there  might  have  been  a  sort  of  miserable  consolation  in  this  view, 
if  it  had  been  really  heartfelt.  But  in  truth  M.  de  Valmy,  if  he  had  not 
said  much,  had  given  a  great  deal  to  be  understood ;  and,  whatever  pro- 
testations Marguerite  might  make  to  herself,  she  knew  with  the  crum- 
bling of  her  happiness  her  idol  too  had  fallen  to  pieces.  All  was  lost ; 
it  only  remained  for  her  to  die.  So  she  murmured  again  and  again,  with 
the  impatience  and  ignorance  natural  to  her  age. 

The  first  peep  of  dawn  saw  her  stealing  out  of  the  house  and  down 
the  village  street  into  the  glades  of  the  forest.  She  would  be  expected 
to  keep  one  of  those  unspoken  trysts  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  heights  of  La  Solle,  some  four  miles  away ;  and 
she  resolved  that,  for  this  last  time,  she  would  be  true  to  it.  Wandering- 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  straying  through  many  devious  ways,  and  paus- 
ing often,  with  a  vain  and  painful  effort  to  shape  the  chaos  of  her  mind 
into  some  clear  purpose,  she  yet  reached  the  appointed  spot  long  before 
the  appointed  time ;  and,  having  reached  it,  seated  herself  upon  a  rock, 
and  waited  without  impatience.  Who  ever  yet  wished  to  hasten  the 
hour  of  his  execution  1  It  may  even  have  been  that  Marguerite,  like 
many  of  those  appointed  to  die,  may  have  had  a  vague  fancy  that  all  was 
not  over,  since  the  end  had  not  come,  and  may  have  hoped  against  hope 
for  some  impossible  reprieve. 

She  sat,  with  one  knee  drawn  up  and  her  hands  clasped  round  it, 
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gazing  in  a  sort  of  melancholy  bewilderment  at  the  familiar  prospect 
before  her.  Beneath  her  was  the  sandy  footpath,  twisting  and  turning 
through  a  labyrinth  of  rocks  and  broken  ground,  which  they  call  the 
Chemin  des  Artistes  ;  beyond  lay  the  broad  Yallee  de  la  Solle,  with  its 
old  beech  trees  overshadowing  a  thick  growth  of  bracken  and  broom ; 
and  beyond  that  again  rose  wooded  hills  bathed  in  the  sunny  mists  of 
morning,  in  the  far  distance  somebody  was  blowing  a  French  horn, 
the  blasts  of  which  were  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  still  air. 
Nature  was  cruel,  and  showed  no  sympathy  with  one  of  her  most  ardent 
votaries ;  the  forest,  like  the  banks  and  braes  of  the  bonny  Doon,  per- 
sisted in  looking  its  fairest,  though  Nemorosa's  heart  was  breaking. 

At  length  the  sound  of  rapidly  approaching  footsteps  was  audible  : 
he  was  coming  !  Marguerite  did  not  stir.  She  remained  motionless 
while  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  ;  she  waited  till  he  was  close  to  her, 
his  shadow  fell  upon  her,  till  he  touched  her  shoulder ;  and  then  (for  she 
had  prepared  herself  for  this  moment,  and  knew  what  she  had  to  do)  she 
rose  to  her  full  height,  and,  looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  said,  "Good 
morning,  M.  de  Valmy." 

Well;  it  was  a  failure.     He  did  not  start,  nor  turn  pale,  nor  tu 
red,  nor  stagger  back,  striking  his  forehead,   with  a  gesture  of  disma; 
He  did  none  of  these  things ;  he  only  looked  a  trifle  put  out,  and  sail 
"  So  some  busybody  has  told  you  my  name.    I  am  sorry  for  it.    I  AVOU! 
rather  have  been  only  Rene  to  you." 

"  I  never  called  you  Rene  !  "  exclaimed  Marguerite  indignantly. 

"  Did  you  not  ?     I  fancied but  no  doubt  it  was  only  fancy. 

hope  you  will  always  call  me  Rene  in  future." 

This  was  so  utterly  unlike  what  Marguerite  had  anticipated  that  all 
her  premeditated  speeches  went  out  of  her  head,  and  she  remained  silent 
for  a  few  minutes.  Then  she  said,  with  simple  directness  : — 

"  I  shall  not  need  to  call  you  by  one  name  or  another  in  future, 
shall  not  see  you  any  more  after  to-day.     It  is  not  right." 

"  Not  right  1 "  he  echoed,  looking  dreamily  away  from  her  across  the 
blue  mists  of  the  valley ;  "  who  knows  what  is  right  ?  The  priest  has 
one  definition,  the  law  has  another,  society  has  a  third.  For  my  own 
part,  it  seems  to  me  that  whatever  is  beautiful,  whatever  lifts  us  above 
the  pettiness  of  daily  life,  must  be  right." 

"  You  make  things  very  hard  for  me,"  cried  Marguerite  with  an  im- 
patient shake  of  the  shoulders  ;  "  you  make  me  say  what  I  do  not  like 
to  say.     I  know  it  cannot  be  right  for  me  to  meet  you  as  I  have  been 
doing,  and — and — I  don't  think  Madame   de   Valmy   would   appro 
of  it." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  with  a  smile  and  a  frown.  "  Some  one 
has  been  putting  notions  into  your  head.  You  talk  like  a  little  bour- 
geoise,  not  like  Nemorosa,  Heine  des  Bois" 

"  And  you  talk  like — like  M.  de  Yalmy,  I  suppose.  I  am  not 
Nemorosa  ;  I  am  only  Marguerite  Yanne,  the  granddaughter  of  a  peasant 
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who  would  touch  his  cap  to  you  and  call  you  '  Monsieur  le  Comte  '  if  he 
were  still  living.  But  that  is  nothing.  It  is  not  because  you  are  so  far 
above  me  in  rank  that  I  should  be  afraid  to  walk  and  talk  with  you,  but 
because " 

"Well?  because  1" 

"  Because — of  your  wife,"  answered  Marguerite,  blushing  suddenly 
all  over  her  face  and  neck,  and  lowering  her  eyes. 

"  My  wife  !  "  he  repeated  with  bitter  contempt ;  "oh,  my  wife  !  Listen, 
Marguerite :  if  you  would  know  anything  about  my  wife  you  would 
know  that  she  is  a  woman  of  whom  all  Paris  talks  with  a  peculiar  kind 
of  smile.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  her.  All  I  will  say  is  that  I 
owe  her  nothing.  My  life  is  as  miserable  a  one  as  can  well  be ;  but 
sirce  I  have  known  you  and  loved  you — yes,  loved  you  ;  it  cannot  surely 
be  any  surprise  to  you  to  hear  me  say  that — it  has  had  more  brightness 
than  I  thought  it  could  ever  have  again.  Do  not  refuse  me  a  few  happy 
hours.  I  shall  only  be  in  Fontainebleau  for  another  month  or  two,  and 
all  I  implore  is  to  be  allowed  to  see  you  sometimes.  That  is  not  very 
much  to  ask." 

The  astounding  selfishness  of  this  speech  failed  to  strike  Marguerite 
as  it  might  have  done  a  less  partial  hearer ;  but  she  shook  her  head. 
"  We  must  part,"  she  said. 

M.  de  Yalmy's  eyes  flashed.  "  I  will  not  part  from  you  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed passionately.  "  I  love  you ;  I  know — no,  do  not  deny  it ;  it 
would  be  useless — I  know  that  you  love  me.  What  are  conventional 
ties  to  us  ?  Can  we  not  agree  to  forget  for  a  few  sunny  afternoons  that 
I  am  a  slave  ? " 

"  Ah ! "  she  cried,  "  now  you  insult  me  ! " 

And  without  waiting  to  hear  more,  without  a  word  or  a  sign  of  fare- 
well, she  turned  from  him  and  fled. 

He  followed  her,  calling  out  "  Marguerite  !  Margueiite  ! "  She  heard 
him  crashing  heavily  after  her  through  the  thickets  which  she  threaded 
with  the  agility  of  a  hare  ;  but  she  never  turned  her  head,  and  he  soon, 
abandoned  the  chase.  Truth  to  tell,  he  was  neither  as  young  nor  as 
active  as  he  had  once  been ;  moreover,  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  the 
ridiculous — a  strong  sense,  that  is,  of  the  unpleasantness  of  appearing 
ridiculous — so  he  let  her  go. 

Marguerite  knew  that  she  was  safe,  but  that  did  not  prevent  her  from 
running  on  at  the  top  of  her  speed  for  a  couple  of  miles  or  more.  She 
was  close  to  Fontainebleau  when  her  progress  was  arrested  by  the 
sound  of  voices  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  She  advanced  cau- 
tiously a  few  paces  to  the  edge  of  one  of  those  grassy  carrefours  which 
are  dotted  at  intervals  all  over  the  forest,  and  which  form  the  meeting 
point  of  many  tracks.  Leaning  against  the  pedestal  of  the  iron  cross 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  this  space  was  a  lady  who  strongly  resembled 
an  illustration  from  the  Journal  des  Modes,  and  by  her  side  was  a  gentle- 
man in  hussar  uniform.  Their  backs  were  turned  to  the  intruder, 
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otherwise  the  gentleman  would  hardly  have  been  kissing  the  lady's  hand 
with  so  much  fervour.  The  latter  responded  by  playfully  beating  him 
on  the  shoulder  with  her  parasol ;  and  Marguerite  heard  her  say,  "  Enough 
like  that,  M.  de  Chaulnes !  You  know  that  nothing  wearies  me  so 
much  as  a  scene  from  a  comedy  in  five  acts ;  and  my  coachman,  who  is 
abominably  intelligent,  will  be  asking  himself  what  has  become  of  me. 
You  may  dine  with  us  to-day  if  you  like ;  but  do  not  come  too  early,  or 
we  shall  be  yawning  in  one  another's  faces  before  the  evening  is  over." 

She  moved  off  at  a  leisurely  pace,  her  parasol  over  her  shoulder, 
her  long  train  sweeping  the  ground  ;  and  ere  long  a  carriage  was  heard 
rolling  away  along  the  high  road.  Then  De  Chaulnes  turned  round,  and 
became  aware  of  Marguerite.  For  an  instant  he  looked  excessively 
foolish ;  but,  as  he  was  blessed  with  plenty  of  aplomb  and  presence  of 
mind,  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  taking  off  his  cap,  with  a  fascinating 
smile,  wished  mademoiselle  good  morning.  Was  she  walking  towards 
Fontainebleau  1  Yes  ?  So  much  the  better,  for  he  was  himself  going  in 
that  direction. 

The  incident  of  which  Marguerite  had  just  been  an  unintentional 
witness  had  not  been  altogether  displeasing  to  her.     She  wanted  to  think 
well  of  the  man  whom  she  loved,  and  in  her  haste  to  make  excuses  f< 
him  she  could  not  help  rejoicing  a  little  in  any  proof  of  his  wife's  treache 
For  M.  de  Chaulnes'  company  she  was  by  no  means  anxious ;  but, 
though  common  sense  told  her  that  De  Valmy  must  be  far  away,  she 
haunted  by  a  nervous  dread  that  he  might  reappear  at  any  momen 
Therefore  she  willingly  accepted  the  hussar's  proffered  escort.     And  t] 
was  an  unfortunate  thing  for  the  peace  of  poor  Victor  Berthon,  w 
happened  to  be  strolling  up  the  slopes  above  the  town,  with  his  portfo 
under  his  arm,  in  quest  of  sylvan  subjects,  and  who,  descrying  thecoupl 
from  afar,  saw  his  direst  suspicions  confirmed,  and  made  up  his  mind 
there  and  then  that  he  would  never  more  believe  in  the  honesty  or  inm 
cence  of  woman. 

That  afternoon  Madame  Vanne  received  a  shock  which,  to  use  her 
own  expression,  "  turned  her  blood  in  her  veins,"  Her  niece,  without 
assigning  any  reason  for  such  a  step,  quietly  announced  that  she  intended 
to  go  away  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

"  To  go  away  ?"  cried  the  old  woman  in  amazement ;  "  what  is  tl 
child  talking  about  ?     To  go  away  where,  if  you  please  1 " 

"  I  shall  go  to  my  cousins  at  the  restaurant  at  Franchard,"  Marguerite 
answered.  "  I  know  they  have  a  spare  room,  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
have  me  with  them." 

"  Eh  ?  I  would  not  be  too  sure  of  that.  And  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  busy  season  too.  You  know  what  Pierre  Vanne  is,  and  his  wife  is 
one  of  the  same  sort ;  they  would  never  understand  your  ways.  Life  for 
them  means  work,  and  hard  work,  and  plenty  of  it.  They  would  not  be 
very  well  pleased  to  have  a  guest  just  now,  unless  she  came  to  lend  them 
a  hand." 
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"  That  is  just  what  I  mean  to  do.  I  want  work  ;  I  am  tired  of  being 
idle  and  useless." 

"  Stay  where  you  are  then,  foolish  child.  If  you  want  work  there  is 
enough  of  it  to  be  had  in  Marlotte ;  and  you  need  not  seek  for  it  any 
farther  away  than  this  house  either." 

"  But  I  want  to  leave  Marlotte  for  a  time." 

"  Aha  !  is  that  it  ? "  Madame  Yanne  thought  she  began  to  see  day- 
light, and  assumed  an  exceedingly  knowing  air.  "You  want  to  get 
i  away  from  somebody,  is  it  not  so  ?  But  what  has  he  been  doing  then, 
'  that  poor  young  man  ]  Nothing  very  unpardonable,  I  am  sure.  He 
came  here  this  morning  to  ask  for  you,  looking  as  ashamed  of  himself  as 
if  he  had  stolen  half  a  dozen  of  my  chickens,  and  I  would  wager  that  he 
:  brought  an  apology  with  him.  Come,  it  wants  but  a  word  to  set  these 
!  little  misunderstandings  right ;  and  between  ourselves,  ma  petite,  M. 
!  Yictor  Berthon " 

"  There  is  no  question  of  M.  Berthon,"  interrupted  Marguerite. 
"  There  never  will  be  any  question  of  him  in  the  way  that  you  mean ; 
i  and  I  have  not  quarrelled  with  him  at  all." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  M.  Yictor  Berthon  is  a  man  whom  any  girl 
might  think  herself  fortunate  to  have  at  her  feet.  He  will  be  a  husband 
of  the  good  sort.  I  do  not  speak  of  his  position  or  his  prospects — though 
these  are  good  things  not  to  be  despised — but  of  his  disposition.  I  have 
lived  sixty  years  in  the  world,  keeping  my  eyes  open  all  the  time,  and  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  deceive  me  as  to  what  a  man  is  likely  to  turn  out 
;  after  marriage.  This  one  will  allow  his  wife  to  lead  him  by  the  nose 
always,  and  will  thank  her  for  doing  it." 

"  His  nose  is  in  no  danger  from  me.  I  tell  you  we  shall  never  be 
anything  to  each  other,  except  friends.  I  go  to  Franchard  because  I 
want  change — change  and  work." 

Madame  Yanne  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Take  your  own  way,  then," 
she  answered  rather  crossly,  "  and  I  hope  you  will  find  the  work  at 
Franchard  to  your  taste.  I  can  see  you  carrying  cups  of  coffee  to  the 
Fontainebleau  shopkeepers  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  disputing  over  the 
bill  with  English  old  ladies ! — a  pretty  occupation  for  your  father's 
daughter !  If  you  are  not  back  here  before  a  week  is  out,  I  will  give 
you  leave  to  call  me  a  simpleton." 

It  must  be  assumed  that,  in  this  particular  instance,  Madame  Yanne's 
customary  shrewdness  was  at  fault ;  for  a  week  passed  away,  followed  by 
a  second  and  a  third,  and  Marguerite's  room  at  Marlotte  remained  vacant, 
and  she  was  seen  no  more  among  her  friends  the  artists,  by  whom  her 
absence  was  loudly  lamented.  Yictor  nursed  his  wrath,  but  kept  his  own 
counsel.  Not  unnaturally,  he  attributed  Marguerite's  departure  to  a 
wish  to  be  less  hampered  in  her  meetings  with  the  gay  hussar ;  and  he 
smiled  bitterly,  without  replying,  when  Madame  Yanne,  whose  delicacy 
of  touch  was  hardly  equal  to  her  kind  heart,  urged  him  not  to  neglect 
;  the  neighbourhood  of  Franchard  in  his  walks.  "  Go  and  breakfast  there 
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one  of  these  mornings,  M.  Victor,"  she  would  say.  "  My  brother-in-law 
will  not  starve  you,  and  there  are  other  people  at  Franchard  who  will 
perhaps  give  you  a  warmer  welcome  than  you  expect." 

These  hints,  supported  by  nods  and  winks  of  a  most  knowing 
confidential  kind,  failed  in  their  effect.  Victor,  vexed  by  their  frequi 
recurrence,  annoyed  by  the  half-ironical  condolences  of  his  com 
and  angered  most  of  all  by  his  inability  to  shake  off  a  passion  which 
felt  to  be  hopeless,  began  to  think  that  a  garret  in  Paris  was,  after 
preferable  to  comparative  affluence  at  Montigny,  and  to  contemplate  a 
renunciation  of  his  schemes  for  the  elevation  of  the  ceramic  art ;  and 
Madame  Vanne,  becoming  despondent  also,  went  back  to  her  fruit  and 
her  poultry,  with  an  anathema  upon  the  sentimental  fancies  of  boys  and 
girls  who  did  not  know  their  own  minds  for  two  days  together. 

Meanwhile,  poor  Nemorosa  was  growing  thin  and  miserable,  like  a 
caged  bird,  in  her  voluntary  exile  at  Franchard,  where  her  life  was  very 
much  of  the  kind  prophetically  sketched  by  her  aunt,  and  was  to  the  full 
as  distasteful  to  her  as  that  sensible  woman  had  declared  it  would  be. 
She  was  prepared  at  all  points  for  visits  from  M.  de  Valmy  and  Victor 
Berthon,  and  would  have  known  how  to  dismiss  the  one  and  make  friends 
with  the  other  had  they  appeared ;  but  neither  of  them  did  appear,  and 
Marguerite  would  not  have  been  a  woman  if  this  had  not  been  more 
less  of  a  disappointment  to  her. 


in. 

Through  forty  years  of  ever-increasing  prosperity  it  had  been  Mad« 
Vanne's  rule  to  sell  her  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetables  at  a  stall  in  Fc 
tainebleau  market.  Some  of  her  friends  and  neighbours  thought  tl 
practice  a  little  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  well-to-do  person ;  but  she 
that  what  had  been  good  enough  for  her  mother  and  grandmother  befo 
her  was  good  enough  for  her,  and  she  clung  to  the  old  custom 
because  it  was  an  old  custom,  but  principally  because  she  loved  noise 
bustle,  chaffering  and  haggling,  and  because  the  delight  of  driving  a  hard 
bargain  was  a  pure  delight  to  her  still.  Sometimes  Marguerite  used  to  ac- 
company and  assist  her,  standing  in  the  background  among  the  heaped-up 
melons  and  figs,  while  the  old  woman  shrieked  at  her  customers  and  shook 
her  fingers  in  their  faces ;  but  latterly  Madame  Vanne  had  had  to  get 
through  the  business  as  best  she  could  by  herself. 

To  Fontainebleau  Marguerite  would  not  go.  In  vain  she  was  en- 
treated and  appealed  to;  she  was  determined  that  nothing  should  induce 
her  to  run  the  risk  of  an  encounter  with  De  Valmy.  Also  she  dreaded 
being  seen  in  public,  for  she  had  a  morbid  impression  that  every! 
must  know  or  guess  at  her  secret.  Nevertheless,  there  came  a  time 
September  being  on  the  wane,  and  business  at  Franchard  showing  signs 
of  approaching  slackness — when  she  saw  fit  to  modify  her  resolution. 
M.  de  Valmy  had  evidently  forgotten  her,  if  indeed,  as  seemed  highly 
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probable,  he  had  not  gone  away  altogether ;  and  even  if  he  should  be  still 
in  the  place,  and  she  should  see  him,  what  had  she  to  fear  ?  It  was  he, 
not  she,  who  ought  to  be  embarrassed  by  such  a  meeting.  Besides,  her 
imprisonment  was  fast  becoming  intolerable  to  her,  and  she  yearned  to 
escape  from  it,  were  it  only  for  a  few  hours.  Influenced  by  these  con- 
siderations she  informed  her  aunt  that  she  would  meet  her  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  on  the  following  Saturday  ;  and  Madame  Vanne,  delighted  at  this 
good  news,  which  she  took  to  be  the  first  step  towards  a  capitulation, 
immediately  decided  in  her  own  mind  that  Victor  Berthon  should  be 
there  too. 

Not  a  word  did  this  wily  old  woman  say  to  the  young  man  about  her 

niece ;  but  when,  in  answer  to  her  question,  he  confessed  that  he  had 

never  been  to  the  market  at  Fontainebleau  in  his  life,  she  threw  up  her 

wrinkled  hands  in  mingled  amazement  and  indignation.     Never  been  to 

Fontainebleau  market !     And  he  an  artist !     But  he  ought  to  be  ashamed 

of  himself !     Certainly  he  could  have  no  idea  of  how  picturesque  it  was. 

;  Purple  grapes  and  white  grapes,  melons  yellow  and  green,  and  bright 

i  red  tomatoes,  and  pumpkins  and  cucumbers — not  to  speak  of  the  great 

i  umbrellas,  some  crimson,  some  striped,  and  the  women  with  their  blue 

i  gowns  and  checked  kerchiefs,  and  the  soldiers  with  their  scarlet  trousers. 

.  "  Colours !     Why,  there  are  colours  enough  in  our  market  to  make  a 

dozen  pictures  !  "  cried  Madame  Yanne,  whose  notion  of  the  Alpha  and 

Omega  of  art  was  the  assembling  together  of  as  many  brilliant  hues  as 

could  be  crowded  upon  a  canvas. 

So  Victor  went  to  market  on  Saturday  morning ;  and,  by  a  some- 
what strange  coincidence,  it  chanced  that  Madame  de  Valmy,  who  had 
,  been  out  riding  with  her  husband  and  M.  de  Chaulnes,  in  the  early 
morning,  selected  that  day  of  all  others  to  dismount  as  she  passed  the 
busy  scene,  and  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  what  she  had  been 
informed  was  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  to  be  witnessed  in  Fontainebleau. 
Victor  did  not  at  first  recognise  the  lady  in  the  dark  green  riding-habit 
whom  he  accidentally  jostled,  and  apologised  to  in  the  throng ;  but  she 
remembered  him,  and,  after  a  few  words  of  very  amiable  greeting,  intro- 
duced him  to  her  husband.  Victor  bowed  to  the  pale,  weary-looking 
man  with  the  lack-lustre  eyes,  and  scowled  at  the  hussar,  who  smiled 
pleasantly  in  return ;  and  the  whole  party  moved  on  slowly  together. 

Either  to  serve  some  purpose  of  her  own,  or  out  of  sheer  caprice, 
Madame  de  Valmy  chose  to  be  exceedingly  gracious  to  the  young  artist 
— so  gracious,  indeed,  that,  after  a  time,  M.  de  Chaulnes  grew  uneasy  and 
jealous,  and  showed  his  jealousy  so  plainly  that  even  Berthon  could  not 
but  notice  it.     In  this  unexpected  fashion  the  respective  attitudes  of  the 
two  young  men  became  inverted ;  and  Victor,  for  the  first  time  surmis- 
ing the  true  position  of  affairs  as  regarded  the  Countess  and  her  attendant 
j  cavalier,  felt  his  heart  throb  with  a  delicious  hope.     What  if  he  had 
made  a  stupid  mistake,  after  all  1     What  if  the  Nemorosa  of  his  dreams 
I  were  Nemorosa  still  1     On  a  sudden,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  questions, 
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there  was  Marguerite  before  him,  dressed  all  in  white,  as  she  had  been 
when  he  had  first  seen  her  in  the  woods.  She  was  standing  in  the  shade 
of  a  rough  wooden  booth ;  in  front  of  her  were  piles  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables :  her  face  was  as  white  as  her  dress,  and  she  was  gazing  at  him 
with  an  odd,  fixed  stare.  "Was  she  gazing  at  him,  or  at  some  one  beyond 
him  ?  His  haste  and  confusion  prevented  him  from  taking  in  such 
details.  He  removed  his  hat,  stammering  out  something  about  his  joy  at 
seeing  her  again  ;  and  she  answered  him  scarcely  less  incoherently. 

Madame  de  Yalmy,  meanwhile,  was  ordering  supplies  of  grapes  and 
peaches  which  caused  Madame  Yanne  to  open  round  eyes  of  astonish- 
ment.    M.  de  Yalmy,  standing  a  few  paces  off,  with  eyes  cast  dow. 
was  tracing  semicircles  in  the  dust  with  the  tip  of  his  riding-whip. 

"You  are  still  at  Franchard,  are  you  not1?"  asked  Yictor  a  little 
tremulously.  "  If  I  walked  out  there  to-morrow  morning,  might  I  hope 
to  see  you  ?  " 

"  You  would  certainly  see  me,"  answered  Marguerite,  who  was  now 
almost  herself  again  ;  "  but  I  should  hardly  be  able  to  speak  to  you.  I 
am  very  busy  all  day.  The  evening  is  my  free  time ;  and  then  I  gene- 
rally walk  to  the  Roche  qui  Pleure,  and  refresh  myself  with  a  little  pure 
air.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Gorges  de  Franchard  by  moonlight  1 " 
continued  with  a  touch  of  her  old  animation.  "  You  ought  to  see  th 
Sometimes  I  think  the  forest  is  even  more  beautiful  by  night  than  by 
day." 

"  Moonlight  1 "  cried  Madame  de  Yalmy,  who  had  caught  the 
words ;  "  how   lovely  these  woods  must   be  by  moonlight !     I  m 
positively  make  an  expedition  into  the  forest  the  next  time  there  is 
full  moon.     M.  de  Chaulnes,  when  will  there  be  a  full  moon  1 " 

De  Chaulnes  answered  something  in  a  low  voice  ;  and  the  two  strolled 
on.     "  Shall  you  go  to  the  Roche  qui  Pleure  to-night  ?  "  Yictor  asb 
hesitatingly. 

"  I  go  there  every  night,"  answered  Marguerite. 

And  then  De  Yalmy  looked  up  suddenly,  and,  as  their  eyes  met,  a 
faint  tinge  of  colour  spread  itself  over  Marguerite's  pale  cheeks.  De 
Yalmy  moved  away  instantly  ;  but  that  one  glance  had  sufficed  to  throw- 
Marguerite  into  a  state  of  agitation  which  she  was  powerless  to  conceal. 
What  could  he  have  thought  of  her  ?  she  wondered.  Now  that  it  was 
too  late,  she  would  have  given  anything  to  recall  her  thoughtless  speech. 
At  the  moment  she  had  only  intended  to  say  something  kind  to  that 
-poor  M.  Berthon,  and  to  create  an  opportunity  for  the  renewal  of  their 
intimacy  upon  altered  terms ;  but  M.  de  Yalmy  could  not  be  expected 
to  have  understood  that ;  and,  although  she  might  have  been  willing 
enough  to  let  that  gentleman  see  that  his  approval  or  disapproval  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  her,  she  did  not  exactly  wish  him  to  think  that 
she  was  one  of  those  persons  who  console  themselves  for  the  loss  of 
admirer  by  promptly  putting  another  in  his  place. 

Yictor,  not  unpardonably,  accepted  the  blush  and  the  subsequent 
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confusion  as  tributes  to  himself;  and  murmuring  "  Till  this  evening, 
then,"  passed  on  with  the  crowd  in  a  jubilant  frame  of  mind.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  he  walked  all  the  way  from  Montigny  to  Franchard  that 
night;  nor  is  it  necessary — except  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons  as  may 
be  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  lovers — to  mention  that  he 
reached  his  destination  a  full  hour  before  the  moon  rose.  He  knew  he 
would  have  to  wait ;  but  under  some  circumstances  the  delight  of  antici- 
pation is  so  great  that  waiting  itself  becomes  almost  an  enjoyment ;  and 
it  was  very  pleasant  among  those  still,  fragrant  groves  in  the  darkness. 
iAll  those  small  noises  which  belong  to  the  woodlands — whisperings  in 
the  branches  overhead,  stirrings  in  the  dead  leaves  underfoot,  and  sub- 
dued creakings  of  the  old  elm-boughs — fell  soothingly  upon  Victor's  ear, 
,as  he  paced  to  and  fro,  building  all  manner  of  airy  castles.  The  frogs 
on  the  brink  of  the  adjacent  pool  favoured  him  with  a  subdued,  snoring 
accompaniment,  and,  every  now  and  again,  the  harsh  cry  of  a  night-bird 
sounded  from  afar.  After  a  long  time  spent  in  this  idle  fashion,  he  left 
:overt,  and,  emerging  upon  an  open  space  of  rocks  and  juniper  bushes, 
;ast  about  him  till  he  struck  the  sandy  track  which  leads  to  the  Roche 
}ui  Pleure  and  the  jutting  promontory  whence  the  far-famed  Gorges  of 
rFranchard  can  be  surveyed  in  all  their  length  and  breadth.  The  moon 
was  not  yet  visible ;  but  upon  the  hill-tops,  and  on  the  level  open 
country  in  the  distance,  there  was  a  silvery  haze,  showing  that  she  was 
ilready  above  the  horizon  and  would  soon  illumine  the  shadowy  depths 
jpon  the  verge  of  which  Victor  had  taken  up  his  station. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  became  conscious  of  the  unwelcome  fact  that  he 
rvas  not  alone  in  his  vigil.  A  red  spark,  which  could  be  nothing  but 
ihe  end  of  a  cigar,  showed  itself  a  few  yards  away  from  him  ;  and  closer 
nspection  revealed  the  presence  behind  it  of  a  dark  form  which  was  evi- 
lently  that  of  a  fellow-creature.  Victor  promptly  placed  a  large  rock 
)etween  himself  and  the  intruder ;  but  presently,  curiosity  overcoming 
•aution,  he  put  his  head  out  from  his  hiding-place  just  in  time  to  see  the 
lead  with  the  cigar  attached  to  it  protruding  from  behind  a  block  of  sand- 
tone  corresponding  to  his  own.  Both  heads  were  instantly  withdrawn; 
ind  both,  after  a  short  interval,  popped  out  again  simultaneously.  This 
vas  undignified  and  ridiculous;  and  Victor,  having  no  cause  to  feel 
shamed  of  himself,  stepped  boldly  forth.  A  similar  view  of  the  situation 
-pparently  presented  itself  at  the  same  moment  to  the  other  dissembler  : 
or  he  also  emerged  from  his  concealment;  and,  a  stray  moonbeam 
ailing  upon  the  silver  lace  of  his  uniform,  his  identity  was  no  longer  a 
ecret. 

De  Chaulnes  at  Franchard  !  And  obviously  waiting  for  somebody 
oo  !  Victor's  heart  died  within  him.  His  first  impulse  was  to  spring 
t  his  supposed  rival's  throat ;  but  nobody,  who  has  not  altogether  lost 
iis  head,  obeys  his  first  impulse ;  and  Victor  acted  in  accordance  with  his 
econd,  which  was  to  retire  into  the  wood  again,  prop  himself  up  against 

tree,  and  think.     His  thoughts   did  not  bring  him  much  comfort. 
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There  was,  indeed,  little  room  in  his  mind  for  anything  but  profound 
amazement  at  Marguerite's  audacity  and  his  own  simplicity.  She  had 
told  him  to  his  face,  almost  boastfully,  that  she  walked  to  the  Roche  qui 
Pleure  every  night ;  and  he — idiot  that  he  was  ! — had  believed  that  she 
walked  thither  by  herself.  He  was  debating  whether  vengeance  or  silent 
contempt  would  best  become  him,  when  the  rustling  of  a  woman's  dress 
caught  his  ear.  The  sound  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  Victor's  heart 
began  to  thump.  Doubtless  his  most  dignified  course  would  be  to  let  her 
pass  on  to  her  rendezvous  unmolested  ;  but  one  can't  be  for  ever  thinking 
of  one's  dignity,  and  it  is  not  every  day  that  a  man  finds  it  in  his  power  to 
effect  a  really  telling  coup  de  thedtre.  Victor  was  unable  to  withstand 
the  temptation  that  presented  itself  to  him.  He  waited  until  Marguerite 
was  close  to  the  tree  behind  which  he  was  concealed ;  and  then  sprang 
out  and  faced  her  with  folded  arms. 

Alas !  it  was  not  Marguerite  at  all,  but  Madame  de  Valmy ;  and 
Victor,  apologising  profusely,  hat  in  hand,  wished  that  the  earth  would 
open  and  swallow  him.  He  was  so  confused,  and  knew  so  little  what  he 
was  saying,  that  he  actually  blurted  out  the  whole  story  of  his  unfounded 
suspicions  before  he  could  stop  himself.  And,  to  crown  all,  he  wound  up 
with  a  piece  of  awkwardness  of  which  he  certainly  would  not  have  been 
guilty  had  he  been  in  full  possession  of  his  senses.  "  If  you  are  in 
search  of  M.  de  Chaulnes,  madame,  you  will  find  him  close  to  the  Roche 
qui  Pleure ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  my — my  discretion.  I  will  not  in- 
trude upon  you  a  second  time." 

"  I  assure  you,  monsieur,"  answered  the  lady  gravely,  but  with  a 
sound  of  suppressed  laughter  in  her  voice,  "that  I  am  in  search  of 
nothing  but  fresh  air  and  moonlight.  You,  as  I  understand,  have  more 
exciting  anticipations.  Do  not  let  me  detain  you  from  gratifying  them." 

Victor  had  no  time  to  make  any  rejoinder ;  for  now  the  silence  of 
the  woods  was  once  more  broken ;  and  this  time  it  was  undoubtedly 
Marguerite's  voice,  raised  in  accents  of  distress,  that  reached  the  listeners. 
Every  word  that  she  said  was  distinctly  audible. 

"  I  will  not  listen  to  you  any  longer  !  If  there  is  any  meaning  in  all 
that  you  have  said,  you  must  know  that  the  only  kindness  in  the  world 
that  you  can  do  me  is  to  go  away  and  never  see  me  again.  Why  do  you 
persecute  me  like  this  1 " 

"  Persecute  you  !  "  answered  a  man's  voice,  which  Victor  did  not  at 
once  recognise ;  "  was  it  persecution  to  leave  you  for  all  these  weeks 
without  a  word  or  a  sign  1  I  tell  you  I  have  done  my  best.  I  have 
tried  to  forget  you ;  I  have  tried  to  live  without  you ;  and  I  find  it  is 
impossible.  Nemorosa,  the  Fates  are  too  strong  for  us ;  why  should  we 
go  on  striving  against  them,  only  to  give  in  in  the  end  ?  You  confess 
that  you  love  me,  and  in  the  same  breath  you  tell  me  never  to  see  you 
again  !  What  sort  of  a  love  is  that  ?  " 

"  What  sort  of  a  love  is  yours  ?  "  cried  Margueiite  weeping.  "  You 
make  me  despise  you.  Go  ! " 
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"  Not  until  you  have  heard  me  out.     Listen,  Nemorosa " 

"  Monsieur,  if  you  do  not  leave  me  I  will  call  for  help." 

"  Help  from  what  ?     Besides,  the  whole  world  is  asleep." 

"  You  will  not  go,  then  1 " 

"  Not  yet,  certainly." 

Instantly  there  rang  through  the  woods  a  shrill  cry — "  Help  !  help  !  " 
Out  dashed  Victor  from  his  thicket ;  out  dashed  M.  de  Chaulnes  from  the 
shelter  of  his  rock ;  Madame  de  Valmy  followed  more  leisurely ;  and 
presently  four  out  of  a  group  of  five  persons,  facing  one  another  in  a 
bright  patch  of  moonlight,  had  assumed  attitudes  expressive  of  extreme 
discomfiture  and  dismay.  The  fifth  remained  mistress  of  the  situation. 

"  "Would  one  not  say,"  she  remarked,  with  a  short  laugh,  "  that  we 
were  rehearsing  the  garden  scene  from  the  Barbier  de  Seville]  We 
have  all  been  playing  at  cross-purposes,  and  apparently  it  falls  to  me  to 
furnish  explanations  and  to  set  matters  straight.  Happily  that  is  not 
difficult.  M.  de  Yalmy — who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  the  defect  of  being 
a  jealous  husband — sees  my  carriage  waiting  in  the  road  ;  he  forms  his 
own  conclusions,  plunges  into  the  wood,  catches  sight  of  mademoiselle, 
whom  in  the  darkness  he  supposes  to  be  his  wife,  and  loads  her  with  re- 
proaches which  she  naturally  does  not  understand  ;  so  that  she,  just  as 
naturally,  shrieks  for  assistance.  In  the  meantime,  monsieur  here  has 
likewise  done  me  the  honour  to  mistake  me  for  a  person  much  younger 
and  more  beautiful  than  myself,  and  has  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits 
by  springing  upon  me  from  an  ambush.  As  for  M.  de  Chaulnes,  I  can 
not  explain  to  myself  his  presence  here ;  but  I  have  observed  that  it  is 
a  peculiarity  of  M.  de  Chaulnes'  to  be  present  at  times  when  nobody 
wants  him.  It  only  remains,"  concluded  Madame  de  Valmy,  "  for  us  to 
wind  up  the  drama  after  the  approved  fashion."  She  seized  Victor's 
hand,  placed  it  in  Marguerite's,  and,  with  a  rapid  movement  gaining 
possession  of  her  husband's  arm,  "  Come,  mon  ami"  said  she ;  "  it  is 
time  for  us  to  leave  the  hero  and  heroine  in  sole  occupancy  of  the  stage. 
I  regret  that  there  is  not  room  for  three  persons  in  my  little  carriage ; 
but  no  doubt  M.  de  Chaulnes  will  enjoy  his  walk  home  this  fine  night." 

It  was  thus  that  Madame  de  Valmy  took  vengeance  upon  a  clumsy 
admirer,  who  had  very  nearly  led  her  into  a  compromising  situation. 
De  Chaulnes  has  never  been  forgiven ;  and  if  Madame  de  Valmy's  name 
is  mentioned  in  his  presence  nowadays,  he  pulls  a  wry  face  and  changes 
the  subject. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Victor  and  Marguerite  did  not  remain  long 
hand  in  hand.     When  they  were  alone  he  asked  in  a  hoarse  voice — 
"  Was  it  true  what  that  man  said — that  you  love  him  ?  " 
She  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  answered,  "  Yes." 
"  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  said  Victor  simply,  after  a  pause. 
"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  say  that.     You  do  not  blame  me,  do  you  ?     It 

was  not  my  fault ;  I  did  not  know  who  he  was  when  he — when  I " 

"  I  understand.     No ;  I  do  not  blame  you.     Marguerite,  you  know 

16—2 
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why  I  came  here  to-night.  I  will  not  say  anything  about  that  now  ;  of 
course  there  can  be  no  hope  for  me.  But  some  day  it  will  be  different. 
I  shall  go  away  from  Montigny  at  once ;  so  that  you  will  not  be  an- 
noyed with  the  sight  of  me ;  but  I  give  up  nothing.  Time  is  on  my 
side ;  and  I  shall  come  back  again  when  I  can  do  so  without  fearing 
offend  you." 

She  shook  her  head.     "  Come  back  when  you  are  married,"  she 
"  and  let  me  be  your  wife's  friend." 

"  There  is  only  one  woman  in  the  world  who  can  ever  be  my  wifi 
he  answered. 

And  so,  after  a  few  more  last  words,  they  parted. 

IV. 

The  winter  of  1878-79  was  a  memorable  one   for  the  inhabitants 
Fontainebleau.     It  began  early  and  lasted  late  ;  it  was  signalised  by 
intensity  of  cold  which  went  far  beyond  the  ordinary  experience  of  even 
the  dwellers  in  that  high-lying  region  where  all  winters  are  hard,  and  i 
the  midst  of  it  there  occurred  a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary  that  thi 
who  witnessed  it  will  remember  it  to  their  dying  day,  and  that  the  t: 
left  by  it  may  be  expected  to  be  visible  long  after  they  and  their  chil 
shall  have  been  laid  in  their  graves. 

One  bitter  January  morning,  when  the  ground  was  frozen  as  hard 
iron,  and  the  sky  was  low  and  grey,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  snow  in 
air,  it  suddenly  began  to  rain — a  slow,  chilly  rain,  which  froze  as  it  f< 
and  remained  in  a  crystal  fringe  of  icicles  upon  the  eaves  of  the  houses,  u 
the  telegraph-wires,  upon  the  umbrellas  of  the  foot-passengers,  and  e 
upon  the  beards  and  whiskers  of  such  as  possessed  these  adornments, 
was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  by  midday  the  streets 
converted  into  a  solid  sheet  of  ice.  Traffic  of  all  kinds  was  suspended ;  for 
no  horse  could  have  kept  his  legs  upon  a  surface  so  slippery  that  a 
had  much  ado  to  maintain  an  upright  attitude  upon  it.  Travellers  w 
had  arrived  by  train  found  themselves  unable  to  reach  the  town,  and  h 
to  make  the  best  of  blazing  fires  and  a  state  of  siege  at  the  railway- 
station  ;  peasants  who  had  come  in  from  the  country  in  the  early  morn- 
ing abandoned  all  hope  of  returning  home  that  day ;  and  no  one,  except 
a  few  adventurous  spirits,  who  put  on  skates,  and  enjoyed  the  novel  pas- 
time of  cutting  figures  in  the  middle  of  the  highway,  thought  of  stirring 
beyond  his  own  threshold.  The  people  congregated  at  the  windows  and 
in  the  doorways,  watching  what  looked  like  a  rapid  return  of  the  ice 
age,  shouting  to  one  another  across  the  streets,  and  finding  the  whole 
thing  a  capital  joke,  after  the  manner  of  their  cheery  nation. 

And  still  the  rain  continued.  It  continued  through  the  whole  of 
that  day,  and  through  the  night,  and  through  the  next  day,  a  period  of 
some  six-and-thirty  hours  in  all.  During  the  second  night  the  sleep  of 
many  a  burgher  of  Fontainebleau  was  disturbed  by  a  strange,  distant 
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and  not  a  few,  recalling  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness  the  bad  times  of 
1870,  sat  up  in  bed,  rubbing  their  eyes,  and  murmuring  that  thejx>m- 
bardment  had  begun.  Even  a  broad-awake  watcher  might  have  fancied 
that  the  little  town  was  being  made  the  object  of  a  night  attack.  There 
was  the  booming  of  artillery,  the  crackling  of  musketry,  and  mingled 
with  these,  from  time  to  time,  a  peculiar  crashing  sound,  like  the 
^shattering  of  innumerable  panes  of  glass.  With  morning  came  an 
explanation  of  this  curious  hubbub ;  and  it  was  one  which  turned  the 
merriment  of  the  honest  folks  of  Fontainebleau  into  mourning.  The 
evil  news  flew  from  house  to  house  :  the  forest,  they  said,  was  doomed. 
The  trees,  unable  to  support  the  tremendous  weight  of  ice  in  which  their 
boughs  were  encased,  were  falling  as  fast  as  their  own  leaves  in  autumn. 
Some  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  others  were  decapitated,  others  were 
mutilated  of  their  limbs ;  it  was  doubtful  whether,  when  all  was  over,  a 
'single  tree  of  any  size  would  be  left  standing. 

The  extent  of  the  damage  done,  though  enormous,  and  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  irreparable  so  far  as  the  present  generation  is 
; concerned,  happily  proved  in  the  sequel  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
At  the  time  it  could  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture;  for  no  man,  save  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  could  have  penetrated  into  the  forest.  In 
the  meantime,  a  partial  thaw  having  set  in,  and  the  roads  being  once  more 
passable,  everybody  hastened  to  the  limits  of  the  town  to  see  what  could 
be  seen  of  the  catastrophe  that  was  going  forward. 

There  was,  indeed,  something  worth  looking  at.  The  pale  wintry  sun 
shone  down  upon  a  world  of  pure  crystal.  Every  twig  had  a  coating  of 
ice  of  three  or  four  times  its  own  diameter ;  the  great  limes  in  the 
Avenue  de  Maintenon,  which  leads  from  the  chateau,  were  bent  forward 
till  their  topmost  branches  met  and  their  lowest  rested  upon  the  ground ; 
here  and  there  in  the  gardens  was  an  evergreen  shrub,  seen  as  through  a 
glass  shade,  the  ice  having  formed  round  it  in  a  solid  dome,  through 
which  each  leaf  could  be  distinguished ;  in  the  forest,  through  the  white 
mist  that  hung  over  the  ground,  was  dimly  discernible  the  huge  trunk 
of  many  a  fallen  giant,  while  the  ominous  crash  and  thunder  that  told  of 
other  invisible  calamities  went  on  almost  incessantly. 

The  news  of  what  had  happened  had  been  telegraphed  to  Paris,  and 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  down  a  few  curious  sight-seers  from  the  capital 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  Among  these  might  have  been  noticed  a 
gentleman  of  care-worn  and  weary  aspect,  whose  eyes,  as  he  picked  his 
way  along  the  frozen  streets,  were  not  directed  towards  the  forest 
'which  is  visible  at  the  end  of  every  street  in  Fontainebleau),  but 
wandered  restlessly  hither  and  thither  among  the  ranks  of  the  passers-by 
is  if  in  search  of  a  face  that  was  not  to  be  found  there.  M.  de  Yalmy 
had  neither  seen  nor  attempted  to  see  Marguerite  again  since  the  night 
when  he  had  been  so  ignominiously  marched  off  by  his  wife  from  the 
Franchard  woods.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Countess  had  declared  herself 
:satiated  with  rural  delights,  and  had  left  for  Paris,  taking  him  with  her 
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as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  for  the  last  few  months  he  had  been  endeavour- 
ing with  all  his  might  to  stifle  an  infatuation  of  which  he  was  more  than 
half  ashamed.  How  far  he  had  succeeded  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  seized  the  first  plausible  excuse  that  offered  to  hasten  down 
to  Fontainebleau.  He  traversed  all  the  highways  and  byways  of  the 
little  town  in  the  faint  hope  of  encountering  Marguerite  somewhere ; 
and  in  the  Rue  de  France  he  did  at  last  catch  sight  of  a  familiar  face. 
It  was  not,  however,  that  which  he  was  seeking,  and  he  dropped  his 
eyes,  having  no  wish  to  recognise  or  be  recognised  by  the  sturdy 
peasant  woman  who  was  hurrying  towards  him.  But  she  saw  him,  ani 
instantly  barred  his  passage. 

"  Oh,  M.  de  Valmy,  is  that  you  1     You  have  come  down  to  see  t 
spectacle  ?     Ah,  monsieur,  what  a  misfortune,  what  a  misfortune  !  " 

"  It  is  indeed  a  misfortune,  Madame  Yanne,"  answered  De  Yalm 
gravely,  a  little  surprised  at  so  unmeasured  a  display  of  grief;  "but  let 
us  hope  things  may  not  be  so  bad  as  they  seem.     The  forest " 

"  Oh,  the  forest — the  forest !  "  interrupted  the  old  woman  impatiently ; 
"to  hear  people  talk,  one  would  think  that  the  forest  was  a  good 
Christian  who  was  being  assassinated.  I  have  had  more  than  enough  of 
it — of  that  accursed  forest !  My  niece,  monsieur — you  may  remem- 
ber my  niece  Marguerite — has  been  in  love  with  it  all  her 
Yes,  you  may  stare ;  but  it  is  the  simple  truth  that  I  am  telling  yo 
She  has  taken  the  forest  for  her  lover,  instead  of  an  honest  man  wh 
would  have  made  her  happy,  and  now,  by  way  of  reward,  I  believe  it  h 
brought  her  her  death." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  M  de  Yalmy,  who  had  grown  a  littl 
paler  than  usual. 

Then  Madame  Yanne,  with  many  tears  and  interjections,  related  how 
she  and  her  niece  had  come  into  market  two  days  before  ;  how  they,  with 
many  others,  had  found  themselves  imprisoned  in  the  town  ;  and  how 
Marguerite,  excited  and  agitated  beyond  measure  by  the  reports  which 
had  reached  them,  had  been  with  difficulty  restrained  from  rushing  oxit 
into  the  forest  to  witness  with  her  own  eyes  the  destruction  of  her  idol. 
"  You  conceive,  monsieur,  that  such  a  thing  was  of  the  last  impossibility; 
the  woodcutters  told  us  that  one  would  be  safer  in  the  thick  of  a  pitched 
battle  than  among  those  falling  trees.  Also  I  gave  Marguerite  a  good 
scolding,  and  took  care  not  to  let  her  out  of  my  sight.  Ah,  and  I 
allowed  her  to  escape  me  after  all,  miserable  old  woman  that  I  am  !  I 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  talk  to  a  friend — not  five  minutes — and 
when  I  turned  round  she  was  gone.  I  have  not  found  her — I  knew  I 
should  not  find  her,  I  know  I  shall  never  see  her  alive  again.  For 
months  past  I  have  felt  that  something  was  going  to  happen  to  the  girl. 
She  has  not  been  like  herself;  she  has  been  always  sad  and  silent,  and 
so  thin  that  you  would  hardly  know  her  again.  Eh  !  monsieur,  what  is 
it  ?  Where  are  you  going  ? " 

"  I  am  going,"  answered  De  Yalmy  gravely,  "  to  find  your  niece." 
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"  Where,  then  ?  "We  do  not  even  know  the  direction  that  she  has 
taken." 

"  But  I  know,"  said  De  Valmy  unhesitatingly.  "  It  is  to  the  Kocher 
de  Nemorosa  that  she  has  gone ;  and  it  is  there  that  I  shall  seek  her. 
Let  me  go ;  I  will  not  be  stopped  !  "  For  Madame  Vanne  had  forgotten 
her  good  manners  so  far  as  to  seize  him  by  the  arm. 

"  What  madness !  you  will  only  be  killed,  too.  It  is  a  suicide, 
nothing  less ;  and  if  I  did  my  duty,  I  should  call  the  gendarmes.  Still, 
if  you  are  quite  determined " 

"  I  am  quite  determined,"  returned  De  Yalmy ;  and,  Madame  Vanne 
having  relaxed  her  hold,  he  marched  away  for  a  few  paces  with  quick, 
resolute  strides.  Then  by  degrees  his  speed  slackened ;  he  came  to  a 
standstill ;  finally  he  faced  about  and  retraced  his  steps,  his  head  sunk 
despondently  upon  his  breast. 

"  Madame  Vanne,"  said  he,  "  I  have  reflected.  You  were  right. 
I  cannot  claim  the  privilege  of  undertaking  this  sad  and  sublime  quest. 
More  than  life  is  at  stake  here.  If  I  were  to  return  with  Marguerite — 
nay,  even  if  I  were  to  die  with  her — what  would  be  said  of  us  ?  Alas  ! 
we  live  in  a  world  which  loves  to  think  evil.  Life  is  much  ;  but  good 

name  is  more  ;   and  it  shall  not  be  through  me "     Emotion  checked 

the  speaker  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence. 

Madame  Vanne  looked  at  him  rather  oddly.  "  Lord  forgive  me  !  " 
she  muttered  under  her  breath,  "  I  believe  the  man  is  afraid  !  "  She  added 
aloud,  with  that  respectful  stolidity  which  the  peasant  instinctively 
assumes  as  a  cloak  for  sarcasm,  "  monsieur  is  full  of  delicacy.  I 
have  only  to  thank  monsieur  for  his  good  intentions." 

And  with  that  she  dropped  a  curtsey  and  hobbled  away,  leaving  De 
Valmy,  who  had  heard  the  aside — as  perhaps  he  was  intended  to  do — 
to  his  reflections. 

Was  he  afraid  ?  That  is  precisely  the  question  which  he  has  never 
been  able  to  answer  to  himself  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  which,  it 
may  be  hoped,  has  cost  him  some  uncomfortable  half-hours.  No  one 
who  knew  him  would  ever  believe  that  he  had  been  so,  if  there  were 
any  consolation  to  be  found  in  that ;  for  he  had  fought  many  duels  in 
his  time ;  had  even  been  quite  badly  scratched  on  the  arm  upon  one  oc- 
casion, and  had  besides  been  under  fire  repeatedly  during  the  war.  There 
are,  however,  degrees  of  courage ;  and  possibly  M.  de  Valmy,  who  had 
little  or  no  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  may  have  hesitated  to 
resign  this  pleasing,  anxious  being  after  so  useless  and  inglorious  a 
fashion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  turned  his  back  upon  that  awful  and 
mysterious  forest,  and  gloomily  made  his  way  to  an  hotel,  where  he 
ordered  a  room  and  awaited  events. 

Marguerite  never  returned.  Two  days  later,  one  of  the  search- 
parties  which  had  been  organised  found  her  body,  where  De  Valmy  had 
predicted  that  she  would  be  found,  near  the  Rocher  de  Nemorosa.  She 
was  lying  in  the  snow,  half  concealed  by  the  colossal  elm-bough  which 
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had  dealt  her  her  death-blow.  It  was  better  to  have  died  like  that  in 
a  moment  than  to  have  perished  slowly  of  cold,  said  those  who  broke 
the  news  to  Madame  Vanne,  and  who,  like  most  bearers  of  ill-tidings, 
were  determined  to  discover  some  germs  of  comfort  in  their  melancholy 
mission. 

A  modest  cross  in  the  cemetery,  close  to  the  borders  of  the  forest 
which  she  loved  so  well,  marks  the  spot  where  reposes  all  that  was  mortal 
of  Marguerite  Vanne,  "  dite  Nemorosa,  Reine  des  Hois." 

"  Her  soul  is  with  the  saints,"  says  Madame  Vanne,  drying  her 
eyes,  as  she  rises  from  the  little  mound  beside  which  she  has  been  dul 
reciting  a  De  Profundis  on  the  jour  des  morts. 

"  And  where  is  that  ?  "  asks  M.  de  Valmy,  with  the  mildly  satirical 
smile  of  a  Pilate  asking  "  What  is  truth  1 " 

"  Where  yours  will  never  join  it,  monsieur,"  returns  the  old  woman, 
roused  to  sudden  wrath. 

M.  de  Valmy  carries  a  huge  wreath  of  yellow  immortelles  tied  up 
with  a  black  ribbon.     He  is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  has  com- 
manded him  to  bear  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  "  that  in- 
teresting and  unfortunate  young  girl."     It  may  be  confidently  asserted 
on  behalf  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  that  she  both  knows  how  to  chasti: 
the  sinner,  and  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  turning  her  knowledge 
good  account. 

Victor  Berthon  is  still  unmarried.  If  he  remains  so  for  the  rest 
his  days,  his  case  may  at  some  future  date  be  cited  as  a  rare  instance 
the  triumph  of  constancy  over  time. 
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IF  any  educated  Englishman  were  to  look  now  for  the  first  time  at  a 
map  of  England,  as  he  might  look  at  a  map  of  Central  Africa  or  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  there  is  one  point  about  our  local  nomenclature  which 
could  hardly  fail  at  once  to  force  itself  upon  his  attention,  and  that  is 
the  great  prevalence  of  clan-names.  Of  course  he  could  not  tell  in- 
stinctively that  they  were  clan-names,  any  more  than  most  of  us  suspect 
the  early  existence  of  clans  in  England  at  all ;  but  he  would  certainly 
observe  a  large  number  of  towns  or  villages  having  names  of  a  type 
whereof  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Wellington,  and  Farringdon  may 
be  taken  as  familiar  examples.  Scattered  up  and  down  over  the  face  of 
the  map  he  would  find  them  by  dozens ;  sometimes  in  the  simple  form, 
as  at  Reading,  Woking,  Baling,  Barking,  and  Wapping ;  sometimes  with 
the  termination  ham,  as  at  Buckingham,  Farningham,  Framlingham, 
and  Uppingham ;  sometimes  with  the  equally  transparent  ton,  as  at 
Kensington,  Islington,  Allington,  Haddington,  and  Leamington ;  and 
sometimes  with  various  assorted  suffixes,  such  as  Billinghurst,  Heming- 
ford,  Illingworth,  Basingstoke,  Ovingdean,  and  Sittingbourne.  If  he 
further  extended  his  inquiry  so  as  to  examine  in  detail  the  towns  and 
villages  of  a  single  county,  he  would  find  in  Kent  alone  no  less  than 
sixty  names  of  the  same  type,  and  in  Lincolnshire  seventy-six.  Sussex, 
again,  has  sixty-eight,  of  which  the  most  familiar  are  Hastings,  Worthing, 
Lancing,  Goring,  Angmering,  Patching,  Poling,  Hollington,  Rotting- 
dean,  Piddinghoe,  and  Billinghurst.  Supposing  our  imaginary  investi- 
gator to  collect  all  the  names  of  this  sort  which  he  could  extract  from 
the  Ordnance  Survey  of  England,  he  would  finally  reach  a  grand  total  of 
1,329,  which  would  be  considerably  increased  if  he  also  searched  the 
lowland  counties  of  Scotland.  By  this  time  a  flash  of  inspiration  might  not 
improbably  suggest  to  his  mind  the  notion  that  some  underlying  principle 
governed  and  regulated  this  chaos  of  names;  and  what  this  principle  might 
be  would  naturally  form  the  subject  of  his  next  inquiry.  If  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  arousing  a  similar  curiosity  by  this  introductory  paragraph  in 
the  minds  of  any  of  my  readers,  then,  to  quote  from  the  preface  of  30,000 
separate  works  now  lying  buried  in  the  recesses  of  the  British  Museum, 
'•'  this  treatise  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain." 

Suppose,  again,  the  earnest  student  of  nomenclature,  whose  existence 
I  have  thus  postulated,  were  to  classify  alphabetically  all  the  names  which 
he  had  collected,  he  would  soon  find  that  several  of  them  turned  up,  in 
similar  or  analogous  forms,  in  widely  different  counties.  Thus  he  would 
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meet  with  a  Bassingbourn  in  Cambridgeshire,  a  Bassingfield  in  Notts, 
a  Bassingham  and  a  •  Bassingthorpe  in  Lincoln,  and  a  Bassington  in 
Northumberland.  Side  by  side  with  these  he  would  naturally  place 
Basing  and  Basingstoke  in  Hants,  if  not  also  Bessingby  in  Yorkshire, 
and  Bessingham  in  Norfolk.  Bearing  in  mind  the  golden  rule — slightly 
paraphrased  from  Voltaire — that  spelling  counts  for  nothing  and  pro- 
nunciation for  very  little,  he  would  naturally  identify  Lymington  in 
Hampshire  with  Leamington  in  Warwick,  and  would  regard  Ardington 
in  Berks  as  a  mere  by-form  of  Hardington  in  Somerset.  When  he 
had  got  so  far,  it  would  certainly  occur  to  him  that  Basing  and  Lyming 
and  Harding  must  once  have  had  some  meaning  of  their  own,  and  must 
have  been  given  as  names  or  parts  of  names  to  places  for  some  sufficient 
and  sensible  reason.  Before  long,  if  he  pushed  his  inquiries  in  the  right 
direction,  he  would  find  out  that  they  were  originally  the  patronymics  of 
certain  old  English  clans ;  and  as  the  history  of  these  clans  is  full  of  all 
kinds  of  interest  for  all  of  us,  in  many  different  ways,  I  propose  here  to 
tell  as  much  about  them  as  can  now  be  recovered  by  modern  criticism, 
premising  that  we  shall  still  find  their  traces  unexpectedly  present 
amongst  us  in  hundreds  of  small  and  curious  matters. 

Though  the  word  clan  comes  to  us  from  Celtic  sources,  and  tho 
most  people  usually  associate  the  organization  which  it  denotes  with 
Celtic  race  alone,  yet  everybody  now  knows  that  the  clan  system  is 
long  common  to  the  whole  Aryan  race.     We  get  it  alike  in  the  Hi 
gotra,  in  the  Greek  genos,  in  the  Roman  gens,  and  in  the  Gaelic  se 
and  though  in  the  Teutonic  stock  its  memory  died  out  in  an  earlier  s 
of  development,  owing,  no  doubt,   to  the  strong  individuality  of 
Teutonic  mind,  yet  it  has  left  behind  it  enduring  marks  on  nomencla- 
ture and  custom  both  in  Germany,  in  Scandinavia,  and  in  our  own 
England.     In  the  very  earliest  documents  which  we  possess  of  our  old 
English  ancestors — rude  songs  composed  by  the  heathen  minstrels  while 
yet  the  English  and  the  Saxons  dwelt  together  by  the  marshes  of  Sles- 
wick  and  along  the  sand-flats  of  the  Frisian  coast — we  see  the  clan 
organisation   in  full   working    order    among    them.       The    Traveller's 
Song,  one  of  these  early  Anglo-Saxon  poems  brought  over  to  Britain 
by  our  Teutonic  forefathers  (for  we  had  Celtic  forefathers  as  well,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Green),  at  the  time  of  their  exodus  from 
their  old  Continental  home,  contains  the  earliest  names  of  clans  which 
we  possess — the  Herelingas,  or  Harlings  ;    the  Baningas,  or  Bannings ; 
the  Ha3lsingas,  or  Helsings;    the  Hocingas,  or  Hockings;    and  many 
others  of  like  sort.     Among  them  are  the  Myrgingas,  or  Mer wings, 
whom  in  their  Gallicised  or  Romanised  form  of  Merovingians  we  all 
know  so  well  as  the  earliest  royal  race  of  the  kindred  Franks.    Similar! 
in  the  grand  old  English  epic  of  Beowulf — the  Anglo-Saxon  Hi 
rough  and  jerky  alliterative  poem  modernised  and  Christianised  from 
ancient  heathen  chant  by  an  editor  of  the  age  of  Alfred,  we  find  mention 
of  other  clans  — the  Brentings,  the  Scyldings,  the  Scylfings,  the  Wselsings, 
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the  Wylfings,  and  so  forth.  Nay,  the  very  earliest  specimen  of  the 
English  tongue  which  we  possess  consists  of  some  runes  engraved  on  a 
golden  drinking-horn  disenhumed  in  the  old  England  of  our  ancestors 
by  the  Baltic  shore,  and  bearing  in  very  ancient  English  the  personal 
name  and  the  clan-name  of  its  maker  :  "  I,  Hlewgast  the  Holting,  made 
this  horn." 

And  now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  clan  titles  ?  Well,  they  seem 
to  be  very  much  the  same  in  sense  as  the  Scotch  Macs  and  the  Irish 
O's.  They  are  for  the  most  part  simply  patronymics,  and  the  syllable 
by  which  they  are  formed  is  always  used  in  early  English  (or  Anglo- 
Saxon,  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  so)  to  denote  descent  or  parentage.  Thus, 
the  English  Chronicle  usually  gives  a  pedigree  in  the  following  manner 
— of  course  ending,  as  is  proper,  with  Woden,  the  chief  of  the  heathen 
gods,  who  was  afterwards  degraded  to  the  position  of  general  progenitor 
of  all  royal  or  respectable  families  :  "  Ida,"  it  says  of  the  first  Northum- 
brian king  at  Bamborough,  "  Ida  was  Eopping ;  Eoppa  was  Esing ;  Esa 
was  Inguing ;  Ingui  was  Angenwiting ;  Angenwit  was  Alocing  •  Aloe 
•was  Benocing  ;  Benoc  was  Branding  ;  Brand  was  Bealdaging  ;  Bealdag 
was  Wodening."  Dozens  of  such  genealogies  (always  ending  after  the 
orthodox  fashion  with  Woden,  as  later  Scotch  genealogies  end  with  Noah 
or  Adam)  are  to  be  found  in  the  English  Chronicle  and  other  old  docu- 
ments :  they  sufficiently  show  what  was  the  ordinary  meaning  attached 
by  old  English  minds  to  names  of  this  class. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  added  that  a  few  similar  words  with 
the  same  termination  seem  to  bear  a  slightly  different  meaning.  Thus, 
the  Kentings  are  merely  the  men  of  Kent,  not  the  sons  of  a  person  of 
that  name ;  the  Wimbeduningas,  who  occur  in  a  Surrey  charter,  must 
clearly  be  the  inhabitants  of  Wimbledon ;  the  Wealthsemingas  must  be 
those  of  Waltham ;  and  the  Suthtuningas  must  be  the  good  people  of 
South-town,  or  Sutton.  The  various  grants  of  land  given  by  early 
English  kings  supply  us  with  at  least  twenty  such  cases ;  but  they  can 
easily  be  distinguished  from  the  real  clan  patronymics,  because  they  are 
always  compounded  from  the  names  of  places,  which  is  never  the  case  in 
true  clan  titles.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  each  clan  lived  together 
in  a  single  place,  to  which  it  gave  its  own  name,  this  easy  transference 
of  meaning  does  not  really  introduce  any  element  of  difficulty  into  the 
question.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  separate  the  men  of  Bromley  and  the 
men  of  Lambourne  from  the  sons  of  Fitela  and  the  sons  of  Scyld. 

Even  where  the  names  are  truly  patronymic,  however,  they  must, 
perhaps,  only  be  accepted  as  representing  the  tradition  or  mythical  belief 
of  the  clan,  and  not  necessarily  its  real  historical  pedigree.  Many  of  the 
families  trace  their  descent  to  heroes  of  the  old  Teutonic  epic  cycles,  whose 
names  occur  again  and  again  in  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  the  Scandinavian 
Sagas,  and  the  early  English  poems ;  and  though  I  myself  am  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  heretically,  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  that  these 
heroes  are  real  men  seen  through  the  mists  of  poetical  fable,  like  Charle- 
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magne  and  Virgil  in  the  tales  of  mediaeval  romancers,  yet  I  have  the  fear 
of  Professor  Max  Miiller  and  the  orthodox  mythologists  too  vividly  be- 
fore my  eyes  publicly  to  inculcate  my  own  rebellious  opinions  in  this 
magazine.  Let  me  be  really  ever  so  sure  that  the  Teutonic  tales  are 
distorted  stories  told  about  real  personages,  I  shall  nevertheless  dis- 
semble in  public,  and  pretend  that  I  believe  them  to  be  solar  myths. 
However  this  may  be,  indeed,  the  clans  themselves  had  no  doubt  at  all 
about  the  question.  A  large  number  of  them  believed  themselves  to 
lineally  and  literally  descended  from  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  or  plan 
They  were,  in  short,  totemists,  and  of  their  totemism  many  traces 
remain  in  the  names  of  English  towns  and  villages. 

Totemism  exists  in  modern  times  amongst  the  American  Indians, 
Australian  Black-fellows,  and  many  other  savage  races.  Each  clan  hoi 
itself  to  be  descended  from  some  particular  plant  or  animal,  whose 
it  bears ;  and  members  of  the  clan  are  never  allowed  to  pick  the  plant 
or  eat  the  animal  which  forms  their  totem.  Thus,  the  Kangaroos  may 
not  feast  on  kangaroo  hams.  The  Bechuanas  are  debarred  from  the 
natural  enjoyment  of  roast  crocodile ;  and  the  Blacksnakes  can  ne 
taste  the  native  Australian  dainty  whose  name  they  bear.  The  Sw; 
must  abstain  from  swan-flesh ;  and  the  Turtles  may  eat  members  of 
hostile  tribe,  but  must  not  indulge  in  calipash  or  calipee.  Now, 
modern  Englishmen  are  a  little  unwilling  to  believe  that  their  ances' 
in  the  days  of  Hengest  and  Horsa  (whose  names  I  mention,  as  the  la 
say,  "  without  prejudice")  were  still  at  this  same  low  stage  of  intellect 
and  social  development.  These  things  may  be  thought  and  done,  tl 
imagine,  among  the  naked  Tasmanians  and  the  savage  South  Africa; 
they  may  even  commend  themselves  to  the  poor  Indian's  untuto 
mind ;  but  they  cannot  have  been  seriously  held  as  true  by  any 
scendant  of  that  apotheosised  barbarian — Professor  Max  Miiller's 
protege — our  own  beloved  Aryan  ancestor.  The  fact  is,  however,  our 
Aryan  ancestor  in  person,  as  Mr.  McLennan  and  Mr.  Lang  have  shown, 
was  a  most  undoubted  totemist;  and  even  our  far  later  Anglo-Saxon 
progenitor,  when  he  first  landed  in  Britain,  was  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
an  untamed  barbarian  indeed.  He  tattooed  his  face,  like  the  aesthetic 
New  Zealander ;  he  captured  his  wife  by  main  force,  like  the  unsophisti- 
cated Australian ;  and  he  lighted  the  need-fire  with  a  wooden  drill,  like 
the  primitive  Hindu.  It  was  only  at  a  later  date,  when  missionaries 
from  civilised  Rome  and  civilised  Ireland  had  introduced  a  little  southern 
and  Celtic  culture,  that  the  gentler  Christian  Anglo-Saxon  took  to  buying 
his  wife  with  so  many  head  of  cattle,  like  the  commercial  Zulu,  instead 
of  stunning  her  with  a  club,  like  the  simple-minded  Australian ;  and 
to  painting  his  face  in  stripes,  like  the  intelligent  Redskin,  instead  of 
pricking  it  with  a  needle,  like  the  amiable  Polynesian :  and  therefore 
there  is  nothing  out  of  keeping  with  Anglo-Saxon  culture  (or  want  of 
it)  in  the  fact  that  many  clan-names  were  derived  from  obvious  totems. 
Mr.  Kemble,  to  whose  great  work  I  owe  endless  obligations  in  this 
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paper,  has  collected  a  long  list  of  early  English  clans,  and  from  them  I 
shall  pick  out  such  as  seem  to  me  most  certainly  to  bear  patronymics 
i  derived  from  a  supposed  plant  or  animal  progenitor.* 

Among  the  most  sacred  animals  of  the  Aryan  race  the  horse  certainly 
takes  the  first  rank.     Even  in  the  old  Hindu  poems  the  sacrifice  of  a 
horse  forms  the  highest  ceremony  of  the  primitive  Aryan  religion  ;  and 
•we  learn  from  Tacitus  that  the  Germans  of  his  time  kept  white  horses 
in  the  temple  enclosures  at  the  public  expense,  and  took  auguries  from 
i  their  snortings  and  neighings.     The  horse  was  always  buried  by  the 
dead  warrior's  side,  and  still  accompanies  the  military  funeral  to  his 
master's  grave.     Even  in  our  own  day,  a  horse-shoe  is  a  lucky  object, 
and  the  horse  shares  to  some  extent  in  the  feeling  for  the  sanctity  of 
.life.     Among  the  Low  Dutch  and  early  English  tribes  near  the  old 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  the  horse  seems  to  have  been  specially 
sacred.      A  white  horse  rampant  forms  even  now  the  cognizance  of 
Hanover  and  Brunswick.     When  the  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  English  came 
bo  the  land  which  was  to  be  called  after  them  England,  they  brought 
(with  them  their  emblem  of  the  white  horse,  which  serves  in  modern 
times  as  the  ensign  of  Kent,  the  earliest  Teutonic  kingdom  in  Britain. 
Their  leaders,  real  or  mythical,  bore  the  names  of  Hengest  and  Horsa, 
ihe  stallion  and  the  mare.      Many  of  the  places  connected  with  the 
i-egendary  tale  of  the  conquest  have  names  compounded  with  the  word 
Inorse,  as  at  Horstead,  Horstedkeynes,  Horsham,  and  Horsley.      The 
progress  inland  of  the  West  Saxons  seems  to  be  marked  by  the  white 
lorses  cut  into  the  chalk  downs  of  Wantage  and  Westbury.     The  final 
victory   of  Ecgberht  over  the  West  Welsh,  or  Cornish,  was   won  at 
iHengestesdun  in  Cornwall,  now  Kingston — that  is  to  say,  Horse-down ; 
whence  the  surnames  Hingeston  and  Kingston.     In  short,  the  horse,  or 
ETorsa,  and  the  stallion,  or  Hengest — man  or  animal,  as  you  will — are 
nixed  up  with  all  the  story  of  the  English  conquest  of  South  Britain, 
•md  even  when  the  missionaries  first  came  the  eating  of  horse-flesh  was 
nade  by  them  the  chief  test  of  adherence  to  English  heathendom. 

Now,  the  sons  of  the  horse,  or  the  Horsings,  though  no  mention 
j>ccurs  of  them  in  our  documents,  have  left  their  mark  at  two  places 
ailed  Horsington,  one  of  them  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  other  in 
•Somerset.  Almost  as  sacred  as  the  horse  among  animals  was  the  ash 
.mong  trees ;  and  the  son  of  Hengest  who  succeeded  him  as  king  of 
Kent  was  named  JEsc  or  Ash,  from  whom  the  subsequent  Kentish  kings 
vere  called  ^Escings  or  Ashings.  (The  Anglo-Saxons  spelt  almost  as 
'ilely  as  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman  and  the  spelling  reformers,  and  the  best 
ray  for  a  modern  reader  to  do  is  to  dismiss  their  orthography  summarily, 
nd  read  the  words  at  once  as  if  they  were  latter-day  English.)  One  of 
Jr.  Kemble's  charters  contains  a  mention  of  certain  other  ^Escings  in 


*  The  idea  of  this  analysis  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  remark  in  Mr.  Lang's 
Darned  and  scholarly  Prolegomena  to  Aristotle's  Politics. 
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Surrey,  and  the  clan  has  left  its  name  in  a  slightly  corrupted  form  at 
Ashendon  in  Bucks  and  elsewhere.*  The  Beiings,  or  sons  of  the  bear, 
mentioned  in  another  charter,  have  perhaps  stamped  their  name  upon 
four  spots  called  Berrington  in  the  counties  of  Durham,  Gloucester, 
Salop,  and  Worcester  respectively.  The  Buccings,  or  sons  of  the  buck, 
have  made  themselves  a  home  at  Buckingham  ;  while  the  very  similar 
Boccings,  who  trace  their  descent  rather  from  the  beech,  still  survive  at 
Becking  in  Essex  and  Suffolk.  The  birch,  another  highly  sacred  tree, 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Bercings,  or  as  we  should  now  say  Birch- 
ings,  who  dwelt  originally  at  Birchington  in  Kent.  The  wolf  was 
also  a  favourite  Teutonic  beast,  whose  name  belongs  in  the  simple  form 
to  one  of  the  characters  in  Beowulf,  while  it  makes  up  the  last  syllable 
not  only  in  that  hero's  own  name,  but  also  in  those  of  ./Ethelwulf, 
Eadwulf,  Beorhtwulf,  and  many  other  old  English  celebrities.  His 
sons,  the  Wulfings,  are  mentioned  in  one  of  the  charters  in  the  Codex 
Diplomaticus  ;  but  if  they  ever  settled  a  Wolvington  or  Wolfingham,  it 
is  not  now  to  be  discovered  on  the  map  of  England.  That  commonest 
and  most  ubiquitous  of  totems,  the  snake,  however,  fares  better.  His 
old  English  name  is  wyrm — that  is,  worm — which  we  have  now  degraded 
so  as  to  apply  to  the  earthworm  only,  though  in  blind-worm  and  slow- 
worm  it  still  retains  a  shade  of  its  original  meaning.  The  Scandinavians, 
as  usual,  dropped  the  W,  changing  worm  into  orm,  just  as  they 
changed  wylf  into  ulf ;  so  that  the  Great  Orm's  Head  means  the  Snake's 
Head.  Orm  with  them  was  a  personal  name,  which  we  get  at  Ormskirk 
— that  is  to  say,  Orm's  church.  Some  such  primitive  English  Wyrm 
perhaps  gave  his  name  to  the  family  of  the  Wyrmings,  who  are  now 
amply  represented  at  Wormingford  in  Essex,  Worminghall  in  Bucks,  and 
Wormington  in  Gloucester.  Finally,  to  close  our  first  list  of  plant  and 
animal  totems,  that  very  holy  Teutonic  tree,  the  thorn,  was  the 
forefather  of  the  Thornings,  mentioned  in  a  Kentish  charter,  and 
another  branch  of  the  Thornings  were  clearly  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Thornington  in  Northumberland. 

Besides  these  terrestrial  totems,  however,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  people  all  the  world  over  who,  like  the  Egyptian  kings  and  the 
Peruvian  Incas,  lay  claim  to  a  yet  higher  descent — from  the  sun  himself. 
The  Sunnings  in  Berkshire  are  noted  in  a  document  printed  by  Kemble, 
and  the  pretty  village  of  Sonning,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near 
Reading,  keeps  their  memory  green  to  the  present  day.  (Here,  by  the 
way,  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestor  certainly  scores  one  in  the  matter  of 

*  Errors  of  nomenclature  affecting  this  class  of  names  are  liable  to  occur  in  two 
ways.  On  the  one  hand,  forms  like  Bensington  and  Cardingham  get  shortened 
down  to  Benson  and  Cardinham,*much  as  careless  speakers  now  say  Birminham  and 
Kensinton ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  totally  distinct  words  like  Huntandun  and 
Dunnantun  become  assimilated  to  the  common  clan  type  as  Huntingdon  and  Dun- 
nington,  much  as  careless  speakers  now  say  Edingborough  and  Beckingham.  Glaston- 
bury  appears  as  Glaestingabyrig  in  early  English,  but  Abingdon  appears  as  Abbandun. 
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spelling.)  Sunninghill  and  Sunningwell,  also  in  Berkshire,  no  doubt 
mark  the  offshoots  of  the  same  solar  race.  The  stone  is  likewise  perhaps 
j,  totem,  derived,  it  may  be,  from  the  stone  hatchet  of  a  yet  earlier 
age,  and  the  Staenings  were  clearly  the  sons  of  Stones,  still  surviving 
at  Steyning  in  Sussex,  as  well  as  at  Stanningfield,  Stanninghall, 
Stanningley,  and  Stannington,  in  various  other  counties. 

All  these  names  are  fairly  transparent  even  to  those  readers  who  do 
not  understand  Anglo-Saxon.  The  words  of  which  they  are  compounded 
have  come  down  almost  unchanged  to  our  own  time.  But  in  other 
cases  the  roots  have  either  become  obsolete  or  undergone  a  good  deal  of 
contraction.  It  is  not  difficult,  indeed,  to  recognise  the  sons  of  the  fern 
in  the  Fearnings  of  a  Hampshire  charter,  one  branch  of  whom  have 
given  their  name  to  Farningham  in  Kent.  But  those  who  do  not  know 
the  old  English  word  earn,  an  eagle,  would  fail  to  recognise  at  once  the 
parentage  of  the  Earnings  and  the  Ernings,  from  two  of  Mr.  Kemble's 
charters — clans  whose  tun  or  ham  cannot  now  be  identified.  Still  less 

would  most  modern  readers  discover  that  the  Eohings  were  the  sons  of 
I 

;the  steed,  or  the  Stutings  of  the  gnat.  About  some  others  I  cannot 
myself  feel  quite  sure ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  Beardings  were  the 
sons  of  the  hawk  or  buzzard,  the  Ceannings  (or  Cannings)  of  the  pine 
or  fir,  the  Heartings  of  the  hart,  and  the  Hanings  of  the  cock.  Whether 
ithe  Piperings  were  really  the  sons  of  pepper  (a  Gra3co- Latin  word, 
'probably  not  adopted  into  English  till  after  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
'anity)  I  should  hardly  like  to  decide  offhand. 

For  all  the  clans  which  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  there  is  old  English 
^manuscript  authority.  The  names  of  others  can  only  be  inferred  from  the 
'modern  towns  or  villages  called  after  them.  Thus,  Oakington  in  Ca,m- 
bridgshire  affords  a  good  ground  for  believing  in  a  clan  of  icings,  or 
sons  of  the  Oak.  Elmington  in  Northamptonshire  similarly  points  back 
ito  a  family  of  Elmings  as  its  first  founders.  The  pretty  little  village  of 
i  Cockington,  near  Torquay,  vouches  for  the  former  existence  of  the  Cockings, 
who  have  also  left  their  traces  at  Cocking  in  Sussex.  Everybody  knows 
how  sacred  was  the  raven  among  the  Northmen,  were  it  only  from  the 
story  of  the  raven  banner,  woven  by  the  daughters  of  Ragnor  Lodbrok, 
iwhich  waved  its  wings  in  the  breeze  when  the  host  was  destined  to  be 
'victorious,  but  hung  down  limply,  as  if  in  sorrow,  when  it  was  doomed 
to  defeat.  No  doubt  it  was  a  bird  of  equal  omen  among  our  English 
forefathers ;  and  Raveningham  in  Norfolk  proves  that  it  numbered  its 
sons  upon  the  roll  of  conquerors  in  East  Anglia.  Swanington  in  Leicester- 
shire similarly  implies  the  sons  of  the  swan.  Not  quite  so  obvious  is  Ever- 
ingham  in  Yorkshire ;  but  analogy  points  back  to  the  Eoferings ;  and 
vofer  is  good  old  English  for  a  wild  boar,  who  reappears  at  Eversley,  the 
wild  boar's  ley  or  haunt,  and  at  Evershot,  his  holt  or  forest.  Eofer,  in 
fact  (the  High  German  eber),  is  just  the  same  word  as  Latin  aper,  metamor- 
phosed in  accordance  with  Grimm's  law,  in  the  same  way  as  pater  is 
metamorphosed  into  father ;  and  the  Everings  are  thus  the  sons  of  the  boar. 
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The  Oterings  of  Otterington  and  Ottringham  are  clearly  sons  of  the  otter; 
but  it  is  harder  to  recognise  the  Tilings  of  Illingworth  as  descendants  of 
the  hedgehog,  or  the  Lexings  of  Lexington  as  the  remote  offspring  of  the 
salmon.  The  flings  of  Allington  may  represent  the  family  of  the 
eel,  but  more  likely  they  are  only  ^EtheHngs  or  nobles,  slightly  fore- 
shortened. The  Hafocings  of  Hawkinge,  however,  are  most  undoubted 
sons  of  the  hawk.  Concerning  the  following  I  have  more  doubt  :  The 
Elcings  of  Elkingham  may  represent  the  elk ;  the  Fincings  of 
Finchingfield,  the  finch;  the  Eorpings  of  Erpingham,  the  wolf  (eorp] ; 
the  Hofings  of  Hovingham,  the  coltsfoot ;  and  the  Thryscings  of  Thrus- 
sington,  the  thrush. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  dubious  cases,  however,  and  taking 
note  only  of  the  certain  ones,  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  that  these 
names  exactly  coincide  with  the  most  sacred  birds,  beasts,  and  plants  of 
the  European  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  class  of  objects 
usually  employed  as  totems  on  the  other.  The  wolf,  the  bear,  the 
buck,  the  boar,  the  horse  ;  the  eagle,  the  hawk,  the  swan ;  the  serpent ; 
the  oak,  the  ash,  the  elm,  the  thorn ;  and  the  sun — these  are  common 
objects  of  worship  all  the  world  over,  and  all  of  them  may  be  paralleled 
as  totems  among  modern  savages.  When  one  adds  that  they 
almost  all  borne  as  proper  names  by  various  personages  of  the  Teuto 
race  in  early  times,  the  inference  as  to  the  totemism  of  our  old  Engli 
ancestors  becomes  almost  irresistible. 

I   ought  to  add,  to  prevent  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  my 
readers,  that  by  no  means  all  the  Old  English  clan-names  can  be  t: 
back  to  totems.     On  the  contrary,  out  of  a  total  of  some  700  kno 
clans,  only  about  fifty  can  with  any  confidence  be  derived  from  this  so 
Of  the  remainder,  some  are  confounded  with  other  obvious  roots ; 
example,  the  Beadings  are  the  sons  of  war ;  the  Beorhtings,  sons  of  light 
or  brightness ;  the  Garungs,  sons  of  the  spear ;  the  Banings,  sons  of 
or  mischief ;  the  Wigings,  sons  of  war  or  victory  ;  and  the  Secgings,  so; 
of  the  warrior.  Others,  again,  are  clearly  mere  patronymics  of  the  common 
type,  as  when  Alfred  is  called  ^Ethelwulfing — that  is  to  say,  the  son  of 
^Ethelwulf ;  or  when  the  descendants  of  Karl  the  Great  are  spoken  of  as 
Karlings  or  Carlovingians.     Yet  others  are  apparently  derived  from 
gods  or  heroes,  though  of  course  these  gods  may  themselves  be  the  half- 
mythical,  half -traditional  ancestors  of  the  race.     For  example,  the  East- 
rings  and  Hellings  may  be  the  descendants  of  Eastre  and  Hel ;  and  the 
Scyldings  are  the  descendants  of  the  hero  Scyld.    Finally,  a  large  number 
of  the  clan-names  seem  to  be  compounded  of  quite  inexplicable  and  ob- 
solete roots.      This  is  always  the  case  with  the  earliest   elements  of 
nomenclature   in   every   country.     It  is  easy  enough  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  of  Anaxagoras  and  Pisistratus;  but 
it  is  hard  for  anyone  to  pick  out  with  certainty  the  sense  of  ^Eneas  or 
Ajax,  of  Peleus  or  Achilles,  either  because  their  roots  are  obsolete  in  the 
classical  Greek,  or  because  the  words  themselves  have  undergone  so 
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large  an  amount  of  wear  and  tear  as  to  Lave  become  practically  un- 
recognisable. 

Most  of  the  English  families  had  already  acquired  their  names  long 
before  the  colonisation  of  Britain,  for  these  names  are  held  in  common 
by  them  and  by  the  other  Teutonic  families  on  the  Continent.  Just  as 
there  are  now  Smiths  and  Joneses  in  London  and  in  America  and  in 
Australia,  because  there  were  Smiths  and  Joneses  in  England  and  Wales 
before  America  and  Australia  were  settled  by  Englishmen ;  so  there  are 
Harlings  and  Billings  and  Hartings  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia  and  Eng- 
land, because  there  were  Harlings  and  Billings  and  Hartings  in  the  old 
Teutonic  Fatherland  before  south-eastern  Britain  was  settled  by  the  Teu- 
tons. The  English  Wtelsings,  who  fixed  their  home  atWalsingham,  are  the 
*ame  as  the  Norse  Volsungar,  or  Woolsings  as  we  should  call  them — a 
form  actually  found  in  England  at  Woolsingham  in  Durham.  They  were 
the  family  of  Siegfried,  the  hero  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied.  In  the  old 
English  epic  of  Beowulf,  Sigmund,  the  father  of  Siegfried,  is  called  a 
iWaelsing.  The  Harlings  of  Harlingham  are  found  again  at  Harlingen 
n  Friesland.  The  Scyldings  and  Scylfings,  the  most  famous  of  the 
Northern  races,  reappear  in  Britain  at  Skelding  and  Shilvington,  as  Mr. 
Kemble  points  out.  The  Ardings  of  Ardingley  are  the  royal  race  of  the 
Visigoths  and  Vandals.  The  Hselsings  of  Helsington  recur  in  the 
Swedish  Helsingland  and  Helsingfiord.  The  Thyrings  of  Thorrington 
ire  suspiciously  like  the  Thuringians,  as  we  call  their  High  German 
representatives  in  our  Latinised  fashion.  The  Wylfings,  a  tribe  well 
mown  in  Northern  tradition,  are  also  celebrated  in  our  English  Beowulf 
;ind  the  Traveller's  Song.  Mr.  Kemble,  from  whom  I  borrow  most  of 
ihese  instances,  has  collected  many  other  cases  of  clan-names  common 
:o  the  English  and  continental  Teutons. 

Again,  in  England  itself,  we  find  many  curious  repetitions  of  the 
iame  family  name  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  does  not  matter 
•  vhether  we  are  in  Jutish  Kent,  in  English  Norfolk,  or  in  Saxon  Hamp- 
.hire,  clan  villages  with  identical  titles  turn  up  in  all  alike.  There  is  a 
3eckingham  in  Essex  and  there  is  a  Beckingham  in  Lincolnshire, 
lollingbourn  in  Kent  is  paralleled  by  Hollingdon  in  Bucks,  Hollington 
n  Sussex,  and  Hollingworth  in  Cheshire.  The  Billings,  not  content 
vith  being  the  royal  race  of  the  continental  Varini,  have  planted  English 
•olonies  in  thirteen  separate  counties,  from  Billingsgate  in  Middlesex  to 
3illington  in  Lancashire,  and  from  Billinghurst  in  Sussex  to  Billingham 
n  Durham.  Almost  all  the  leading  clans  are  to  be  found  in  like 
nanner  widely  scattered  over  the  whole  area  of  Teutonic  Britain. 

Now,  how  has  this  come  about?  Must  we  believe  with  Mr,  Kemble 
hat  different  members  of  the  chief  clans  went  to  different  parts  of  the 
ountry  indiscriminately — that  Saxons  joined  with  Jutes  in  the  con- 
uest  of  Kent,  and  that  Jutes  joined  with  English  in  the  conquest  of 
'Torthumbria  1  This  seems  a  little  improbable.  It  appears  far  more 
ikely  that  the  same  clan-names  may  have  existed  among  the  different 
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tribes  of  old  English,  Jutes,  and  Saxons,  as  well  as  among  their  Frisian, 
Danish,  and  Frankish  brethren.  Mr.  A.  Lang  has  suggested  a  clever 
explanation  of  this  peculiarity,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one. 
Wherever  totemism  exists  it  is  accompanied  by  certain  strict  regulations 
as  to  marriage  and  "forbidden  degrees."  Moreover,  kindred  is  generally 
reckoned  on  the  mother's  side.  "  In  the  savage  and  barbaric  world,"  says 
Mr.  Tylor,  "  there  prevails  widely  the  rule  called  by  McLennan  exogamy 
or  marrying  out,  which  forbids  a  man  to  take  a  wife  of  his  own  clan — 
an  act  which  is  considered  criminal,  and  may  even  be  punished  with 
death.  Among  the  Iroquois  of  North  America  the  children  took  the  clan- 
name  or  totem  of  the  mother  ;  so  if  she  were  of  the  Bear  clan,  her  son  would 
be  a  Bear,  and  accordingly  he  might  not  marry  a  Bear  girl,  but  might 
take  a  Deer  or  a  Heron."  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  Teutonic 
people  had  arrived  at  the  stage  of  counting  kindred  by  the  father's  side 
long  before  the  colonisation  of  England  ;  but  if  exogamy  and  the  female 
kinship  system  had  once  existed  amongst  them,  it  would  quite  account 
for  the  community  of  clan-names  in  the  different  tribes.  For  if  a  Holt- 
ing  in  Old  England  or  Sleswick  had  ever  stolen  himself  a  wife  from 
among  the  Wylfings  of  Friesland  or  Jutland,  her  children  would  all  be 
counted  as  Wylfings  too  ;  and  thus  the  same  clans  would  get  spread  by 
successive  exogamous  marriages  over  the  whole  Low  Dutch  shore,  from 
what  is  now  Belgium  to  what  is  now  Mecklenburg.  Afterwards,  when 
the  custom  of  counting  by  the  father's  side  came  in,  the  clans  would  still 
be  called  by  their  old  common  names,  and  would  keep  up  a  certain  tra- 
dition of  kinship,  as  is  actually  the  case  amongst  certain  civilised  nations 
at  the  present  day.  Thus  a  Brahman  may  not  marry  a  woman  whose 
clan-name  is  the  same  as  his  own,  however  wide  apart  they  may  be  in 
relationship ;  nor  may  a  Chinese  take  a  wife  of  his  own  surname.  It  is 
as  though  we  held  all  Smiths  to  be  distantly  related  to  one  another,  and 
forbade  them  to  marry  among  themselves  for  fear  of  their  turning  out  to 
be  twenty-seventh  cousins. 

In  the  old  continental  England  the  clans  each  lived  in  their  own 
little  township  or  territory,  surrounded  by  a  wild  belt  or  mark  of  forest, 
marsh,  or  heath,  and  cut  off  from  all  similar  townships  by  this  inter- 
vening neutral  ground.  The  clan  was,  in  fact,  a  little  independent 
commonwealth,  with  its  own  land,  its  own  village,  and  its  own  slaves. 
And  so  the  townships  were  each  called  after  the  name  of  the  clan  which 
inhabited  them.  When  the  fierce  English  pirates  went  forth  to 
conquer  abandoned  and  defenceless  Britain,  they  went  forth  clan  by  clan, 
each  leader  embarking  his  men,  his  women,  and  his  children  in  his  keels 
or  long-boats,  and  carving  out  for  himself  a  new  little  territory  or  petty 
principality  in  the  more  fertile  and  cultivated  soil  of  the  deserted  Roman 
province.  Hence  the  local  nomenclature  of  south-eastern  Britain  was 
widely  altered  by  the  English  conquest.  The  Dodings  and  Heardings 
and  Homings  of  the  new-comers  cared  little  for  the  ancient  British  or 
Roman  names.  Their  ham  or  tun  was  Horningham  or  Doddington ;  and 
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hey  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  ask  their  Welsh,  serfs  for  the  older 
jitle  of  the  ruined  villa  or  homestead.  That,  however,  by  no  means 
roves  that  the  English  settlers  exterminated  every  Welshman  they 
nind  upon  the  soil.  The  Dutch  in  South  Africa  call  their  new  homesteads 
y  their  own  names — Rorke's  Drift  or  Vanrenen's  Kloof — but  we  know 
riat  they  have  not  exterminated  the  Zulus  for  all  that.  Dozens  of 
legro  huts  cluster  round  the  Dutch  Boer's  farmhouse ;  and  so  I  believe 
ozens  of  Welsh  serfs  had  their  cottages  around  the  homestead  of  the 
Inglish  lord.  At  any  rate,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  local  names  of  south- 
istern  Britain  are  now  almost  exclusively  Teutonic  ;  but  the  physique 
'f  the  peasantry  is  largely  dashed  with  the  long  skulls,  dark  hair,  and 
ronze  complexion  of  the  Celtic  and  Euskarian  aborigines. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  clan-name,  as  bestowed  upon  the  common 

Wnship    or    landed    territory    of  the    clan,    consists    of    the   family 

'atronymic  itself  in  the  nominative  plural.     This  is  the  form  we  find 

lost  frequently  in  the  old  documents.     Thus  we  have  in  the  charters  or 

'i  the   English   Chronicle   Hsestingas,    Puningas,   and   Billingas,  now 

Inown  as  Hastings,  Poynings,  and  Billings  (for  I  need  hardly  say  that 

:ie  conjectural  derivation  of  the  first- named  town  from  Hsesten  the 

irate  is  a  wild  and  random  guess  of  some  ill-informed  local  antiquary). 

a  most  cases,  however,  the  plural  form  has  been  lost  in  the  course  of 

me,  so  that  the  Berecingas  of  the  charters  is  now  Barking,  Dicelingas 

now  Ditchling,  and  Mallingas,  Pseccingas,  Reddingas,  Sunningas,  Stse- 

ingas,  and  Wocingas,  reappear  as  Mailing,  Patching,  Reading,  Sunning, 

iteyning,  and  Woking.     Wanetingas,  where  King  Alfred  was  born,  has 

'ndergone  a  more  forcible  curtailment  into  Wantage.     Ashling,  Basing, 

ocking,   Dorking,   Ealing,  Epping,   Wapping,   Worthing,    and   many 

Miers  seem  to  be  formed  on  the  like  analogy.     In  each  case  the  name 

originally  that  of  the  clan  alone  ;  but  just  as  we  now  talk  of  Smith's 

Brown's,  and  still  oftener  of  the  Joneses'  and  the  Walker's,  meaning 

le  house,  not  the  people,  so  these  clan-names  came  at  last  to  apply  to 

le  township  which  they  held.     There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 

"ich  such  clan  originally  formed  a  little  independent  commonwealth,  and 

|iat  they  only  slowly  coalesced  into  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  and  West 

! -en tings,  the  South  Saxons,  the  Surreys,  and  so  forth,  just  as  these 

3tty  principalities   themselves   afterwards   coalesced   into    the    larger 

ingdoms  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria,  and  finally  into  the 

ngle  kingdom  of  England. 

Commoner  than  the  simple  form  in  the  nominative  plural  are  the 
impound  forms  with  ham,  tun,  stead,  or  other  like  terminations, 
onfining  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet 
one,  we  have  hams  at  Aldingham,  Aldringham,  Antingham,  and 
rlingharu ;  tons  at  Ablington,  Accrington,  Aclington,  Alkington, 
i  Iwington,  and  Arlington ;  a  worth  at  Arthingworth ;  and  a  don  at 
^stringdon.  Beside  the  fords  over  the  rivers,  so  important  before  the 
lilding  of  bridges,  we  find  Chillingford,  Hemingford,  Manningford,  and 
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Shillingford.  Amongst  the  hursts,  leys,  hoes,  and  fields  of  the  forest 
regions,  such  as  the  "Weald  or  the  great  belt  of  Selwood,  we  meet  with 
Billinghurst,  Bletchingley,  Piddinghoe,  and  Hanningfield.  Sometimes, 
too,  these  village  names  disclose  a  sad  tale  for  the  Teutonic  extirpation- 
ists.  The  Wealings,  sons  of  the  Welshman  (tell  it  not  in  Wells, 
publish  it  not  in  the  quads  of  Trinity),  appear  as  a  very  good  English 
clan  at  Wallingford,  Wallington,  Wellington,  Wellingborongh,  and 
eight  other  places.  This  is  one  of  those  casual  indications  which,  like  the 
"  British  robbers  "  in  the  Fens  and  the  Welsh  churls  in  Cambridge,  are 
calculated  sadly  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Mr.  Green  and  make  Mr. 
Freeman  turn  uneasily  in  that  cathedral  seat  from  which  he  loves  to 
lay  down  with  such  iterative  emphasis  the  eternal  and  immutable  truths 
of  English  history. 

The  clan-names,  indeed,  may  be  used  with  good  historical  results  as 
a  test  of  the  comparative  density  of  the  Teutonic  colonisation.  If  we 
examine  any  good  county  maps  of  England,  it  will  be  clear  that 
village  names  of  the  clan  type  are  found  most  thickly  in  the  oldest 
colonies,  and  decrease  in  number  as  we  move  inward  and  westward  from 
the  original  centres.  Mr.  Kemble  has  pointed  out  that  while  we 
have  still  sixty-eight  names  compounded  of  clan-names  in  Sussex,  and 
sixty  in  Kent,  the  two  oldest  Teutonic  counties,  we  have  only  eighteen 
in  Surrey,  ten  in  Hertfordshire,  two  in  Cornwall,  and  none  at  all  in 
Monmouth.  If  we  take  the  several  kingdoms  in  detail,  we  get  even 
clearer  results.  Thus,  Hampshire,  the  original  nucleus  of  Wessex,  has 
33  clan  villages ;  Dorset  has  21 ;  Devon,  a  very  large  county,  has  24; 
Cornwall  only  2  ;  and  even  Wilts  no  more  than  25.  Along  the  east  coast 
clan-names  cluster  thickly.  Essex  has  48 ;  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  153, 
and  Lincolnshire  76  ;  but  as  we  move  inland  into  Mercia,  Leicestershire 
has  19,  Bucks  17,  Eutland  (a  small  shire)  4,  and  Worcester  13.  So  in 
the  north,  again,  Yorkshire  (of  course  a  very  big  county)  has  127,  and 
Northumberland  has  48  ;  but  Derby  has  14,  Lancashire  26,  Cumberland 
6,  and  Westmoreland  2.  These  figures  sufficiently  suggest  the  fact  that 
the  English  settled  thickly  along  the  exposed  coasts  and  up  the 
navigable  rivers,  but  spread  slowly  and  sparsely,  as  little  isolated 
military  colonies,  among  the  unconquered  Britons  of  the  interior  and 
the  west. 

Moreover,  if  we  look  still  more  closely  at  any  particular  county,  we 
shall  find  that  the  clan-names  group  themselves  in  little  clusters  around 
the  most  accessible  and  fertile  spots.  In  Sussex,  for  example,  we  get 
one  small  group  about  the  Bill  of  Selsea,  the  very  place  where  the  real 
or  mythical  ^Elle  is  said  to  have  landed  from  his  three  keels.  According 
to  the  Chronicle,  JElle  and  his  sons  marched  straight  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring Roman  fortress  of  Regnum,  which  they  took  by  storm,  while  they 
drove  the  Welsh  into  Andred,  the  forest  of  Anderida,  or,  as  we  now  call  it, 
the  Weald  of  Sussex.  Regnum  took  the  new  name  of  Cissanceaster  or 
Chichester,  from  Cissa  the  son  of  u3Elle  (historical  existence  not  guaran- 
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teed).  "Well,  on  the  Bill  of  Selsea  itself,  and  around  Chichester,  we  get 
East  and  West  Wittering,  Donnington,  Funtington,  Cocking,  Alding- 
bourne,  and  several  others.  Along  the  strip  of  south  coast,  between 
the  downs  and  the  sea,  we  find  a  long  string  of  clan  villages,  from 
Climping  and  Tortington,  past  Poling,  Patching,  Angmering,  Ferring, 
Goring,  Tarring,  Worthing,  Steyning,  and  Lancing,  to  the  group  of 
combe-nestled  hamlets  around  Brighton,  including  Blatchingden, 
Ovingdean,  Rottingdean,  Poynings,  and  Ditchling.  This  district 
probably  represents  the  original  South  Saxon  colony.  Fourteen  years 
later,  according  to  the  tradition  embodied  in  the  English  Chronicle,  ^Elle 
ind  Cissa  started  from  this  their  western  principality  to  attack  the 
^reat  Roman- Welsh  fortress  of  Anderida  (now  Pevensey),  which  guarded 
the  low  eastern  coast  and  the  approach  to  the  South  Downs.  The  fall 
)f  Anderida  probably  put  the  eastern  half  of  the  county  in  their  power, 
ind  they  could  now  plant  fresh  colonies  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
.Duse  about  Lewes,  where  we  find  traces  of  clan  settlements  at  Bletch- 
.ngton,  East  Tarring,  Piddinghoe,  Beddingham,  Mailing,  and  Chilling- 
jiam.  Even  more  closely  do  the  clan-names  cluster  in  the  small  glen  of 
,;he  Cuckmere  river,  just  below  the  heights  of  Beachy  Head.  Here, 
vithin  a  few  miles  of  one  another,  stand  no  less  than  ten  villages  of  the 
Teutonic  type — Jevington,  Littlington,  Lullington,  Folkington,  Wil- 
nington,  Arlington,  Willingdon,  Chalvington,  Chiddingley,  and 
lellingley.  Nowhere  else  in  England,  save  in  this  very  Teutonic  belt 
>f  South  Saxon  coast,  do  the  marks  of  Germanic  colonisation  lie  so 
Closely  together.  Finally,  in  the  outlying  and  then  almost  insulated  Rape 
Between  the  Pevensey  marshes,  the  Romney  marshes,  and  the  Weald,  a 
ittle  independent  tribe  of  Hsestingas  fixed  their  home  in  the  glen  at 
tastings,  with  Hollington,  Guestling,  and  Whatlington  guarding  their 
ear.  These  three  districts — the  shore  from  Chichester  to  Brighton, 
!he  valley  of  the  Ouse  around  Lewes,  and  the  sandy  heights  about 
lastings — form  the  three  great  nuclei  of  Teutonic  colonisation  in 
•ussex. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  moment  we  get  back  of  the  downs  into  the 
at  and  infertile  levels  of  the  Weald,  the  forest  region  whither  ^Elle  and 
is  sons  drove  out  such  of  the  Welsh  as  they  did  not  enslave,  we  find  a 
ery  different  state  of  things.  Here  the  clan-names  are  few  and  far 
etween ;  and  when  they  do  appear,  their  terminations  generally  show 
lat  they  were  not  hams  or  tuns,  entire  village  communities  of  English 
ouseholders,  but  mere  hursts,  dens,  and  fields,  clearings  of  swineherds 
id  hunters  in  the  great  waste.  Billinghurst,  Warminghurst,  Shilling- 
y,  Ardingley,  and  Itchingfield  sound  more  like  clan  encampments  than 
an  settlements.  More  often  still  the  names  of  this  region  have  no  con- 
action  with  the  patronymics  at  all,  but  are  derived  from  beasts,  trees, 
•  natural  peculiarities.  Such  are  the  Hartfields,  Uckfields,  Nutfields, 
rantfields,  and  Rotherfields ;  the  Coneyhursts,  Ticehursts,  Midhursts, 
irnhursts,  Ewhursts,  Nuthursts,  and  Maplehursts ;  theWoodmancotes, 
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Withyhams,  Wetherdens,  Buxteds,  and  Cowfolds,  which  meet  one  ai 
every  turn  in  driving  through  the  Sussex  Weald.  One  such  instance  of  ar 
analysis  of  county  nomenclature  will  sufficiently  show  the  value  of  tkes< 
clan  patronymics  as  a  test  and  gauge  of  English  colonisation  in  Britain. 
Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  well  to  add  thai 
the  English  pirates  and  robbers  only  changed  the  names  of  the  countrj 
districts,  the  prcedia  and  latifundia  of  the  old  Roman  proprietors,  whos< 
homestead  villas  we  still  find  in  ruins  over  the  whole  country  ;  but  the) 
seldom  or  never  altered  the  name  of  a  great  town  or  a  natural  feature 
In  short,  they  merely  called  their  own  estates  by  their  own  names,  leav 
ing  the  general  nomenclature  of  the  country  untouched.  For  rivers 
hills,  and  cities,  the  Romanised  Welsh  titles  still  survive.  Sabrina  i. 
still  the  Severn  ;  Thamesis  is  still  the  Thames ;  Ouse  and  Avon,  Ext 
and  Swale,  are  good  Celtic  words  to  the  present  hour;  London,  Lincoln 
York,  and  Manchester  keep  to-day  their  British  and  Roman  names 
even  smaller  fortresses  like  Dover  and  Richborough  are  still  called  bj 
corrupt  forms  of  their  Celtic  titles.  Where  the  English  gave  a  new 
name,  as  in  Thanet  and  Selwood,  the  old  British  names,  Ruim  and  Coi: 
Mawr,  survived  among  the  Welsh  serfs  till  the  days  when  some  Welsl 
writer  compiled  the  Life  of  Alfred  attributed  to  Asser.  Immense  as  wa.' 
the  revolution  in  the  nomenclature  of  Britain  effected  by*the  Englisl 
colonisation,  I  believe  it  was  really  a  mere  matter  of  rural  farm- naming 
as  we  we  now  speak  in  the  Assam  Hills  of  Ainsley's  Estate  or  Richard 
son's  Concession.  The  English,  I  believe,  settled  down  upon  the  land; 
that  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Roman  landowner.  They  found  th< 
Britons  in  the  condition  of  serfs,  and  they  kept  them  still  as  serfs 
They  burnt  the  Roman  villa  and  the  Christian  church  (wherever  the; 
found  one),  for  they  hated  stone  buildings ;  and  they  put  up  in  their  steac 
their  own  low  wooden  homesteads,  with  the  long  shed  or  hall  of  their  eal 
dorman  in  the  midst.  They  divided  out  the  land  among  the  clansmen  01 
their  own  communal  system,  with  so  much  tilled  soil  for  each,  and  righ 
of  pasturage  for  so  many  beeves,  and  mastage  for  so  many  swine  in  thi 
woodlands.  But  they  avoided  the  towns,  where  the  Romanised  Celti' 
inhabitants,  I  cannot  but  believe,  made  peace  with  them  on  terms  o 
tributary  subjection,  as  we  know  the  Romanised  Gaulish  provincial 
made  peace  with  the  kindred  Franks  of  Clovis.  South  Britain,  I  tak< 
it,  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  dominion,  was  a  mere  wide  expanse  of  lati 
fundia,  tilled  by  slave  labour,  with  a  few  military  stations  and  tradin; 
towns  scattered  up  and  down  sparsely  over  its  surface.  The  Englisl 
pirates  annexed  and  divided  the  latifundia  and  the  slaves,  and  reduce- 
the  towns  to  a  state  of  tributary  subjection,  but  otherwise  left  ther 
pretty  much  to  their  own  devices.  This  is  what  the  analogy  of  Teutoni 
conquest  elsewhere  during  the  Folks- wandering  would  lead  us  naturall. 
to  expect,  and  I  see  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  things  in  En£ 
land  happened  very  differently  in  this  respect  from  things  in  the  rest  c 
Roman  Europe  generally. 
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And  now  one  last  interesting  question  remains.  Do  any  of  these 
jlan-names  survive  as  family  surnames  at  the  present  day  1  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  they  do.  It  is  true,  our  surnames  as  a  rule  date  back  no 
iurther  than  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century ;  and  the  clan  system 
seems  to  have  broken  down  in  great  part  with  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  the  seventh.  Perhaps  the  religious  ceremonies  offered 
up  to  the  gentile  gods,  the  deified  progenitors  of  the  clan,  may  have  had 
i  great  deal  to  do  with  keeping  up  the  feeling  of  unity  in  the  various 
families  and  townships ;  and  the  system  may  have  broken  down  in  part 
when  the  common  worship  of  the  clan-father  was  exchanged  for  that  of 
he  Christian  God.  Still,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  clans,  es- 
>ecially  in  remote  country  parts,  must  have  kept  up  their  names  and 
heir  traditions  for  many  ages,  just  as  the  Scotch  Highlanders  still  do  in 

own  day.  At  any  rate,  many  modern  surnames  are  identical  with 
Did  clan  patronymics,  and  they  may  at  least  possibly  have  descended  in 
unbroken  succession  from  the  ancient  heathen  times  till  they  were 
iclopted  as  surnames  in  the  Plantagenet  period.  Of  these  I  will  give  a 
iew  examples. 

The  Annings  of  the  charters  find  a  modern  representative  in  Mary 
A.nning  of  Lyme  Eegis,  the  geologist  and  discoverer  of  the  great  Lias 
saurians.  The  Brunings  are  sufficiently  vouched  for  by  Mr.  Robert 
Browning,  the  poet.  The  Ceannings  found  a  famous  descendant  in 
George  Canning,  the  statesman.  The  Hartings  and  Hardings  are  familiar 

all  of  us  at  the  present  day.  I  have  noticed  an  Arding  at  Bath. 
Fielding,  the  novelist,  belongs  to  the  settlers  of  Faldingworth.  Cardinal 
Manning  is  clearly  a  member  of  the  same  family  which  founded  Man- 
ningtree  and  several  other  colonies.  A  dmiral  Byng  had  ancestors  at 
Bingfield.  Bunting,  Clavering,  Hemming,  Pickering,  Spalding,  Stebbing, 
Twining,  and  Willing,  are  all  forms  which  occur  in  composition  in  the 
names  of  places,  and  which  are  also  familiar  surnames  at  the  present  day. 
Miles  Standish's  CaBsar  was  "Out  of  the  Latin  translated  by  Arthur  Gold- 
ing  of  London."  Some  others  are  rather  more  doubtful.  Puningas,  the 
3retty  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  escarpment  of  the  South 
Downs,  has  been  modernised  as  Poynings ;  but  as  a  surname  I  fancy  it 
may  be  recognised  as  Powning.  In  several  other  cases  I  have  met  with 
surnames  which  look  very  much  like  clan  patronymics,  but  which  are 
found  neither  in  the  charters  nor  in  composition  in  the  names  of  places. 
Such  are  Waring,  Pauling,  Gumming,  Keating,  Mincing,  Sweeting,  and 
many  more.  Altogether,  I  have  collected  nearly  200  of  like  sort,  but  I 
will  let  my  readers  off  the  rest  of  the  list — a  rare  piece  of  self-denial  on 
the  part  of  a  man  with  a  hobby. 

There  is  another  class  of  surnames,  however,  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  these  probably  genuine  survivals.  Heading,  Cocking, 
Goring,  and  Worthing  are  all  patronymics  at  the  present  day ;  but  they 
ire  far  more  likely  to  be  derived  indirectly  from  the  places  so  called  than 
directly  from  the  original  clans.  They  belong  to  our  large  class  of  local 
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or  territorial  surnames,  such  as  Leicester,  Sheffield,  York,  and  Kingston. 
When  the  plural  form  is  employed,  we  may  set  them  down  as  local  or 
territorial  without  any  doubt,  as  in  the  case  of  Wan-en  Hastings,  Josh 
Billings,  or  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  (for  I  make  bold  to  suppose  that  the 
surname  of  any  public  man  is  in  a  sense  public  property,  at  least  for 
philological  purposes).  In  this  indirect  way,  the  clans  have  provided 
surnames  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  people.  Thus  the  Wses- 
ings  gave  their  name  to  Washington  in  Derbyshire,  Durham,  and  Sussex; 
next,  one  of  these  villages  in  turn  gave  its  name  to  the  Virginian  family 
which  finally  produced  George  Washington ;  and  then,  to  complete  the 
cycle,  George  Washington  gave  his  name,  again,  to  the  capital  of  the 
American  Republic.  Codrington,  Conington,  Doddington,  Effingham, 
Farrington,  Illingworth,  Livingstone,  Pakington,  and  Whittington, 
all  names  famous  in  one  way  or  another,  and  all  derived  from  EngUs 
villages  bearing  ^lan  titles.  Of  these,  too,  I  have  collected  a  quite 
manageable  list,  which  I  generously  forego.  Sometimes  the  process 
transference  proceeds  one  degree  further.  The  Codingas  who  settled 
Cheshire  and  Notts  called  their  villages  of  Coddington  after  their 
name ;  a  family  of  Coddingtons  sprung  from  one  of  these  villages  ga\ 
birth  to  a  scientific  Coddington ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  small  lens 
known  as  a  Coddington  from  his  name.  Remington  rifles  are  anotl 
case  of  the  same  sort.  Indeed,  our  whole  modern  life  is  still  permeat 
in  every  direction  by  traces  of  the  old  English  clans ;  and  yet  their  ve 
existence  is  now  all  but  forgotten  by  all  the  world,  which,  neverthele 
uses  their  names  familiarly  every  day  in  talking  of  Warrington 
Birmingham,  of  Paddington  and  Kensington,  of  Wellington's  victorie 
or  of  Elkington's  electro-plate.  So  often  may  words  be  upon  our  lips 
without  our  ever  giving  a  single  thought  to  their  origin  and  meaning, 
or  their  vast  historical  implications. 

G.  A. 
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FOR  more  than  a  thousand  years  two  widely  differing  religions,  and  an 
indifferentist  if  not  sceptical  philosophy,  have  informed  the  minds  and 
ruled  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Japan,  without  once  causing  the  sword 
'to  be  drawn,  or  the  weapon  of  civil  oppression  to  be  used,  in  the  promul- 
gation or  defence  of  a  dogma,  a  theory,  or  a  ritual.     Shinto,  perhaps 
principally  autochthonous,  at  an  early  date  received  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  Taouism ;  and,  after  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  in  the 
sixth  century,  extended  a  similar  hospitality  to  the  new  doctrine,  while 
'to  both  religions  were  added  the  teachings  of  Confucius  by  Kukai,  better 
'known  as  Kobodaishi,  the  inventor  of  the  Japanese  syllabary,  and  the 
leclectic  or  fusionist  founder  of  the  Shingon  sect.     "  As  a  rule,"  acutely 
'observes  an  Italian  savant,  Carlo  Puini,  in  his  interesting  little  book, 
Isette  Genii  della  Felidtcb,  "the  people  of  Japan  believe  with  equal  fer- 
vour in  all  the  deities  found  in  the  Buddhist  or  Shinto  temples,  and 
pray  to  the  former  and  to  the  latter  with  the  same  ardour,  the  more 
pleased  the  greater  the  number  of  holy  beings  they  find  ready  to  listen  to 
their  prayers  and  disposed  to  grant  their  petitions."     Roughly  speaking, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  peasantry  are  rather  Shintoist  than  Buddhist,  the 
samurai  and  townspeople  rather  Buddhist  than  Shintoist,  in  their  faith ; 
while  the  literates  are  mostly  indifferentists.     The  agnostic  formula,  in- 
deed, is  not  unknown  in  Japan.     "  All  that  the  priesthood  affirms,"  said 
a  Japanese  sceptic  in  the  course  of  a  Buddhist  disputation,  at  which, 
fortunately,  an  Englishman  was  present  who  has  given  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  upon  the  occasion,*  "  all  that  the 
priesthood  affirms  on  the  subject  of  heaven  and  hell  is  a  mere  fabrica- 
tion. ...  If  you  explain  the  visible,  which  the  eye  can  see  and  the 
understanding  grasp,"  adds  this  Japanese  Comtist,  "  well  and  good ;  but 
las  to  the  invisible,  who  can  believe  1 " 

Buddhism,  however,  is  still  a  living  force  in  the  country.  The 
attempt  at  a  revival  of  pure  Shinto  made  by  Mabuchi — a  descendant  of 
the  gigantic  crow  that  guided  Jinimu,  the  primaeval  ancestor  of  the 
Mikado,  on  his  conquering  expedition  to  the  shores  of  Japan,  and  his 
successor  Motoori — in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  renewed 
in  the  present  century  by  Hirata,  who  died  some  thirty  years  ago,  ended 

*  A  Discourse  on  Infinite  Vision,  by  J.  M.  James,  Tr.  As.  Soc.  Japan,  vol.  vii.,  a 
curious  and  striking  instance  of  the  hair-splitting  dialectics  and  windy  metaphysics  of 
;  Buddhism. 
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merely  in  the  production  of  a  voluminous  and  well-nigh  forgotten  though 
very  remarkable  literature,  which  only  a  single  European  scholar,  the 
accomplished  Japanese  Secretary  to  her  Majesty's  Legation  at  Yedo,  has 
had  the  courage  to  explore.  Nor  has  the  official  countenance  lent  to  the 
ancient  religion  served  to  increase,  scarcely  indeed  to  maintain,  its  au- 
thority and  influence.  Buddhism,  on  the  other  hand,  though  somewhat 
frowned  upon  by  the  Government,  gains  daily  in  power,  and  manifests 
even  a  certain  inclination  to  establish  a  foreign  propaganda.  In  most 
Buddhist  countries,  and  notably  in  China,  the  religion  of  the  son  of 
Maya  has  long  been  a  mere  shadow  of  its  past  self.  But  in  Japan  it  has 
always  been  the  cult  of  the  dominant  military  and  territorial  caste,  from 
the  days  of  Yoritomo,  the  founder  of  the  Shogunate,  up  to  the  abolition 
of  that  imperium  in  imperio  in  1868.  Its  powerful  sects  and  wealthy 
abbots,  backed  by  numerous  vassals,  have  played  a  conspumous  part  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  Its  gorgeous  ritual  has  attracted  the  crowd 
repelled  by  the  big  worded  but  meaningless  prayers  that  constitute  almost 
the  whole  ceremonial  of  Shinto,  while  its  subtle  metaphysics  and  grandiose 
if  complicated  cosmogony  have  not  been  without  charm  for  the  educated. 
The  perfect  toleration  that  forms  its  distinguishing  excellence,  originating 
in  the  theory  that  whatever  of  good  any  religion  might  contain  was  the 
work  of  a  Buddha,  and  whatever  of  bad  of  a  Buddhist  demon,  and  a  code 
of  ethics  inferior  only  to  that  of  Christianity,  have  given  worthier  and 
more  permanent  elements  of  vitality  to  a  system  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  stifled  by  the  mass  of  superstition  and  idolatry  that  overlaid 
it  almost  from  the  beginning.  Lastly,  the  learning  of  the  empire  has  to 
a  considerable  extent  been  a  monopoly  of  the  Buddhist  clergy.  Purely 
Buddhistic  literature  is  itself  of  vast  extent,  the  study  of  which  would 
require  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime  without  hope  of  reward  in  the  shape  of 
adequate  result.  But  there  exists  a  popular  literature  less  difficult  of 
comprehension,  and  far  more  interesting  in  substance,  as  well  as  attrac- 
tive in  form,  than  the  interminable  logomachies  of  the  sects,  and  the 
endless  expositions  of  the  Chinese  translations  of,  and  treatises  upon,  the 
various  Buddhist  Sutras.  The  hagiology  of  the  East  has  found  as  many 
admirers  as  that  of  the  West.  The  resemblances  between  Buddhism 
and  Roman  Catholicism  in  ritual  and  organisation  have  been  often 
pointed  out ;  they  are  sufficiently  striking,  and  are  not,  perhaps,  wholly 
accidental.  But  the  resemblances  between  the  hagiologies  of  the  East 
and  West  are  closer  still,  and  of  a  more  fundamental  character.  In 
reading  the  life  of  a  Buddhist  saint  we  are  constantly  reminded  of 
European  mediaeval  saint-biographies,  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  nay,  even 
of  so  modern  a  production  as  Montalembert's  famous  work.  In  the 
East,  as  in  the  West,  the  coming  of  the  holy  man  is  heralded  by  omens ; 
his  birth  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  prodigies ;  his  life  and  teaching  are 
illustrated  and  enforced  by  miracles ;  his  death  is  accompanied  by  mar- 
vellous events ;  his  ashes,  his  very  cast-off  garments,  are  endued  with 
supernatural  powers ;  his  tomb,  the  scenes  of  his  griefs  and  joys,  the 
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places  where  he  has  communed  with  himself,  striven  with  himself,  van- 
quished himself,  become  the  resort  of  successive  generations  of  pious 
pilgrims.  Let  the  following  story  of  the  birth  and  youth  of  Nichiren 
speak  to  this  matter.  It  is  epitomised  from  a  biography  of  the  saint  in 
five  volumes,  containing  numerous  woodcuts  illustrating,  with  consider- 
able power,  the  more  striking  passages  in  the  life  of  the  saint,  and  written 
with  a  quaint  and  naive  simplicity  it  were  vain  to  attempt  to  reproduce. 
Nichiren,  it  must  be  premised,  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  known  by  his 
name,  or  by  that  of  Hokke,  the  Lotus  Law  sect,  one  of  the  latest  estab- 
lished in  Japan,  as  an  offshoot,  however,  like  most  other  existing  sects, 
of  one  of  those  into  which  Buddhism  was  already  divided  at  the  period 
of  its  introduction  from  Koren  in  the  sixth  century.  These  sects  differ 
from  each  other  in  their  ritual,  in  their  prayer  formulas,  in  their  magic, 
in  the  sutras  they  read  or  chant,  in  their  metaphysics  to  some  extent, 
and  in  the  degree  in  which  Shinto,  Confucianist,  and  Taouist  elements 
enter  into  their  doctrine.  Each  sect,  moreover,  has  commonly  its  pecu- 
!  liar  honzon,  or  symbol  of  adoration,  usually  set  up  over  the  altar,  and 
;  regarded  by  the  vulgar  mainly  as  an  idol.  The  Hokke  sect,  however, 
do  not  follow  this  practice,  though  an  image  of  their  founder  is  com- 
monly placed  in  their  chapels  to  remind  the  faithful  of  his  work ;  the 
sect,  nevertheless,  is  said  at  the  present  day  to  be  the  most  addicted  of 
all  to  superstitious  practices. 

Before  proceeding  to  our  story  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  listen 
to  what  the  Japanese  hagiologist  has  to  say  of  the  method  and  purpose 
of  his  task.  His  desire,  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  which  is  not  more 
modest  than  such  prefaces  usually  are,  has  been  to  avoid  display  of 
scholarship,  on  the  one  hand,  and  lack  of  accuracy  on  the  other;  to  pre- 
sent the  life  of  the  Great  Teacher  so  "as  to  bring  what  occurred  500 
years  ago  as  vividly  before  the  mind's  eye  as  the  events  of  yesterday,"  in 
language  so  simple,  aided  by  illustrations  so  graphic,  that  "  even  women 
and  children  may  understand  it,  and  that  thus  all  may  be  led  to  strive 
after  righteousness  in  thought  and  conduct."  With  the  law  and  doctrine 
of  the  Teacher  he  does  not  concern  himself;  for  have  not  learned  and 
pious  men  written  so  many  volumes  upon  these  matters  that  an  ox 
would  sweat  under  their  burden  1  To  the  study  of  these  he  earnestly 
!  begs  his  readers  to  devote  themselves,  for,  in  his  book,  they  will  only  find 
the  facts  of  the  Great  Teacher's  life,  stripped  of  mere  traditions  and  in- 
ventions. Lastly,  in  humble  imitation  of  the  saint,  his  ambition  is  "  to 
irrigate  the  dry  land  of  ignorance  and  infidelity  with  the  everlasting 
waters  of  the  Law,  sustained  in  constant  flow  by  the  unflawed  and  un- 
broken dikes  of  pious  effort," 

He  begins  with  a  long  statement  of  the  pedigree  of  his  hero,  which 
we  considerately  cut  short. 

What  time  the  sun  and  moon  shone  fair  from  cloudless  skies  over 
the  encircling  ocean  unrippled  by  any  wind,  and  peace  reigned  through- 
put the  world,  in  our  country  begirt  by  the  Eastern  Sea,  took  place  the 
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lirth  of  one  in  whom  -were  manifest  the  thirty-two  precious  excel- 
lencies (Lakchana)  of  a  Buddha-form,  whose  light  was  to  illumine  the 
darkness  of  the  ages,  the  Great  Teacher,  Nichiren. 

His  ancestor  was  the  divine  Amatsu-koyane  (one  of  the  gods  who 
allured  the  sun-goddess  forth  from  the  cave  into  which  she  had  reti 
leaving  the  world  in  darkness),  whose  descendant  Kamatari,  in  the 
of  the  Empress  Kogiyoku  (A.D.  594-655),  quelled  the  rebellion  of  the 
Irulcas,  father  and  son.  The  twelfth  in  descent  from  Kamatari  was 
Tomosuke,  Lord  of  Bitchiu,  who,  in  A.D.  990,  retired  to  the  province  of 
Totomi,  lamenting  that  he  had  no  male  child.  Long  and  earnestly  he 
prayed  the  gods  to  grant  him  the  boon  of  a  son.  On  New  Year's  Da; 
A.D.  1004,  he  was  bending  in  adoration  before  the  shrine  of  Igai  wh< 
the  wail  of  an  infant  struck  his  ear.  Much  marvelling  he  ran  to  t 
spot  whence  the  cry  proceeded,  and,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  well,  under  an 
orange  tree,  found  a  new-born  babe  swathed  in  silk  damask.  Taking 
the  infant  up  in  his  arms,  he  saw  that  it  was  a  boy  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  noble  in  mien,  with  eyes  bright  as  the  dawn.  Overjoyed  he 
recognised  the  mercy  of  the  gods  in  the  gift,  and  caused  the  babe  to 
carried  to  his  mansion,  where  it  was  tenderly  reared,  and  grew  to 
strong,  brave,  and  wise  man.  To  him  was  given  the  name  of  Tomoy 
and  one  of  his  descendants,  Shigetada,  became  the  father  of  five  sons, 
whom  the  youngest  but  one  was  the  Great  Teacher.  About  this  ti 
Yoritomo  drove  his  rivals  of  the  Taira  faction  to  the  shores  of  the 
Western  Sea,  and,  subduing  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  east,  made  his 
capital  at  Kamakura,  whence  he  threw  the  radiance  of  his  power  over 
the  whole  empire.  Spies  were  sent  through  the  provinces  to  search  out 
the  barons  of  doubtful  loyalty,  that  they  might  be  rooted  out  of  the  land 
just  as  weeds  are  plucked  up  so  that  the  fields  may  bear  better  crops. 
Shigetada  fell  under  unmerited  suspicion,  and,  though  his  guilt  could 
not  be  proved,  saw  his  estates  confiscated  and  himself  banished  to  Awa 
in  the  year  1203.  There  the  exile  dwelt  in  the  fishing  hamlet  of  Komi- 
nato,  and  thus  suddenly  thrust  out  from  the  world,  with  no  one  even  to 
help  him  cook  his  food — one  is  reminded  of  the  pathetic  song  of  the  negro 
women  in'  Mungo  Park's  Travels — listened  in  drear  melancholy,  night 
after  night,  on  sleepless  couch,  to  the  sough  of  the  wind  among  the 
shore-fringing  pine  groves.  Tired  of  his  solitude,  be  at  last  sought  for  a 
wife,  and  Umegiku,  a  daughter  of  the  Kiyohara  house,  and  of  imperial 
descent,  consented  to  espouse  him.  Though  of  noble  birth,  in  her  tender 
love  for  her  husband,  she  did  not  disdain  from  sunrise  to  sunset  to  scrape 
laver  off  the  rocks  for  his  food,  to  twist  hemp  for  his  raiment,  and  to 
mend  his  nets,  while  he  laboured,  from  dawn  to  dusk,  with  oar  and  net, 
to  provide  the  means  for  their  maintenance.  Thus  lived  the  pair- 
poorly,  but  not  in  poverty — honoured  by  their  humble  neighbours, 
whose  children  they  taught  to  read  and  write.  From  her  childhood 
Umegiku  had  been  a  pious  worshipper  of  the  g6ds  and  Buddha.  Each 
morn,  no  sooner  had  the  sun,  rising  over  the  endless  waste  of  waters, 
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touched  with  his  earliest  beams  the  window  of  .her  cottage,  than  she 
performed  the  ordained  ablutions,  and  with  due  incense -offering  invoked 
prosperity  for  her  husband  and  long  life  for  her  parents-in-law. 

And  so  time  (lit.  "light "and  shade,"  a  Buddhist  expression)  passed 
on.  Now  one  morning,  with  a  troubled  countenance,  Umegiku  thus 
addressed  her  husband  : — 

"  Last  night  I  had  a  most  strange  vision.  I  dreamed  that  with  my 
face  turned  towards  the  sun,  already  high  in  the  heavens,  I  was  adoring 
the  glowing  orb,  the  glory  whereof  grew  and  grew  until  it  passed  de- 
scription. Then  the  dazzling  globe  descended  from  the  skies,  and, 
wonderful  to  relate  !  was  received  in  the  golden  cup  of  an  eight-petalled 
lotus  flower,  upborne  in  which  the  fiery  ball  came  sailing  towards  me 
over  the  ocean.  Nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  radiant  sphere,  till  it 
touched  me,  and  then  it  seemed  to  me  to  enter  within  my  bosom,  where- 
upon I  awoke,  filled  with  astonishment  and  fear." 

Her  husband  chided  her,  but  confessed  that  to  him  also  a  marvellous 
vision  had  appeared.  "  Wearied  with  the  day's  work,"  he  said,  "  I  fell 
into  a  doze,  and  began  to  dream ;  and  I  saw  in  my  dream  a  most  vener- 
able, white-haired  old  man,  bearing  on  his  out-stretched  palm  a  child  of 
rare  beauty.  He  approached  me,  and  said,  '  This  child  shall  be  yours, 
rear  him  tenderly,  and  let  him  be  a  priest.'  Again,  and  a  third  time,  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  towards  me,  still  bearing  the  child  upon  it,  and 
then  he  vanished  and  I  saw  him  no  more." 

Chill  autumn  and  stormy  winter  came  and  went,  and  the  year  passed 
away  like  a  dream ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  new  year,  when  the  second 
Horikawa,  the  eighty-fifth  of  the  human  emperors,  reigned  in  Kiyoto, 
and  the  sway  of  the  Shogun  Yoritsune",  at  Kamakura,  assured  peace 
throughout  the  land,  what  time  the  plum-blossoms  were  in  their  glory 
and  the  song  of  the  uguisu  was  heard  in  the  bush,  on  the  16th  day  of 
the  2nd  month  [of  A.D.  1222],  about  the  hour  of  the  horse,  a  precious 
male  child  was  born  to  Umegiku.  His  coming  was  presaged  by  the 
sudden  breaking  into  flower,  though  the  spring  was  yet  young,  of  a  forest 
of  lotus  lilies  that  covered  the  surface  of  a  pool  near  Kominato.  On  the 
day  itself,  amid  the  greenery  of  the  garden,  the  earth  opened,  and  a 
fountain  of  clear  water  gushed  forth  in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  serve 
for  the  ablution  of  the  newborn  infant.  Broad  was  his  forehead,  high 
arched  his  eyebrows,  straight  his  nose,  fair  his  skin,  fragrant  his  breath  ; 
apt  was  the  name  given  to  him,  Zennichi  Maro  (the  "  Fair  Sun 
Child ") ;  and  in  him  was  re-born  Nichiren,  to  affront  again  the  cor- 
ruptions of  existence,  and  bestow  upon  the  three  thousand  worlds  the 
salvation  of  the  Master-Law,  2171  years  after  the  death  of  Shaka,  a 
millennium  of  Pure  Law,  a  millennium  of  Image  Law  (fanciful  or  doc- 
trinal law),  and  171  years  of  Lawless  Darkness.  Thus  from  our  Japan 
came  to  throw  its  radiance  towards  the  light  of  the  teaching  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  the  pure  product  of  his  perception  of  the  truth  in  the  Sutra  of 
the  Lotus  Law,  whereof  the  knowledge  was  brought  eastwards  through 
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the  perfect  Buddha  incarnated  in  the  King  of  the  West,  whose  death- 
day  was  succeeded  by  the  birthday  of  Nichiren. 

The  legend  of  the  conception  and  birth  of  Buddha  is  the  prototype 
followed  by  the  hagiologists  of  the  East  in  their  presentment  of  the 
manifestation  upon  earth  of  the  holy  men  of  Buddhism.  In  the 
tavistara,  or  Sutra  of  the  Lotus  of  the  Excellent  Law,  Ananda, 
cousin  of  Sakya  Muni,  tells  us  that  Bhagarat,  as  the  Buddha  was  call 
previous  to  his  last  incarnation,  compassionating  the  condition  of  exi 
ing  beings  from  Bodhisatvas,  who  had  but  one  more  stage  of  existence 
to  pass  through  to  enter  into  Nirvana,  down  to  the  lowest  creatures  of 
the  world,  determined  to  be  re-born  in  a  human  form,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose to  quit  the  Tushta,  or  fourth  celestial  sphere,  the  abode  of  the 
Bodhisatvas,  where  life  endures  for  4,000  years,  each  day  of  which  is 
equal  to  400  earthly  years.  Out  of  all  human  creatures,  Maya,  the  wife 
of  the  king  of  Kapilavastu,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  virtuous,  and 
the  most  high-born  of  women,  is  chosen  as  the  means  of  incarnation; 
and  Bhagavat,  accordingly,  taking  the  shape  of  a  white  elephant 
(Chinese  and  Japanese  wiiters  say  that  of  a  golden,  heavenly  youth, 
riding  upon  a  white  elephant),  is  received  into  her  body,  and  re-born  as 
Gautama,  or  Sakya,  the  last  of  the  seven  ancient  Buddhas  (Sapta  Buddha). 
So  to  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Yomei  (A.D.  519-586),  a  priestly  form 
of  golden  hue  appears  in  a  dream,  and  desires  to  be  born  again  through 
her  into  the  world  of  man.  She  refuses,  alleging  her  earthly  imperfec- 
tions ;  but  he  insists,  saying  that  he  comes  to  bring  salvation  to  men. 
Whereupon  she  assents,  and,  "  flying  in  at  her  mouth,"  he  is  re-born 
Shotoku  Daishi.  Shinran,  in  like  marvellous  manner,  is  enabled 
appear  upon  this  world's  stage.  His  mother  is  visited  by  Kuwan 
the  Buddhist  Venus  (Amita,  goddess  of  boundless  light),  carrying  in 
her  hand  a  branch  of  the  five-leaved  pine,*  from  whom  darts  a  glory 
that  enters  the  person  of  the  dreamer,  who,  in  due  time,  gives  birth  to 
the  founder  of  the  Monto  sect,  the  most  influential  of  all  existing 
Buddhist  sects  in  Japan.  In  these  miraculous  stories,  as  in  that  of  the 
birth  of  Nichiren,  the  endeavour  is  plainly  visible  to  fuse  the  Shinto 
principle  of  sun-worship  with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Buddhism. 

Day  by  day  grew  the  child  in  stature  and  in  favour  with  his  parents, 
while  none  who  held  him  in  their  arms  but  for  a  single  moment  could 
forbear  from  loving  him  ever  afterwards.  His  intelligence  and  docility 
were  wonderful.  He  aided  his  mother  in  the  work  of  the  house,  he 
rubbed  down  nik  on  the  stone  for  his  father,  and  in  a  thousand  ways 
showed  the  afiectionateness  of  his  disposition.  One  evening,  when  the 
moon  was  shining  brightly  without  and  the  lantern  was  lit  within,  his 
playmates  gathered  round  him,  boasting  of  the  living  things  they  bad 
picked  up  on  the  shore,  of  the  sparrow  they  had  caught  with  birdlime  in 
the  willow  copse.  The  boy  shook  his  head  disapprovingly,  saying  :  "  A 
little  while  ago  my  father  told  me  a  story  about  a  nobleman  named 

*  Pinus  Koraiensis,  probably  introduced  into  Japan. 
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Yamakaye",  who  lived  at  Kiyoto.  One  day  he  was  walking  by  the  side 
of  a  river,  where  he  saw  an  old  man  fishing  with  a  cormorant.  He  had 
just  caught  a  mud-tortoise,  and  was  about  to  kill  it,  when  Yamakaye, 
moved  with  pity,  begged  for  the  animal's  life,  and  gave  his  cloak  to  the 
old  man  in  exchange.*  Some  time  afterwards,  the  nobleman,  being  en- 
trusted by  the  emperor  with  an  important  mission,  took  passage  in  a 
ship,  accompanied  by  his  family  and  household.  He  had  a  son  by  a 
former  wife,  whom  he  loved  dearly ;  but  the  stepmother  hated  the  child, 
and,  watching  her  opportunity,  cast  it  secretly  into  the  sea.  Wonderful 
to  relate,  hundreds  of  tortoises  suddenly  appeared,  and,  swimming  round 
the  child  tossing  amid  the  waves,  upbare  it  so  that  it  was  saved.  Thus 
was  Yamakaye  rewarded  for  his  humanity.  Should  we  not  always  be 
full  of  pity  for  dumb  animals  1  When  you  grow  up  you  will  take  the 
lives  daily  of  myriads  of  fish,  and  this  cruelty  the  way  of  the  world  will 
not  let  you  escape  the  commission  of;  but  at  least,  while  you  are  young, 
you  need  not  kill  and  plague  animals  for  amusement."  But  the  sweetly - 
spoken  words  had  no  effect  upon  the  dull  and  loutish  audience. 

So  the  years  slipped  by,  and  in  their  son's  filial  love  his  parents 
forgot  the  pains  of  exile.  In  1226,  Masago,  the  relict  of  Yoritomo,  left 
the  world;  the  young  shogun  was  only  nine  years  of  age  and  men 
thought  the  outlook  gloomy.  There  were  snowstorms  in  July,  so  that 
people  had  to  close  their  shutters,  light  fires,  and  drink  sake  to  keep 
themselves  warm  in  the  very  middle  of  summer.  Tempests  of  sleet 
and  hail,  and  showers  of  stones,  spread  devastation  throughout  the 
empire,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  name  of  the  period  was  changed 
to  bring  better  luck.  In  1228  Nichiren  attained  his  seventh  year. 
There  were  great  floods  in  this  year,  destroying  thousands  of  men  and 
horses,  and  followed  by  bad  harvests,  pestilence,  and  famine.  At  the 
palace  at  Kamakura  a  prodigious  flight  of  strange  birds  suddenly 
appeared  like  pigeons  in  shape,  but  black  of  hue  and  of  ill-omened  cry. 
Neither  the  clergy  nor  the  laity  could  make  anything  of  them.  Inun- 
dations and  famine  ensued.  The  Regent  issued  fifty  regulations  and 
ordered  the  authorities  to  be  strenuous  in  their  exertions  to  cope  with 
the  prevailing  distress.  Shigetada  was  greatly  moved  by  this  miserable 
state  of  things,  and  said  to  his  wife  : 

"  Our  boy  is  now  ten  years  old,  he  never  quarrels,  never  takes  life, 
dislikes  the  flesh  of  fish  or  fowl,  worships  the  gods,  honours  Buddha,  and 
is  respectful  to  his  parents.  Ten  years  ago,  ere  he  was  born,  I  was  told 
in  a  dream  to  make  him  a  priest.  I  am  now  past  fifty,  an  exile  though 
guilty  of  no  crime ;  in  this  world  I  have  nothing  to  hope  for,  but  should 
our  son  become  a  priest  he  will  bring  about  the  redemption  of  his 
foregoers  as  well  as  attain  his  own  salvation  ;  should  we  devote  him  to 

*  Compare  the  well-known  story  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  whose  death  occurred  a 
!  few  years  after  the  birth  of  Nichiren.     The  Western  Saint,  meeting  a  butcher  who 
was  on  his  way  to  the  shambles  with  a  lamb,  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  re- 
deemed the  poor  creature's  life  by  giving  his  cloak  to  its  owner. 
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the  service  of  Buddha  will  it  not  be  counted  to  us  in  the  life  to  come  as  a 
deed  of  exceeding  great  merit  1 " 

Umegiku,  after  pondering  over  the  matter,  with  some  reluctance—- 
for was  it  not  life-long  separation  from  her  son — consented,  and  in  1238 
the  boy  was  taken  by  his  father  to  the  not  distant  temple  of  Kiyosumi 
(Perfect  Purity).  Shigetacla  was  careful  to  consult  the  almanack  for  a 
lucky  day,  and  the  journey  was  made  in  safety.  They  were  courteously 
received  by  the  superior,  Dozen,  a  light  of  the  Shingon  sect,  a  man  of 
lofty  virtue  and  deep  piety.  He  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  boy's 
strength  and  beauty,  and  by  the  intelligence  of  his  countenance.  He 
laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  head  and  changed  his  name  to  Yakuwi 
(Healing  Prince).  Zennichi,  or  Yakuwo,  as  he  was  from  this 
called,  was  then  twelve  years  of  age.  He  soon  became  a  great  favour! 
with  the  superior,  and  rapidly  acquired  a  marvellous  dexterity  with  tl 
brush.  "  This  youth,"  observed  a  neighbouring  abbot,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  to  Kiyosumi,  "  will  assuredly  confer  lustre  upon  our  order." 
He  studied  the  classics  of  China  and  the  philosophy  of  Confucius, 
together  with  the  principles  of  ethics,  and  so  excellent  a  scholar  was 
that  he  could  repeat  pages  upon  pages  after  reading  them  twice  or  thri 
as  easily  as  water  splashes  from  a  pipe.  So  extraordinary  were 
parts  that  his  teachers  could  not  conceive  how  so  gifted  a  child 
been  bom  to  parents  so  lowly,  for  they  knew  not  the  high  lineage 
Shigetada  and  his  wife. 

Meanwhile  Umegiku  mourned  for  her  little  son,  and  trembled  at 
thought  that  perhaps  his  teachers  were  harsh  to  him,  making  him 
and  long  for  his  father  and  mother.  Over  and  over  again,  and  year 
year,  she  felt  impelled  to  go  to  him,  but  did  not  dare  to  ask  permissio 
at  last,  with  the  sudden  courage  that  feeble  woman  often  shows,  she 
besought  her  husband,  and  on  a  happy  day  set  out  for  Kiyosumi, 
taking  with  her  some  pears  of  a  kind  her  boy  specially  loved,  a  coat  of 
folded  silk,  and  some  under-garments.  As  she  drew  nigh,  she  remem- 
bered, all  at  once,  that  the  temple  was  one  of  those  whereof  women  are 
forbidden  to  enter  within  the  precincts.  In  her  perplexity  she  sat 
down  on  a  rock  by  the  way  side,  at  her  wits'  end  what  to  do.  Just 
then  an  old  man  carrying  a  load  of  firewood  on  his  back  came  in  sight. 
Seeing  that  he  was  a  servant  of  the  temple,  she  called  to  him,  and 
him  tell  her  son  of  her  coming,  to  which  the  old  man  nodded  assent  am 
entering  a  dark  cedar  grove  disappeared  under  a  thatched  portal. 
Nichiren  could  not  at  first  believe  the  message ;  had  he  not  abandon 
the  world,  and  was  it  not  as  vain  a  task  to  attempt  to  search  after 
as  to  look  for  a  pebble  thrown  into  the  sea  1  But  then,  as  it  was  his 
mother,  would  it  not  be  an  unfilial  act  to  send  her  away  without  seeing 
her?  The  story  of  Soshiu  came  to  his  mind,  who,  when  his  mother, 
disconcerted  at  the  arrival  of  guests  whom  as  a  woman  she  could  not 
properly  receive,  bit  her  finger  in  her  perplexity,  felt  the  pain  in  his  own 
though  far  afield ;  so  close  is  the  sympathy  between  a  mother  and  her 
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filial  offspring.  So  Nichiren,  after  some  further  debate  with  himself, 
sought  the  superior,  and  after  informing  him  of  his  mother's  visit,  went 
Dut  to  meet  her.  No  sooner  did  Umegiku  set  eyes  upon  him  than  she 
-an  to  him,  and  seizing  his  hand,  fell  to  weeping,  so  great  was  her  joy. 
N"ichiren  on  his  side  was  hardly  less  moved.  The  sight  of  his  mother 
.-ecalled  his  home,  he  saw  again  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and 
ais  sleeves  were  wet,  but  not  with  the  leakage  of  the  summer  rain 
;lirough  the  verandah  roof — though  the  cuckoo,*  telling  of  the  season,  was 
;o  be  heard  in  the  copse.  It  was  hard  to  quit  the  world,  but  was  he 
iot  acquiring  the  learning  of  China  and  Japan  under  kindly  guidance. 
So  he  assured  his  mother  that  he  was  happy.  Fortified  by  his  wisdom 
she  bade  him  farewell  and  wended  homewards.  On  her  way  she  sat 
lown  on  a  stone  by  the  roadside  to  dry  her  tears,  and  pious  pilgrims 
it  ill  halt  a  while  at  the  spot  and  remember  the  grief  of  the  mother  of 
Sichiren. 

After  his  mother's  departure  the  struggle  renewed  itself  in  the  breast 
)f  her  son.  But  his  piety  carried  the  day ;  he  remembered  the  many 
niseries  of  the  fleeting  world,  the  pains  of  transmigration,  the  tortures 
)f  hell,  and  resolved  afresh  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  and  preaching 
>f  the  Law  of  Buddha,  that  the  lot  of  mankind  might  be  rendered  less 
.vretched  through  his  exertions. 

In  1237,  Nichiren,  being  sixteen  years  old,  was  received  into  the 
owest  order  of  the  servants  of  Buddha  by  Dozen.  The  reception-hall  of 
.he  temple  was  prepared  and  all  the  brethren  were  assembled ;  the  superior 
;hen  with  his  own  hands  performed  the  ceremony  of  the  tonsure.  The 
leophyte  in  a  clear  voice  thrice  intoned  the  Shingon  scriptures,  then 
ell  his  raven  tresses,  and  he  exchanged  the  coloured  raiment  of  the 
vorld  for  the  simple  black  robe  of  the  servant  of  Buddha,  as  the  son  of 
juddhodana,  departing  secretly  from  his  father's  palace,  laid  aside  his 
e\felled  cap,  and  doffing  his  bright-hued  garments,  donned  a  cloak  of 
lempen  cloth  ere  he  ascended  Mount  Dandoku  (Danbalokagiri)  and  gave 
limself  up  to  compassionate  meditation.  The  youthful  priest  assumed 
he  name  of  Rencho,  the  Lotus  Elder,  and  immersed  himself  in  the  study 
if  theology.  How  was  it,  he  asked  himself,  there  were  so  many  sects, 
eeing  that  there  was  but  one  true  doctrine  of  Buddha  as  there  was  but 
me  salt  savour  in  the  sea  ?  How  was  wisdom  to  be  attained  to  discern 
tmid  the  clash  of  creeds  the  true  law  ?  Long  he  pondered  over  this 
lifficulty  without  arriving  at  its  solution.  At  last  he  bethought  him  of 
he  shrine  of  the  ancient  sage,  Kokuzo,  who  had  so  often  afforded  help 
o  earnest  searchers  after  truth.  He  journeyed  thither,  and  shutting 


*  Cuculus  poliocephalus,  a  miniature  species,  the  note  of  which  resembles  the 
he  sound  ho-tuk-tuk,  whence  the  Japanese  name  "  hototogisu."  Unluckily  for  the 
>ird,  it  has  the  reputation  of  possessing  wonderful  medicinal  qualities,  a  paste  made 
f  the  burnt  feathers  being  used  as  a  salve  for  cuts  and  -wounds,  and  the  bird  roasted 
("hole,  or  reduced  to  charcoal,  being  eaten  as  a  cure  for  consumption,  eye-diseases,  and 
ther  disorders  (Blakistofi  and  Pryer,  loc.  cit.\ 
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himself  up  within  the  shrine,  prayed  without  ceasing  for  twenty-one 
days,  that  he  might  gain  Buddhistic  perception,  resolve  the  differences 
of  the  sects,  trample  underfoot  the  corruptions  of  existence,  bring  salva- 
tion to  men,  and  elevate  Japan  to  the  position  of  the  wisest  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world.  To  his  diligent  prayers  at  last  answer  was  given, 
and  one  morning,  between  night  and  day,  between  dreaming  and  wak- 
ing, while  his  senses  were  yet  dim,  there  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  a 
terrible  shape  like  that  of  an  old  man  with  hair  white  as  silver  and  eyes 
glowing  like  hot  coals,  who  held  in  his  right  hand  a  lustrous  jewel,  a 
huge  precious  pearl,  which  he  gave  to  the  worshipper,  saying,  "  Thy 
prayers  are  hearkened  unto." 

Nichiren  took  the  gift  and  placed  it  humbly  in  his  sleeve  pocket. 
Then  with  a  noise  as  of  a  storm  on  a  hill-top  there  fell  upon  him  a 
shower  of  dew.  He  looked  up  and  saw  a  shrine,  the  golden  doors  of 
which  were  closed  by  a  padlock  shaped  like  a  fish,  whose  sleepless  eyes 
are  ever  on  the  watch.  Suddenly  the  doors  fell  wide  open,  and  this  he 
took  to  be  a  sign  and  symbol  of  his  prayers  being  heard.  With  glad 
heart  he  turned  to  descend  the  steps  of  the  shrine  when  his  breast  be- 
came constricted,  his  breath  shortened,  blood  issued  from  his  mouth,  his 
senses  left  him,  and  he  fell  over  and  rolled  upon  the  ground  in  a  trance. 
Presently  his  brethren  came  to  his  succour,  and  bore  him  home,  where 
they  tended  him  carefully  until  he  recovered  from  the  swoon  and  was 
again  whole. 

Henceforth  his  intellect  took  extraordinary  development ;  all  clou 
were  removed  from  his  faculties ;  the  three  lights,  sun,  moon  and  stars,  shone 
together,  so  to  speak,  in  the  sky  of  his  mind;  the  whole  law  evolved  itself 
clearly  in  his  spirit ;  his  eloquence  was  rapid  and  dazzling  as  lightning ; 
with  a  word  he  resolved  every  difficulty.  With  the  blood  that  issued 
from  his  mouth  upon  the  occasion  of  his  trance  there  passed  away  from 
him  all  the  dross  and  impurity  of  the  world ;  his  six  senses  (sight,  hear- 
ing, smell,  taste,  touch  and  perception),  hitherto  limited  in  the  darkness 
of  carnality,  became  infinite  under  the  light  of  the  new  grace.  He  read 
the  complete  Scriptures  in  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  volumes,  and  as  he  was  reading  the  last  of  them,  the  Gospel  of  Nir- 
vana, at  the  end  thereof  he  came  upon  the  testament  of  Buddha  "  Ye-ho 
fu-ye-nin,"  which  being  interpreted,  means,  "  According  to  the  Law,  not 
according  to  Man,"  signifying  that  it  was  in  the  very  Law,  and  not  in 
the  glosses  or  doctrines  of  even  the  best  and  most  learned  of  men,  that 
the  salvation  of  mankind  to  the  end  of  time  was  to  be  found. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  the  saint  thus  amply  provided  with  the 
means  of  bringing  about  that  reconciliation  of  the  sects  and  regeneration 
of  mankind  which  was  to  be  the  work  of  his  life. 

F.  V. 
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CONSIDERING  the  pitch  at  which  brigandage  has  arrived  in  the  East,  and 
the  number  of  cases  that  have  lately  occurred  of  Europeans  and  others 
being  captured  and  kept  in  captivity  until  some  fabulous  amount  has  been 
paid  as  a  ransom,  I  feel  sure  that  a  short  account  of  the  daily  life  and 
mode  of  existence  of  these  outlaws  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  The 
following  facts  are  gathered  from  the  experiences  of  a  late  captive,  at  the 
paying  of  whose  ransom  I  chanced  to  be  present  :  — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  brigandage  will  have  a  tendency  rather  to 
increase  than  to  subside,  as  long  as  Turkey  remains  in  its  present  un- 
settled condition  ;  and  little  else  can  be  expected  when  one  finds  nearly 
everybody,  be  he  pasha,  priest,  or  peasant,  either  from  fear  or  pecuniary 
motives,  in  league  with  the  bands  whose  headquarters  are  nearest  their 
respective  homesteads  ;  and  one  cannot  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
bribery  and  corruption  compose  the  system  on  which  is  based  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  which,  if  properly  looked  after,  might  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

To  begin  with,  one  must  know  that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of 
these  men  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  pillage,  robbery,  and,  if  necessary, 
murder  :  viz.  the  brigand  proper,  of  whose  career  I  shall  chiefly  speak, 
and  who  very  often,  notwithstanding  his  bad  reputation,  possesses  one  or 
two  good  qualities,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  his  strong  sense  of 
honour  as  regards  keeping  his  word  after  giving  it  ;  and  an  inferior  kind 
of  robber  who  is  called  by  a  Greek  word  signifying  "sheepstealer,"  and 
who  lives  by  committing  petty  larcenies,  or  intimidating,  perhaps  killing, 
poor  villagers  and  small  landowners,  but  has  neither  the  pluck  nor  the 
organisation  to  make  any  grand  coup,  such  as  carrying  off  a  European 
or  some  wealthy  merchant.  To  show  in  what  contempt  this  latter 
class  is  held,  I  may  state  that  no  greater  insult  can  be  offered  to  the 
brigand  proper  than  that  of  applying  to  him  the  epithet  of  sheepstealer 


As  soon  as  the  spring  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  the  mountains 
to  be  traversed  without  too  much  discomfort  from  cold,  several  bands 
are  formed,  consisting  of  Albanians,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  varying  in 
numbers  from  twenty  to  forty,  the  majority  of  whom  are  soldiers,  well 
drilled,  and  accustomed  to  hard  work  and  long  marches,  who  have  de- 
serted from  the  armies  of  their  respective  countries,  and  determined  to 
pursue  a  more  exciting  and  lucrative  calling.  A  chief  is  selected  by  vote, 
a  Greek  generally  being  chosen,  and  one  who  has  been  at  the  trade  before; 
also  two  or  three  captains,  according  to  the  number  of  the  band,  who 
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assist  in  organising  the  recruits,  the  chief  always  having  complete  control 
over  the  movements  of  the  band,  and  settling  any  disputes  that  may 
arise  among  its  members.  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  ne 
oaths,  each  man  swearing  not  to  desert,  betray  his  fellows,  or  ever 
in  any  way  in  a  prisoner's  escape,  the  last  oath  being  that,  should  they ' 
attacked,  the  captive,  if  they  have  one  at  the  time,  must  not  be  recap- 
tured alive.  This  finishes  the  preliminaries,  and  the  work  of  cruelty, 
bloodshed,  and  pillage  commences  from  thence,  and  lasts  until  the  winter 
snows  leave  the  mountain  sides  no  longer  habitable,  when  they  disperse 
and  enjoy  themselves  on  their  ill-gotten  gains  till  the  following  spring 
comes  round. 

The  dress  worn  by  the  brigands  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Albanian 
peasants,  consisting  of  a  short  sleeveless  jacket,  coarse  gaiters  and  shoes, 
the  national  fez,  and  a  very  short  fustanella  or  petticoat,  the  latter  being 
made  of  very  coarse  material,  instead  of  white  calico,  and  soaked  in  oil 
so  as  to  keep  the  insects,  or  at  all  events  a  certain  percentage  of  them, 
from  annoying  the  wearer,  as  they  wear  the  same  one  for  month  after 
month ;  and  living  day  and  night  in  the  bushes,  some  precautions 
necessary,  and  the  only  course  pursued  is  to  take  off  the  fustanella  al 
once  a  week,  and  shake  it  over  a  fire,  the  heat  causing  the  lice  and  other 
insects  to  drop  out.  This  is  the  extent  of  their  ablutions,  if  such  a  term 
may  be  applied,  sometimes  for  weeks.  Across  their  chests  they  carry  a 
cartridge  belt,  and  round  their  waists  a  girdle  containing  a  revolver, 
knife,  and  in  fact  all  their  worldly  possessions ;  while  by  their  sides  hang 
their  yataghans  or  curved  swords,  with  which  they  behead  their  captives 
when  not  ransomed.  The  rifles  vary  in  kind,  but  are  all  very  good ;  I 
think  the  "Winchester  repeating  rifle  seemed  to  be  the  favourite,  althoug 
a  great  number  are  armed  with  the  weapons  in  use  in  their  own  ar 
at  the  time  they  took  French  leave.  It  is  perfectly  astonishing  whs 
good  marksmen  they  are,  and  how  ammunition  is  obtained  is  a  myster 
to  the  uninitiated ;  but  I  know  for  a  fact  that  within  the  last  few  weeks 
a  brigand  chief  ordered  and  received  8,000  rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  of 
different  descriptions,  in  the  middle  of  the  mountains,  miles  away  from 
any  town. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  their  plan  of  attack  when  determined  to 
carry  off  a  captive,  as  they  all  resemble  each  other,  and  several  accounts 
have  appeared  in  the  papers  of  those  which  have  most  recently  occurred. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  brigands  ill-treat  their  captives  during 
negotiations  ;  it  is  just  the  reverse ;  all  share  and  share  alike,  the  pre- 
ference being  always  given  to  the  prisoner  when  it  comes  to  the  last  loaf 
of  bread  or  the  last  glass  of  wine.  At  the  same  time  it  can  hardly  be 
called  an  enviable  experience  to  pass  night  after  night  in  fair  weather  and 
foul  with  no  bed  but  the  mountain  side,  and  no  shelter  but  the  canopy 
of  heaven.  The  routine  of  one  day  is  so  much  like  that  of  another  during 
the  wandering  in  the  mountains,  that  a  description  of  one  twenty -four 
hours  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient.  Soon  after  dark  the  whole  party  start, 
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tile  prisonel*  having  his  arms  tied  loosely  behind  him  by  a  single  piece  of 
small  rope,  leaving  the  end  trailing  behind.     This,  I  may  here  mention, 
is  simply  used  as  a  sign  of  captivity,  and  not  as  a  precaution  against  an 
attempt  to  escape,  two  of  the  band  being  sentry  over  the  captive  at  a 
time,  the  remainder  dispersing  slightly  so  as  to  have  due  notice  of  any 
danger  that  might  be  close  by.     After  travelling  several  miles,  through 
valleys  and  over  mountains,  a  halt  is  made  about  sunrise  in  some  well- 
wooded  and  secluded  spot ;  the  prisoner  is  then  left  in  charge  of  three  or 
four  men,  and  the  remainder,  excepting  of  course  the  chief,  proceed  with 
their  various  duties,  some  lighting  a  fire,  others  preparing  the  morning 
meal,  which  generally  consists  of  bread,  coffee,  and  perhaps  a  bit  of 
;  lamb  or  goat,  and  another  party  go  off  to  get  their  next  day's  food  from 
;  accomplices  and  spies  who  have  been  warned  two  or  three  days  pre- 
;viously  where  to  bring  the  provisions.      So   suspicious   are  they   of 
treachery  that  no  member  of  the  band  is  allowed  to  eat  any  food  brought 
:  by  a  spy  until  the  bearer  has  tasted  it  to  see  if  it  contains  poison.     The 
;  way  in  which  the  fire  is  lighted  is  well  worthy  of  notice.     Having  col- 
ilected  some  dry  sticks,  not  large  in  circumference,  and  about  18  inches 
I  in  length,  a  square  heap  is  built  by  laying  them  across  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  at  the  same  time  leaving  lots  of  air-space  in  the  centre. 
The  top  stick  is  then  lighted,  and  the  fire  burns  downwards;  by  this 
means  a  very  hot  but  perfectly  smokeless  fire  is  obtained,  which  of  course 
:  prevents  their  locality  being  discovered  from  the  smoke.     When  all  is 
;  prepared  breakfast  is  heartily  welcome  after  the  night's  journey,  but  no 
:  one  thinks  of  partaking  of  any  food  until  a  short  prayer  has  been  said 
by  the  chief  and  all  have  crossed  themselves  three  times.  I  have  omitted 
I  to  mention  that  every  band  of  brigands  has  a  tame  ram  which  is  used  to 
;  lead  any  sheep  they  steal  from  out-of-the-way  villages,  thus  saving  one 
man  having  the  trouble  of  doing  duty  as  shepherd.     During  meals  every 
topic  is  discussed,  no  distinction  being  made  between  captor  and  captive, 
I  nor  restriction  placed  on  the  latter  as  long  as  he  does  not  broach  the  all- 
important  subject  of  his  own  release.     On  that  subject  they  are  perfectly 
!  reticent ;  and  one  never  knows  from  the  day  of  one's  captivity  till  within 
a  few  hours  of  one's  release  how  negotiations  are  proceeding,  nor  how 
one's  chances  of  life  and  death  fluctuate  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
brigands  and  the  communications  brought  by  the  spies. 

During  the  first  week  or  so  after  taking  a  prisoner  the  camp  is  moved 

every  night ;  but  as  soon  as  a  safe  distance  is  reached  and  it  is  known 

that  there  are  no  troops  in  pursuit,  four  or  five  days  are  often  spent  in 

the  same  spot.     On  week-days,  as  soon  as  breakfast  is  finished,  all  the 

|  arms  are  cleaned,  knives  and  yataghans  sharpened,  and  a  sheep  or  goat 

killed  and  skinned  for  the  mid-day  meal,  which  generally  takes  place 

about  eleven  o'clock.     It  is  curious  to  watch  the  process  of  cooking  the 

sheep.     As  soon  as  the  skin  is  removed,  a  small  portion  of  the  intestines 

I  is  taken  and  placed  over  the  eyes  and  face  of  the  animal,  being  secured 

\  behind  the  ears  by  a  small  piece  of  stick.     This,  as  well  as  one  or  two 
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other  internal  portions,  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  always 
reserved  for  the  chief.     No  portion  of  the  sheep  or  goat  is  thrown  away, 
every  particle  being  eaten  after  being  roasted  slowly  over  the  camp-f 
by  being  placed  horizontally  on  a  long  stick  and  slowly  turned  round 
him  whose  duty  for  the  day  includes  cook.     Wine  takes  the  place 
coffee,  but  in  other  respects  there  is  little  difference  between  the  mid-da 
and  morning  meals. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  as  soon  as  the  appetite  is  satisfied,  is 
take  the  shoulder-blade  of  the  animal  just  devoured  and  examine  ti 
marks  on  the  flat  portion  of  it.     Should  there  be  a  small  hole,  it  repr 
sents  the  grave  of  the  prisoner,  and  signifies  that  the  ransom  will  not 
paid  ;  if  there  appear  small  lines  running  in  the  direction  of  the  leg  boi 
it  denotes  that  everything  will  go  satisfactorily  and  the  money  be  paic 
but  should  the  lines  run  at  right  angles,  then  pursuit  and  perhaps 
ture  will  be  the  result  of  their  enterprise.     This,  among  many  others, 
one  of  the  superstitions  in  which  the  brigands  put  most  implicit  fait 
and  by  which  they  profess  to  be  able  to  discover  any  news  in  regard 
their  success  or  failure  about  which  they  have  any  doubt. 

The  afternoon  passes  much  the  same  as  the  morning,  each  taking 
turn  at  preparing  food,  keeping  guard  over  the  captive,  and  any  othe 
little  duties  that  may  be  required,  the  remainder  sleeping  and  smol 
cigarettes  alternately  until  dinner-time  comes  round.     After  their  eve 
ing  meal,  all  sit  round  the  fire,  some  playing  cards ;  but  the  majorit 
seem  to  find  most  pleasure  in  recounting  to  their  captive  the  most  atr 
cious  and  brutal  deeds  of  which  they  have  been  guilty — the  greater 
barbarity  the   more  welcome  the  opportunity  of  bragging  about  it 
Before  repeating  one  or  two  of  their  confessions,  I  must  not  omit  to 
that,  although  cards  are  allowed,  no  gambling,  not  even  of  the  mildest 
description,  is  permitted.     It  may  also  appear  strange  that  these  ruffians 
took  the  most  vivid  interest  in  hearing  all  about  the  telephone,  phono- 
graph, and  other  new  inventions.     A  late  captive  informed  me  that, 
giving  lectures  on  different  subjects  nearly  every  night  for  six  weeks, 
had  quite  educated  his  "  hosts,"  and  considered  the  "  Turkish  School 
Board  "  ought  to  give  him  some  compensation.     N.B.  It  has  not  done 
so  as  yet. 

On  Sundays,  prayers  are  repeated  and  psalms  chanted  during  the 
forenoon ;  the  routine  after  the  mid-day  meal  being  to  hang  up  several 
sheepskins  and  practise  cutting  them  in  two  with  their  yataghans.  This 
is  done,  as  they  calmly  acknowledge,  to  keep  their  hands  in,  as,  should 
it  become  necessary  to  behead  the  prisoner,  the  man  to  whose  lot  it  falls 
to  deliver  the  blow  is  looked  down  upon  if  he  does  not  perform  his  duty 
neatly,  i.e.  sever  the  head  from  the  body  with  one  cut. 

The  system  of  espionage  employed  is  simply  perfect ;  every  movement 
of  troops  for  miles  round  is  known  almost  as  soon  as  it  takes  place,  and 
the  state  of  the  negotiations  being  carried  on  for  the  captive's  release  is 
immediately  and  almost  daily  communicated  to  the  chief.  Should  any 
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aews  be  sent  by  the  officials,  the  usual  plan  is  to  send  word  to  the  town 
rom  which  he  is  coming  to  say  by  what  road  he  is  to  go ;  then,  suddenly, 
it  some  unexpected  spot,  a  brigand  appears  from  behind  a  wall  or  some 
»ther  hiding-place,  receives  his  information,  and  returns ;  the  place  of 
•endezvous  being  generally  four  or  five  hours'  ride  from  the  camp,  so 
hat  no  clue  should  be  given  as  to  their  whereabouts.  It  is  a  law 
i,mong  the  bands  that  no  member  shall  accept  a  present  from  a  captive ; 
tnd  it  is  also  the  custom,  on  the  release  of  a  prisoner,  for  the  chief  to 
nake  him  a  present  of  501.  or  so.  At  the  same  time,  should  he  have  a 
ratch  or  any  other  article  for  which  the  robbers  have  a  desire,  it  is 
ought  and  paid  for,  the  last  ceremony  being  the  taking  off  of  the  rope 
hich  has  bound  the  prisoner's  arms  ever  since  his  capture,  which  once 
nore  proclaims  him  a  free  man. 

To  show  how  little  regard  is  shown  to  the  Turkish  authorities,  I 
nay  here  mention  that,  during  my  last  fortnight  at  Salonica,  a  well- 
nown  merchant  showed  me  a  letter  he  had  just  received,  the  contents 
f  which  were  to  the  effect  that  unless  1,000?.  were  sent  at  once  to  a 
lace  about  three  hours'  journey  distant,  all  his  property,  consisting  of 
wo  houses  and  a  lot  of  timber,  would  be  immediately  burned.     This 
ateresting  but  disagreeable  communication  was  not  signed  by  hand, 
ut  had  a  large  seal  at  the  bottom,  like  an  official  document,  on  which 
ras  printed  in  Greek  "  Captain  Kakuni."    I  need  hardly  say  that  troops 
.-ere  despatched  in  place  of  the  money,  but,  alas  !  with  the  usual  result. 
)n  another  occasion,  and  within  four  or  five  days  of  the  above-mentioned 
vent,  I  went  to  the  Turkish  theatre  to  see  an  Armenian  company  per- 
3rm  a  comedy,  and  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening  in  the  box  belonging 
D  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish  forces.     On  meeting  him  the 
Dllowing  day  he  inquired  if  I  knew  who  was  at  the  theatre  with  us  the 
revious  evening.     I  replied  in  the  negative;  whereupon  he  produced  a 
mall  note,  in  which  was  expressed  the  writer's  appreciation  of  the  per- 
)rmance,  and  congratulating  his  Excellency  on  the  state  of  his  health ; 
ut  judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  saw  the  signature  "  Captain  Niko," 
chief  of  the  band  of  brigands  who  last  year  captured  Colonel  Synge  ! 
F  course  by  that  time  he  was  probably  miles  away  ;  but  it  appears  he 
ad  donned  European  costume  for  the  occasion,  and  quite  made  an  im- 
ression  with  his  gloves  and  small  silver-mounted  cane.     I  only  know 
one  decisive  step  having  been  taken  to  suppress  brigandage,  and  that 
>ok  place  a  week  after  the  release  of  Mr.  Suter.     Salyk  Pasha,  in  com- 
and  of  the  troops  at  Salonica,  heard  there  was  a  band  of  brigands  in 
le  neighbourhood,  and  immediately  took  steps  to  discover  their  where- 
bouts,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing.     Troops  were  at  once  despatched 
surround  the  band,  and  an  engagement  took  place  so  near  the  town 
mt  the  shots  could  be  distinctly  heard.     The  soldiers  having  previously 
iceived  orders  that  they  might  loot  any  men  they  killed  gave  a  greater 
apetus  to  the  whole  proceeding ;  and  before  dark,  out  of  a  band  of  thirty 
i-igands,  twenty-three  heada  were  brought  in  to  the  Pasha,  and  the  re- 
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maining  seven  taken  prisoners.  One  sergeant  shot  five  himself,  and  took 
2001.  from  .one  man,  but  he  was  unfortunately  wounded  in  the  affray. 
However,  on  his  arrival  at  the  military  hospital  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  on  the  spot,and  every  hope  is  entertained  of  his  speedy  recovery. 
I  only  regret  I  was  unable  to  see  the  head  of  the  rich  brigand,  so  as  to 
discover  if  it  were  one  of  those  who  received  the  ransom  for  Mr.  Suter, 
to  the  handing  over  of  which  I  was  a  witness. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  the  old  motto  "  Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la 
chandelle  "  should  have  due  weight  with  any  Englishmen  who  are  pur- 
posing to  visit  the  interior  of  Turkey  either  on  business  or  pleasure  ;  and 
I  think  nothing  will  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  advice  it  contains  tl 
giving  an  idea  of  the  outrageous  brutality  of  those  into  whose  hands 
would  probably  fall,  as  gathered  from  the  stories  told  round  the  ca 
fire  to  pass  the  time  over  the  after-dinner  wine  in  the  mountains. 

On  one  occasion  the  chief  of  a  band  succeeded  in  capturing  a  young 
Armenian  whom  he  suspected  of  having  given  information  to  the 
authorities  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  band ;  whereupon  he  sent  a 
message  to  his  mother,  who  lived  in  a  village  near,  telling  her  that  if  she 
wished  to  see  her  son  alive  she  must  come  at  once  to  a  certain  spot. 
Fearing  to  disobey,  the  poor  woman  hurried  to  the  place  named  w 
she  met  the  brigand  chief,  who  immediately  said,  "  I  have  sent  for  y 
to  show  you  the  way  I  treat  traitors ;"  and,  drawing  his  yataghan,  he  cut 
the  wretched  man  into  four  quarters  before  his  mother's  eyes,  adding,  as 
he  wiped  the  blood  off  his  weapon,  "  Now  I  am  going  to  the  top  of  that 
hill.  Before  sunset  you  will  tell  all  the  inhabitants  of  your  village  that 
they  are  to  come  out  and  see  what  I  have  done;  should  you  not  obey- 
and,  mind,  I  shall  be  watching — I  shall  come  and  burn  the  whole  vill 
Of  course,  there  was  no  choice  but  to  carry  out  orders,  and  come  and 
see  the  ghastly  spectacle. 

Another  instance,  of  the  effects  of  which  I  was  also  a  witness,  was 
that  of  a  villager  in  the  town  of  Teronda,  who,  when  the  village  was 
attacked  by  brigands,  gave  up  all  his  property  but  a  small  silver  cross 
which  he  stoutly  refused  to  part  with.  Whereupon  he  was  stripped, 
rubbed  over  with  petroleum  oil,  and  then  a  match  applied.  It  so  happened 
that  this  did  not  prove  fatal,  but  the  state  of  agony  of  the  poor  man 
some  days  afterwards  was  something  piteous  to  see. 

I  think  these  few  stories  will  suffice  to  show  the  character  of  the 
Greek  brigand  ;  and,  although  as  many  more  and  even  worse  could  be  re- 
peated, I  will  only  add  one  which  is  rather  amusing.  A  band,  having 
captured  a  Turkish  priest,  used,  when  in  want  of  a  small  amount  of 
amusement,  to  make  him  climb  up  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  there  con- 
tinue shouting  out,  "  calling  the  people  to  prayer  "  as  is  their  custom 
from  the  minarets  of  the  mosques  at  sunrise ;  the  only  difference  being 
that,  whereas  the  real  ceremony  occupies  only  a  few  minutes,  this 
wretched  priest  had  to  continue  until  he  was  unable  to  speak  from 
hoarseness  and  want  of  breath. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
PENELOPE. 

EORGE'S  last  words  to  Law- 
ley  as  he  left  the  ship  was  a 
reminder  of  his  promise  to  see 
Mabel  often,  and  report  upon 
her  persecutions  or  other- 
wise. He  had,  besides,  told 
him  twenty  times  over  of 
Mabel's  delight  at  the  pro- 
spect of  having  such  a  friend 
to  confide  in  and  advise  with, 
and  of  her  extraordinary 
esteem  for  him. 

These  reports  of  Mabel's 
good  opinion  of  him  did  not 
lose  their  effect  on  Archer 
Lawley,  but  their  effect  was 
the  opposite  to  that  intended 
by  George.  It  made  his 
friend  shrink  all  the  more 
from  the  guardianship  im- 
posed on  him ;  not,  we  need 
hardly  say,  that  he  thought 
tabel  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  him  (he  was  the  least  of  a  coxcomb  of 
iy  man  in  England),  but  that  he  thought  himself  likely  to  fall  in  love 
ith  Mabel.  And  we  do  not  need  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  to  teach 
*  that  nothing  so  disposes  a  man  to  love  as  the  reported  good  opinion 
a  girl  he  admires.  "  Ce  qui  fait  que  les  amants  et  les  maitresses  ne 
snnuient  point  d'etre  ensemble,  c'est  qu'ils  parlent  toujours  d'eux- 
.6mes."  Now  this  ever-delightful  topic  not  only  cements  but  creates 
ve;  nor  was  Mr.  Archer  Lawley  more  above  this  human  weakness 
lan  most  of  us.  Therefore  the  strong  impression  Mabel  had  made  on 
i-m  was  by  no  means  lessened  by  the  report  of  the  impression — such  as 
i  was — that  he  had  made  on  her. 

There  was  no  help  now  for  it,  however.     He  must  go  see  her,  even 
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if  he  has  to  go  with  his  heart  in  his  hand.  Accordingly,  half  an  hour 
after  her  return  from  Minnie's  funeral,  Mr.  Archer  Lawley  is  announced. 
Mabel  had  got  only  three  letters  from  George  in  four  days,  and  was, 
therefore,  impatient  to  hear  of  him  from  his  friend.  She  rose  to  greet 
Mr.  Lawley  with  extreme  cordiality,  though  colouring  a  little  with  the 
consciousness  of  his  mission. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lawley  ?    I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  ! " 

Mr.  Lawley  made  the  usual  response,  and  an  embarrassing  silence 
ensued.  He  was  nearly  as  shy  as  Mabel  of  introducing  the  subject  of 
the  link  which  brought  them  together.  At  last  he  mustered  up  courage 
to  say :  "  Mr.  Kneeshaw  commissioned  me  to  bring  you  this,  Miss 
Masters,"  handing  Mabel  a  small  packet.  He  had  prevented  George 
posting  it  in  order  to  have  a  text  and  a  tangible  excuse  for  his  first  visit. 
As  Mabel  took  it,  blushing  "  celestial  rosy  red,"  and  murmured  inarticu- 
late thanks,  Mr.  Lawley's  courage  proportionately  rose,  and  he  proceeded 
to  describe  the  perfection  of  the  appointments  of  The  Southern  Cross, 
George's  ship.  Mabel  listened  with  breathless  interest,  and,  indeed,  would 
have  found  something  to  interest  her  in  a  description  of  the  railway 
carriage  in  which  he  travelled  to  Liverpool.  Mr.  Lawley  having  ex- 
hausted The  Southern  Cross,  bethought  him  to  describe  the  scene  at  the 
station  at  starting.  This  also  to  hear  "  did  Desdemona  seriously  incline," 
though  she  had  four  pages  of  minute  description  of  the  scene  near  her 
heart  and  nearly  by  heart.  Those  great  grey  eyes  looking  up  at  him, 
wide  with  a  childlike  interest  and  absence  of  self- consciousness, 
havoc  the  while  in  Lawley's  heart,  and  warned  him  to  get  out  of 
as  quickly  as  possible.  He  started  up  rather  abruptly,  and  held  out 
hand  to  take  leave. 

"  Are  you  going  ? "  in  a  tone  of  the  most  flattering  disappoints 
"  I  wanted  to  hear  something  of  Squire." 

"  Oh,  Squire  is  as  well  as  he'll  ever  be,"  said  Lawley,  resuming  his 
seat  with  no  great  reluctance.  "  He'll  be  a  cripple  for  life.  I  wrote  to 
ask  Mr.  Pickles  to  undertake  his  education  and  fit  him  to  earn  his  bread 
as  a  clerk  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  he  has  promised  to  do  what  he 
can  for  him." 

"  That's  very  good  of  him." 

"  Yes ;  it's  near  the  election,"  said  Lawley  drily. 

"  To  secure  Squire's  vote  ]     Votes  haven't  come  as  low  as  women  am 
children  yet,  Mr.  Lawley." 

She  thought  Lawley's  suggestion  uncharitable,  and  was,  besides, 
rallying  his  misogyny. 

"  There  are  women  of  both  sexes  who  think  with  the  heart,  and  act 
on  feelings  as  on  principles,  Miss  Masters,"  said  Lawley,  who  would 
stand  to  his  guns  even  against  Mabel ;  "  and  fifty  pounds  spent  on 
Squire  would  have  more  effect  than,  five  hundred  arguments  in  making 
them  Whig  or  Tory." 

"  Bui;  who  would  hear  of  it  ? " 
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"  Who  wouldn't  hear  of  it  if  he  did  not  do  something  for  the  child  1 
t  would  be  in  every  opposition  speech  and  placard." 

"  It  seems  hard,"  said  Mabel,  -who  had  forgiven  Mr.  Pickles  all  his 
udeness  because  of  his  discovery  of  George's  transcendent  worth — "  it 
eems  hard  that  because  a  man  is  a  member  of  Parliament  he  should 
nly  get  the  credit  of  his  faults." 

It  depends  upon  the  member  of  Parliament.  You  see,  Miss 
1  asters,  with  some  members  their  seats  are  due  to  their  virtues ;  with 
thers,  their  virtues  are  due  to  their  seats.  I'm  afraid  Mr.  Pickles'  are 
x-officio  virtues ;  at  least  no  one  ever  heard  of  them  till  he  became  a 
andidate." 

Mabel  was  disappointed  to  find  Mr.  Lawley  so  cynical,  and  yet  it 
omehow  seemed  to  her  that  his  cynicism  was  an  essential  part  of  his 
nperiority.  Her  father  was  cynical,  George  was  cynical ;  probably, 
ierefore,  extreme  cleverness  and  cynicism  went  always  together.  All 
hose  who  eat,  as  they  did,  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  fcrand  its  fruit,  she 
.ipposed,  bitter  and  embittering. 

"I  shall  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  woman's  argument,  Mr.  Lawley, 
'hich  is,  you  know,  to  say  the  same  thing  over  again  more  positively  ! 
think  it  very  good  of  Mr.  Pickles  to  provide  for  Squire," — with  a 
efiant  nod. 

Lawley  would  have  been  very  much  disappointed  if  he  had  brought 
label  over  to  his  views.  He  thought  trustfulness  as  becoming  in  a 
oman  as  in  a  child.  In  fact,  his  ideal  of  a  perfect  woman  was  a  child's 
eart  and  a  man's  brain,  and  he  fancied  he  found  it  in  Mabel.  How 
inch  this  fancy  was  assisted  by  the  loveliness  of  the  face  through  which. 
3art  and  brain  expressed  themselves  we  shall  not  say. 

"  Squire  thinks  so  too,  Miss  Masters.     When  I  told  him  of  Mr. 

ickles'  promise  it  seemed  to  take  a  load  off  his  mind.     What  do  you 

link  the  load  was  ? — The  fear  of  being  a  burden  to  his  mother.     You 

"•c  rich  people's  children  haven't  even  themselves  to  think  for,  but  even 

ie  little  children  of  the  poor  are  made  to  think  for  others — nurse  the 

tby,  or  '  twine '  the  washing-machine,  or  '  addle '  a  penny  a  day  by 

.rrying  dinners.     Squire's  mother  seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  to 

ach  him  that  he  had  little  business  to  come  into  the  world  at  all,  and 

>ne  to  stay  here  unless  he  could  '  addle  brass.'     He  told  me  one  day  in 

burst  of  confidence  that  he  had  saved  five  shillings.     For  what  ? — For 

s  funeral !     I  broke  it  to  him  as  gently  as  I  could  that  the  doctor  gave 

)  hope  of  his  funeral  at  all,  and  that  he  must  prepare  himself  to  live. 

e  took  the  news  very  calmly,  and  simply  said  he  thought  then  he  would 

end  his  five  shillings  in  crutches.     However,  he  changed  his  mind  once 

ore.     He  again  took  me  into  confidence,  and  told  me  of  the  children's 

•esentation  to  Mr.  Kneeshaw,  of  which  he  had  heard,  and  to  which  he 

ished  to  devote  his  whole  fortune ;  but  what  would  his  mother  say  ? 

is  mother,  whom  I  sent  for,  cried  a  good  deal  and  kissed  him  and  said 

should  all  go  and  more  to  it  from  their  Sally ;  and,  as  for  crutches,  he 
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should  have  crutches  if  they  were  all  to  pinch  for  it.  Poor  little  chap ! 
I  think  I  never  saw  a  child  so  happy  as  he  was  when  his  mother  approved 
of  his  idea." 

Mabel  was  too  much  moved  to  speak  for  a  moment,  then  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  should  so  like  to  see  him,"  adding  hurriedly,  "  when  he  gets 
home  again,"  for  she  remembered  Mr.  Lawley's  hesitation  when  Squire 
suggested  her  coming  out  to  Fenton  to  see  him.  This  time,  however, 
Mr.  Lawley,  with  an  eagerness  about  which  there  was  no  mistake, 
hastened  to  say,  "  Could  you  and  your  aunt  come  out  to  lunch  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  Miss  Masters  ?  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  kindness  it  would 
be  to  Squire  and — and  to  me." 

"Where  now  was  his  prudent  resolve  to  keep  clear  of  the  syren  ?  He 
was  caught  in  the'  whirlpool  into  which  George  had  been  sucked,  when 
his  friend  could  not  find  words  strong  enough  to  denounce  his  folly  and 
feebleness.  We  need  not  say  that  he  chose  "Wednesday  because  the 
MacGucken  was  to  spend  that  day  with  her  sister. 

"  I  should  like  very  much  indeed  to  go,"  said  Mabel,  accepting  the 
invitation  as  heartily  as  it  was  given,  and  attributing  the  hospitable 
change  in  Lawley  to  his  friendship  for  George.  "  Perhaps,  Mr.  Lawley, 
if  it  wouldn't  be  too  much  trouble,"  she  continued  hesitatingly,  "  you 
would  kindly  write  and  ask  my  aunt,  and  say  you  would  be  glad  to  see 
me  too,  if  she  would  take  me." 

The  girl  blushed  at  the  insincerity  of  the  ruse  she  was  suggesting, 
She  had  an  unfeminine  abhorrence  of  artifice.  Lawley,  affecting  not  to 
see  the  stratagem  of  which  she  seemed  ashamed,  said  lightly,  "  Of  course 
I  shall  write  to  Miss  Masters,"  and  hurried  on  to  add,  "  Bo  you  remem- 
ber, when  Squire  wished  me  to  ask  you,  and  how  I  hesitated  then  to  take 
this  chance  of  a  visit  from  you  ?  "What  a  Goth  you  must  have  thought 
me !  The  truth  is,  Miss  Masters,  I  have  a  servant — the  nurse  of  my 
hospital — who  is  a  brute  to  visitors,  and  I  daren't  ask  you  when  she's  at 
home.  She  will  be  away  on  Wednesday,  thank  heaven !  " 

Here  was  a  new  light  let  in  on  Lawley's  character  !  Afraid  of  his 
servant !  Probably,  thought  Mabel,  he  endured  her  for  the  children's 
sake,  because  she  was  so  excellent  a  nurse.  Anyhow,  both  his  fear  of  her 
and  his  endurance  of  her  went  much  to  his  credit  with  Mabel,  as 
will  well  imagine. 

"  You're  afraid  of  her,  Mr.  Lawley  ?"  her  voice  expressing  the  sur 
and  amusement  she  felt  at  the  revelation. 

"  Well,  yes ;  she's  like  fire — a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master,    A« 
a  servant  she  is  everything  that  could  be  wished,  but  as  a  master — 
Here  Lawley  filled  up  the  aposiopesis  with  a  shrug  which  spoke  volumes, 

"  But  whose  servant  is  she  ] "  for  it  was  evident  she  stood  in  the 
Opposite  relation  to  Mr.  Lawley. 

"  She  serves  tables,  so  to  speak.  She  is  always  polishing  the  furni- 
ture. She  is  a  perfect  slave  to  it,  and  is  not  happy  unless  she  can  sec 
her  face  in  everything." 
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"That's  the  vanity  of  our  sex,  perhaps,  Mr.'  Lawley.  But  why 
lon't  you  give  her  notice  1 " 

"  I  did,  but  she  wouldn't  take  it — for  my  own  sake,  she  said.  She 
is  sent  for  my  good,  perhaps,"  said  Lawley,  so  much  in  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Meekins  condoling  with  a  bereaved  parishioner,  that  Mabel  could 
not  help  laughing.  His  confiding  his  domestic  trouble  to  her  made  her 
feel  more  at  home  with  him  than  a  month's  intimacy  would  have  done. 
•She  at  first  stood  in  awe  of  the  man  whom  even  her  father  respected, 
out  his  shyness  and  the  deference  of  his  manner  to  her  made  him  less 
formidable,  and  now  this  confession  of  his  domestic  helplessness  brought 
•,hem  closer  together.  Lawley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  himself  surprised 
•3y  the  courage  of  his  confidences.  He  could  never  have  believed 
beforehand  that  he  would  have  ventured  to  amuse  Miss  Masters  with  a 
picture  of  the  MacGucken,  but  Mabel's  own  manner  was  so  frank  and 
confiding  as  almost  to  force  his  confession  from  him.  Having  now 
Droken  the  ice  he  went  on  to  describe  to  Mabel,  with  a  dry  humour 
which  was  irresistible,  the  sufferings  he  endured  at  the  hands  of  his 
memy.  He  had  the  art  of  saying  preposterous  things  with  the  solemnity 
)f  a  preacher.  While  his  tongue  was  describing  ludicrous  situations,  or 
painting  humorous  pictures,  his  grave,  sallow,  thoughtful  face  never 
noved  a  muscle,  and  his  melancholy  dark  eyes  seemed  to  appeal  for 
sympathy.  Mabel — herself  in  some  measure  mistress  of  this  manner — 
appreciated  it  thoroughly,  and  of  course  her  appreciation  of  it  made 
Lawley  more  pleased  with  himself  and  with  her.  In  a  word,  at  this 
irst  interview  Lawley  found  Mabel  even  more  fascinating  than  he 
:eared,  while  Mabel  found  Lawley  all  she  expected,  which  was  much. 
When  he  rose  at  last  to  go,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  known  him  for  years 
nstead  of  for  days,  and  expressed  this  feeling  in  the  frank  cordiality  of 
aer  manner. 

"I"  may  tell  Squire,  then,  you'll  come  on  Wednesday,  Miss 
Masters  1 " 

"  Thank  you ;  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  go  if  Aunt  can  take 
ne,  and  if  Mrs.  Mac — ah — MacStinger  is  certain  to  be  away." 

She  hesitated  over  the  name  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world, 
md  pronounced  it  at  last  as  innocently  as  Lawley  himself  could  have 
lone.  The  jest,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  uttered,  showed  the 
Jonfidential  terms  on  which  they  had  got  already. 

"  I  shall  make  a  note  of  it,  or  telegraph  if  Mrs.  MacStinger  should 
change  her  mind,"  said  Lawley  laughing,  as  he  took  leave. 

Miss  Masters  accepted  Mr.  Lawley's  invitation,  and  the  MacGucken 
lidn't  change  her  mind ;  nevertheless,  Squire  was  to  be  disappointed,  as 
we  shall  see. 

Mabel  and  her  aunt  were  due  at  a  ball  the  next  night  at  the  SugdenS*. 
Mabel,  of  course,  loved  dancing,  not  the  less  because,  as  the^belle  of  Wefton, 
she  had  all  the  best  partners  competing  for  her  hand.  Still  she  was  in 
ao  mood  to  go  to  a  ball  to-night,  and  would  have  escaped  this  if  her  aunt 
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had  allowed  her.     But  her  aunt  would  not  allow  her.     The  old  lad 
loved  to  show  herself,  feeling  with  Waller  that — 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired. 

And  as  she  could  not  well  go  without  Mabel,  she  would  not  hear  of 
niece  moping  at  home. 

Mabel,  then,  went  to  the  ball  bent  on  being  bored  and  miserable 
and  as  such  expectations,  like  dreams,  go  generally  by  contraries,  sh 
was  shocked  to  find  herself  disgracefully  happy  now  and  then.  She  wa 
exquisitely  dressed,  simply  and  in  perfect  taste,  how,  we  dare  nc 
attempt  to  describe.  It  would  be  "  murder  to  dissect "  (as  Bob  Saga 
would  have  said)  a.  dress  which,  like  a  bird's  plumage,  seemed  a  part  c 
the  wearer ;  and  since  dress  adds  as  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  girl  as  su: 
and  shadow  to  that  of  a  landscape,  she  looked  her  loveliest  to-night.  0 
course,  therefore,  she  was  beset  by  a  crowd  of  pretenders  to  her  hand  fo 
every  dance,  and  had  her  card  filled  five  minutes  after  her  appearance. 

Mr.  Clarence  Pickles'  name  figured  upon  it  for  two  dances.  HI 
would  have  put  himself  down  for  five  if  he  could  have  got  them,  for  Mr 
Pickles'  passion  has  grown  since  we  last  saw  Mabel  and  him  together 
They  had  met  two  or  three  times  in  the  interval,  and  each  time  Mr 
Pickles'  passion  had  "  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,"  till  to-night  he 
was  as  much  in  love  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  with  anyone  besides 
himself.  Mabel  too,  to-night,  was  less  ungracious  to  him  than  usual 
She  was  even  almost  gracious  to  him,  because  she  set  down  to  hi.' 
influence  the  promise  made  by  his  father  to  provide  for  Squire. 

Therefore  she  gave  him  two  dances,  even  waltzes,  which  he  woulc 
ask  for,  though  he  could  no  more  dance  a  waltz  than  a  kangaroo 
Having  no  ear,  he  plunged  about  to  his  own  time,  but  took  care  to  mark 
it  for  his  partner  by  treading  if  possible  on  her  foot  at  each  critical  thirc 
step  of  the  waltz.  Mabel's  one  absorbing  aim  in  dancing  with  him  was 
to  make  this  impossible  by  going  delicately,  like  Agag,  and  not  allowing 
her  feet  to  straggle  outside  her  own  lines. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out, 
As  if  they  feared  being  trapped. 

But  do  what  she  would  she  was  sure  to  get  so  bruised  and  torn,  that 
after  two  or  three  rounds  she  was  fain  to  give  up  the  struggle  and  be 
bored  by  Mr.  Pickles'  conversation.  Mr.  Pickles  was  at  no  loss*  to 
interpret  Miss  Masters'  preference  of  a  tete-ct-tete  with  him  even  to  the 
rapture  of  being  whirled  about  in  his  arms.  The  girl,  like  every  other 
girl  in  Wefton,  would  catch  him  if  she  could.  Indeed  she  had  already 
caught  him.  Only  the  fear  of  his  father  prevented  his  surrender- 
ing to  her  before  now ;  but  now  even  the  fear  of  his  father  was  forgotten 
at  sight  of  her  beauty,  and  at  sight  also — for  this  weighed  as  much  with 
him — of  others'  admiration  of  her  beauty. 
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When,  then,  Mabel  after  supper  had  given  up,  an  attempt  to  waltz 
with  him  after  the  third  round  of  the  second  dance,  he  was  moved  to 
say  to  her  with  much  expression  in  his  eye-glass,  "  It's  very  hot." 

"  Very,"  replied  Mabel  absently,  thinking  of  her  absent  George. 
Misfortune  brings  friends  to  remembrance. 

"  So  glad  you  came."  This,  from  Mr.  Pickles,  was  almost  equivalent 
to  a  proposal. 

"  Of  course  I  came.  Wefton  isn't  so  gay  that  I  could  afford  to 
refuse  an  invitation  to  a  ball,  Mr.  Pickles." 

"  Beastly  place  !  "  with  ineffable  disdain. 

"Well,  I  like  it;  but  I  know  no  better,  you  see."  Mabel  was 
giving  about  a  third  of  her  mind  and  attention  to  her  partner,  the  rest 
was  wandering  far  out  to  sea.  Mr.  Pickles  construed  her  pre-occupation 
as  the  nervousness  of  a  girl  expecting  a  proposal.  Even  he  himself  felt 
nervous. 

"  It's  awfully  warm,"  he  said,  after  a  pause  for  thought  of  which  this 
remark  was  the  outcome. 

"Very." 

"  Let's  go  into  the  conservatory.     It's  cooler  there." 

The  conservatory  opened  into  the  ball-room,  and  was  provided  with 
ights  and  seats.  Mabel  mechanically  took  his  arm,  with  a  dim  idea  of 
*vhere  she  was  going.  Mr.  Pickles  brought  her  to  the  most  secluded 
;orner  of  the  conservatory,  invited  her  to  sit,  and  sat  down  beside  her. 
He  was  ill  at  ease.  He  was  as  deep  in  love  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
|x>  be,  but  he  could  not  keep  down  the  thought  that  he  was  about  to 
nake  a  confounded  ass  and  sacrifice  of  himself.  Meantime  the  scent 
ind  sight  of  flowers  recalled  Mabel  to  herself.  She  loved  flowers  and 
vas  delighted  with  the  conservatory — a  very  fine  one — and  much  more 
nterested  in  its  contents  than  in  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Pickles. 

"  What  a  lovely  camellia ! "  she  exclaimed,  starting  up  to  ex- 
imine  it. 

To  understand  Mr.  Pickles'  next  move  we  must  remember  that  he 
magined  that  no  girl  in  Wefton,  and  least  of  all  a  penniless  girl,  could 
lave  any  higher  hope  or  happiness  than  the  possession  of  his  hand, 
not  merely  and  not  chiefly  because  he  was  heir  to  10,OOOZ.  a  year,  but 
Iso  and  especially  because  he  was  such  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  saw 
horoughly  through  all  Mabel's  coquetries,  that  is,  her  snubs,  rebuffs, 
nd  sarcasms  (such  of  them  as  he  understood),  and  knew  perfectly 
^ell  that  they  were"  meant  to  pique  and  stimulate  him  and  give  the  zest 
f  difficulty  to  his  suit.  He  saw  also  through  her  graciousness  to-night, 
vhich  was  simply  an  invitation  to  the  proposal  she  held  to  be  ripe ; 
nd  through  her  distrait  manner,  which  was  the  natural  and  becom- 
ag  expression  of  her  nervousness  on  the  brink  of  this  proposal.  All 
hese  "  tricks  of  the  trade,"  as  he  called  them  to  his  confidant,  Bob 
Jateson,  in  the  supper-room,  Mr.  Pickles  saw  through  and  forgave,  in 
art  because  they  were  "  tricks  of  the  trade,"  that  is  common  to  all 
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women,  and  in  part  because  Mabel  was  so  beautiful.  In  fact  Mr. 
Pickles  judged  Mabel  as  he  judged  the  barmaid  at  the  "Bell,"  or  any 
Other  woman,  for  he  Avas  of  the  opinion — 

Nothing's  new  beside  their  faces, 
Every  •woman  is  the  same. 

Having,  then,  this  perfect  knowledge  of  Mabel's  mind  and  motives,  he 
proceeded  to  propose  for  her  in  his  own  simple  and  direct  way.  As  she 
bent  over  the  camellia  he  sprung  up,  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  kissed 
her  without  a  word.  Mabel  turned  upon  him  as  much  astounded  as 
enraged. 

«  Mr.  Pickles !  " 

Her  look  and  tone  utterly  disconcerted  even  Mr.  Pickles. 

"  I — I  mean  to  marry  you,"  he  gasped,  confused. 

"  You — mean — to  marry  me  1     You  ! " 

No  number  of  notes  of  admiration  could  adequately  convey  the 
withering  scorn  she  put  into  the  words.  Mr.  Pickles  looked  as  con- 
founded as  the  fisherman  in  the  Arabian  Nights  before  the  towering 
genie  he  had  evoked,  and  was  infinitely  relieved  when  Mabel  turned 
her  back  upon  him  and  marched,  stately  as  a  queen,  out  of  the  con.' 
servatory. 

At  its  door  she  met  her  aunt. 

"I  was  just  coming  to  look  for  you,  dear." 

"  And  I  was  coming  to  look  for  you,  Aunt.  We  must  go  home 
at  once." 

"  They've  told  you,  then  1 " 

"  Told  me  ?  No ;  what  1  "  asked  Mabel  anxiously,  thinking  at  once 
of  her  father. 

"  Your  father  has  been  taken  very  ill ;  fallen  in  a  fit,  I  believe ;  and 
the  doctor  has  sent  for  us.  I  think  he  must  be  dying  by  their  sending 
for  us,"  said  the  considerate  creature.  Mabel  stood  for  a  moment,  white, 
with  parted  lips,  stock-still,  as  if  turned  to  marble,  then  she  hurried 
through  the  ball-room,  looking  neither  to  the  right  or  left,  out  into  the 
corridor,  down  the  stairs  to  the  hall  door. 

"  Mabel,"  shrieked  her  aunt  after  her  from  the  stairhead,  "  you've 
forgotten  your  cloak." 

"Please  come,  aunt,"  cried  the  girl,  with  a  piteous  ring  in  her 
voice. 

As  a  footman  opened  the  door,  Miss  Tubbs,  to  whom  Miss  Masters  had 
told  the  news  (as  indeed  she  had  told  it  to  everyone  she  met),  and  who 
had  seen  the  misery  in  Mabel's  face,  hurried  forward,  threw  her  own  cloak 
round  the  girl's  shoulders  and  kissed  her.  Miss  Tubbs  hardly  knew 
Mabel,  but  the  generalissimo  had  a  kind  heart,  and  liked  withal  to  do 
a  striking  thing.  The  delay  gave  Miss  Masters  time  to  come  up  with 
her  niece  and  they  got  together  into  the  doctor's  carriage.  Miss 
Masters  talked  the  whole  way  home  very  feelingly  of  her  share  in  the 
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trouble;  how  sickness  in  a  house  unnerved  and  prostrated  her,  and  what 
sufferings  she  endured  while  staying  with  her  sister's  sick  household  in 
Louth.  Mabel  sat  deaf  and  silent,  stooping  to  look  out  now  and 
then  to  see  how  near  home  they  had  got.  If  her  father  had  spoiled  her, 
would  she  have  been  more  miserable  1  Human  nature,  and  especially 
woman's  nature,  values  even  kindness,  as  it  values  gold,  from  its  rarity, 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
RUIN. 

WHILE  Mabel  was  dressing  for  the  ball  her  father  was  lying  struck  down 
by  paralysis  within  a  few  feet  of  her.  He  had  lain  for  hours  thus  before 
he  was  discovered,  and  would  have  lain  so  all  night — such  was  the  whole- 
some dread  of  intrusion  with  which  he  had  inspired  everyone — if  Jane 
had  not  ventured  in  to  announce  a  visitor  on  urgent  business.  But  the 
urgent  business  of  the  visitor  had  already  been  anticipated  by  a  telegram 
found  clenched  in  Colonel  Masters'  hand.  It  told  him  in  twenty  woi'ds 
that  he  was  ruined.  The  Caledonian  Bank  (Unlimited)  had  failed  for  a 
few  millions,  with  assets  of  a  few  thousands,  and  therefore  six  of  its 
shares,  held  by  Colonel  Masters,  would  suck  with  them  into  the  vortex 
of  ruin  every  farthing  he  possessed.  Yet  the  Caledonian  Bank  had  been 
a  promising  and  pious  speculation.  Its  directors  were  elders  of  the 
straitest  of  all  Christian  sects — the  Scottish  Kirk.  Its  chairman,  Gilead 
Gedge,  would  not  take  cream  in  his  tea  on  the  Monday  morning,  fearing 
lest  the  cow  from  which  it  came  had  been  milked  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Mr.  Gilead  Gedge  had  started  many  speculations,  which  had  failed, 
as  they  deserved  to  fail,  through  one  defect  in  their  foundations — they 
had  not  been  based  upon  religion.  The  Caledonian  Bank  (Unlimited) 
being,  however,  so  based,  was  a  magnificent  success.  It  numbered  its 
shareholders  by  thousands,  its  capital  by  millions.  Bobert  Macaire  says 
to  his  accomplice  Bertrand,  in  one  of  M.  Philipon's  caricatures,  "  Mon 
ami,  le  temps  de  la  commandite  va  passer,  mais  les  badauds  ne  passeront 
pas.  Occupons-nous  de  ce  qui  est  eternel.  Si  nous  fassions  une  re- 
ligion ? "  Other  companies  having  failed  with  Mr.  Gilead  Gedge  also, 
he  started  the  Caledonian  Bank  on  these  two  sound  principles :  "  Les 
badauds  ne  passeront  pas,"  and  "  Occupons-nous  de  ce  qui  est  Eternel." 
The  bank  was  to  be  a  strictly  religious  concern ;  its  directors  elders,  its 
shareholders,  as  far  as  possible,  ministers  of  religion,  or  at  least  those 
whom  the  Christian  religion  binds  us  specially  to  consider — the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  and  him  that  hath  no  helper.  To  these  it  gave  bread 
with  a  full  and  free  hand  until  unfortunately  it  failed.  But  it  did  fail 
disastrously — for  the  shareholder  at  least — and  involved  in  it  the  fortunes 
of  our  heroine. 

When  Mabel  reached  tome  the  doctor  assured  her  that  her  father 
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was  in  no  immediate  danger,  though  mind,  memory,  speech,  and  motion 
were  gone.  She  sat  by  his  bedside  for  the  rest  of  the  night  in  her  ball- 
dress,  with  a  shawl  thrown  over  it,  and  the  ghastly  contrast  between 
her  face  and  her  costume  struck  even  the  unimaginative  Jane.  The 
discreet  Jane  had  her  faults  and  her  policeman,  but  had  also  the  merit — 
if  a  thing  so  inevitable  can  be  considered  a  merit — of  worshipping  Mabel. 
She  sat,  like  a  dog,  on  a  stool  at  her  mistress's  feet  for  the  rest  of  the 
night,  all  Mabel's  remonstrances  notwithstanding,  and  in  the  morning, 
under  the  pretence  of  taking  off  the  incongruous  ball  clothes  before  the 
doctor  came,  bullied  and  wheedled  her  mistress  into  bed  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  However,  Mabel  was  up  again  and  dressed  when  the  doctor  did 
come,  and  heard  his  opinion  from  his  own  lips.  He  pronounced  her 
father,  to  her  immense  relief,  better  and  likely  to  live,  but  certain  to 
have  his  powers  of  thought,  speech,  and  motion  woefully  impaired.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  bad  case  of  paralysis,  that  true  "  nightmare  life  in  death." 
For  the  rest  of  his  days  his  body  just  held  together  the  wrecks  and  ruins 
of  his  mind,  and  his  life,  like  the  light  in  a  Roman  vault,  shone  only  to 
show  the  pitiable  decay  of  mortality.  Absolute  death  would  have  been 
better,  but  Mabel  was  thankful  for  the  little  life  left.  By  unremitting 
devotion  to  him  now  she  might  atone  for  the  past  unkindness  and  neglect 
of  which  she  accused  herself — of  course  without  the  least  cause,  for  her 
father  had  repulsed  every  timid  advance  she  had  made. 

As  for  Miss  Masters,  her  brother's  seizure  bore  hardly  upon  her. 
Sickness  in  a  house  discomposed  and  upset  her.  She  was  often  forgotten 
in  the  fuss,  and  sometimes  had  no  one  to  talk  to  or  even  to  attend  upon 
her.  Her  breakfast  was  cold  often,  and  often  late,  and  was  taken  up  to 
her  by  Jane  instead  of  by  Mabel.  Indeed  she  saw  nothing  of  Mabel 
for  three  days,  since  the  girl  was  always  in  her  father's  room,  and  her 
aunt  was  too  sensitive  to  face  the  sight  of  sickness.  Miss  Masters, 
therefore,  felt  her  brother's  illness  very  acutely,  and  spoke  of  it  with 
deep  feeling  to  anyone  who  would  listen  to  her.  It  weighed  upon  her  so 
much  that  she  began  to  think  herself  in  the  way,  especially  when  she 
heard  from  Mr.  Broughton,  her  brother's  solicitor,  that  every  penny 
Colonel  Masters  had  in  the  world  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  huge 
hole  Mr.  Gedge  had  been  digging  out  for  years.  So  long  as  her  brother 
was  well  off  she  had,  of  course,  no  compunction  about  living  in  his  house 
at  his  expense.  But  it  was  very  different  now.  All  he  and  Mabel 
would  have  to  live  on  would  be  Mabel's  seventy  pounds  a  year.  She 
couldn't  think,  therefore,  of  putting  them  to  the  expense  of  her  support 
any  longer.  She  would  go  to  Bath  and  try  to  live  upon  the  pittance  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  which  was  all  she  had  in  the  world. 
Thus,  as  she  observed  to  Mr.  Broughton,  the  kindest  thing  she  could  do 
would  be  to  relieve  the  ruined  household  of  the  expense  of  her  support. 
When  Mr.  Broughton  had  taken  his  leave,  wondering  not  a  little  at  the 
old  lady's  fortitude  and  philosophy,  Miss  Masters,  in  the  first  flush  of  her 
delight  at  her  extraordinary  consideration,  and  also,  it  must  be  said,  at 
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the  hope  of  an  immediate  escape  from  an  uncomfortable  house,  sent  for 
Mabel  forthwith,  and  told  her  of  her  generous  resolution.  Then  Mabel 
heard  for  the  first  time  of  their  ruin. 

"  All ! "  she  exclaimed  aghast. 

"  All  but  your  seventy  pounds,  my  dear,"  replied  her  aunt  with  a 
confirmatory  nod. 

Seventy  pounds  !  Mabel  had  found  it  little  enough  for  the  little  she 
had  to  do  with  it,  but  to  support  an  invalid  father  upon  it ! 

"  But,  Aunt,"  cried  Mabel,  with  a  sndden  hope  in  her  voice,  "  you 
have  something  ? " 

"  Yes,  dear ;  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  but  I  hope  to 
make  it  do  with  management.  Don't  fret  about  me,  child ;  I  shall  get 
on  somehow." 

Mabel  was  silent  for  a  moment,  wondering  if  she  understood  her 
aunt.  No",  she  couldn't  have  understood  her. 

"  You  mean  we  should  all  remove  to  Bath,  Aunt  ?  Is  it  a  cheap 
place?" 

"  Cheap  !  No,  indeed,  dear.  I  shall  find  it  hard  enough  to  make 
ends  meet  on  my  little  pittance.  But  seventy  pounds  a  year  would  be 
nothing  there." 

"  If  we  lived  together,  Aunt,"  said  the  girl  in  a  voice  that  trembled 
a  little,  "  we  should  have  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  besides  what 
I  might  earn  by  teaching." 

What !  Another  governess  in  the  family,  and  going  out  from  the 
house !  She  could  never  hold  up  her  head  again.  To  say  nothing  of 
being  saddled  with  a  helpless  invalid. 

"  If  you're  bent  on  being  a  governess,  Mabel,  you  had  much  better 
stay  in  the  North — much  better.  The  salary  is  better,  and — and  the 
position  too.  And  as  for  taking  charge  of  your  poor  dear  father  in 
your  absence,  I'm  not  equal  to  it ;  I'm  not,  indeed." 

"  I  might  be  a  daily  governess,"  urged  Mabel,  meaning,  of  course, 
that  then  she  might  take  the  burden  of  attendance  on  her  father  off  her 
aunt's  shoulders. 

"  So  you  might,  my  dear,"  replied  her  aunt,  nodding  approvingly. 
She  considered  that  she  had  finally  disposed  of  Mabel's  preposterous  plan 
of  their  all  living  together,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  approve  of  any 
alternative.  "  So  you  might,  my  dear,  and  in  Wefbon,  too,  where  you 
have  plenty  of  friends." 

Wefton  was  a  long  way  from  Bath,  you  see.  Mabel  was  again  silent 
for  a  few  moments.  She  knew  now  that  she  had  not  misunderstood  her 
aunt  at  first.  She  was  to  be  left  to  struggle  with  the  world  alone.  Her 
heart  sank  at  the  prospect,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  As  for  a  hope 
of  help  from  her  aunt,  it  was  plain  now  that  there  was  no  room  in  Miss 
Masters'  thoughts  or  plans  for  anyone  in  the  world  but  herself. 

"  When  did  you  think  of  going,  Aunt  ? "  asked  Mabel,  in  a  cold, 
proud  voice. 
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"  I  don't  think  it's  right,  my  dear,  to  stay  a  day  longer  than  I  can 
help.  You  have  so  much  expense  now — doctors,  and  nurses,  and  one 
thing  and  another — that  I  don't  like  saddling  myself  upon  you  any 
longer.  I  should  go  to-day  if  my  things  were  packed,"  with  an  air  of 
extraordinary  generosity,  "  but  to-morrow,  my  dear,  I  shall  be  off  your 
hands."  Miss  Masters  seemed  to  expect  some  acknowledgment  of  her 
generous  consideration  from  her  niece,  but  Mabel  was  most  ungraciously 
and  ungratefully  silent. 

"  I  suppose  that  was  all  you  wanted  me  for,  Aunt,"  she  said  wearily 
as  she  rose  to  return  to  her  father. 

"  That  was  all,  dear,  except  that  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  spare 
Jane  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  pack  for  me." 
"  I  shall  send  her  at  once,  Aunt." 
"  Thank  you,  my  dear." 

After  Mabel  had  gone,  and  before  her  aunt  had  got  together  her 
paintings  and  other  belongings  which  adorned  the  drawing-room,  Mr. 
Archer  Lawley  was  announced.  Miss  Masters  explained  at  once  her 
raid  on  the  glories  of  the  drawing-room  by  telling  Mr.  Lawley  the  whole 
story  from  first  to  last  of  her  brother's  seizure  and  utter  ruin,  and  of  her 
own  thoughtful  consideration  in  disburdening  the  impoverished  house- 
hold of  herself.  Mr.  Lawley  had  already  heard  (in  Mabel's  letter  of 
apology  for  not  keeping  her  engagement  to  lunch  with  him)  of  Colonel 
Masters'  dangerous  illness,  but  of  his  ruin  he  had  not  heard.  Miss 
Masters'  confidences  thereabout  to  a  comparative  stranger  were  not  in 
the  best  taste,  but  she  had  really  talked  herself  into  a  belief  in  her  own 
considerateness,  and  was  as  proud  of  it  as  everyone  is  of  a  feat  in  a  field 
wholly  foreign  to  him.  Lawley,  however,  knew  her  well  enough  to  feel 
sure  she  was  ratting.  He  made  no  reply  whatever  to  her  confidences, 
but  started  up  and  walked  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  quick,  disturbed 
way,  as  if  he  was  in  his  own  room.  In  fact,  he  forgot  Miss  Masters  for 
the  moment  altogether.  Miss  Masters  was  not  a  person  to  allow  herself 
to  be  altogether  forgotten,  so  she  brought  Mr.  Lawley  to  with  the  shock 
of  a  startling  announcement. 

"  I'm  going  to-morrow,  Mr.  Lawley,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever 
come  back  to  "Wefton  again." 

Lawley  was  brought  to.  He  stopped  opposite  Miss  Masters  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

"Good-bye,  Miss  Masters.  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  leave  them 
now." 

"  I  couldn't  bear  to  be  a  burden  to  them,  you  know,"  she  replied 
with  absolute  self-complacency. 

Lawley  walked  slowly  and  meditatively  downstairs,  opened  the  hall 
door,  shut  it,  stood  for  some  seconds  on  the  steps,  and  then  turned  and 
rang  the  bell  again.  Jane  looked  rather  surprised  at  this  quick  succes- 
sion of  visits. 

"  Could  I  see  Miss  Mabel  Masters  for  a  moment  i " 
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He  looked  so  troubled  that  Jane  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  :  "  Yes, 
sir.  Please  come  into  this  room,  sir,"  showing  him  into  the  nursery. 

Lawley  having  asked  before  by  mistake  for  Miss  Masters,  Jane  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  intrude  into  the  sick  room  and  mention  his 
visit  to  Mabel,  who  knew  nothing  of  it  therefore.  Now,  however,  when 
Jane  told  her  of  both  visits,  she  felt  a  relief  which  would  have  been  the 
sweetest  flattery  to  Lawley,  if  he  had  known  of  it.  She  had  only  just 
heard  of  their  ruin  and  was  still  stunned  by  this  second  blow,  and  in  her 
utter  friendliness  and  sore  need  of  advice  Mr.  Lawley  seemed  heaven- 
sent. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lawley  ? "  in  a  voice  that  failed  to  sound 
cheerful. 

Lawley  said  nothing,  or  rather  spoke  only  through  the  yearning 
and  wistful  expression  in  his  dark  eyes,  holding  her  hand  in  his  for  a 
moment  after  he  had  shaken  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  courage  had 
risen  astonishingly,  but  trouble  is  a  great  leveller,  and  Mabel  didn't  some- 
way seem  so  far  off  from  him  now.  The  depth  of  silent  sympathy  ex- 
pressed in  his  face  was  too  much  for  Mabel,  after  four  days  and  nights  of 
misery,  during  which  she  had  hardly  slept  or  eaten,  and  could  not  shed 
a  tear.  Nothing  melts  a  heart  thus  ice-locked  like  sympathy.  It  is  deep 
calling  unto  deep ;  and  Mabel,  do  what  she  would,  could  not  keep  back 
now  the  tears  she  could  not  weep  before.  She  turned  away  to  the  win- 
dow, ashamed  of  her  breakdown,  and  wept  silently  for  a  few  moments. 
Lawley,  also  silent  and  reverent  as  if  her  grief  hallowed  the  room,  leaned 
his  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece,  looking  for  a  moment  with  a  profound 
depth  of  sadness  in  his  eyes  at  the  girlish  figure  averted  from  him,  and 
then  he  turned  to  steal  from  the  room  and  from  the  house,  to  come  again 
to-morrow.  He  knew  that  Mabel  had  broken  down  unexpectedly  and 
in  spite  of  a  desperate  effort  to  control  herself,  and  he  felt  it  profanity  to 
intrude  on  so  sacred  a  sorrow.  Mabel,  hearing  his  hand  upon  the  lock, 
turned  quickly  and  cried  anxiously  :  "  Don't  go,  Mr.  Lawley.  I  want 

to  speak  to  you.     I  want  to  ask  your  advice.     I've  nobody .    You'll 

wonder  that  I  come  to  you ;  but  you're  always  kind  to  those  in  trouble, 
Mr.  Lawley,  so  I've  a  claim  on  you,  like  Squire,"  with  a  wan  smile. 

"  If  you  would  let  me  be  of  use  to  you  ?  "  pleaded  Lawley  with  per- 
fect sincerity,  reversing  the  situation  and  becoming  the  suppliant.  Indeed, 
there  was  a  depth  of  earnestness  in  his  tone  and  look  which  surprised 
and  touched  Mabel  greatly,  and  which  drew  her  towards  him  as  towards 
a  brother. 

"  You're  so  generous,"  she  exclaimed,  surprised  out  of  this  direct  com- 
pliment, and  looking  up  to  him  with  a  glow  of  admiration  in  her  face. 
Poor  Lawley  felt  rebuked  by  the  undeserved  praise.  He  generous ! 
What  would  she  or  George  think  of  his  generosity  if  they  saw  his  heart. 
"  But,"  she  hurried  on  to  add,  seeing  his  embarrassment,  and  attributing 
it  to  his  dislike  of  compliment,  "you  don't  like  being  thanked  even." 
She  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  resumed.  "  I  have  just  heard  of 
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another  trouble.  My  father  had  some  shares  in  that  bank  which  broke. 
But  you  have  heard  of  this  from  my  aunt  1 "  reading'Lawley's  face  with 
her  usual  quickness. 

"  Yes ;  she  told  me,"  with  a  ring  of  bitter  contempt  in  his  voice, 
which  Mabel  was  at  no  loss  to  interpret. 

"  Do  we  lose  everything  ? " 

"  I'm  afraid  so." 

"  I  thought  perhaps  aunt  might  have  misunderstood  Mr.  Broughton." 

"  I'm  afraid  everything  goes — at  least,  everything  of  your  father's." 

"  There's  very  little  else,"  she  said,  looking  with  a  thoughtful  and 
troubled  face  into  the  fireplace,  while  her  hands  lay  listlessly  together  in 
her  lap.  "  I  do  so  wish  I  had  been  brought  up  to  do  anything.  I'm 
only  fit  to  be  a  nurse.  I'm  too  ignorant  for  a  governess.  I  don't  know 
anything  of  drawing,  or  music,  or  German,  or  Italian,"  looking  up  into 
Lawley's  face  with  childish  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

"  No ;  you're  not  fit  to  be  a  governess,"  said  Lawley,  starting  up 
brusquely  and  fiddling  impatiently  with  one  chimney  ornament  after 
another.  "  You  don't  know  everything  and  nothing.  Besides,  you're  not 
fit  in  any  way — not  in  any  way,"  his  face  and  voice  suddenly  softening, 
as  he  reiterated  the  words,  into  the  most  unexpected  expression  of  ten- 
derness, like  that  of  a  mother  soothing  a  sick  child.  Mabel,  who  was 
drinking  in  the  words  of  the  oracle  with  absolute  faith,  could  not,  with 
all  her  modesty,  help  seeing  that  he  thought  her  much  above  and  not  be- 
low the  position,  and  that  he  had  an  interest  in  her  of  which  she  never 
dreamed. 

"  But  what  can  I  do  ?     I  must  do  something,  Mr.  Lawley." 

"  Miss  Masters,  if  you  were  my  sister,  and  had  to  make  your  way  in 
the  world,  I  should  say,  '  Take  a  school.'  Not  a  young  ladies'  school, 
mind.  A  national  school.  You  would  be  absolutely  independent  and 
would  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  good."  A  national  schoolmistress, 
like  Miss  Pochin ! 

"  A  national  school !  "  faltered  Mabel. 

"  Yes ;  a  national  school.  There  is  no  other  position  that  I  know  of 
in  which  a  woman  can  do  so  much  good  and  be  so  independent.  You'd 
never  be  happy  in  any  lower  position — certainly  not  as  a  governess  or  as 
the  mistress  of  a  young  ladies'  seminary." 

Here  was  a  revolutionary  reversal  of  civilised  ideas  !  A  governess 
or  the  mistress  of  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  ranked  below  the  mistress 
of  a  national  school !  Mr.  Lawley  was  a  Radical  in  many  points,  and  in 
some  an  eccentric  Radical.  He  judged  of  a  position  by  the  influence  it 
would  have  on  oneself  and  on  others,  rather  than  by  its  respectability  in  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  Mabel  was  silent  for  a  moment,  taking  in  this  new 
idea  and  looking  at  it  from  all  points.  The  more  she  thought  of  it,  the 
less  she  disliked  it.  It  was  certainly  a  position  in  which  she  could  do 
most  good  to  those  who  needed  it  most,  with  the  least  loss  of  independ- 
ence and  self-respect.  She  would  have  to  do  also  with  the  children  of 
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the  poor  towards  whom  she  had  always  felt  a  yearning.  But,  was  she 
qualified  ?  You  might  be  a  governess,  or  the  mistress  of  a  seminary 
for  young  ladies  without  knowing  anything,  but  you  must  know  some- 
thing and  pass  some  examinations  to  be  a  national  schoolmistress. 

"  But  you  must  know  something  1  " 

"  Yes  •  you  must  know  something ;  but  nothing  that  you  don't  know 
already,  or  couldn't  master  in  three  months." 

Mabel  was  again  silent  for  a  little. 

"  And  there's  a  long  apprenticeship,  isn't  there  ?  " 

"  No  ;  not  necessarily.  If  you  like  you  can  act  as  assistant  mis- 
tress for  six  months  and  then  pass.  Or  you  can  give  a  lesson  before  the 
Inspector  and  qualify  to  sit  on  his  certificate."  Lawley  hid  his  heart  as  he 
could  under  a  business-like  manner,  but  the  impression  which  Mabel, 
looking  up  suddenly,  caught  in  his  face,  belied  his  brusqueness. 

"  Do  you  remember  my  saying,  Mr.  Lawley,  that  I  couldn't  think  of 
coming  to  you  except  on  crutches  ?  "  she  said,  answering  the  more  than 
kindly  and  compassionate  look  she  caught  in  his  face  with  a  smile  of  in- 
expressible sweetness.  "  I  didn't  know  then  how  soon  I  should  have  to 
come  to  you  on  crutches — or,"  she  added  hesitatingly  and  diffidently, 
"  that  you  would  have  been  like  a  brother  to  me." 

"  I've  been  like  a  brute  to  you  !  "  broke  in  Lawley,  with  a  most 
unusual  impulsiveness  ;  "  I've  spoken  of  you — you  becoming  a  national 

schoolmistress  almost  as  if  it  was  your  natural  position.  Whereas " 

N  Here  he  pulled  himself  up  with  an  effort  and  a  jerk,  and,  diving  his 
clutched  hands  deep  into  his  trousers'  pockets,  turned  his  back  upon  her, 
and  walked  to  the  window.  The  most  subtle  and  exquisite  flattery  could 
not  have  said  so  much  as  this  blunt  outbreak  and  break-off  and  impulsive 
turning  of  his  back  upon  her.  This  Mr.  Lawley,  the  cynic  and  miso- 
gynist !  "  Still,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  facing  her,  but  replying 
rather  to  his  own  thoughts,  "  still,  it's  no  degradation  even  to  you.  You 
will  be  absolutely  independent.  You'll  have  only  your  own  conscience 
to  fear  and  serve.  And  there's  no  end  to  the  good  you  can  do  where  it's 
most  wanted — to  the  children  of  the  poor.  School  is  their  one  chance, 
and  our  one  chance  with  them.  And  the  influence  of  such  a  teacher  as 
you  would  change  their  whole  lives  and  last  their  lives,  and  be  passed  on 
still  to  their  children.  A  few  such  teachers  in  each  of  our  large  towns," 
he  exclaimed  enthusiastically,  "would  do  more  good  than  all  the  churches." 
Lawley  was  not  merely  justifying  his  advice,  but  airing  a  crotchet  of  his 
own.  He  had  an  inordinate  idea  of  the  importance  and  influence  of  ele- 
mentary teachers,  who  had  to  do  with  plastic  material,  and  who  were,  he 
held,  the  real  clergy  of  the  poor.  And  the  position  itself  he  considered 
intrinsically  higher  than  that  of  the  highest  paid  or  placed  governess. 
Still,  though  he  held  it  the  best  position  open  to  Mabel,  his  heart  bled 
for  her  as  he  looked  at  the  worn  and  wan  face,  and  thought  of  the 
troubles  that  had  come  so  thick  upon  her,  and  of  the  dreary,  if  divine, 
drudgery  before  her.  "  At  worst,"  he  continued,  still  answering  his 
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own  thoughts,  "  it  is  the  less  of  two  evils.  It's  at  least  better  than  being 
a  governess." 

"  You've  convinced  me  that  the  position  is  above  me  and  not  below 
me,"  said  Mabel  with  one  of  her  old  smiles ;  "  but  I  think  of  Miss 
Pochin  and  take  courage." 

"  I  spoke  of  the  position,  not  as  Miss  Pochin  has  made  it,  but  as  you 
will  make  it." 

"  I  only  wish  I  could." 

"  You  will,"  said  Lawley  dogmatically ;  "  that  is,  if  you've  made  up 
your  mind  to  try  it  at  all." 

"  Yes,  I've  made  up  my  mind ;  or,  you've  made  it  up  for  me,  Mr. 
Lawley.  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,  but  you  would  need  no  thanks 
if  you  knew  what  strength  and  courage  you  have  given  me.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  lost  and  lonely  I  felt  just  before  you  came — before  you  were 
sent  to  me,"  in  a  low  and  reverent  voice.  "  But  everything  looks  differ- 
ent now.  You'll  come  again  soon  ?  " 

"  I  shall  come  to-morrow,"  he  said,  holding  the  little  hand  longingly 
in  his  own,  and  looking  wistfully  into  the  trustful  and  thankful  face  up- 
turned to  his.  "  Good-bye." 

Mabel  hurried  upstairs  to  thank  God  for  so  speedy  an  answer  to  her 
prayers,  while  Lawley  set  off  to  seek  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
FKIENDS  IN  NEED. 

MR.  WOODWARD,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Wefton  district,  was 
an  old  college  friend  of  Archer  Lawley's.  He  had  beaten  Lawley  in  every 
Academic  battle  ;  for  being  plodding  and  painstaking,  and  doing  almost 
as  much  in  a  month  as  Lawley  did  in  a  week,  and  working  more  months 
than  Lawley  worked  weeks,  he  won  every  race  by  a  neck.  For  all  that 
he  looked  up  to  Lawley  as  a  man  who,  though  he  did  and  was  nothing, 
might  have  been  and  done  anything,  while  Lawley  respected  in  him  the 
slow  but  sure  intellect,  the  cautious  judgment,  and  the  conscientious 
industry  in  which  he  was  consciously  so  deficient  himself.  So  the  two 
kept  up  still  their  old  friendship,  all  the  firmer — like  a  mortise  and 
tenon  joint — for  the  one  being  the  complement  of  the  other. 

To  Mr.  Woodward,  then,  Lawley  at  once  repaired  upon  quitting  the 
Grange,  knowing  this  to  be  the  hour  in  which  he  was  most  likely  to  be 
at  home.  He  was  not  disappointed.  Mr.  Woodward  was  at  home,  and 
disengaged,  and  only  too  glad  to  take  the  walk  to  which  Lawley  invited 
him,  expecting,  of  course,  a  battle  on  any  or  all  of  the  subjects  in 
constant  dispute  between  them.  What  was  his  amazement  to  hear 
Lawley  speak  only,  and  speak  highly,  of  a  woman  !  Lawley  thought 
himself  justified  under  the  circumstances  in  confiding  to  his  old  friend 
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Mabel's  engagement  to  Kneeshaw,  their  separation  and  its  cause,  as 
•well  as  the  hopeless  illness  and  ruin  of  her  father.  He  then  described 
Mabel  in  such  terms  of  praise  as  took  his  friend's  breath  away  (for 
Lawley's  contempt  of  the  sex  was  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  they 
habitually  fought),  and  wound  up  with  her  intention,  on  his  advice,  to 
take  a  national  school.  Mr.  Woodward  was  not  in  the  least  surprised 
at  Lawley's  advice,  for  he  knew,  and  even  shared  his  friend's  ideas  on 
this  point ;  but  he  was  very  much  surprised  by  Miss  Masters'  acceptance 
of  it.  She  must  be  an  extraordinary  girl,  he  thought,  of  whom  Lawley 
can  so  speak,  and  who  had  the  sense  to  take  such  unpalatable  advice. 

"  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  Woodward,"  said  Lawley 
impetuously.     "  You  must  see  Miss  Masters  when  she  is  able  to  see  you, 
and  you  must  tell  her  all  about  the  examination.     Perhaps  she'll  let  you 
prepare  her  for  it,"  he  interrupted   himself  to   suggest,  as  if  H.M. 
Inspector  must  think  it  a  priceless  privilege  to  coach  Miss  Masters. 
"  I  don't  think  I  could  find  the  time,"  objected  Mr.  Woodward. 
"  You'll  find    the  time,   when  you  know    her,"  rejoined  Lawley 
decisively. 

He  was  right.  Next  day  Lawley  called  on  Mabel  according  to 
promise,  and  arranged  for  her  interview  with  Mr.  Woodward  on  the 
day  but  one  after.  On  that  day  Mr.  Woodward,  expecting  great  things, 
called,  and  was  not  disappointed.  He  lingered  out  the  interview  as  long 
as  possible,  explained  everything  in  the  minutest  detail,  and  at  its  close 
begged  as  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  help  Miss  Masters  in  her  studies. 
The  offer  was  all  but  irresistible  to  Mabel,  who  had  the  deepest  distrust 
of  her  own  powers,  but  she  could  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  Woodward,  seeing  her  reluctance  was  due  only  to  consideration  for 
him,  pressed  the  offer  upon  her  so  cordially  that  she  was  forced  to 
accept  it.  She  would  not  hear,  however,  of  his  coming  to  the  Grange, 
but  insisted,  and  at  last  carried  her  point,  that  she  should  go  to  his  house. 
So  it  was  finally  arranged  that  she  should  go  once  a  week  to  Mr. 
Woodward's,  an  arrangement  of  which  Mrs.  Woodward  was  pleased  to 
approve.  Indeed,  that  impulsive  and  rather  fussy  matron,  hearing  from 
her  husband  the  story  of  Mabel's  troubles,  called  and  made  friends  with 
her,  and  always  took  care  to  be  out  driving  casually  in  a  cab,  and  to 
pick  up  Mabel  quite  incidentally  on  the  day  when  she  was  due  at  her 
house.  She  was  jealous  indeed  of  the  length  of  lesson  her  husband  gave 
Mabel,  but  jealous  only  because  it  left  herself  so  little  time  for  a  chat 
with  her  charming  protegee.  For  Mrs.  Woodward,  with  all  her  kindness 
of  heart,  was  a  patronising  little  person,  and  would  always  treat  Mabel 
— who  at  ten  had  more  sense  than  Mrs.  Woodward  had  now — as  a 
child.  If  Mrs.  Woodward  had  known  Mabel  a  fortnight  ago,  she  would 
have  formed  the  precisely  opposite  impression  of  her ;  but  by  some 
curious  confusion  of  thought,  the  helplessness  of  misfortune  was  con 
founded  with  the  helplessness  of  childhood  in  her  mind,  an  impression 
much  assisted  by  the  fact  of  Mabel's  taking  lessons  like  a  school-girl. 
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Mabel  accepted  the  assigned  position  gravely  and  gracefully,  and  found 
some  relief  from  the  set  grey  sadness  of  her  life  in  those  days  in  playing 
at  being  a  child  in  Mrs.  Woodward's  company. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  how  have  you  done  to-day  ? "  the  little  woman 
would  ask  when  Mabel  came  out  of  the  awful  study  of  H.M.  Inspector. 

"  I've  been  a  good  girl,  Mrs.  Woodward,"  Mabel  would  answer, 
resisting  the  temptation  to  say  "  a  dood  dirl,"  but  looking  as  if  she  should 
have  said  it,  that  is,  with  the  wide  intense  eyes  and  grave  nod  of  a  little 
child.  She  would  have  made  a  consummate  actress.  Mrs.  Woodward, 
who  was  constantly  zigzagging  like  a  butterfly  about  the  room,  making 
for  one  thing,  and  then,  midway,  checking  herself  and  darting  aside  for 
another,  would  nod  her  head  approvingly. 

"  That's  right.  Now  sit  down  and  have  a  cup  of  tea."  She  would 
always  have  cake  for  Mabel — all  children  liked  cake — and  would  set  her 
chair  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  table,  and  all  but  help  her  on  to  it. 
When  Mabel  sat  down,  Mrs.  Woodward,  standing  by  her,  could  reach 
her  head,  and  would  smooth  her  hair  caressingly  with  her  hand  before 
she  sat  down  herself. 

"  You'll  find  the  tables  hard.  /  did,  when  I  was  at  school,  and  the 
geography,  especially  the  definitions,  but  we  used  to  christen  the  girls 
by  them  and  remember  them  in  that  way.  I  still  write  to  Lydia 
Parker  '  My  dear  Isty,'  short  for  Isthmus,  you  know  ;  she  had  such  a 
long  thin  waist.  It  wasn't  right,  my  dear,"  fearing  Mabel  might  take 
to  such  demoralising  mnemonics,  "but  we  don't  always  do  what  is 
right." 

"  I  know  all  the  definitions,  Mrs.  Woodward,"  said  Mabel,  with  some 
natural  triumph  in  her  tone  and  look. 

"  Do  you,  my  dear  ?  Mr.  Woodward  says  you're  very  clever.  He 
says — but  it  wouldn't  do  to  tell  you  all  he  says  about  you ;  it  might  make 
you  vain.  And  cleverness  isn't  everything.  /  wasn't  thought  clever  at 
school." 

Mabel  had  to  look  amazed  in  common  politeness. 
"  No,  my  dear,  I  wasn't,"  nodding  her  head  positively,  as  asseverating 
an  incredible  statement.     "  They  used  to  call  me  '  the  Claimant,'  not  only 
because  I  was  stout,  but  because  of  my  '  impositions.'     I  had  ever  such  a 
lot  of  impositions  to  do — you  can't  think.     That's  why  I'm  so  good  at 
history.     I  think  I  have  written  out  the  names  and  dates  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  England  five  hundred  times  at  least.     Every  girl  ought  to 
know  history,  the  names  and  dates  are  so  important.     You  know 
history,  my  dear  1 " 
"  A  little." 

"  I  should  study  history  if  I  were  you,"  speaking  very  earnestly, 
and  ex  cathedrd,  as  an  expert.  "  If  you  wrote  out  the  names  and  dates 
of  the  sovereigns  of  England  so  many  times  every  day  you  would  soon 
get  to  know  it." 

"  And  the  battles  ?  "  suggested  Mabel.     She  would  take  herself  to 
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task  afterwards  for  ingratitude,  pertness,  flippancy,  &c.,  but  the  tempta- 
tion at  the  time  to  play  the  child  was  irresistible. 

"  I  don't  think  I  had  the  names  and  dates  of  the  battles  to  write  out," 
replied  Mrs.  Woodward  thoughtfully,  "  but  the  genealogies  I  had.  I 
remember  when  Mr.  Tinling,  the  clergyman,  examined  us  in  history,  I 
was  the  only  one  in  the  class  that  could  give  the  genealogy  of  Edward 
III.,  and  how  he  claimed  the  crown  of  France.  I  forget  how  now. 
Through  another  mother,  I  think,"  reflectively. 

"  How  many  had  he,  Mrs.  Woodward1?  "  asked  Mabel,  with  perfect 
composure. 

"  I  forget  it  all,  now,  my  dear.  Not  as  many  as  Henry  VIII. — 
those  were  wives,  though.  No ;  I  can't  remember,  now,"  shaking  her 
head  impatiently.  "  But  I  got  the  prize  then  for  history.  I  have  it 
still,  beautifully  bound  and  full  of  dates — '  Maunder's  Menagerie ' — a 
very  clever  book." 

Mabel  had  to  keep  silence,  to  keep  her  countenance  at  this  happy 
confusion  of  Maunder  of  Menagerie  fame  with  his  namesake  of  the 
"  Treasury,"  and  at  the  still  happier  description  of  that  brilliant  and 
original  work  as  "  a  very  clever  book." 

"  But  you  haven't  eaten  your  cake,"  continued  Mrs.  Woodward,  who 
could  not  endure  a  moment's  silence. 

"  I  don't  want  any,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Woodward." 

"  Not  cake  ?  You  shall  have  some  jam,  then,"  in  a  tone  not  unlike 
that  of  a  soothing  nurse,  "  It  shall  have  its  jam,  then." 

"  But  I  haven't  brought  my  pinafore,  Mrs.  Woodward." 

"  Your  '  Pinafore  ? '  We  have  a  copy  of  it,  my  dear,  if  you'd  like  to 
play  for  me.  Do.  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  you  \  I  should, 
indeed." 

Mrs.  Woodward  was  under  the  impression  that  Mabel,  like  any 
other  child,  was  eager  to  show  off  her  latest  accomplishment  or  acquire- 
ment. 

"  No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Woodward.  I  didn't  mean  the  opera,  and  I 
can't  play  it.  Besides,  I  must  get  home,  as  I  expect  a  friend  this 
evening.  I  feel  your  kindness  very  much,"  said  Mabel,  taking  and 
holding  the  little  woman's  hand.  The  words  were  not  much,  but  the 
tone  and  look  were  as  tender  music  to  them,  and  gave  them  expression. 
Mabel,  as  usual,  towards  the  end  of  her  visit  was  filled  with  compunction 
for  what  she  felt  to  be  ungrateful  ridicule  of  her  hostess,  though  in 
truth  it  would  have  been  hard  to  accept  Mrs.  Woodward's  grand- 
motherly patronage  seriously. 

"  My  dear,  you  deserve  kindness,"  raising  herself  on  tip-toe  to  kiss 
Mabel  and  pat  her  on  the  cheek.  "  And  I've  got  you  a  little  present," 
handing  her  a  small  parcel  which  Mabel  had  seen  her  take  up  and  put 
down  again  furtively  and  fidgetingly  half  a  dozen  times.  Mabel  half 
expected  it  to  be  a  doll,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  very  pretty  little 
housewife,  with  the  one  disadvantage  that  the  thimble  &c.  were  too  small 
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for  even  Mabel's  fingers.     "  You  mustn't  look  at  it  till  you  get  home. 
I  hope  you'll  learn  to  use  it,  my  dear." 

When  Mabel  had  thanked  her,  and  was  leaving  the  room,  Mrs. 
Woodward  first  trotted  to  the  bell  to  ring  for  the  servant  to  show  the 
visitor  out,  and  then  hurried  after  her  to  show  her  out  herself,  chattering 
the  while.  She  was  "  left  speaking,"  in  fact,  like  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  even  when  Mabel  had  got  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  dozen  steep 
steps  that  led  up  to  the  hall-door,  Mrs.  Woodward  called  after  her, 
"  My  dear  !  " 

Mabel  was  back  in  a  moment. 

"  You  needn't  have  come  back,  my  dear.  I  was  only  going  to  tell 
you  to  be  careful  in  going  down  the  steps.  They  are  so  steep,  and  it 
was  only  the  other  day  I  saw  in  the  paper  that  a  poor  old  woman  in 
Manchester  had  slipped  on  a  piece  of  orange-peel  on  the  pavement  and 
broke  all  her  eggs  and  her  ankles,  and  was  taken  to  the  Infirmary.  You 
can't  be  too  careful,  my  dear." 

Certainly  Mrs.  Woodward  was  mistress  of  the  art,  which  is  described 
by  no  less  venerable  and  ponderous  an  authority  than  Hierocles  as 
"  getting  on  horseback  in  a  ship  " — a  happy  example  of  fuss. 

The  friend  whom  Mabel  was  at  last  allowed  to  hurry  home  to  see 
was  Mr.  Robert  Sagar.  Mabel  had  written  to  him  in  the  first  days  of 
her  trouble,  but  got  no  answer,  and  knew,  therefore,  that  her  note  had 
not  reached  him,  rightly  conjecturing  that  he  had  left  London.  He 
had  left  London  to  roam  here  and  there  over  the  Continent,  as  chance, 
or  a  chance  companion,  might  lead  him,  and  found  Mabel's  letter 
on  his  return.  He  telegraphed  at  once  to  explain  his  silence,  and  to 
promise  to  be  with  her  the  same  evening.  It  was  a  generous  promise. 
Mr.  Sagar  completely  conquered  and  suppressed  himself  in  making  it, 
for  he  imagined  Miss  Masters  still  at  the  Grange.  Mabel,  having 
nothing  good  to  say  of  that  estimable  lady,  had  made  no  mention  of  her 
in  her  letter,  and  Mr.  Sagar  therefore  was  almost  as  much  disquieted 
about  his  own  prospects  as  about  Mabel's,  when  he  had  time  to  think 
things  over  in  the  train.  What  about  "Rebecca? "  How  was  he  to 
face,  or  rather  flee  her?  He  had  almost  put  in  the  telegram  an 
announcement  of  his  marriage,  accounting  for  his  absence  from  town  by 
his  honeymoon,  only  he  couldn't  bring  himself  to  tell  a  lie,  or  at  least, 
that  lie,  to  Mabel.  He  thought  with  much  perturbation  and  perspira- 
tion of  the  case  of  his  friend  Dick  Burkitt,  an  old  Indian  and  an  old 
bachelor  like  himself,  and  like  him,  too,  retired,  who  was  advised  to 
marry  and  even  whom  to  marry — a  Manchester  maiden  with  a  lac  of 
rupees  to  her  dower.  Dick  ran  down  to  inspect  what  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute  calls  "  the  live  stock  on  the  estate,"  and  promised  to  report  to 
Bob  the  results  of  his  inspection  of  the  heiress.  Accordingly,  two  days 
after  Dick's  departure  Bob  received,  not  a  letter,  but  this  terse  telegram  : 

"  She's  as  old  as  the  devil." 

Two  months  after  he  saw  in  the  Times  the  announcement  of  his 
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friend's  marriage  to  this  very  maiden.  Still,  -there's  the  lac  of  rupees 
thought  Bob.  If  his  friend  had  married  the  devil,  at  least  it  was  a 
consolation  to  remember  Milton's  assurance, 

That  riches  grow  in  hell. 

But  his  shamefaced  friend,  being  met  by  him  shortly  after,  and  congratu- 
lated upon  the  lac  of  rupees,  replied  with  a  laconic  bitterness  : 

"A  plentiful  lack." 

"  What !     Hadn't  she  a  fortune  1 " 

"A  thousand  pounds,  Bob,  in  Consols,  all  told.  Thirty  pounds  a 
year ;  cigar  money  if  I  smoked.  But  I've  given  up  smoking  since  I  got 
married,"  continued  Dick  dismally,  "  so  I  may  call  it  sixty  pounds  a  year." 

"  You'll  be  giving  up  living  next.  There's  a  deal  to  be  saved  in 
that  way,  my  boy ;  "  for  certainly  Dick  seemed  to  have  suicide  in  his  eye. 
"  Look  here,  old  fellow,"  continued  Bob,  linking  his  arm  sympathetic- 
ally in  Dick's,  "  we've  known  each  other  a  matter  of  twenty  years,  so 
you'll  not  think  me  intruding  on  you  in  your  trouble  if  I  give  you  a 
word  of  advice.  Ease  the  boiler  a  bit ;  let  it  off  through  the  whistle ; 
it'll  do  you  good." 

Then  Bob  heard  the  tale  which  now  flung  him  into  a  perspiration. 
For  it  seems  his  friend's  case  was  precisely  analogous  to  his  own.  It 
was  the  old  lady's  niece  who  was  the  heiress,  as  Dick  found  a  fortnight 
after  he  had  telegraphed  to  Bob,  and  before  he  had  fully  committed 
himself;  yet  he  married  the  aunt.  How,  he  couldn't  say.  She  had 
misunderstood  something  he  said  as  a  proposal,  and  he  couldn't  get  out 
of  it  somehow.  He  did  buzz  about  a  bit  and  shake  the  web,  but  it  was 
no  use. 

"And  after  all,"  concluded  Dick,  with  a  sigh  like  a  sob,  "it  might 
have  been  worse,  Bob.  She's  religious,  and  has  the  devil's  own  temper, 
but  she  makes  first-rate  curries." 

Bob  was  so  touched  by  the  frankness  of  his  friend's  confidences,  and 
So  struck  by  the  astonishing  similarity  of  the  case  even  in  detail  to  his 
own,  that  he  made  in  turn  a  clean  breast  of  his  miraculous  escape  from 
Rebecca. 

"  By  George  !  the  same  trick.  The  confidence  trick ! "  cried  his 
astonished  friend.  "  I'm  hanged  if  they're  not  taught  it  at  school. 
Those  girls'  schools  are  the  mischief,  Bob.  But  look  here,  my  boy,  do 
you  remember  how  we  bagged  '  Auld  Cloots ' "  ("  Auld  Cloots  "  was  a 
man-eating  tiger).  "  We  tied  a  calf  to  a  tree  as  a  bait,  and  potted  Clootie 
in  act  to  spring  on  it.  Keep  clear  of  the  calf,  my  boy,  or  it's  all  up 
with  you." 

Bob  was  not  well  pleased  to  hear  Mabel  so  described,  but  after  all, 
Dick's  being  a  sin  of  ignorance,  as  he  didn't  know  Mabel,  was  venial, 
not  mortal,  and  he  was  any  way  pardonable  as  being  pitiable.  Besides, 
the  advice  was  certainly  sound,  and  it  was  this  sound  advice  that  now  re- 
curred to  him  and  disquieted  him.  But  though  Mr.  Sagar  was  not  in  some 
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respects  a  man  of  the  most  refined  feelings,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
his  intimacy  and  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Burkitt,  he  was  essentially 
generous,  and  even  chivalrous,  and  did  not  repent  of  going  upon  this 
forlorn  hope  to  the  relief  of  Mabel. 

Having  reached  Wefton  and  recruited  himself  at  the  "  Queen  "  with 
some  dinner,  he  took  a  cab  to  the  Grange,  but  did  not  pay  the  driver 
until  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  Mabel  was  at  home.  He  daren't  risk 
walking  back  in  case  Rebecca  was  at  large. 

"  Is  Miss  Masters  at  home,  Jane  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  mean  Miss  Mabel ; "  standing  like  a  Janus  with  one  side  face 
towards  the  open  door,  and  the  other  towards  the  cab,  for  she  might  be 
upon  him  at  any  moment,  and  he  must  pretend  not  to  see  her. 

"  Didn't  you  know,  sir  ?  The  old  lady's  gone,  sir,"  said  the  discr-eet 
Jane,  with  a  guarded  grin.  She  had  made  merry  many  a  time  over  Mr. 
Sagar's  headlong  flight,  the  cause  of  which  she  had  penetrated  through  a 
keyhole. 

"  Gone  !     To  London?  "  cried  Bob  with  a  new  alarm  in  his  voice. 

"  No,  sir.     To  Bath,  sir." 

Bob  looked  doubtfully  at  the  Discreet,  suspecting  her  of  wit. 
Living  much  in  hotels,  he  had  a  vast  intimacy  with  pert  barmaids. 

"  Ordered  there  ? "  he  asked  jocosely,  to  draw  forth  the  lurking  jest, 
if  there  was  one.  But  no,  there  wasn't.  The  Discreet  looked  by  no 
means  humorous,  but  wroth  rather. 

"  No,  sir ;  because  her  breakfast  was  late,  sir,  since  Master  was  took," 
venomously;  for  Jane  had  had  most  to  do  with  and  most  to  hear  and  to 
bear  about  this  grievance. 

"  You  took  it  late  to  her  ?  "  asked  Bob  in  wild  spirits. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  rather  doggedly. 

Bob  could  have  kissed  her,  and  would,  too,  but  for  the  cabman.  He 
couldn't  however  resist  chucking  her  under  the  chin  with  one  hand,  and 
presenting  her  with  half-a-crown  with  the  other. 

"  Bedad,  if  you'd  only  kept  her  dinner  late,  you  might  have  sent  her 
to  Jericho." 

Jane  didn't  understand  this  as  the  superlative  of  "  going  to  Bath," 
but  she  quite  understood  Mr.  Sagar's  high  spirits,  his  caress,  and  above 
all  his  half-crown.  It  wasn't  the  first  half-crown  she  had  had  from  Mr. 
Sagar,  nor  the  first  caress  either.  Mr.  Sagar,  having  made  the  cabman 
rejoice  with  him  by  a  bounteous  over-payment,  followed  Jane  up  to  the 
dismantled  drawing-room.  It  looked  like  a  plucked  peacock,  as  of 
course  Miss  Masters  had  not  left  a  single  feather  behind.  Mr.  Sagar 
dwelt  on  every  token  of  her  fair  absence  with  a  lover-like  delight.  The 
old  lady,  we  need  not  say,  had  taken  care  to  let  him  know  that  all  the 
glories  whose  absence  he  gloated  over  were  the  work  of  her  own  hands. 
He  was  not,  however,  left  long  to  these  sentimental  musings,  as  Mabel 
at  once  hurried  in  to  see  him. 
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"  I  knew  you  would  come,"  with  such  a  bright  welcome  in  her  face 
and  outstretched  hands,  that  if  Bob  hadn't  been  in  love  with  her  he  must 
have  kissed  her. 

"  Come  !     I  should  have  come  from  India.     How's  your  father  1 " 

"  He's  as  well  as  he  ever  will  be,  Mr.  Sagar,  the  doctor  thinks.  He's 
as  helpless  as  a  little  child,"  and  far  more  fractious,  she  might  have  added, 
for  she  was  tried,  and  tried  sorely,  by  his  ceaseless  petulance,  and  frequent, 
violent,  and  causeless  outbursts  of  passion.  Bob  looked  sadly  at  the 
sad  face. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  this  bank  ?  " 

"  Brought  it  on  ?  Yes,  I  think  so.  The  telegram  telling  him  of  the 
failure  was  found  clenched  in  his  hand." 

"  It's  utter  ruin  1 " 

"  Everything  goes,  except  seventy  pounds  a  year.  But  I'm  going  to 
make  my  fortune,  Mr.  Sagar,"  with  a  smile,  but  not  without  trepida- 
tion. She  could  defy  Grundy,  Roxby  &  Co.'s  disapproval,  but  not  Mr. 
Sagar's. 

"  You  ? " 

"  "Why  not  ?  We  have  made  our  way  into  the  professions,  you 
know,"  with  an  assumption  of  sauciness. 

"A  doctor,"  thought  Bob,  and  his  heart  fainted  within  him. 

"  Not  a  doctor,"  said  Mabel,  answering  what  she  knew  would  be  his 
first  thought.  "  A  schoolmistress." 

"  Hwhat !  "  like  a  shot  from  a  gun,  and  in  a  brogue  as  broad  as  the 
Shannon  at  Kerry  Head.  His  one  idea  of  a  schoolmistress  was  Miss 
McCormack  of  Ennis — a  griffin.  His  lively  imagination  tried  in  vain 
to  picture  Mabel  "  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  this  petty  part." 

"  A  national  schoolmistress,"  Mabel  hastened  to  add,  to  get  it  over. 

"  Who's  put  this  into  your  head,  Mabel  ]  "  in  a  lamentable  voice. 

"  Mr.  Lawley  thought  it  would  be  pleasanter  than  being  a  governess, 
and  I  quite  agree  with  him.  Don't  say  anything  against  it,  Mr.  Sagar," 
pleaded  Mabel  persuasively;  "  I've  set  my  heart  on  it." 

As,  indeed;  she  had.  She  had  got  it  into  her  wise  head  that  it  was 
a  kind  of  missionary  work  to  which  she  was  called.  Bob,  too,  thought 
it  was  some  idea  of  this  kind,  put  into  her  head  by  a  pet  parson,  which 
made  her  so  bent  upon  it. 

"  Hang  those  parsons,"  he  muttered  bitterly.  "  They  think  no  one 
can  get  to  heaven  without  peas  in  his  shoes."  But  aloud  to  Mabel  he 
said,  with  a  sudden  change  to  tenderness  in  his  voice  and  face,  "  Mabel, 
your  mother  left  you  to  me  on  her  death-bed,  and  now  that  your  poor 
father  is  helpless,  I  claim  the  right  to  take  care  of  you.  You're  my 
ward,  dear,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand  in  one  of  his  while  his  thumb 
moved  back  and  forward  over  it  caressingly.  He  forgot  for  the  moment 
even  his  love  in  his  pity.  "  I  cannot  let  you  do  this — this  degrading 
thing." 

"I'm  so  sorry  you  think  it  degrading,"  she  said  humbly,     Mr 
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Sagar's  tenderness  disarmed  her  of  argument.  "  I  don't  think  It's  more 
degrading,  or  so  degrading,  as  being  a  governess." 

"But  why  should  you  be  a  teacher  at  all,  Mabel  ?  Why  shouldn't 
you  let  me  take  care  of  you,  and  be  a  father  to  you?  It  was  your 
mother's  wish,  dear — her  dying  wish." 

"  Father !  "  It  was  the  hardest  word  in  the  world  for  poor  Bob  to 
speak,  but  it  was  spoken  bravely  and  sincerely. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Sagar,  I  cannot  say  what  I  feel  about  your  great 
goodness  to  me.  But  I  do  feel  it.  I  do  with  all  my  heart.  You  will 
be  to  me,  I  know,  dear  friend,  all  that  my  mother  asked  you  to  be  in 
that  letter ;  but  I  was  a  child  when  she  wrote  it — I  could  do  nothing 
for  myself.  Now  I  am  a  woman,  and  I  can  work.  Do  you  think  my 
mother  would  have  liked  me  to  be  a  burden  to  you  ?  Do  you  think  I 
should  be  happy  if  I  was  a  burden  even  to  you  ?  You  are  so  generous, 
Mr.  Sagar,  that  you  can  understand — no  one  could  understand  better 
than  you — how  much  happier  I  should  be  earning  my  own  bread. 
Don't  you  feel  that  I  should  ?  "  with  an  appealing  look,  and  laying  an 
appealing  hand  on  his. 

"  You  should  think  something  of  the  happiness  you  would  give  me, 
Mabel,"  said  Bob,  evading  an  answer.  "  I  don't  know  anything,"  he 
added,  with  an  energy  and  emphasis  that  trebled  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  "  which  would  make  me  so  happy  as  to  be  of  use  to  you." 

"  Of  use  to  me  1  Didn't  I  write  to  you  at  cnce  when  I  heard  of  our 
ruin  ]  Didn't  I  bring  you  all  the  way  from  London  1  Do  you  think  I 
shall  spare  you  in  future,  Mr.  Sagar  1  You'll  find  I  shall  give  you 
trouble  enough  to  satisfy  even  you,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  that  shone 
through  tears,  for  she  was  touched  exceedingly,  as  well  she  might,  by 
the  depth  and  tenderness  of  affection  shown  in  Mr.  Sagar's  manner, 
more  than  in  his  words.  Bob,  however,  still  held  out  against  the 
Quixotic  national  schoolmistress  scheme,  and  suggested  her  taking 
charge  of  children  of  Indian  parents,  of  whom  he  could  have  procured 
her  half-a-dozen,  but  Mabel  at  last  coaxed  him  into  a  sullen  assent  to 
her  pet  plan. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIX. 
ADVISERS. 

ISS  TCTBBS  had  an  Irish  preference 
for  generosity  to  justice.  She 
would  much  rather  impose  than 
discharge  an  obligation,  and  would 
give  most  to  those  with  least  claim 
upon  her.  If  Mark,  Maggot, 
Tubby,  and  Weenums  had  been 
her  own  children,  they  would  not 
have  been  spoiled  but  bullied 
rather.  Mr.  Gant's  chief  claim  in 
her  eyes  to  S.  George's  was  that  he 
had  no  claim  ;  he  was  her  creature. 
She  would  not  have  given  a  penny 
towards  Mr.  Kneeshaw's  presenta- 
tion if  it  had  been  got  up  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  but  she  gave  IOL 
for  the  pleasure  of  having  it  wholly 
in  her  ovfn  hands.  Her  delight 
in  doing  outre  and  startling  things 
was  delight  in  the  sense  of  power 
which  she  felt  in  defying  Mrs.  Grundy  with  impunity,  and  to  this  delight 
in  the  sense  of  power  was  due  much  of  her  high-handed  generosity. 

Having  conquered  S.  George's  Church — patrons,  parson,  choir,  and 
Sunday  School — she  turned  her  arms  against  the  Day  School,  and  put 
to  rout  its  master  and  mistress  after  two  or  three  sharply-fought  battles 
VOL.  jaiv. — NO,  262.  19. 
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Both  at  last  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  allowed  Miss  Tubbs  to  revo- 
lutionise the  schools — very  much  to  their  advantage  it  must  be  said — 
and  all  would  have  gone  smoothly  henceforward,  if  it  was  not  for  the 
righteous  zeal  of  Mr.  Gant.  Having  a  ritualistic  abhorrence  of  irre- 
verence to  holy  things,  he  nagged  at  the  schoolmistress,  while  still 
smarting  from  her  defeat,  for  the  disrespect  shown  him  by  the  girls  in 
her  charge.  These  girls  were  taught  to  curtsey  with  their  arms  looped 
to  their  shoulders  like  the  handles  of  a  sugar-basin,  yet  many  of  them, 
on  meeting  their  priest,  if  they  were  carrying  anything,  instead  of 
putting  it  down  and  presenting  arms,  would  honour  him  only  with  what 
Dr.  Primrose  calls  "  a  mutilated  curtsey,"  while  some  passed  him  with- 
out any  salute.  A  slight  like  this  passed  upon  a  priest  was  no  light  thing, 
and  Mr.  Gant  could  not  overlook  it.  Whenever  it  occurred — and  it 
occurred  almost  daily — he  took  Miss  Garthwaite  querulously  to  task  for 
neglect  of  the  religious  training  of  the  children  as  exemplified  by  their 
irreverence  towards  their  priest.  Now  Mr.  Gant's  nagging  was  mad- 
dening. He  was  always  so  full  of  himself  that  he  never  had  a  thought 
to  spare  to  the  feelings  of  others — least  of  all  when  his  own  self-import- 
ance was  touched — and  poor  Miss  Garthwaite  had  at  last  to  give  in  and 
give  notice.  It  was  the  last  straw  on  the  overburdened  camel.  Then, 
too  late,  Miss  Tubbs  intervened.  She  had  no  notion  of  allowing  Miss 
Garthwaite  to  be  bullied  by  anyone  but  herself,  and  when  Mr.  Gant 
came  to  announce  her  notice  and  his  version  of  its  cause,  he  got  a  sharp 
and  sound  scolding. 

"  I  shall  have  to  take  the  school  into  my  own  hands  altogether," 
said  the  generalissimo  in  conclusion.  And  so  she  did.  She  invited 
Mr.  Randal,  Mr.  Woodward's  colleague  (she  did  not  know  Mr.  Wood- 
ward) to  dinner,  told  him  that  she  meant  to  make  the  school  the  first 
in  his  district,  and  asked  him  to  recommend  a  first-class  mistress. 
Mr.  Eandal  knew  of  no  such  mistress  disengaged  in  his  district,  but 
promised  to  make  inquiries,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries  was  the 
recommendation  of  Mabel.  He  enclosed  to  Miss  Tubbs  Mr.  Woodward's 
letter  to  himself  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  after  such  a  mistress  ;  and  in 
this  letter  Mabel  was  described  in  terms  that  seemed  extraordinary  to 
Mr.  Randal,  with  his  knowledge  of  his  colleague's  phlegm.  Miss  Tubbs 
had  no  difficulty  in  identifying  Mabel  with  the  belle  of  the  Sugdens' 
ball,  as  her  address  was  given  in  Mr.  Woodward's  note,  and  it  was  the 
address  of  the  young  lady  from  whom  she  had  so  graceful  a  letter  of 
thanks  in  returning  the  cloak  Miss  Tubbs  had  thrown  over  her  shoulders 
that  night.  Miss  Tubbs  had  heard  of  Colonel  Masters'  illness  and  ruin, 
and  had  given  a  thought  of  passing  pity  at  the  time  to  the  young  girl 
forced  to  face  and  fight  the  world  alone  at  a  moment's  warning,  and 
now  this  pity  was  warmed  into  active  benevolence.  It  was  just  such 
a  case  as  Miss  Tubbs  delighted  to  take  up — striking,  interesting, 
pathetic,  with  no  special  claim  upon  her.  She  must  certainly  take  this 
friendless  girl  under  her  protection.  She  a  national  schoolmistress  ! 
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beyond  all  comparison  the  loveliest  and  most  ladylike  girl  in  Wefton ! 
Miss  Tubbs  wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  thing.  "Why  not  be  a  governess, 
be  her  governess,  and  have  the  privilege  of  teaching  Maggot,  Tubby, 
and  Weenums — the  very  thing  for  her  and  for  the  children  too.  She 
mustn't  lose  another  moment  in  making  the  girl  happy  with  this  offer. 
Accordingly  the  bell  was  rung,  the  carriage  ordered,  and  Miss  Tubbs  was 
at  the  Grange  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Randal's  letter.  Having 
inquired  after  Colonel  Masters,  and  condoled  with  Mabel  upon  the 
trouble  and  anxiety  she  had  gone  through,  she  broached  her  business 
with  less  than  her  usual  abruptness. 

"  I  have  come,  too,  on  business,  Miss  Masters — on  a  business  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  come  upon  if  I  had  not  the  warrant  of  two 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors.  I  can  hardly  believe  even  them,  that  you 
mean  to  become  a  national  schoolmistress." 

"  I  mean  to  try,  Miss  Tubbs.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  shall  pass." 
"  Pass !  You  should  read  what  Mr.  Woodward  writes  about  you. 
He  says  you  should  have  been  professor  of  English  literature  at  Girton. 
Why  throw  yourself  away  as  a  national  schoolmistress  ?  If  you  like 
teaching,  why  not  be  a  governess  1  I  am  selfishly  interested  in  per- 
suading you,  Miss  Masters,  as  I  should  like  to  secure  you  for  myself — 
for  my  niece  and  her  two  little  brothers — really  charming  children. 
You'd  find  it  quite  a  pleasure  to  teach  them." 

Miss  Tubbs  felt  she  was  making  a  generous  offer  graciously.  She 
always  did  generous  things  graciously. 

"  It  is  really  very  good  of  you,  Miss  Tubbs,  and  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  accept  your  kind  offer  if  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  against 
being  a  governess.  You  see  my  father  is  very  helpless,  and  I  couldn't 
think  of  leaving  him." 

"  But  you  might  be  a  non-resident  governess.  I  can  guarantee  you 
as  many  pupils  as  you  choose  to  undertake." 

"  I  should  like  being  a  schoolmistress  better,  I  think,  Miss  Tubbs." 
"  You  don't  know  what  you're  undertaking,  Miss  Masters,"  positively 
with  a  very  decided  nod.  "  You'll  find  the  drudgery  disgusting.  It's 
not  like  having  to  do  with  gentlefolks'  children,  you  know," — contrasting 
in  her  own  mind  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  Mark,  Maggot,  &c.  with 
the  lawless  brutality  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

"  I've  a  fancy  to  try  it,  Miss  Tubbs.  I  think  I  shall  be  more  inde- 
pendent. Besides,  T.  don't  know  the  things  a  governess  is  expected  to 
teach — music,  German,  and  Italian." 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  cried  Miss  Tubbs  eagerly,  her  idea  of  Mabel's  quali- 
fications as  a  governess  being  raised  immensely.  "  Give  my  children  a 
trial,  Miss  Masters.  Try  them  for  a  few  months.  I  have  no  fear  at  all 
that  you'll  regret  it.  One  so  seldom  meets  with  a  governess  who  doesn't 
profess  to  teach  everything." 

"  I  should  be  found  out  in  a  day,"  answered  Mabel,  smiling  at  Miss 
Tubbs'  eagerness  and  its  cause.  "  So  it  wouldn't  do  to  profess  it.  If 
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anything  could  tempt  mo,  though,  to  be  a  governess,  your  kind  offer 
would,  Miss  Tubbs ;  but  I  feel  that  I  should  be  more  happy  and  at  home 
as  a  national  schoolmistress."  Mabel  of  course  was  perfectly  sincere  in 
her  acknowledgment  of  Miss  Tubbs'  offer,  as  she  had  not  the  happiness 
of  knowing  Maggot  and  her  hopeful  brothers. 

"  Well,  Miss  Masters,  if  you're  bent  upon  it,  I've  nothing  more  to 
say — nothing  more  to  say,  that  is,  against  your  choice.  But  if  you  will 
be  a  national  schoolmistress,  I  should  be  so  glad  if  you  would  accept 
S.  George's  Girls'  School." 

S.  George's  !  Three  months  ago  Mabel  was  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
its  Vicar !  This,  though,  was  not  the  thought  in  her  mind  on  Miss 
Tubbs'  mention  of  the  school.  "  I  should  be  under  Mr.  Gant,"  she 
reflected.  She  knew  from  Mr.  Lawley  that  as  schoolmistress  of  a  Church 
of  England  school  she  would  be  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Vicar — of 
Mr.  Gant !  She  had  often  charitably  pleaded  Mr.  Gant's  cause  with 
George,  whose  contempt  for  his  fellow  curate  was  unfathomable,  but  no 
charity  could  be  blind  to  his  silliness  and  his  insensibility  to  everyone's 
claims  and  feelings  but  his  own. 

"  Mr.  Gant's  school ! "  exclaimed  Mabel,  surprised  out  of  the 
exclamation.  That  the  surprise  was  no  pleasant  one,  was  plainly 
expressed  in  her  face. 

"  You  know  Mr.  Gant,"  said  Miss  Tubbs  with  a  smile,  and  with  a 
suspicion  that  her  protege  had,  perhaps,  been  refused  by  Mabel.  "  But 
you'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  Miss  Masters.  He  has  promised 
me  not  to  meddle  with  the  Day  Schools  in  future.  I  shall  take  charge 
of  them  myself,"  said  the  generalissimo  decisively. 

Mabel  could  not  help  the  thought  that  as  the  mistress  of  a  school  in 
Miss  Tubbs'  charge,  she  might  not  altogether  realise  her  ideal  of  inde- 
pendence. "  But  I  cannot  sit  for  my  certificate  for  six  weeks  yet,  Miss 
Tubbs." 

"  We  shouldn't  want  you  before  then,  probably ;  or,  if  we  should, 
we  could  easily  make  shift  for  a  while,  till  you  were  ready." 

"  If  you  could  kindly  leave  the  offer  open  for  a  day  or  two,  Miss 
Tubbs,  I  shall  think  over  it  and  write  to  you." 

"  Couldn't  you  spare  me  an  evening  ?  If  you  could  dine  with  us  any 
evening  this  week  or  next,  we  could  talk  matters  over  together.  You  see 
I  don't  want  you  to  escape  me.  Would  Thursday  do?  or  Monday  next  1 " 

It  was  impossible  to  refuse  this  invitation,  though  Mabel  felt  that 
her  acceptance  of  it  was  a  step  towards  the  acceptance  of  the  school. 

"  Thank  you ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  come  on  Monday  next.  I  must 
thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind  interest  you  have  shown  in  me,  Miss 
Tubbs,"  as  that  lady  rose  to  go. 

"  I  assure  you  it's  all  selfish,  Miss  Masters.  If  you  read  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's letter  about  you,  you  would  understand  it  all.  I  didn't  lose  a 
moment  after  I  read  it  in  trying  to  secure  you.  I  only  hope  I  have 
succeeded." 
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Miss  Tubbs  went  away  more  favourably  impressed  than  ever  with 
Mabel,  and  more  delighted  with  herself  and  her  scheme  of  taking  her 
up.  She  would  take  care  that  the  girl  did  not  lose  caste  through  her 
eccentric  choice  of  a  calling,  for  she  would  have  her  at  her  house  and 
at  her  parties,  and  keep  her  still,  where  she  had  every  claim  of  birth, 
beauty,  and  bearing  to  be,  in  the  first  society  of  Wefton.  This  was 
precisely  the  kind  of  enterprise  in  which  Miss  Tubbs  took  most  delight, 
and  in  which,  too,  she  was  sure  of  success,  for  she  ruled  even  the 
fashionable  world  of  Wefton  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Upon  leaving  the 
Grange,  she  drove  at  6nce  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Mills,  and  Mr.  Gant's 
colleague  in  the  management  of  the  Day  Schools,  Mr.  Gledhill,  and 
put  the  case  clearly  before  him.  She  explained  Mabel's  circumstances, 
expatiated  on  her  qualifications,  and  produced  Mr.  Woodward's  tribute 
to  them.  With  Mr.  Woodward's  testimony  Mr.  Gledhill  was  as  much 
struck  as  Mr.  Randal  had  been,  for  as  a  manager  he  had  to  do  with 
that  phlegmatic  Inspector,  and  knew  how  he  weighed  his  words  and 
grudged  his  praise.  Miss  Tubbs,  therefore,  had  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suading Mr.  Gledhill — a  very  kindhearted  man,  who  was  much  moved 
by  the  story  of  Mabel's  troubles — to  offer  her  the  school  at  a  salary  of 
150/. — that  is,  half  as  much  again  as  Miss  Garthwaite  had. 

"  We  shall  more  than  recover  it  in  the  grant,"  pleaded  Miss  Tubbs, 
"  for  Mr.  Woodward  is  sure  to  give  her  a  flaming  report."  This  con- 
sideration was  not  without  its  weight  with  Mr.  Gledhill,  but  he  did  not 
need  it  to  convince  him  that  he  was  doing  a  wise,  as  well  as  a  kind 
thing,  in  securing  the  services  of  a  lady  of  whom  even  Mr.  Woodward 
spoke  so  highly. 

Meantime  Mabel  wrote  to  Mr.  Lawley,  asking  his  advice  upon  Miss 
Tubbs'  offer,  and  was  of  course  answered  by  that  gentleman  in  person  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  letter  reached  him  the  next  morning.  Lawley 
had  visited  Mabel  twice  to  advise  with  her  since  last  we  saw  them 
together,  and  each,  time  grew  more  desperately  and  miserably  in  love. 
Indeed,  if  he  had  not  been  already  in  love,  Mabel's  implicit  dependence 
upon  him  and  recurring  recourse  to  him  for  advice  would  have  been 
irresistible  ;  as  it  was,  they  heaped  fuel  on  a  furious  flame.  The  strength 
of  love  is  as  the  strength  of  the  man  in  love,  and  Lawley's  heart  was 
like  a  fortress,  hard  to  win,  but  once  won  and  garrisoned  in  force,  im- 
pregnable. His  love  for  Mabel  had  grown  to  be  part,  and  the  better 
part,  of  his  life.  He  could  not  work,  or  write,  or  eat,  or  sleep,  for 
thinking  of  her — of  how  she  looked  and  spoke  the  last  time  he  saw  her  ; 
of  what  she  would  look  and  say  at  their  next  meeting ;  while  mixed 
like  poison  with  these  sweet  reveries  was  the  thought  of  the  hopelessness 
and  of  the  treachery  of  his  passion.  It  is  only  just  to  him  to  say  that 
he  would  have  had  the  will  and  the  wisdom  to  wrench  himself  free  when 
first  he  felt  his  bonds,  if  it  was  not  for  Mabel's  helpless  dependence  upon 
him.  When  she  wrote  and  asked  his  advice  as  to  her  next  step  in  a 
path  on  which  he  had  himself  set  her,  what  could  he  do  1  Write?  She 
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asked  him  to  call  when  next  in  Wefton ;  and  besides,  a  dozen  letters 
could  not  express  or  explain  adequately  what  she  asked  about.  No ;  it 
was  Mabel's  helplessness,  not  his  weakness,  which  drew  him  to  the 
Grange.  He  was  not  a  weak  man  by  any  means — a  still,  strong  man 
rather,  who  could  "  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion  "  without  a 
cry.  If  he  could  not  strangle  it  he  could  imprison  it,  deep  down  where 
no  one,  and  Mabel  least  of  all,  should  hear  or  see  it.  But  we  know  that 
suppressed  suffering,  like  suppressed  gout,  is  the  most  agonising.  Wise 
is  the  warning  of  Pythagoras — Mr  iaQuiv  Kupciav, — 

The  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

And  Archer  Lawley  suffered  such  mental  tortures  as  only  a  lonely, 
strong,  and  silent  man  can  know.  In  Mabel's  presence  most  of  all  and 
hardest  of  all  he  had  to  hide  his  heart,  and  he  hid  it  so  that  sometimes 
she  imagined  she  had  outworn  even  his  kindness ;  but  then  again,  looking 
\ip  suddenly,  she  would  surprise  a  yearning  expression  in  the  deep  dark 
eyes  fixed  on  her,  which  she  construed  as  the  earnest  pity  of  a  man  who 
could  not,  unmoved,  see  even  a  little  child  suffer. 

Not  long,  then,  after  he  had  received  Mabel's  letter,  Lawley  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  grim  drawing-room  of  the  gynecium,  where 
she  soon  joined  him. 

"  I'm  such  a  trouble  to  you,"  she  said,  with  unmistakeable  sincerity 
as  they  shook  hands. 

"  It  would  be  a  trouble  to  me  if  you  thought  so,  Miss  Masters,"  he 
answered  with  a  sincerity  equally  unmistakeable.  "  You  could  not 
have  done  me  a  greater  kindness  than  to  make  use  of  me." 

The  words  seemed  cold  and  of  course  to  Lawley,  compared  with  his 
longing  to  be  allowed  to  do  or  suffer  anything  for  her ;  but  to  Mabel 
they  sounded  gracious. 

"  I  have  loaded  you  with  kindness,  then,  Mr.  Lawley,  and  have 
plenty  still  in  store  for  you,"  looking  up  with  a  grateful  smile  into  his 
wistful  face.  "  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Miss  Tubbs'  offer  1 " 

"Offer?  Order.  I  know  Miss  Tubbs" — glad  to  put  on  his  cynical 
mask — his  usual  disguise. 

"  Indeed,  no ;  she  put  it  in  the  most  nattering  way,  as  a  favour.  She 
was  rather  asking  than  offering.  She  even  wished  me  to  be  her  governess." 

"  What !  to  those  children  ? " 

"  To  her  nieces  and  nephews ;  she  said  they  were  charming  children." 

Lawley  was  speechless  for  a  moment,  and  said  then  drily — 

"  You'd  a  narrow  escape.  But  I  don't  know  that  the  school  will  be 
much  better.  It's  Mr.  Gant's  school." 

"  No ;  it's  Miss  Tubbs'  school,  Mr.  Lawley ;  Mr.  Gant  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  it.  At  least  he  has  given  her  a  promise  not  to  meddle 
with  it.  Don't  you  think  I  might  take  it  on  that  condition  1 " 

"  He'll  not  keep  it,"  said  Lawley  decidedly.     He  felt  that  the  in. 
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ducement  to  that  gentleman  to  meddle  with  a  school  of  which  Mabel 
was  mistress  would  be  irresistible.  "  I  should  like  you  to  be  under  a 
gentleman" — a  biting  speech  that  lost  none  of  its  bitterness  in  the  short 
and  sharp  way  in  which  he  uttered  it. 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  under  a  lady  altogether,  Mi1.  Lawley.  I'm  sure 
Mr.  Gant  daren't  disobey  Miss  Tubbs." 

"  It  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence,  you  think.  Certainly 
if  anyone  can  keep  Mr.  Gant  in  order  it  is  Miss  Tubbs.  But  who's  to 
keep  Miss  Tubbs  in  order  ? " 

"  Miss  Tubbs  likes  her  own  way,  but  she  likes  being  kind,  too,  and 
I  think  I'd  as  soon  be  under  her  as  under  any  other  vicar  here.  Besides, 
Mr.  Lawley,  I  have  another  and  very  strong  reason  for  accepting  Miss 
Tubbs'  offer.  I  put  it  last  like  a  lady's  postscript,  but  it's  my  real 
reason,  and  has  converted  me  to  the  amiable  views  of  Miss  Tubbs  and 
even  of  Mr.  Gant.  The  salary  is  enormous — 1502.  a  year  !  And  I  don't 
think  it's  charity  either,"  she  continued  hesitatingly.  "  I  think  it's  the 
ordinary  salary.  At  least  the  offer  does  not  come  from  Miss  Tubbs,  but 
from  Mr.  Gledhill,  one  of  the  managers,  and  is  made  in  a  very  business- 
like way,  you  see." 

Lawley  took  the  letter]  and  read  it  without  having  his  conviction 
shaken  that  it  was  inspired  by  Miss  Tubbs,  of  whom  he  came  therefore 
to  think  kindly. 

"  '  A  thousand  pounds  !  Thou  hast  touched  me  nearly,'  "  quoted 
Lawley,  and  then  added — "  You've  made  your  mind  up  to  accept  it." 

"  Indeed  I  have  not,  Mr.  Lawley.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do 
as  you  tell  me." 

"  I  should  say,  take  it,  if  I  was  sure  of  Mr.  Gant." 

He  writhed  mentally  at  the  thought  of  the  insolent  patronage,  or  still 
more  insolent  attentions,  with  which  Mr.  Gant  was  likely  to  favour 
Mabel. 

"  I  am  sure  of  Miss  Tubbs,"  replied  Mabel  confidently.  "  She  spoke 
as  if  she  had  Mr.  Gant  in  complete  control,  and  she's  not  likely  to  let 
anyone  bully  me  but  herself,  if  she  can  help  it." 

"  She's  pretty  sure  to  bully  you  1  " 

"  A  little ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  mind  being  bullied  by  Miss 
Tubbs.  It's  the  common  lot,  you  know  ;  and  I  should  feel  as  the  poor 
people  say  when  they're  down  in  fever — '  No  one  can  stand  agen  it.' " 

"  But  you  needn't  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  infection." 

"  A  thousand  pounds  !  "  echoing  Lawley's  quotation. 

Lawley  did  not  return  her  smile.  He  sat  silent  and  gloomy.  He  felt 
sick  of  the  light  and  unconcerned  tone  he  had  affected  up  to  this,  when 
he  thought  of  such  a  girl  having  to  sell  herself  into  such  a  slavery.  He 
sunk  his  hands,  after  his  inelegant  fashion,  deep  in  his  trousers'  pockets, 
and  sat  glowering  at  Mabel  abstractedly,  as  at  an  insoluble  problem. 
Presently  the  penetrating  look  in  his  eyes  softened  into  tenderness,  as 
sunlight  softens  slowly  to  twilight. 
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"  I  still  think  I  was  right,"  answering  his  own  thoughts.  "  You'll 
forget  the  drudgery  in  the  good  you  are  doing." 

"  Of  course  you  were  right,  if  you  mean  in  your  advice  to  me, 
Mr.  Lawley.  There's  no  drudgery  in  work  you  can  do  and  have  a  taste 
for." 

"  No ;  I  don't  think  you'll  find  it  drudgery.  After  all,  with  one's 
work,  as  with  one's  clothes,  the  first  thing  is  the  fit.  If  your  work 
doesn't  fit  you  you  are  uncomfortable,  no  matter  how  grand  it  is.  You 
don't  care  for  tinsel,  Miss  Masters,  and  I  think  you  could  get  nothing 
to  fit  you  better  than  work  amongst  the  children  of  the  poor.  Anyhow, 
you  can  try  it  and  see." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  of  its  fitting  me,  if  I  can  only  fit  it,  and 
Mr.  "Woodward  thinks  I  shall  pass." 

"  Mr.  Woodward  thinks  you  could  pass  for  anything  you  chose." 

"  You  should  ask  him  about  my  arithmetic." 

"  Why,  you've  surprised  him  most  with  that.  You've  made  such 
progress  with  a  thing  you  had  so  little  liking  for." 

"  I  am  quite  getting  to  like  it,  though.  A  mother  likes  most  the 
child  that's  most  '  tewsome,'  *  you  know ;  and  it's  been  '  tewsome ' 
enough,  I  can  assure  you.  But  Mr.  Woodward  has  been  so  kind  and 
patient  with  me ;  I  wish  you  would  tell  him  how  deeply  I  feel  his  kind- 
ness. I  always  mean  to  say  so  myself  every  time  I  go,  but  somehow  I 
lose  courage  when  the  moment  comes,  and  can  only  thank  him  in  the 
coldest  way.  He  is  very  awful,  you  know.  I  suppose  one  must  be 
awful  to  get  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools." 

"  He's  very  shy,  that's  all.  He  probably  thinks  you  as  awful  as 
you  think  him." 

"  Me ! " 

"  Your  sex.  Like  the  elephan-,  you  don't  know  your  power,  and 
it's  well  for  us  you  don't " — hiding  under  these  light  words  a  personal 
application  Mabel  little  suspected.  Having  now  stayed  as  long  as 
business  and  courtesy  required,  he  had  the  resolution  to  rise  to  go. 

"  Must  you  go  ?  When  your  little  children  quit  your  hospital,  have 
you  done  with  them  altogether,  Mr.  Lawley  1 " 

"  When  they're  outside  my  parish  ?  Yes.  I  haven't  time  to  look 
them  up." 

"  Will  you  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  me  1 "  looking  up  plead- 
ingly into  his  face.  "  You'll  not  give  me  up  altogether  when  I'm  off 
your  hands,  will  you  ?  You'll  still  come  sometimes  to  see  me  ?  " 

He  stood  silent  for  a  moment  with  her  hand  in  his,  looking  down 
upon  her  with  a  troubled  expression  Mabel  couldn't  interpret. 
"  Yes,  I'll  come." 

The  words  were  not  gracious,  but  Mabel  read  a  gracious  answer  in 
his  manner. 

*  "  Tewsome,"  Yorkshire  for  "  giving  plenty  of  trouble."  Usually  applied  to  an 
intractable  child. 
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CIIAPTEE  XXX. 
SCHOOL. 

MABEL  passed  with  flying  colours,  getting  a  first-class  certificate,  and 
entered  at  once  upon  her  duties.  They  were  light  for  the  first  weekj  as 
Miss  Garthwaite  had  taken  with  her  not  only  all  the  staff,  but  nearly  all 
the  school.  This  put  Miss  Tubbs  upon  her  mettle.  She  gave  out  public 
notice  that  no  child  so  withdrawn  would  ever  be  readmitted,  and  stuck 
to  it,  too,  in  the  teeth  of  the  law.  This  proclamation  put  the  school  at 
premium,  and  had  no  little  effect  upon  the  neighbourhood.  Again,  the 
districts  in  which  Mabel's  name  was  a  household  word  sent  every  eligi- 
ble child.  Lastly,  Barney  McGrath  developed  extraordinary  talents  as 
a  "  persuader."  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Barney  was  as  deeply 
shocked  and  saddened  by  Mabel's  troubles  as  Mr.  Sagar,  or  even  Mr. 
Lawley.  For  the  first  fortnight  after  her  father's  seizure,  he  never 
missed  a  day  in  calling  to  ask  after  her,  and  to  bring  her  a  few  flower?!, 
and  sometimes  some  vegetable  delicacy.  In  the  latter  case,  the  discreet 
Jane  was  instructed  to  say  nothing  of  whence  it  came,  lest  Mabel  might 
think  the  present  a  liberty,  and  a  liberty,  too,  to  which  he  might  seem 
to  have  been  emboldened  by  her  fallen  fortunes.  Having  made  his  offer- 
ing he  would  retreat  precipitately  unless  Jane  had  special  orders — as  she 
nearly  always  had — to  show  him  into  the  "nursery."  Here  Mabel 
would  receive  him,  and  he  would  show  her,  if  possible,  more  respect  than 
ever,  and  speak  to  her  on  any  subject  but  that  nearest  his  heart — lest 
she  should  be  pained  or  humiliated  even  by  his  sympathy.  Inborn  in 
these  scorned  Celts  there  is  a  gentlemanly  feeling  which  the  pure  Saxon 
acquires  only  by  education.  Mabel  was  profoundly  touched  by  this 
reverential  sympathy,  and  rewarded  it  in  the  way  in  which  she  rightly 
judged  he  would  value  most,  by  confiding  to  him  unreservedly  her  posi- 
tion, plans,  and  prospects.  When  Barney  heard  she  was  about  to  become 
a  national  schoolmistress,  the  fall  seemed  more  shocking  to  him  than  to 
any  other  of  her  friends.  He  stood  speechless  before  her  with  wide  open 
eyes  and  mouth  for  a  moment ;  he  then  dropped  his  eyes  to  his  fur  cap 
which  he  began  to  smooth  mechanically  with  his  right  sleeve. 

He  was  quite  upset.  That  his  princess  should  have  to  support  her 
father  by  becoming  a  national  schoolmistress  like  Miss  MacNamara ! 
But  it  was  for  the  sake  of  "  the  children  of  the  poor."  Of  this  he  felt 
certain.  Such  a  sacrifice  was  more  easily  conceivable  by  a  Catholic  with 
all  kinds  of  sisterhoods  at  work  around  him,  and  was  besides  suggested  to 
him  by  Mabel's  devotion  to  the  sick  children  in  her  neighbourhood. 
"  God  will  reward  ye,  Miss,"  he  said,  with  much  fervour. 

It  was  vain  for  Mabel  to  explain  that  she  "couldn't  help  herself; " 
that  it  was  for  her  own  sake,  not  the  children's,  that  she  had  chosen  to 
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become  a  national  schoolmistress.  Nothing  could  shake  Barney's  faith 
in  her  disinterestedness. 

"  No  ;  ye  can't  help  yerself,  Miss,  and  the  sun  can't  help  shinin',"  he 
said,  with  unshaken  certainty  of  conviction ;  "  an'  will  ye  be  for  takin' 
any  childhre  that  comes,  Miss  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  take  all  I  can  get,  Barney."  Barney 
meditated  a  minute,  fingering  the  fur  cap  nervously  the  while.  '•'  What 
is  it,  Barney  1 " 

"  I  was  thinkin',  Miss,  if  I  might  make  so  bould  as  to  ax  ye  to  take 
my  two  gurls,  Norah  and  Kathleen,"  he  said  shamefacedly. 

"  Barney,  if  you'll  send  me  your  daughters,"  began  Mabel  eagerly — 
she  was  longing  for  an  opportunity  to  show  her  gratitude  to  Barney  for 
all  his  devotion — "  but,"  she  checked  herself  to  object,  "  What  would 
Father  Quin  say  ? " 

"  Ah,  shure  Father  Quin  hasn't  a  bit  of  religion  about  him  at  all  at 
all,  Miss." 

"  Religion  "  is  often  used  by  the  Irish  as  a  synonym  for  "  bigotry," 
and  it  was,  of  course,  in  this  sense  that  Barney  used  the  word.  Mabel, 
understanding  the  word  in  its  obsolete  sense,  was  rather  astonished  at 
Barney's  encomium  upon  his  priest,  which  had,  however,  the  intended 
effect  of  silencing  her  scruples. 

"  Well,  Barney,  if  you'll  let  me  have  Kathleen  and  Norah,  I  shall 
not  forget  they're  your  daughters,"  with  a  look  which  gave  the  words  a 
depth  of  meaning  that  made  Barney  more  her  slave  than  ever. 

Barney's  extraordinary  infatuation  with  Mabel  did  not  blind  him  to 
the  consequences  of  withdrawing  his  girls  from  the  Catholic  care  of  Miss 
MacNamara  and  transplanting  them  to  what  Father  Quin,  and  Molly 
too,  probably  would  consider  a  hothouse  for  Hades ;  still  he  resolved  to 
brave  his  wife's  tongue  and  his  priest's  frown,  and  a  hotter  purgatory  in 
reversion,  to  give  "  his  gurls"  the  benefit  of  the  training  of  "  a  raal  lady;" 
and  such  a  lady  !  We  may  as  well  say  here,  that  as  far  at  least  as  this 
world  was  concerned  all  his  expectations  were  more  than  answered. 
Father  Quin  and  Molly  paid  him  a  good  deal  of  purgatory  down,  and 
promised  him  the  balance,  and  a  large  balance,  hereafter.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mabel  took  such  exceeding  pains  with  the  two  girls  (who,  to  begin 
with,  were  far  the  quickest  in  her  charge),  that  both  became  successively 
monitors,  pupil-teachers,  assistant  mistresses,  and  eventually  mistresses 
of  the  best  schools  in  their  respective  districts.  They  repaid  Mabel  with 
a  Celtic  devotion  almost  religious  in  its  reverence  and  intensity.  But 
to  return  to  Barney.  On  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  school  under 
Mabel,  he  himself  led  Norah  and  Kathleen  like  lambs  to  the  shambles  of 
their  souls,  and  ventured  to  look  in  to  greet  Mabel  and  see  how  she 
fared.  There  wasn't  a  score  of  girls  in  the  schools.  His  heart  was  hot 
within  him,  and  he  raged  furiously,  and  not  altogether  without  reason, 
against  the  swinishness  of  the  Saxon  generally,  and  of  the  Wefbonians  in 
particular.  "  They  care  for  nothing  they  can't  put  in  their  bellies  or 
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pockets,"  he  soliloquised,  as  he  led  the  "  bashte "  from  the  schooldoor. 
"  To  ate  and  dhrink  and  get  brass,  that's  all  their  business  in  the  worruld. 
Begor,  it's  a  pig's  business,  shwillin'  and  shwallowin'  and  gettin'  fat.  And 
they'll  talk  of  the  '  low  Irish,'  bad  luck  to  them  !  I'll  be  bound  a  cab- 
bage thinks  a  rose  low  because  it  can't  be  biled."  Barney  had  both  illus- 
trations before  him  in  his  cart,  for  he  was  in  the  transition  stage  between 
a  greengrocer  and  a  florist,  having  a  very  pretty  garden  of  his  own  now, 
not  far  from  S.  George's,  that  is,  at  the  best  side  of  "Wefton.  This  gar- 
den was  the  saving  of  him.  If  teetotalism  made  him  a  gardener,  on  the 
other  hand  gardening  kept  him  teetotal  (employing  his  vacant  hours) 
and  both  made  him  prosperous.  He  felt  that  he  owed  all  to  Mabel,  and 
burned  to  pay  any  part  of  the  debt.  He  saw  a  chance  of  paying  a  very 
little  of  it  to-day,  by  going  round  as  a  "  persuader  "  in  the  disguise  of  a 
greengrocer.  He  had  at  least  one  qualification  for  the  post,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Weftonians.  Instead,  therefore,  of  urging  in  Mabel's 
favour  what  would  have  weight  with  himself,  her  gentleness,  cultivation, 
and  refinement,  he  simply  said  nothing  of  these  things,  since  they  cared 
for  none  of  these  things  ;  but  invented  for  her  without  scruple  a  qualifi- 
cation to  which  she  had  no  claim  whatever,  but  which  alone  would  tell 
with  Weftonians.  He  decided  to  give  her  a  salary  of  3001.  a  year.  He 
would  have  given  her  5001.  a  year,  but  he  feared  that  salary  would  have 
sounded  incredible  to  them,  even  if  ascribed  to  a  pothouse-keeper,  so  he 
had  to  content  himself  with  2001.  less.  It  was  a  weak  point  in  Barney's 
character,  as  in  the  character  of  his  countrymen  generally,  that  he  had 
little  scruple  about  any  lie  and  no  scruple  about  a  beneficent  lie.  This 
lie,  then,  he  introduced  diplomatically  and  incidentally  here  and  there  in 
each  street  (always  choosing  a  gossip  for  his  confidant),  with  such  effect, 
that  before  evening  the  conversation  over  every  clothes'  line  was  about 
the  new  missus  of  S.  George's  and  her  61.  a  week  of  a  wage.  If  Barney 
could  have  described  Mabel  as  she  was,  or  even  as  he  imagined  her,  and  if 
his  description  had  been  implicitly  accepted,  he  would  have  won  for  her 
nothing  like  the  respect  which  his  report  as  to  her  salary  secured.  It 
not  only  brought  children  in  shoals  to  the  school  (all  accompanied  by 
their  mothers,  eager  to  see  a  missus  possessed  of  such  virtue) ;  but  it 
made  them  while  there  as  respectful  as  it  is  possible  for  a  West  Riding 
child  to  be. 

In  fact,  Mabel  owed  the  very  fair  start  she  made  more  to  Barney's 
lie  than  to  all  other  causes  put  together.  Once  fairly  started,  however, 
she  owed  her  extraordinary  success  to  herself  and  to  an  exemplary  assis- 
tant mistress  Mr.  Woodward  secured  for  her.  "  Anybody  can  make 
things,  but  the  real  art  is  to  make  things  make  themselves,"  says  Kings- 
ley  ;  a  wise  and  deep  Darwinian  saying,  which  we  venture  to  change  and 
apply  to  teaching.  "  Anybody  can  teach  children,  but  the  real  art  is  to 
teach  children  to  teach  themselves ;  "  and  thia  Mabel  attempted  with  a 
success  which  was  striking,  considering  the  dense  material  she  had  to 
deal  with,  and  the  short  time  it  was  in  her  hands.  She  taught,  and 
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taught  her  teachers  to  teach  the  children  rather  by  head  than  by  heart, 
making  the  memory  a  mere  baggage  animal  to  carry  food  for  the  intellect 
on  its  march.  To  this  end  she  abolished,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  use  of 
all  textbooks ;  teaching  rules  <tc.  orally  in  varied  words  and  ways,  that 
the  child's  intelligence  might  not  be  droned  to  sleep  by  a  sing-song  set  of 
words  which  lost  all  meaning  through  repeated  repetition.  The  system 
repaid  the  patience  it  cost  by  the  interest  it  excited.  It  is  harder  to 
learn  the  piano  than  the  barrel-organ,  but  the  piano,  when  learned,  is 
the  more  interesting  of  the  two  instruments  to  play. 

As  for  the  success  of  the  system  it  surpassed  Miss  Tubbs'  calculation 
(based,  by  the  way,  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  Mr.  "Woodward  would 
be  the  Inspector,  whereas  he  was  invariably,  and  for  obvious  reasons, 
Mr.  Randal).  Mabel  passed  98  per  cent.,  and  earned  almost  the  highest 
possible  grant,  and  S.  George's  Girls'  School  was  singled  out  in  the 
general  report  of  the  Inspector  as  an  example  of  the  perfection  to  which 
a  national  school  could  be  brought. 

But  her  best  work  was  not  appreciable  by  H.M.  Inspector.  She  seemed 
to  put  the  children  through  a  process  analogous  to  that  by  which  the 
first  millionaire  of  Wefton  made  his  fortune.  He  succeeded  in  transform- 
ing the  coarse  refuse  of  coarse  goat's  hair  into  a  soft  and  fine  and  glossy 
cloth.  Mabel  similarly  transformed  Wefton  girls.  She  made  them  more 
than  decent,  even  modest,  and  in  many  cases  really  refined.  She  taught 
them  manners  at  once  respectful  and  self-respecting ;  and,  better  still, 
principles  which  kept  alight  and  alive  in  the  foul  air  of  a  factory.  To 
have  been  brought  up  in  S.  George's  Girls'  School  became  a  certificate  of 
conduct  and  character,  and  a  certificate  which  in  most  cases  had  no  need 
to  be  produced,  as  it  expressed  itself  in  the  bearing  of  a  girl  who  had 
passed  through  Mabel's  hands.  As  for  thesa  girls  themselves,  they  loved 
her  through  life  with  a  heartiness  and  a  constancy  characteristic  of 
West  Riding  folk. 

In  these  respects  Mabel  more  than  justified  Lawley's  expectations. 
Nor  was  he  wrong  either  as  to  her  liking  for  the  life.  No  other  calling 
open  to  women  would  have  so  suited  her,  and,  as  he  truly  said,  with  one's 
work,  as  with  one's  clothes,  the  first  thing  is  the  fit.  Neither  the  work 
nor  the  children  were  interesting  in  themselves,  but  she  made  both  in- 
teresting, and  so  shared  the  good  she  did — for  it  is,  of  course,  true,  not  of 
mercy  only,  but  of  all  other  beneficence — 

It  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

Lastly — Miss  Tubbs  notwithstanding — Mabel  was  as  independent  as  she 
cared  to  be.  She  was  quite  right  in  expecting  Miss  Tubbs  to  be  as 
tolerable  as  any  other  vicar.  Miss  Tubbs  took  to  her,  first  as  a  protegee, 
but  at  last  as  a  daughter.  She  got  so  to  love  her  that  a  day  must  not 
pass  without  her  coming  to  the  school,  or  Mabel  going  to  "  The  Elms." 
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She  got  so  to  love  her,  indeed,  that  at  last  she  would  allow  her  to  correct 
Mark  and  Maggot.  Mark,  we  may  say  in  passing,  kissed  the  rod,  was 
consumed  with  a  secret  and  absorbing  passion  for  Mabel,  and,  to  his 
aunt's  amazement,  would  fetch  and  carry  for  her,  and  follow  her  about 
like  a  dog.  There  was  some  soul  of  goodness  in  that  young  ruffian 
which  Mabel  distilled. 

On  the  other  hand,  against  all  this  was  to  be  set  Mr.  Gant.  Of 
course  he  didn't  keep  his  promise  to  hold  aloof  from  the  school.  How 
could  he  ?  Of  course,  too,  Mabel  never  complained  of  his  breach  of 
promise  to  Miss  Tubbs.  She  was  the  last  girl  in  the  world  to  do  any- 
thing so  undignified.  Not  that  there  was  much  merit  in  her  mag- 
nanimity, for  she  had  at  her  command  a  manner  with  which  she  veiled 
herself,  as  with  a  mosquito  curtain,  against  the  petty  and  pestering  im- 
pertinences of  that  gentleman.  In  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  Mr.  Gant 
had  more  than  once  attempted  with  her  one  of  his  flippant  flirtations, 
but  on  each  occasion  he  was  made  to  feel  foolish — a  feeling  as  rare  as  it 
was  becoming  in  him.  Now,  however,  she  was  at  his  mercy,  and  he 
would  be  merciful.  He  would  condescend  to  notice  her,  patronise  her, 
and  even  flirt  with  her,  of  course  in  an  official  fashion,  and  at  a  discreet 
distance.  Accordingly,  as  Barney  was  leaving,  Mr.  Gant  was  entering 
the  school  on  the  day  of  Mabel's  instalment. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Masters  1  Hope  you'll  like  the  placa,  I'm 
sure." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  shall  like  it." 

"You'll  not  find  me  hard  to  please.  There  are  just  one  or  two 
things  I  am  very  particular  about,  which  I'm  sure  you'll  attend  to,  Miss 
Masters.  There's  the  manners  of  the  children.  Really  they  don't  seem 
to  have  any  manners — any  idea  of  respect  for  others,  you  know." 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  which  is  nevertheless  attested  by  the  proverbs 
of  all  countries,  that  we  are  the  first  and  worst  to  denounce  in  others  the 
fault  to  which  we  are  most  given  ourselves.  We  not  only — 

Compound  for  sins  "we  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  \re  have  no  mind  to, 

but  we  compound  for  sins  we  are  inclined  to  by  damning  those  who 
have  a  mind  to  them.  "  Ugh ! "  says  Death  to  the  man  with  his  throat  cut ; 
"  ugh,  how  ugly  you  are  !  "  The  Catalan  version  of  a  worldwide  proverb. 

"  Really,  they  don't  seem  to  have  any  manners,  any  idea  of  respect 
for  others,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Gant,  standing  with  his  hat  on  before 
Mabel.  "  Not  for  their  priest  even  !  And  then,  there's  another  thing  I 
should  like  set  right — those  clogs  !  I  wish  they  could  be  got  not  to 
come  to  school  in  clogs.  I  can  hardly  hear  myself  speak  sometimes, 
they  make  such  a  clatter." 

"  They  should  be  taught  to  put  off  their  shoes  from  off  their  feet  in 
your  presence,  Vicar,"  said  Miss  Tubbs,  who,  coming  also  to  see  Mabel 
installed,  had  the  sound  of  her  approach  drowned  by  the  clogs  in  ques- 
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tion.  Mr.  Gant,  looking  very  confused,  at  once  took  off  his  hat  and 
muttered  something  about  wishing  to  see  if  Miss  Masters  wanted  any- 
thing. 

"  Remember  your  bargain,  Vicar,"  said  the  generalissimo.  "  Miss 
Masters  would  accept  the  school  only  on  the  condition  that  you  kept 
out  of  it." 

This  was  strong,  and  made  Mabel  uncomfortable ;  but  she  little  knew 
Mr.  Gant.  He  was  not  in  the  least  made  uncomfortable,  for  he  was  cer- 
tain that  if  Mabel  said  so  she  didn't  mean  it,  and  couldn't  mean  it,  but  felt 
bound  to  say  it  either  to  please  Miss  Tubbs,  or  as  the  protest  of  a  prude. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Gant  visited  the  school  whenever  he  felt  secure  against 
surprise  by  Miss  Tubbs,  and  as  Mabel  never  condescended  to  complain  of 
his  visits,  he  of  course  assumed  that  she  enjoyed  them.  But  they  were 
not  enjoyable.  The  stupidity  of  the  man  was  maddening.  It  was  not 
the  torpid  and  unobtrusive  stupidity  of  a  slug,  but  the  fretfxil  stupidity 
of  a  bluebottle,  which  will  buzz  about  you  and  light  upon  you  with  no 
more  idea  of  its  being  offensive  after  the  hundredth  time  you  have  hit 
out  at  it  than  after  the  first.  As  he  was  practising  the  art  of  extempore 
preaching,  he  experimented  upon  the  vile  bodies  of  the  Sunday  and  Day 
Schools.  He  would  get  up  into  the  desk  in  the  day  school  at  the  hour 
set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  and  harangue  the  little  children  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  chiefly  upon  their  duty  to  the  Church,  whom, 
as  he  called  it  "  she,"  the  children  identified  with  Miss  Tubbs  ;  and  upon 
the  sin  of  schism,  which  they  generally  understood  to  be  not  curtseying 
to  Mr.  Gant  with  their  arms  looped  to  their  shoulders.  Then  he  would 
descend  from  the  rostrum  and  buzz  about  Mabel,  for  whom  he  had  two 
manners,  the  pompous  and  the  flippant ;  the  latter  specially  nauseous, 
since  it  was  employed  for  flirtation.  These  two  manners  often  followed 
each  other,  for  the  pompous  was  used  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  flippant 
when  Mabel  succeeded  in  putting  the  latter  to  flight  by  such  a  snub  as 
even  be  was  forced  to  feel.  When,  however,  as  more  usually  happened, 
no  snub  could  pierce  the  triple  brass  of  his  armour,  Mabel  set  the  children 
to  sing,  and  the  singing  of  untrained  Yorkshire  children  is  like  the  sing- 
ing of  Scott  and  his  brothers,  which  called  forth  the  remonstrance  of 
their  neighbour,  Lady  Gumming,  "  who  sent  to  beg  that  the  boys  might 
not  be  all  flogged  precisely  at  the  same  hour,  as,  though  she  had  no  doubt 
the  punishment  was  deserved,  the  noise  was  really  terrible." 

Whether  flippant  or  pompous,  Mr.  Gant  was  offensively  patronising 
for  the  first  fortnight  of  Mabel's  engagement,  but  after  that  he  was 
meeker  and  more  subdued  from  a  characteristic  cause.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  great  local  light  to  preach  for  his  schools,  Bishop 
Bussell,  Vicar  of  Widcross.  Dr.  Bussell,  sometime  Bishop  of  Blefuscu, 
was  one  of  those  devoted  and  devout  missionary  prelates  now  in  Eng- 
land, who,  having  worked  some  years  in  exile,  have  at  last  gone  home  to 
their  reward.  No  one  could  know  Bishop  Bussell  for  five  minutes  with- 
out learning  how  his  health  had  been  so  shattered  by  hard  and  heroic 
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work  in  the  deadly  climate  of  Blefuscu  as  to  necessitate  his  return  to 
England,  and  his  undertaking  here  the  charge  of  a  parish  as  popu- 
lous as  his  late  diocese.  Yet  this  sphere  is  not  wide  enough  for  the 
energy  left  still  unconsumed  by  the  fevers  of  Blefuscu.  "Whenever  talk 
is  to  be  reported,  there  Bishop  Bussell  is  sure  to  be  heard ;  and  the 
chances  are,  that  as  he  was  rewarded  for  quitting  his  post  in  Blefuscu  by 
a  large  living  in  England,  he  will  be  rewarded  for  the  neglect  of  his  liv- 
ing in  England  by  a  canonry,  deanery,  or  bishopric.  This  ubiquitous 
dignitary  Mr.  Gant  succeeded  in  netting,  and  was  proud  of  the  not  very 
difficult  achievement.  He  boasted  about  it  to  everyone,  and  not  least 
to  Mabel.  He  even  promised  her  that  he  would,  if  possible,  bring  him 
to  the  school  and  let  her  see  him,  and,  perhaps,  talk  to  him,  or  at  least 
hear  him  talk.  Mabel  had  in  her  pocket  at  the  time  an  invitation  to 
meet  the  great  man  at  dinner  at  Miss  Tubbs',  where  he  was  to  stay,  of 
which,  of  course,  she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  Mr.  Gant.  In- 
deed Miss  Tubbs  had  insisted  not  only  on  her  accepting  the  invitation, 
but  on  her  staying  overnight  at  "  The  Elms,"  whence  she  would  be  driven 
to  school  the  next  morning. 

Accordingly,  the  first  thing  that  struck  Mr.  Gant's  amazed  eyes  as  he 
entered  the  drawing-room  of  "  The  Elms"  was  the  spectacle  of  Bishop 
Bussell  and  Miss  Masters  seated  side  by  side  on  the  sofa,  deep  in  the  subject 
of  the  fevers  of  Blefuscu.  Even  he  could  not  help  feeling  foolish  at  the 
recollection  of  his  patronising  and  preposterous  promise  made  that  morn- 
ing to  treat  Miss  Masters  to  a  sight  of  the  right  reverend  prelate.  Mabel, 
however,  betrayed  no  recollection  of  it  in  her  manner  as  she  shook  hands 
with  him  with  her  usual  chilling  composure,  and  immediately  resumed 
her  conversation  with  the  Bishop.  "  Will  Miss  Tubbs  make  me  take  her 
in  to  dinner  ? "  was  his  next  mortifying  thought.  Miss  Tubbs,  however,  was 
the  last  person  to  do  anything  so  cruel.  She  sent  Mabel  in  with  a 
gentleman — the  most  perfect  gentleman  of  the  clergy  of  her  acquaintance 
— Archdeacon  Rolfe.  Mr.  Gant's  next  subject  of  meditation  was  charac- 
teristic. "  What  would  the  Bishop  and  the  Archdeacon  think  if  they 
knew  that  they  were  tricked  into  honouring  a  national  schoolmis- 
tress 1  "  But  neither  was  he  left  long  in  suspense  as  to  this.  When 
the  ladies  had  withdrawn  he  overheard  Archdeacon  Holfe  confiding  to 
Mr.  Mills  his  opinion  of  Mabel  as  the  most  fascinating  young  lady  he 
had  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  and  his  deep  sympathy  with  her  in 
reverses  which  forced  her  into  the  drudgery  of  teaching  a  national  school. 
While,  next  morning,  as  he  was  returning  from  an  early  wedding,  Mr. 
Gant  came  upon  Miss  Masters  being  handed  out  of  Miss  Tubbs'  carriage 
at  the  school  door  by  Bishop  Bussell,  who  was  on  his  way  to  a  Missionary 
breakfast.  Mr.  Gant  took  the  lesson  to  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
MR.  SAGAR  BECOMES  A  MAN  OF  BUSINESS. 

IN  the  last  chapter  we  have  summarised  Mabel's  work  and  success  as  a 
national  schoolmistress,  since  we  do  not  mean  to  recur  to  that  side  of  her 
life.  She  had  other  interests  and  troubles  than  those  of  the  school,  for 
which  we  wish  to  save  up  the  patience  of  the  reader. 

The  first  thing  that  helped  her  to  realise  fully  their  ruin  was  the 
sale  of  the  "  Grange  "  and  its  furniture.  It  was  a  sharp  wrench  to  have 
to  leave  a  home  consecrated  by  all  her  memories  of  her  mother  and  by  a 
thousand  associations  which,  if  sad  for  the  most  part,  were  like  far-off 
and  plaintive  music,  sweet  in  their  sadness.  The  sale  of  the  furniture 
of  a  lifelong  home  affects  us  almost  like  the  dismemberment  of  the  body 
of  one  dear  to  us  in  life  by  cold,  callous,  calculating,  professional  hands. 

Mabel's  dearest  treasures,  however,  were  not  submitted  to  this 
desecration.  The  day  before  the  auction  Bob  Sagar  called  upon  Mr. 
Slagg,  the  auctioneer,  to  negotiate  for  the  buying  in  of  the  books  and 
furniture  of  the  "  nursery  "  and  of  the  study.  Mr.  Slagg's  countenance 
fell.  If  the  gent  had  been  two  hours  sooner,  he  (Mr.  Slagg)  might 
have  stimulated  a  brisk  bidding  between  him  and  the  other  gent  for  all 
the  furniture  of  the  study  and  most  of  that  of  the  "  nursery." 

"  Very  sorry,  sir,"  said  Mr.  'Slagg  sincerely,  "every  stick  and  leaf  in 
the  study's  sold,  and  best  part  of  the  things  in  the  ground  floor  sitting- 
room  likewise." 

Mr.  Slagg,  however,  cheered  up  when  Mr.  Sagar  appeared  bent  on 
buying  something,  and  was  still  further  comforted  by  his  buying  a  great 
deal.  In  fact,  more  furniture  was  bought  in  than  could  conveniently  be 
stowed  away  in  Mabel's  new  and  much  humbler  home,  a  cottage  near 
the  school.  Mabel  was  so  certain  that  Mr.  Sagar  was  the  purchaser 
that  she  had  ventured  to  put  the  question  to  him  point  blank,  thinking 
the  risk  of  his  embarrassment  through  her  being  mistaken  infinitesimal. 

"No  such  luck,"  said  Bob  regretfully.  "There  was  some  fellow 
before  me.  I  thought  you  might  have  employed  him,  and  he  left  me 
little  to  buy.  He  bought  in  every  stick  and  book  in  the  study,  and 
most  of  the  '  nursery  '  things." 

"  I  knew  it  was  you,"  said  Mabel  warmly,  taking  a  part  for  the 
whole,  and  the  will  for  the  deed.  "  I  hoped  it  was  you.  I  can  bear 
being  under  an  obligation  to  you,  Mr.  Sagar ;  "  a  very  grateful  and 
gratifying  acknowledgment  to  Bob. 

"  You  don't  owe  much  of  it  to  me,  Mabel.     I  wonder  who  it  was  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  know,"  said  Mabel  meditatively  and  hesitatingly. 

"  Who  1     Miss  Tubbs  ?  " 

Mabel  shook  her  head.  "  No,  not  Miss  Tubbs.  I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Lawlcy." 
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"  What !  the  parson  in  mufti  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  he  has  been  like  a  brother  to  me  since  my  troubles." 

Bob  liked  not  the  relationship.  These  confounded  parsons,  being 
half  women  themselves,  knew  all  the  weak  places  in  the  fortress. 
Kneeshaw  was  bad  enough,  but  here  was  this  other  padre,  Lawley, 
elbowing  himself  between  him  (Bob)  and  Mabel. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  was  rather  a  liberty  1  " 

"A.  liberty?  In  the  way  he  has  done  it,  if  it  is  he?  Besides,  Mr. 
Lawley  couldn't  take  a  liberty." 

This  was  conclusive.  Woman's  logic,  like  faith,  is  of  course  not 
against,  but  above  reason. 

"  I  wish  you'd  let  me  arrange  with  him,  Mabel." 

"  Do  you  mean  pay  him  back,  Mr.  Sagar  ?  "  asked  she  in  some  con- 
sternation. 

"  Yes  ;  as  your  guardian,  you -know." 

"  But  it  mayn't  have  been  he,  after  all.  Besides,  Mr.  Sagar,  you 
wouldn't  like  it  yourself,  would  you  ?  You  wouldn't  like,  I  mean,  to  be 
paid  back  yourself  for  all  your  great  kindness  to  me  ?  " 

"  You've  taken  care  that  there  isn't  much  to  pay  back,"  growled 
Bob.  "  But  even  if  there  was,  it's  a  very  different  thing,  because  your 
mother  made  you  my  ward,  Mabel,  and  I've  a  right  to  look  after  you  ; 
but  I  don't  see  what  right  Mr.  Lawley  has  to  interfere  in  your  affairs." 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,"  said  Mabel,  smiling  at 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Sagar,  of  all  people,  being  for  confining  generosity  in 
conventional  fetters.  "  Generosity  has  its  own  generous  laws,  and 
Mr.  Lawley  has  kept  within  them  in  doing  this — if  he  has  done  it — by 
stealth.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  Of  course  you  think  so,  Mr.  Sagar.  By 
what  right  were  you  so  generous  to  my  mother  ?  "  laying  her  hand  on  Mr. 
Sagar's  great  brown  fist  which  rested  clenched  on  the  knee  nearest  her  as 
they  sat  side  by  side  on  the  "  nursery  "  sofa  which  had  been  transported 
to  the  sitting-room  of  the  cottage. 

"  There's  no  use  arguing  with  a  woman,"  said  Bob,  feeling  himself 
beaten  in  argument,  taking  the  little  hand  in  his,  and  looking  into  the 
grey  eyes,  whose  expression  seemed  always  to  accompany  her  words  like 
exquisite  music.  "  If  you  like  being  under  an  obligation  to  Mr.  Lawley 
there's  nothing  more  to  be  said ; "  taking,  however,  all  pettishness  out  of 
the  words  by  the  pleasant  manner  in  whicli  he  uttered  them. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  Is  it  very  mean  of  me,  or  very  generous  ?  I  think  it's 
very  generous  of  me  to  forgive  both  you  and  him  all  you  have  done  for 
me  and  all  you  have  been  to  me." 

"  No ;  you've  not  been  generous,  or  even  just,  to  me,  Mabel,"  said  Bob, 
"  or  you  would  have  given  me  what  your  mother  left  me — the  care  of  you." 
"  Dear  Mr.  Sagar,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  Do  you  think  I 
could  bear  to  be  a  burden  to  you  when  I  can  do  something  for  myself? 
I  should  be  miserable.  And  for  the  rest,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  I  really 
think  you  are  most  unreasonable  in  expecting  me  to  give  you  more 
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trouble  than  I  have  done.  I  have  given  you  all  the  trouble  I  could 
think  of;  letters,  lawyers,  house-agents,  auctioneers,  bills,  butchers, 
bakers,  everything.  Haven't  1 1 " 

She  certainly  had.  Bob  had  become  a  man  of  bustle  and  business  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  had  developed,  he  considered,  extraordinary 
administrative  and  financial  abilities. 

"  The  great  secret  of  business,"  he  said  to  Mabel — with  an  air  which 
would  have  become  the  communication  of  the  discovery  of  the  philo- 
sopher's stone — "  the  great  secret  of  business  is  to  have  everything 
down  in  black  and  white.  Then  you  have  them."  "  Them,"  i.e.  the 
tradesmen  &c.,  who  would  be  awed  into  honesty  by  being  compelled 
to  the  extraordinary  practice  of  furnishing  written  bills.  In  truth  the 
practice  was  extraordinary  to  Bob,  whose  own  tradesmen  never  had 
to  trouble  him  with  bills  or  receipts  either.  He  would  pay  at  the  time, 
or  the  next  time  he  was  in  the  shop  or  neighbourhood,  and  would 
never  suspect  that  he  was  being  charged  too  much,  or  twice  over,  or  for 
things  he  had  never  got,  as  he  often  was.  But  it  was  different  with 
Mabel's  affairs.  Here  he  must  be  lynx-eyed  and  serpent-witted. 
Accordingly,  he  now  took  the  extreme  and  extraordinary  precaution  of 
having  every  bill  in  black  and  white,  receipted,  stamped,  and  dated. 
Yet  the  security  even  of  this  system  was  not  perfect.  No  doubt  the 
singular  and  awful  ordeal  would  have  something  of  the  solemnising 
effect  of  the  administration  of  an  oath  in  a  court  of  justice  on  the 
tradesmen  subjected  to  it;  but  even  this  effect  might  wear  away  in 
time,  and  as  Bob  was  nearly  sure  to  lose  the  receipt,  it  might  almost  as 
well  not  have  been  set  down  in  black  and  white.  His  loss  of  the  receipt, 
however,  by  no  means  involved  loss  of  his  faith  in  it,  or  in  his  discovery 
of  the  soul  and  secret  of  business.  Even  to  Mr.  Broughton,  the  attorney, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  communicate  it  with  a  knowing  nod  and 
wink  as  he  was  exacting  a  receipt  from  him. 

"  Take  my  advice,  Mr.  Broughton,  and  have  everything  down  in 
black  and  white." 

Like  most  of  our  greatest  inventors,  however,  Bob  profited  little  by 
his  brilliant  discovery,  for,  as  he  omitted  himself  to  set  down  in  black 
and  white  the  sums  he  had  disbursed,  and  as  he  could  not  find  one  in  ten 
of  the  receipts  so  set  down  when  he  came  to  look  for  them,  he  couldn't,  tell 
whom  or  what  he  had  paid  at  the  end  of  a  month.  As  far  as  Mabel  was 
concerned  this  was  all  right;  for,  as  she  insisted  on  a  settlement,  and  a 
settlement  in  full,  Bob  could  produce  with  a  safe  conscience  his  tithe  of 
receipts  and  assure  her  with  evident  sincerity  that  these  were  all  he  had. 

But  what  if  those  tradesmen  whose  receipts  he  had  lost  were  to  send 
in  their  bills  again  to  Mabel  1  You  see  his  discovery  had  made  Bob 
suspicious.  Of  what  use  was  his  discovery,  if  tradesmen  were  not  rogues  1 
Therefore  tradesmen  must  be  rogues.  The  discoverer  of  a  cure  for  a 
certain  disease  is  sure  to  discover  simultaneously  that  half  the  world  are 
so  diseased.  And  by  astonishing  coincidences,  a  vast  number  of  such 
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simultaneous  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the '  domains  of  politics  and 
of  theology.  Bob's  discovery,  then,  naturally  made  him  suspicious, 
and  having  given  Mabel  strict  injunctions  to  refer  all  claims  to  him,  he 
invested  in  a  ponderous  ledger,  in  which  he  put  two  or  three  entries 
here  and  there,  so  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  leaves  as  to  need  an  hour's 
search  to  find  them,  and  this  he  took  down  solemnly  to  conscience- 
smite  the  creditors  who  subsequently  applied  to  him. 

"  Ah,  let  me  see,"  he  would  say,  "  I  make  it  a  rule  to  put  down 
everything  in  black  and  white."  Then  he  would  lift  down  the  intimi- , 
dating  ledger,  and  looking  the  creditor  through  and  through  would  ask : 
"  What  name  did  you  say  1  Sugden  1  S ;  "  and  after  a  rattle  of  leaves 
and  another  insupportable  glance,  would  exclaim  in  an  accent  of 
astonishment  and  reprobation,  with  his  finger  resting  on  an  imaginary 
entry,  "  Not  been  paid  before,  Mr.  Sugden  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  Mr.  Sugden  would  reply  briskly,  not  disconcerted  in  the 
least.  Whereupon  Bob's  voice  and  manner,  without  the  slightest 
gradation  or  preparation,  would  drop  from  shocked  astonishment  to 
perfect  confidence. 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Sugden,  here  you  are." 

But,  indeed,  Bob  was  always  making  some  brilliant  discovery  or 
other  which  he  would  often  run  to  death  and  replace  in  a  week.  For 
the  time  being,  however,  he  did  not  so  much  possess  it  as  it  possessed 
him.  He  must  communicate  it  to  everyone,  even  to  those  whose  very 
profession  it  was  to  master  it.  He  "would  tell  a  doctor  that  "the  secret 
of  happiness  lay  in  the  stomach,"  or  try  to  pei-suade  a  parson  "  to  take 
things  easy,"  or  advise  a  lawyer  "always  to  count  his  change."  The 
discovery,  whatever  it  was,  was  new  to  Bob,  and  therefore  must  be  new 
to  everyone.  We  have  even  overheard  him,  as  we  stood  on  the  steps  of 
the  "  Queen,"  giving  this  necessary  advice  to  a  postman  whose  emaciated 
appearance  he  was  commiserating,  and  who  pleaded  guilty  to  being 
"  bad  in  his  inside."  "  If  I  were  you,  my  man,  I  should  take  a  walk 
every  morning  before  breakfast.  Nothing  like  it  for  the  digestion."  The 
postman,  we  thought,  didn't  look  pleased.  Indeed,  Bob  himself  seemed 
to  perceive  his  offence  and  its  cause,  for  he  sent  the  man  away  appeased 
with  another  tip  in  the  less  equivocal  shape  of  half  a  crown.  For  Bob 
was  Irish  both  in  the  thoughtlessness  with  which  he  would  blurt  out 
the  first  thing  in  his  head,  and  in  the  quickness  and  kindness  with  which 
he  would  perceive  and  atone  for  the  offence  it  often  gave.  Sometimes,  it 
is  true,  the  advice  which  Bob  would  incontinently  let  fly  was  irreparable 
and  would  cover  him  with  shame  and  confusion ;  when,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Meekins, 

A  little,  round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God, 

came  to  condole  with  Mabel,  but  as  usual  with  him  condoled  only  with 
himself,  on  the  immense  amount  of  work  he  had  to  do,  on  the  neglect 
of  his  godless  predecessor,  Mr.  Bray,  on  the  prevalence  of  Dissent, 
especially  in  its  Baptist  form,  and  on  the  general  activity  of  the  evil 
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one  in  all  directions  in  his  parish,  Bob,  who  was  a. Unitarian,  rattled  out 
his  panacea  with  his  accustomed  glibness  : 

"  You  should  join  us,  Mr.  Meekins ;  we  don't  keep  a  devil  at  all." 

Mabel,  though  shocked  herself,  and  shocked  by  the  shock  to  Mr. 
Meekins,  couldn't  help  a  smile  at  this  presentation  of  Satan  as  a  kind  of 
dog  whom  you  might  keep  or  drown  at  will.  Mr.  Meekins,  however, 
took  mortal  offence  and  rose  at  once  to  leave,  cutting  Bob  in  the  act. 
Bob  was  equally  ready  with  a  mode  of  exorcism  for  the  MacGucken 
when  he  and  Lawley  became  intimate,  as  they  soon  did.  Lawley,  after 
a  walk,  had  brought  him  home  to  a  meagre  meal  provided  by  the 
grudging  MacGucken,  supplemented,  however,  with  excellent  wine  and 
cigars.  The  host,  in  apologising  for  the  repast,  took  occasion  to  describe 
the  MacGucken's  odious  characteristics. 

"  I  should  sack  her,"  said  Bob,  taking  his  cigar  from  his  mouth  and 
using  it  to  emphasise  this  recondite  advice. 

Lawley  explained  how  this  was  easier  said  than  done. 

"  Try  ratting,"  said  Bob  with  a  knowing  nod. 

Lawley  replied  that  he  had  thought  of  that,  understanding  Bob  to 
mean  migrating. 

O  O 

"  That's  your  tip,"  said  Bob,  encouraged  into  slang  by  the  success  of 
his  suggestion. 

"  I  tried  it  when  I  was  a  boy  on  an  old  cook  who  brained  a  ferret  of 
mine  she  found  in  her  bed.  She  was  off  in  a  week,  faith.  We  had  the 
hunt  always  in  the  meat  cellar ;  but  you  might  have  it  anywhere,"  said 
Bob,  casting  a  critical  eye  round  the  dining-room  to  take  in  its  fitness 
for  the  purpose.  "  You  might  give  a  young  rat  the  run  of  the  house 
with  a  good  dog,  then  she  would  never  know  where  it  might  turn  up, 
bed  or  board.  You  see  if  it  doesn't  fetch  her,"  with  an  eloquent  wink. 

From  these  specimens  of  unconsidered  counsel  it  will  be  seen  that 
Bob  was  what  so  many  Irishmen  are  through  life — a  boy.  Not  dull  in 
brain  or  feeling,  quick  rather,  but  quicker  still  in  tongue. 

But  to  return  from  this  long  digression.  Bob,  as  we  say,  was  riding 
now  the  hobby  of  business  furiously.  He  had  made  an  inventory  of  the 
furniture  of  the  Grange  (as  a  check  on  that  of  Mr.  Slagg's  assistant) 
which  would,  doubtless,  have  been  invaluable  if  it  had  been  coherent. 
He,  however,  followed,  so  to  speak,  the  order  of  nature,  setting  things 
down  in  black  and  white  faithfully  as  they  came  under  his  eye,  as  thus  : 
"One  sofa,  two  antimacassars,  one  coalbox,  a  chimneypiece  gimcrack, 
one  timepiece,  another  gimcrack,  one  desk  or  workbox,  Yorkshire  Past 
awl  Present,  four  vols.,  a  thing  like  a  small  punkah,  one  vase,  one 
leather  mat,  one  table,  eight  chairs,  one  fender,  do.  poker,  do.  tongs,  do. 
shovel,  one  Parian  bust  of  a  young  woman,  do.  of  a  young  man,  one 
carpet,  one  rug,  five  pictures,  one  ottoman,  one  Pilgrim's  Progress  (by  John 
Bunyan),  two  spill-holders,  one  pier-glass,  one  paper-knife,  two  things  for 
holding  anything,  one  piano,  &c.  £c.  Mr.  Slagg's  assistant,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  dodge  him,  as  Bob  hinted  to  Mabel — for  Bob,  having  taken  to 
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dodges  took  to  suspecting  dodges — had  inventoried  the  things  in  an 
arbitrary  order  of  his  own,  skipping  confusedly  from  one  side  of  the  room 
to  the  other,  or  sometimes  even  from  one  room  to  another.  In  this  way 
Bob's  inventory,  of  which  he  was  naturally  proud  as  the  most  busi- 
ness-like thing  he  had  ever  done,  was  made  valueless,  at  least  as  a 
check  upon  that  compiled  by  Mr.  Slagg's  young  man.  But  Bob  could 
not  bear  that  it  should  be  altogether  valueless,  and  he  made  it  therefore 
the  groundwork  of  a  new  inventory  he  set  to  to  compile  of  the  translated 
furniture  in  the  cottage.  Mabel  urged  that  there  was  no  necessity,  or 
prospect  of  any  necessity,  for  this.  But  Bob,  having  old  material  to 
work  up,  and  having  discovered  in  himself  a  talent  for  compiling 
catalogues,  shrewdly  observed  that  "  It  was  as  well  to  have  everything 
down  in  black  and  white,  to  refer  to  when  a  servant  was  leaving."  And 
it's  only  fair  to  say  that  Bob's  inventory  was  a  perfect  security  against  a 
housemaid  walking  off  undetected  with  any  considerable  quantity  of 
furniture  concealed  about  her  person. 

But  Bob's  enthusiasm  for  business  was  not  only  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
artist  for  the  art  he  excels  in,  but  a  longing  to  do  something  or  anything 
for  Mabel,  to  whom  he  became  a  perfect  slave.  Having  finished  the 
inventory,  he  found  or  made  himself  as  much  work  as  a  plumber.  He 
had  to  put  down  carpets,  to  find  the  fittest  corners  for  sofas  &c.,  to  shift 
them  back  and  forward  into  ever  new  positions,  and  to  hang  the  pictures. 
When  Mr.  Gant  called  one  day  and  was  ushered  into  the  sitting-room  to 
wait  Mabel's  momently  expected  return,  he  found  Bob  high  on  steps 
with  his  coat  off,  hanging  a  portrait  af  Shelley  between  Keats  and  Burns, 
and  of  course  took  him  for  a  joiner. 

"  Too  stiff,  my  man,  too  stiff,"  said  Mr.  Gant  authoritatively,  alluding 
to  the  three  portraits  being  too  much  in  a  line.  Bob  looked  down  on 
his  cool  critic,  and  -revenged  himself  for  his  unflattering  mistake  after  his 
own  fashion. 

"  Shtiff,  is  he  1 "  said  Bob,  speaking  in  the  very  broadest  Clare  brogue. 
"  Ye'd  be  shtiff  enough  yereself  if  ye'd  been  hanging  as  long  as  he." 

Mr.  Gant  thought  he  would  consult  his  dignity  best  by  an  indignant 
silence. 

"  How  is  it  wid  him  now  1 "  asked  Bob  after  a  pause,  lowering  the 
portrait  two  or  three  inches.  "  Is  he  low  enough  for  ye?  There's  them 
thinks  nobody  low  enough  for  'em ;  there  is  so,"  sotto  voce,  but  not 
inaudibly. 

In  palliation  of  Bob's  having  recourse  to  the  kind  of  wit  current 
among  the  Dublin  cabmen,  we  must  explain  that  he  knew  Mr.  Gant,  not 
wisely  but  too  well,  as  a  preacher,  and  still  better  by  reputation  from 
Mabel's  account  of  him.  From  both  he  had  formed  an  extreme  dislike 
and  even  disgust  to  the  man,  to  which  he  took  the  opportunity  of  Mr. 
Gant's  mistake  to  give  whimsical  expression. 

"  Come,  my  man,  that  will  do,"  cried  Mr.  Gant,  boiling  with  rage, 
and  finding  silence  impossible  as  well  as  ineffective. 
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Bob  slowly  and  lumberingly  descended  the  steps,  looked  critically  for 
some  seconds  at  the  arrangement  of  the  portraits,  and  said  with 
judicial  calm  : 

"  Ay,  that  'ill  do.     Give  us  a  lift  wid  the  shteps,  will  ye  ?  " 
Mr.   Gant,  white  and  trembling — men  whose  dignity  is  based  on 
accidents  are  morbidly  sensitive  to  disrespect — strode  to  the  bell  and 
rang  it  furiously.     The  discreet  Jane  hurried  in. 

"  This — this  fellow  has  been  drinking ;  have  him  turned  out  at  once," 
stammered  Mr.  Gant. 

"  Ay,  which  1 "  said  Bob,  with  a  jovial  wink  to  Jane,  who  was  looking 
bewildered  from  one  gentleman  to  the  other. 

"  It's  Mr. "  began  Jane,  intending  to  enlighten  Mr.  Gant  about 

Mr.  Sagar. 

"  Gant  ? "  interrupted  Bob,  affecting  to  think  the  explanation 
addressed  to  him.  "  I  thought  it  must  be,"  in  a  by  no  means  compli- 
mentary tone.  "It's  all  right,  my  dear,  7  don't  mind  him,"  coolly 
reversing  the  situation,  and  dismissing  the  Discreet  with  a  cheery  nod. 

Mr.  Gant  looked  after  the  retreating  Jane  as  at  an  apparition,  with 
wide  eyes  and  a  quick  gasp,  then  he  rushed  from  the  room  and  from  the 
house. 

When  Mabel  returned,  Bob  was  again  on  the  steps  hanging  other 
pictures.  • 

"  Mr.  Gant  has  been  here,  Mabel,"  he  said,  looking  critically  with 
his  head  on  one  side  at  a  picture  he  had  just  hung.  "  He  took  me  for  a 
joiner,  but  faith  I  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,"  in  jocose  allusion 
to  the  colour  of  Mr.  Gant's  hair.  Then  Bob  described  the  scene  exactly 
and  graphically,  and  was  rather  taken  aback  at  the  concern  visible  in 
Mabel's  face  for  the  offence  given  to  Mr.  Gant} 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,"  pleaded  Bob,  on  whom  a  look  of  Mabel's  had 
more  effect  than  a  broadside  of  abuse  from  Mrs.  Grundy.  "  He's  such  a 
cad.  I  was  only  too  glad  to  pay  him  back  a  bit  for  his  treatment  of 
you.  Besides,  I  think  we're  quits." 

"  Well,  no,"  said  Mabel  smiling  ;   "  you  don't  care  a  pin  about  Mr. 
Gant's  taking  you  for  a  joiner,  but  Mr.  Gant  cares  a  great  deal  about  a 
joiner's  taking  him  for  a  butt.     I  must  explain  to  him  who  you  were, 
and  then  he'll  be  sure  to  think  you  had  quite  pi-ovocation  enough." 
As,  indeed,  Mr.  Gant  did  when  the  matter  was  so  explained. 
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IT  was  not  until  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  women 
began  to  be  considered  competent  to  undertake  literature  as  a  profession. 
In  the  crowded  galaxy  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  poets  there  is  no 
female  star  even  of  the  seventh  magnitude.  But  with  the  Restoration, 
the  wives  and  daughters,  who  had  learned  during  the  years  of  exile  to 
act  in  political  and  diplomatic  intrigue  with  independence  and  skill,  took 
upon  themselves  to  write  independently  too,  and  the  last  forty  years  of 
the  century  are  crowded  with  the  names  of  "  celebrated  scribbling 
women."  Among  all  these  the  Matchless  Orinda  takes  the  foremost 
place,  not  exactly  by  merit,  for  Aphra  Behn  surpassed  her  in  genius,  Mar- 
garet, Duchess  of  Newcastle,  in  versatility,  and  Catherine  Trotter  in  pro- 
fessional zeal ;  but  by  the  moral  eminence  which  she  attained  through  her 
elevated  public  career,  and  which  she  sealed  by  her  tragical  death.  When 
the  seventeenth  century  thought  of  a  poetess,  it  naturally  thought  of 
Orinda;  her  figure  overtopped  those  of  her  literary  sisters;  she  was 
more  dignified,  more  regal  in  her  attitude  to  the  public,  than  they  were, 
and,  in  fine,  she  presents  us  with  the  best  type  we  possess  of  the  woman 
of  letters  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Yet  modern  criticism  has  entirely 
neglected  her.  I  cannot  find  that  any  writer  of  authority  has  mentioned 
her  name  with  interest  since  Keats,  in  1817,  when  he  was  writing  Endy- 
inion,  came  across,  her  poems  at  Oxford,  and  in  writing  to  Reynolds 
remarked  that  he  found  "  a  most  delicate  fancy  of  the  Fletcher  kind  " 
in  her  poems,  and  quoted  one  piece  of  ten  stanzas  to  prove  it.  In  Mr. 
Ward's  English  Poets,  where  so  many  names  owe  their  introduction  to 
one  or  two  happy  compositions  which  have  survived  the  body  of  their 
works,  I  find  no  page  dedicated  to  Orinda ;  and  I  suppose  she  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  dead  to  the  British  public.  If  I  venture  to  revive  her 
here,  it  is  not  that  I  greatly  admire  her  verses,  or  consider  her  in  the 
true  sense  to  have  been  a  poet,  for  even  the  praise  just  quoted  from 
Keats  seems  to  me  exaggerated ;  but  it  is  because  of  the  personal  charm 
of  her  character,  the  interest  of  her  career,  and  its  importance  as  a 
chapter  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Restoration.  Nor  was  she,  like  so 
many  of  her  contemporaries,  an  absurd,  or  preposterous,  or  unclean 
writer :  her  muse  was  uniformly  pure  and  reasonable ;  her  influence, 
which  was  very  great,  was  exercised  wholly  in  favour  of  what  was  beau- 
tiful and  good,  and  if  she  failed,  it  is  rather  by  the  same  accident  by 
which  so  many  poets  of  less  intelligence  have  unexpectedly  succeeded. 
Katherine  Fowler  was  born  on  New  Year's  Day,  1631,  in  a  respect- 
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able  cockney  family  of  Bucklersbury.  Of  her  father,  who  was  a  Pres- 
byterian, nothing  else  is  known  save  that  he  was  a  prosperous  merchant. 
She  was  baptized  at  the  font  of  St.  Mary  Woolchurch  on  January  11, 
1631.  John  Aubrey,  the  antiquary,  who  was  her  exact  contemporary 
and  one  of  her  numerous  friends,  has  preserved  various  traditions  of  her 
childhood.  Like  Cowley,  another  cockney  child  of  the  period,  she  was 
very  eager  and  precocious  in  the  pursuit  of  letters.  The  imaginative 
bias  of  her  mind  first  took  a  religious  form.  She  had  read  the  Bible 
right  through  before  she  was  five  years  old ;  she  would  pray  aloud — 
rather  ostentatiously,  one  fears — by  the  hour  together,  and  had  a  potent 
memory  for  the  actual  text  of  the  florid  sermons  that  she  heard  on  Sun- 
days. At  school  she  was  a  prodigy  of  application ;  she  would  commonly 
say,  by  heart,  many  chapters  and  passages  of  Scripture,  and  began  at  a 
very  early  age  to  write  verses.  As  she  grew  old  enough  to  form  con- 
victions of  her  own,  she  threw  off  the  Presbyterian  and  Parliamentary 
traditions  of  her  home,  and  announced  herself  an  admirer  of  the  Church 
and  the  King  just  as  those  stars  were  setting  on  the  political  horizon. 
Through  the  darkest  period  of  the  Commonwealth  she  remained  staunchly 
Royalist ;  and  we  may  fancy  that  she  was  well  content  to  leave  a  home 
no  longer  sympathetic  to  her,  when,  in  her  seventeenth  year,  she  mar- 
ried a  Royalist  gentleman  of  Wales,  Mr.  James  Philips,  of  Cardigan 
Priory.  The  early  part  of  her  life  as  Mrs.  Philips  is  dark  to  us.  None 
of  her  letters,  and  but  few  of  her  poems,  from  this  period  have  been 
preserved.  The  earliest  of  her  verses  form  an  address  to  her  neighbour 
Henry  Vaughan,  the  Silurist,  on  the  publication  of  his  Olor  Iscanus  in 
1651.  These  lines  are  interesting  to  the  student  of  versification  as 
showing  that  Katherine  Philips,  from  the  very  first,  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  look  forwards  and  not  backwards.  There  is  no  particular  merit 
in  these  verses,  but  they  belong  to  the  school  of  Waller  and  Denham,and 
show  that  the  authoress  had  learned  very  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  new 
prosody.  To  the  end  of  her  career  she  never  swerved  from  this  path,  to 
which  her  constant  study  of  French  poetry  further  encouraged  her. 

She  seems  to  have  adopted  the  melodious  pseudonym  by  which  she 
has  become  known  to  posterity  in  1651.  It  would  appear  that  among 
her  friends  and  associates  in  and  near  Cardigan  she  instituted  a  Society 
of  Friendship,  to  which  male  and  female  members  were  admitted,  and 
in  which  poetry,  religion,  and  the  human  heart  were  to  form  the  subjects 
of  discussion.  This  society,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  owing  -to  the  activity  of 
Mrs.  Philips,  became  widely  known,  and  an  object  of  interest  to  con- 
temporaries. Jeremy  Taylor  recognised  it  from  afar,  and  Cowley  paid 
it  elaborate  compliments.  In  the  eyes  of  Orinda  it  took  an  exaggerated 

importance. 

Nations  •will  own  us  now  to  be 
A  temple  of  divinity  ; 
And  pilgrims  shall  ten  ages  hence 
Approach  our  tombs  with  reverence, 

a  prophecy  which  still  waits  to  be  fulfilled.     On  December  28,  1651, 
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Miss  Anne  Owen,  a  young  lady  of  Llanshipping,  entered  the  Society 
under  the  name  of  Lucasia,  it  being  absolutely  necessary  that  each 
member  should  be  known  by  a  fancy  name.  The  husband  of  the  poetess, 
for  instance,  is  never  mentioned  in  her  poems  or  her  correspondence, 
except  as  Antenor.  Lucasia  was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Society, 
and  the  affection  of  Orinda  was  laid  at  her  feet  for  nearly  thirteen  years 
in  a  style  of  the  most  unbounded  and  vivacious  eulogy.  It  is  very 
delightful  to  contemplate  tho  little  fat,  ruddy,  cockney  lady,  full  of 
business  and  animation,  now  bustling  the  whole  parish  by  the  ears,  now 
rousing  her  rather  sluggish  husband  to  ambition,  now  languishing  in 
platonic  sentiment  at  the  feet  of  the  young  Welsh  beauty  who  accepted 
all  her  raptures  so  calmly  and  smilingly.  In  Miss  Owen,  Mrs.  Philips 
saw  all  that  can  be  seen  in  the  rarest  altitudes  of  human  character. 

Nor  can  morality  itself  reclaim 

The  apostate  world  like  my  Lucasia's  name  : 

.     .     .     .     Lucasia,  whose  harmonious  state 

The  Spheres  and  Muses  only  imitate. 

.     .     .     .     So  to  acknowledge  such  vast  eminence, 

Imperfect  wonder  is  our  eloquence, 

No  pen  Lucasia's  glories  can  relate. 

Nor  is  Lucasia  the  only  member  of  her  little  provincial  quorum  of 
whom  she  predicates  such  brave  things.  There  is  Ardelia,  whose  real 
name  neglectful  posterity  has  forgotten  to  preserve  ;  there  is  Miss 
Mary  Aubrey,  who  becomes  Mrs.  Montague  as  time  goes  on,  and  whose 
poetical  name  is  Rosania  ;  there  is  Regina,  "  that  Queen  of  Incon- 
stancy," Mrs.  John  Collier ;  later  on  Lady  Anne  Boyle  begins  to  figure 
as  "  adored  Valeria,"  and  Lady  Mary  Cavendish  as  "  dazzling  Poly- 
crite."  The  gentlemen  have  very  appropriate  names  also,  though  pro- 
priety prevents  Orinda,  in  their  cases,  from  celebrating  friendship  in 
terms  of  so  florid  an  eloquence.  The  "  excellent  Palsemon  "  was  Francis 
Finch,  originally,  but  the  name  was  transferred,  as  the  "  noble 
Palremon,"  to  Jeremy  Taylor ;  the  "  noble  Silvander,"  Sir  Edward 
Dering,  was  more  fortunate  in  preserving  his  name  of  honour ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  elegant  Sir  Charles  Cotterel  achieved  a  sort  of  immor- 
tality as  Orinda's  greatest  friend,  under  the  name  of  Poliarchus. 

There  are  few  collections  of  seventeenth-century  verse  so  personal 
as  the  poems  of  Orinda.  Her  aspirations  and  sentimentalities,  her 
perplexities  and  quarrels,  her  little  journeys  and  her  business  troubles, 
all  are  reflected  in  her  verse  as  in  a  mirror.  She  goes  from  Tenby  to 
Bristol  by  sea  in  September  1652,  and  she  gives  Lucasia  an  account  of 
the  uneventful  voyage  in  verse : — 

But  what  most  pleased  my  mind  upon  the  way, 
Was  the  ships'  posture  that  in  harbour  lay  ; 
Which  to  a  rockj  grove  so  close  were  fixed 
That  the  trees'  branches  with  the  tackling  mixed, — 
One  would  have  thought  it  was,  as  then  it  stood, 
A  growing  navy  or  a  floating  wood. 

VOL.  XLIV.— NO.  262.  20. 
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These  are  verses  for  which  we  have  lost  all  taste,  but  they  were 
quite  as  good  as  those  by  which  Waller  was  then  making  himself 
famous,  and  in  the  same  modern  manner.  These  and  others  were 
handed  about  from  one  friend  to  another  till  they  reached  London,  and 
gained  the  enthusiastic  poetess  literary  and  artistic  friends.  Among 
these  latter  were  Henry  Lawes,  the  great  musician,  and  Samuel  Cooper, 
the  finest  miniature  painter  of  the  day,  to  both  of  whom  she  has 
inscribed  flowing  copies  of  verses,  informed  by  her  familiar  stately  wit. 
But  the  subject  that  chiefly  inspired  her  was  the  excellence  of  her 
female  friends,  and  in  treating  this  theme  she  really  invented  a  new 
species  of  literature.  She  is  the  first  sentimental  writer  in  the  English 
language,  and  she  possesses  to  the  full  those  qualities  which  came  into 
fashion  a  century  and  a  half  later  in  the  person  of  such  authors  as 
Letitia  Landon.  Orinda  communes  with  the  stars  and  the  mountains, 
and  is  deeply  exercised  about  her  own  soul.  She  is  all  smiles,  tears, 
and  sensibility.  She  asks  herself  if  her  affection  has  been  slighted,  she 
swears  eternal  troth,  she  yearns  for  confidences,  she  fancies  that  she  is 
"  dying  for  a  little  love."  With  Antenor,  her  husband,  she  keeps  up 
all  the  time  a  prosaic,  humdrum  happiness,  looking  after  his  affairs, 
anxious  about  his  health,  rather  patronisingly  affectionate  and  wifely ; 
but  her  poetical  heart  is  elsewhere,  and  her  leisure  moments  are  given 
up  to  romantic  vows  with  Rosania  and  Lucasia,  and  correspondence 
about  the  human  heart  with  the  noble  Silvander.  The  whole  Society, 
one  cannot  help  feeling,  was  entirely  created  and  kept  alive  by  the 
sensibility  of  Orinda,  and  nothing  but  her  unremitting  efforts  could  have 
sustained  its  component  parts  at  the  proper  heights  of  sympathy.  Mrs. 
Philips,  in  fact,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  she  put  it,  "  Men 
exclude  women  from  friendship's  vast  capacity,"  and  she  was  determined, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  her  path,  to  produce  some  shining  speci- 
mens of  female  friendship.  The  seventeenth  century  was  quite  astonished, 
and  looked  on  with  respectful  admiration,  while  the  good  Orinda 
laboured  away,  undeterred  by  the  irritating  circumstance  that  her  socie- 
taires  would  get  married  at  the  very  moment  when  they  seemed 
approaching  perfection,  and  that  after  marriage  they  were  much  more 
difficult  for  her  to  manage  than  before.  Her  first  great  disappointment 
was  the  "  apostasy "  of  Rosania,  on  which  occasion  she  lifted  up  her 
voice  to  the  "  great  soul  of  Friendship,"  and  was  rewarded  by  unusual 
response  from  Lucasia,  on  whom  it  is  possible  that  the  absence  of 
Rosania  had  acted  in  an  exhilarating  manner.  But  it  is  time  to  quote 
some  of  those  addresses  to  her  friends  by  which  she  distinguishes  her- 
self so  clearly  from  all  the  writers  of  her  generation,  and  by  which  she 
must  be  known  in  future,  if  she  be  known  at  all.  After  receiving  one 
of  those  compliments  from  the  great  men  of  her  age,  which  began  to 
flow  in  upon  her  retirement  at  Cardigan,  Orinda  thus  expressed  her 
satisfaction  to  Lucasia,  and  stirred  her  up  to  fresh  efforts  of  sentiment. 
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Come,  my  Lucasia,  since  we  see 

That  miracles  man's  faith  do  move, 
By  wonder  and  by  prodigy 

To  tho  dull  angry  world  lot's  prove 

There's  a  religion  in  our  love. 

We  court  our  own  captivity, — 

Than  thrones  more  great  and  innocent ; 

'Twere  banishment  to  be  set  free, 
Since  we  wear  fetters  whose  intent 
Not  bondage  is,  but  ornament. 

Divided  joys  are  tedious  found, 

And  griefs  united  easier  flow ; 
We  are  ourselves  but  by  rebound, 

And  all  our  titles  shuffled  so,— 

Both  princes,  and  both  subjects  too. 

Our  hearts  are  mutual  victims  laid, 
While  they, — such  power  in  friendship  lies, — 

Are  altars,  priests  and  offerings  made, 
And  each  heart  which  thus  kindly  dies, 
Grows  deathless  by  the  sacrifice. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  are  vigorous  lines,  full  of  ingenious 
fancy,  nor  were  there  many  men  then  living  in  England  who  could 
surpass  them.  We  are  dealing  with  a  school  whose  talent  has  evapo- 
rated, and  we  must  not  forget  to  judge  such  verse  by  the  standards  of  its 
time.  Of  Milton  nobody  was  thinking ;  Dryden  was  still  silent ;  Herrick 
and  Wither  had  ceased  to  write ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  lines  just  quoted  which  Cowley,  or  Waller,  or  Den- 
ham  would  have  disdained  to  sign.  Lucasia  was  also  the  theme  of  some 
verses  which  close,  at  all  events,  in  a  very  delicate  harmony  : — 

I  did  not  live  until  this  time 

Crowned  my  felicity, 
When  1  could  say,  without  a  crime, 

I  am  not  Thine,  but  Thee. 

For  as  a  watch  by  art  is  wound 

To  motion,  such  as  mine ; 
But  never  had  Orinda  found 

A  soul  till  she  found  thine. 

Then  let  our  flames  still  light  and  shine, 

And  no  false  fear  control, 
As  innocent  as  our  design, 

Immortal  as  our  soul. 

The  piece  which  Keats  admired  so  much  that  he  took  the  trouble  of 
copying  it  in  full,  was  inspired  by  Miss  Mary  Aubrey,  and  may  be  given 
here  as  a  final  example  of  the  manner  of  Orinda  : — 

I  have  examined  and  do  find, 

Of  all  that  favour  me, 
There's  none  I  grieve  to  leave  behind, 

But  only,  only  thee ; 

20—2 
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To  part  with  theo  I  nmls  must  die, 
Could  parting  separate  thoe  and  I. 

Eut  neither  chance  nor  compliment 

Did  element  our  lore  ; 
'Twas  sacred  sympathy  was  lent 

Us  from  the  Quire  above. 
That  friendship  Fortune  did  create 
Still  fears  a  wound  from  Time  or  Fate. 

Our  changed  and  mingled  souls  are  grown 
To  such  acquaintance  now, 

That,  if  each  would  resume  her  own, 
Alas  !  wo  know  not  how  ; 

We  have  each  other  so  engrost, 

That  each  is  in  the  union  lost. 

And  thus  we  can  no  absence,  know, 
Nor  shall  we  be  confined ; 

Our  active  souls  will  daily  go 
To  learn  each  other's  mind. 

Nay,  should  we  never  meet  to  sense 

Our  souls  would  hold  intelligence. 

Inspired  with  a  flame  divine, 
I  scorn  to  court  a  stay ; 

For  from  that  noble  soul  of  thine 
I  ne'er  can  be  away. 

But  I  shall  weep  when  thou  dost  grieve, 

Nor  can  I  die  whilst  thou  dost  live. 

By  my  own  temper  I  shall  guess 

At  thy  felicity, 
And  only  like  thy  happiness, 

Because  it  pleaseth  thpe. 
Or  hearts  at  any  time  will  tell 
If  thou  or  I  be  sick  or  well. 

All  honour  sure  I  must  pretend, 
All  that  is  good  or  great ; 

She  that  would  be  Rosania's  friend 
Must  be  at  least  complete ; 

If  I  have  any  bravery, 

'Tis  'cause  I  have  so  much  of  thee. 

Thy  higher  soul  in  me  shall  lie, 
And  all  thy  thoughts  reveal, 

Then  back  again  with  mine  shall  fly, 
And  thence  to  me  shall  steal ; 

Thus  still  to  one  another  tend  : 

Such  is  the  sacred  name  of  Friend. 

Thus  our  twin  souls  in  one  shall  grow, 
And  teach  the  world  new  love, 

Redeem  the  age  and  sex,  and  show 
A  flame  Fate  dares  not  move : 

And,  counting  Death  to  be  our  friend, 

Our  lives  too  shall  together  end. 
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A  dew  shall  dwell  upon  our  tomb 

Of  such  a  quality, 
That  fighting  armies  thither  come 

Shall  reconciled  be. 
We'll  ask  no  epitaph,  but  say, 
ORINDA  and  ROSANIA. 

For  ten  years  Katlierine  Philips  continued  to  live  at  Cardigan  in  the 
midst  of  this  enthusiastic  circle  of  Mends,  and  in  a  social  quiet  that  was 
broken  only  by  her  own  agitations  of  spirit.  In  1654,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  her  marriage,  she  bore  her  first  child,  a  son  who  was  named 
Hector,  and  who  only  lived  forty  days.  She  bewails  his  loss  in  many 
verses,  which  are  not  the  less  affecting  because  they  are  stiff  in  form. 
She  was  ultimately  consoled  for  her  boy's  death  by  the  birth  of  a  girl, 
who  survived  her,  and  eventually  married  a  Mr.  Wogan,  of  Pembroke- 
shire. It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  trace  the  course  of  Orinda's 
intimacy  with  Jeremy  Taylor,  although  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
visited  her  Society  at  Cardigan  during  the  years  that  he  lived  near  to  her 
in  Carmarthenshire.  At  all  events,  when,  in  1659,  he  dedicated  his 
Discourse  on  the  Nature,  Offices,  and  Measures  of  Friendship  to  "  the 
most  ingenious  and  excellent  Mrs.  Katherine  Philips,"  he  paid  her  the 
most  delicate  and  affectionate  compliments,  and  showed  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  tenour  of  her  mind.  His  treatise  was,  indeed,  a 
public  testimony  from  a  man  of  the  highest  authority,  to  the  success  with 
which  she  had  proved  women  to  be  capable  of  the  serene  and  exalted 
virtue  of  friendship. 

This  tribute  from  the  famous  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  inau- 
gurated that  brief  period  in  which  Orinda  ceased  to  be  a  provincial 
notoriety,  and  became  for  the  small  remainder  of  her  life  a  prominent 
figure  in  contemporary  society.  At  the  Restoration  she  sang  out  loud 
and  clear,  in  strains  that  were  proved  to  be  sincere  by  her  long  and 
unflinching  resistance  to  the  Commonwealth.  As  Arion  she  goes  forth 
to  meet  his  Majesty  upon  a  dolphin  : — 

Whom  does  this  stately  navy  bring  ? 
0,  'tis  Great  Britain's  glorious  King ! 
Convey  him  then,  ye  Winds  and  Seas, 
Swift  as  desire  and  calm  as  peace. 
Charles  and  his  mighty  hopes  you  bear  ; 
A  greater  now  than  Ca;sar's  here,  / 

Whose  veins  a  richer  purple  boast 
Than  ever  hero's  yet  engrossed, 
Sprung  from  a  father  so  august 
He  triumphs  in  his  very  dust. 

She  hails  the  fine  weather  for  the  coronation  as  a  "  bright  parenthesis  " 
placed  by  heaven  itself  between  two  storms  of  rain,  and  she  indites 
separate  copies  of  verses  to  all  the  ladies  of  the  royal  family.  Soon  the 
Duchess  of  York  becomes  aware  of  this  ardent  poetess  in  the  West,  and 
commands  her  to  send  some  specimens  of  her  poems ;  and  in  a  little 
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time  we  find  Orinda,  unable  to  stay  at  Cardigan  when  the  world  of 
London  had  suddenly  become  so  distractingly  interesting,  on  a  visit  to 
town.  We  find  her  the  guest  of  Cowley  at  Barn  Elms,  and  invited  to 
inscribe  her  name  on  one  of  his  immemorial  trees.  And  at  the  close  of 
this  visit  to  London  in  1661  she  suddenly  becomes  vividly  present  to  us 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

We  have  already  mentioned  her  friendship  for  Sir  Charles  Cotterel, 
whom  she  named  Poliarchus.  He  was  a  Royalist  courtier  of  great 
elegance  and  erudition,  who  had  long  been  steward  to  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  and  was  now  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  Court  of  Charles 
II.  He  dabbled  gracefully  in  literature,  was  a  very  accomplished 
linguist,  and  long  after  the  death  of  Orinda  achieved  an  ephemeral 
reputation  as  the  translator  of  the  novels  of  La  Calprenede.  He 
survived  Katherine  Philips  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  dying  in  1687, 
and  what  then  became  of  his  collection  of  her  letters  does  not  appear. 
In  1705,  however,  forty  years  after  her  death,  Bernard  Lintott  pub- 
lished, without  any  bibliographical  information,  forty-eight  Letters  from 
Orinda  to  Poliarchus,  which  are  not  only  extremely  well  written  and 
vivacious,  but  full  of  autobiographical  matter,  and  amply  furnished  with 
dates.  By  means  of  these  letters  we  can  follow  Orinda  closely  through 
the  last  and  most  interesting  months  of  her  life. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  from  Acton,  Dec.  1,  1661.  She  has  come  up 
to  London  to  prosecute  some  business  for  her  husband,  and  is  staying 
with  his  brother,  to  the  members  of  whose  family  she  had  at  various 
occasions  indited  poems.  Sir  Charles  Cotterel  has  paid  her  a  visit  in  the 
course  of  which  he  has  confided  to  her  his  hopeless  passion  for  a  lady 
named  Calanthe,  and  she  is  full  of  concern  for  his  peace  of  mind.  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  pointed  out  how  suddenly  the  prose  of  the 
Restoration  threw  off  its  traditional  involutions  and  false  ornament,  and 
became  in  a  great  measure  the  prose  that  we  wish  to  use  to-day.  The 
Letters  of  Orinda  form  a  singular  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  criticism, 
and  compare  very  favourably  with  such  letters  as  those  of  Howel  in  point 
of  simplicity  of  style.  Thus,  for  instance,  she  refers  to  Sir  Charles 
Cotterel's  agitation  of  mind  : — 

The  great  disturbance  you  were  in  -when  you  went  hence,  and  the  high  and  just 
concern  I  have  for  you,  have  made  me  take  the  resolution  to  trouble  you  with  my 
most  humble  and  earnest  request  to  resist  the  attempts  your  present  passion  is  like 
to  make  on  your  quiet,  before  it  grows  too  imperious  to  be  checked  by  the  powers  of 
either  reason  or  friendship.  There  is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  captivate  one's  self 
to  love  or  grief,  and  no  more  evident  mark  of  a  great  soul  than  to  avoid  those  bond- 
ages. I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  not  think  it  altogether  unbecoming  the  friendship 
you  have  given  me  leave  to  profess  for  you,  to  entreat  you  to  overcome  those  passions, 
and  not  give  way  to  melancholy,  which  will  unhinge  your  excellent  temper,  and 
bring  so  great  a  cloud  on  the  happiness  of  your  friends.  Consider  for  how  many 
important  interests  you  are  responsible,  and  exert  all  the  powers  of  reason  with  which 
your  excellent  judgment  abounds,  to  shake  off  your  sorrows,  and  live  cheerfully  and 
long  the  delight  of  all  who  have  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance. 
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Calanthe  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Orinda,  and  that  faithless 
confidante  had  shown  her  letters  to  Poliarchus,  hence  many  entreaties 
that  her  weakness  may  not  be  divulged  to  the  injured  fair.    It  is  plain  that 
Orinda  greatly  enjoyed  her  position  as  go-between  in  this  interesting  love 
affair,  which,  however,  very  shortly  languished,  and  left  upon  the  ensuing 
correspondence  only  this  trace,  that  Sir  Charles  Cotterel  having  written 
such  passages  in  his  letters  to  Orinda  as  were  not  to  be  read  by  Calanthe, 
in  Italian,  Orinda  was  obliged  to  learn  that  language,  to  which,  indeed, 
she  forthwith  gave  herself  very  assiduously.     Her  visit  to  London  came 
to  an  end  in  March  1662,  and  she  wrote  to  Poliarchus  a  sprightly  letter 
from  Gloucester  on  her  return  journey.     A  very  interesting  letter,  dated 
Cardigan  Priory,  March  18,  announced  her  return.     She  found  Wales 
exceedingly  dull  at  first,  after  the  pleasures  of  courtly  and  literary  society 
in  London.     She  complained  that  she  could  not  find  any  satisfaction  in 
"  my  beloved  rocks  and  rivers,  formerly  my  best  entertainment,"  and  she 
longed  to  be  able  once  more  to  enjoy  Sir  Charles  Cotterel's  conversation, 
which   was  to  her  "  above  all  the  flights    of  panegyrick."      Her  '  one 
consolation  was  that  the  faithful  Lucasia  was  still  at  Cardigan,  though 
threatening  every  day  to  be  gone  to  her  own  home.     Descending  to  mun- 
dane things,  poor  Orinda  confessed  that  she  had  been  much  disappointed 
in  the  condition  of  her  husband.     He  is  dull,  apathetic  and  depressed, 
was  roused  to  no  interest  by  her  account  of  the  conduct  of  his  affairs  in 
London,  and  terrifies  her  by  his  absolute  indifference  to  business.     From 
the  sluggishness  of  Antenor  she  turns  again  to  the  pleasures  of  literature, 
and  by  an  amusing  affectation  characteristic  of  the  school  she  belonged  to, 
she  tells  Poliarchus  that  she  is  reading  English  books  with  patience  and 
French  ones  with  pleasure. 

She  spent  the  month  of  April  with  her  beloved  friend  at  Llanship- 
ping,  but,  alas !  the.  hour  of  the  apostasy  of  Lucasia  was  approaching. 
While  Orinda  was  amusing  herself  with  the  idea  that  Poliarchus  was  show- 
ing her  poems  at  Court,  and  while  she  was  signing  herself  to  him  "  more 
than  all  the  world  besides  your  faithful  Valentine,"  Miss  Anne  Owen  was 
herself  accepting  a  valentine  in  a  less  platonic  sense.    It  seems  to  have  all 
happened  at  Llanshipping  under  the  very  nose  of  Orinda,  without  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  that  active  creature.     When  at  last  she  found 
it  out,  she  was  beside  herself  with  chagrin  and  indignation.     The  bride- 
groom was  a  son   of   Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and   the   match  was   one 
thoroughly  approved  of  by  both  families.     Orinda,  as  she  says  herself, 
"  alone  of  all  the  company  was  out  of  humour  ;  nay,  I  was  vexed  to  that 
degree  that  I  could  not  disguise  my  concern,  which  many  of  them  were 
surprised  to  see,  and  spoke  to  me  of  it ;  but  my  grief  was  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  cured  with  words."     Her  position,  indeed,  was  a  very  trying 
one ;  nor  ought  we  to  smile  at  the  disappointment  of  this  worthy  little 
lady,  who  had  worshipped  a  divinity  so  long  only  to  find  her  suddenly 
composed  of  common  clay.  The  event  was  certainly  hurried,  for  before  the 
middle  of  May  Lucasia  was  mai-ried,  Orinda  meanwhile  indulging  herself 
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in  transports  of  jealousy,  and  in  long  correspondence  on  the  subject  with 
Rosania  and  Poliarchus.  When  the  young  people  were  actually  married, 
Orinda  remained  with  them  at  Llanshipping,  and  when  they  prepared  to 
go  over  to  Ireland,  where  the  bride's  new  home  was,  she  announced  her 
intention  of  accompanying  them.  The  vigilance  of  friendship,  however, 
was  not  the  only  or  the  main  cause  of  this  determination.  There  were 
several  suits  to  be  tried  in  Dublin,  involving  heavy  gains  or  losses  to  her 
husband,  and  as  he  could  by  no  means  be  roused  to  an  interest  in  these, 
Mrs.  Philips  resolved  to  undertake  them  hei-self.  On  July  19,  1662,  she 
writes  from  Rosstrevor,  in  County  Down,  where  she  had  been  enjoying 
the  society  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  had  been  settled  something  less  than 
two  years  in  his  diocese.  This  august  companionship  did  not  prevent 
Orinda  from  exercising  a  sharp  supervision  over  the  newly-married  pair. 
She  informs  Poliarchus,  in  a  strain  of  the  finest  unconscious  humour,  that 
she  believes  the  bridegroom  to  be  of  a  most  stubborn  and  surly  humour, 
although,  "  to  speak  sincerely,  she  has  not  been  able  hitherto  to  detect 
in  him  the  marks  of  any  ill  nature,"  and  what  exasperates  her  most  of 
all,  in  her  character  of  the  social  banshee,  is  that  Lucasia  herself  "  pre- 
tends to  be  the  most  satisfied  creature  in  the  world." 

In  July  1662,  Mrs.  Philips  began  what  was  evidently  the  happiest 
year  of  her  life  by  taking  up  her  abode  in  Dublin.     At  the  Restoration 
the  great  difficulty  of  settling  the  claims  of  those  Irish  gentlemen  who 
demanded  the  King's  favour,  and  the  endless  litigations  respecting  the 
forfeited  lands  in  Ireland,  brought  over  to  Dublin  a  large  company  of 
distinguished  lawyers  with  their  families,  and  gave  the  city  a  temporary 
show  and  glitter.     It  was  many  years  before  affairs  were  in  any  degree 
settled,  and  the  English  colony  in  Dublin  settled  down  to  enjoy  them- 
selves as  best  they  might.     Orinda  found  herself  thrown  at  once  into 
the  distinguished  company  which  gathered  round  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the 
great  first  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  she  received  an  exceptionally  warm 
welcome  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Cork.     Of  all  the  Boyles,  how- 
ever, at  that  moment,  the  most  influential  was  Roger,  Earl  of  Orrery, 
whose  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Orinda  displayed   itself  at  once  in 
every  species  of  compliment  and  hospitality.     He  was  eminent  alike  as 
a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  poet,  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  at  that  moment  engaged  in  Ireland  upon  a  most 
arduous  and  painful  office.      He  had  just  been  appointed  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Ireland  under  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  his  friendship  was 
not  merely  flattering  and  agreeable  to  Orinda,  but  extremely  advantageous. 
He  placed  her  among  the  ladies  of  his  family,  obtained  for  her  the  pro- 
tection and  personal  friendship  of  Lady  Cork,  and  in  fact  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  make  her   stay  in  Diiblin   pleasant.     Another  distin- 
guished person  with  whom  she  swore  eternal  friendship  in  Dublin  was 
the  young  Earl  of  Roscommon,  not  yet  famous  as  the  author  of  the  Essay 
on   Translated  Verse,  and  indeed  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  but 
already  looked  upon  as  a  patron  of  poetry,  and  as  a  very  agreeable  and 
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eligible  bachelor,  "  distempered,"  unfortunately,  "  with  a  fatal  affection 
for  play."  Another  Dublin  acquaintance  was  James  Tyrell,  the  politician 
and  historian  ;  another  was  John  Ogilby,  a  man  belonging  to  a  generation 
earlier  than  all  these,  who  had  successfully  outwitted  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant,  and  had  contrived  to  persuade  Charles  II.  to  send  him  out  to 
Dublin  as  Master  of  the  Revels.  Ogilby  is  still  sometimes  remembered 
as  the  translator  of  the  Odyssey  and  of  the  JEsneid.  That  Orinda  im- 
pressed all  these  persons  with  a  great  sense  of  her  intellectual  power  and 
moral  excellence  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  eulogies  they  poured 
upon  her  while  she  lived  and  long  after  she  died.  When  a  man  in  the 
position  of  Lord  Orrery  says  in  print  of  a  little  plain  Welsh  lady  of  the 

middle  class, 

Madam,  when  I  but  knew  you  by  report, 
I  feared  the  praises  of  the  admiring  Court 
Were  but  their  compliments,  but  now  I  must 
Confess,  what  I  thought  civil  is  scarce  just, 

we  may  be  sure  that  he  is  trying  to  express  with  sincerity  a  very  genuine 
admiration.  Nor  is  the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  who  addresses  her  as  "  Dear 
Friend,"  less  sincere,  though  more  ridiculous,  when  he  states  it  to  be  his 
experience  that  when  he  meets  hungry  wolves  in  the  Scythian  snows, 

The  magic  of  Orinda's  name 

Not  only  can  their  fierceness  tame, 
But,  if  that  mighty  word  I  once  rehearse, 
They  seem  sub  -nissively  to  roar  in  verse. 

On  one  of  the  earliest  occasions  upon  which  Mrs.  Philips  met  Lord 
Orrery,  in  August  1662,  she  ventured  to  show  him  her  latest  effusion, 
a  scene  she  had  translated  from  the  third  act  of  Corneille's  tragedy  of 
La,  Mort  de  Pompee.  Orrery  admired  it  excessively,  and  laid  his  en- 
treaties, almost  his  commands,  upon  her  to  complete  it  in  the  same 
style — that  is,  in  rhymed  heroic  verse.  She  set  to  work  and  completed 
the  task,  a  very  considerable  one,  by  the  middle  of  October.  She  found 
that  it  relieved  her,  in  combination  with  select  passages  from  Seneca  and 
Epictetus,  from  absolutely  breaking  her  heart  over  Lucasia,  whose  hus- 
band at  last  insisted  on  taking  her  back  to  their  house  at  Rosstrevor. 
Orinda,  ensconced  in  her  snug  nest  of  quality  at  Dublin,  full  of  literary 
ambition,  and  scribbling  day  and  night  at  Pompey,  seems  to  have  missed 
her  friend  as  little  as  could  be  expected.  She  was  treated  as  a  very  great 
celebrity ;  and  when  she  had  occasion  to  hand  round  some  MS.  verses 
which  Cowley  had  just  sent  her  for  approval,  she  must  have  felt  that 
her  cup  of  literary  importance  was  full.  So,  caressed  by  Lady  Cork 
and  complimented  by  all  the  lettered  earls,  she  passed  the  months  of 
August  and  September  1662  in  a  sort  of  golden  dream,  scarcely  finding 
time,  amid  all  her  avocations,  to  write  a  hasty  letter  to  the  devoted 
Poliarchus,  to  whom,  however,  Pompey  was  sent  in  quick  instalments. 
She  gives  him  an  interesting  account,  in  October,  of  the  theatre  which 
the  new  master  of  the  revels,  Ogilby,  was  building  at  Dublin — a  theatre 
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that  cost  2,000/.  to  put  up.  She  holds  it  to  be  much  finer  than  Dave- 
nant's  in  London ;  and  she  is  present  when  the  season  opens  with  a 
performance  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedy  of  Wit  without  Money. 
As  soon  as  the  rough  draft  of  Pompey  was  finished,  she  busied  herself 
with  her  husband's  affairs — "  putting  in  Antenor's  claim  as  an  adven- 
turer in  my  father's  right  here  in  Ireland  " — and  this,  with  two  other 
minor  lawsuits,  occupies  her  spare  time  until  the  summer  of  the  ensuing 
year.  Her  most  serious  attention,  however,  settles  upon  Pompey.  Sir 
Charles  Cotterel  takes  so  much  interest  in  it  that  she  says,  "  I  look  on 
you  as  more  a  friend  to  me  than  David  was  to  Jonathan ;  "  but  she 
shows  a  little  temper  when  he  offers  some  verbal  criticism.  For  instance, 
and  this  is  interesting  historically,  he  objects  to  the  word  effort  as  not 
English,  and  she  replies  that  it  has  been  naturalised  here  these  twelve 
years. 

Orinda  spent  the  winter  of  1662  at  Dublin,  touching  up  the  text  of 
Pompey,  writing  songs  for  it,  and  having  them  put  to  music — not  with- 
out regret  that  her  friend,  the  great  Henry  Lawes,  who  died  just  as  the 
first  MS.  of  the  play  reached  London,  could  not  adorn  them  with  im- 
mortal strains.  Lord  Orrery,  who  looked  upon  himself  as  the  "onlie 
begetter  "  of  this  tragedy,  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  bring  it  out  upon 
the  stage ;  and,  when  Ogilby  had  made  arrangements  for  its  representa- 
tion, Orrery  spent  100?.  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  buy  handsome  Egyptian 
and  Roman  dresses  and  bring  out  the  tragedy  in  style.  To  his  mother, 
Lady  Cork,  it  was  dedicated.  Lord  Roscommon  wrote  the  prologue,  and 
Sir  Edward  Dering  the  epilogue ;  each  of  them  so  ordered  their  verses 
that  they  should  be  delivered  by  the  actor  while  turning  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde's  box.  New  dances  and  a  masque  were  introduced  here  and 
there  by  Ogilby,  and  on  the  second  week  of  February  1663  it  was  finally 
presented  to  the  public.  It  enjoyed  an  unbounded  success;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  letter  in  which  Mrs.  Philips  gave  Sir  Charles  Cotterel  an 
account  of  the  performance  has  not  been  preserved.  Her  friends,  how- 
ever, pressed  her  to  print  the  play,  and  from  the  success  which  attended 
this  experiment  we  may  judge  of  the  reception  of  the  piece  on  the  boards. 
An  edition  of  500  was  printed,  a  single  packet  only  being  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  in  a  fortnight  the  whole  of  the  impression  was  sold.  In  London 
the  demand  was  so  great,  that,  hardly  had  the  few  copies  sent  arrived  at 
the  capital,  than  Mr.  Herringman,  the  poet's  publisher  in  those  early 
days  of  the  Restoration,  wrote  to  ask  Orinda's  leave  to  bring  out  a  Lon- 
don edition.  Meanwhile,  Orinda  had  certain  literary  experiences.  She 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Samuel  Tuke,  whose  very  successful  play  of 
the  Adventures  of  Five  Hours  was  awakening  delusive  hopes  of  a  great 
new  dramatist ;  and  she  welcomed  in  Hudibras  the  advent  of  one  much 
greater  than  Tuke.  Her  first  impulse  of  criticism  was  that  which  the 
world  has  endorsed  :  "  In  my  life  I  never  read  anything  so  naturally 
and  so  knowingly  burlesque."  In  May,  her  troubles  as  an  authoress 
began.  A  miscellany  of  poems  by  living  writers  appeared,  in  which 
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some  of  her  lyrics  were  pirated  and  widely  advertised ;  and  her  serenity 
was  shaken,  a  week  or  two  later,  by  the  fact  that  two  London  publishers 
were  quarrelling  for  Pompey,  and  did,  in  fact,  bring  out,  in  the  month  of 
June,  two  simultaneous  editions  of  that  lucky  play.  And  now  it  came 
to  her  knowledge  that,  while  she  had  been  thus  busily  employed,  she  had 
cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  wits  of 
the  day;  for  Waller  had  set  his  heart  on  translating  Pompee,  and  had 
finished  one  act  before  Orinda's  version  was  heard  of.  The  other  four 
acts  had  been  supplied  by  Sir  Edward  Fillmore,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  and 
the  young  men  who  were  afterwards  known  as  the  Earls  of  Dorset  and 
Middlesex.  As  early  as  January  1663  it  was  announced  that  this  trans- 
lation was  complete  and  immediately  to  appear.  The  success,  however, 
of  the  Irish  version  checked  the  London  one ;  and  Orinda,  hearing 
nothing  of  her  illustrious  rivals,  became  frightened,  and  wrote  to  Waller 
a  letter  deprecating  his  anger.  His  reply,  which  reached  her  early  in 
June,  reassured  her;  the  courtly  poet  was  characteristically  smooth, 
courteous,  and  obliging,  and,  if  he  felt  annoyance,  contrived  most  wittily 
to  avoid  the  show  of  it.  At  last,  on  July  16,  1663,  having  gained  the 
two  most  important  of  her  three  suits,  Mrs.  Philips  set  sail  from  Dublin 
to  Milford,  and  went  home  to  her  husband  at  Cardigan  after  an  absence 
of  exactly  twelve  months. 

She  found  the  excellent  Antenor  much  improved  in  health,  and  she 
settled  down  to  spend  the  autumn  and  winter  at  home.  Her  new  im- 
portance as  a  woman  of  letters,  and  her  large  London  correspondence, 
however,  exposed  her  to  a  fresh  annoyance.  The  postmaster  at  Caer- 
marthen  scandalously  neglected  his  duty,  and  letters  were  constantly 
delayed  and  lost.  The  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  however,  stirred  up 
by  the  ever  energetic  Orinda,  sent  in  a  memorial  to  O'Neal,  the  Post- 
master-General, a.nd  the  indolence  at  Caermarthen  received  a  sharp 
reprimand.  She  found  the  winter  tedious  after  her  happy  life  at  Dublin  ; 
she  does  not  complain,  but  her  letters  to  Sir  Charles  Cotterel  are  de- 
jected in  tone,  and  her  appeals  to  her  friends  to  find  something  in  London 
for  her  husband  to  do  are  constant  and  pathetic.  And  now  a  fresh  an- 
noyance occurred.  A  piratical  London  publisher  managed  to  obtain 
copies  of  all  her  miscellaneous  poems,  which  she  had  refused  to  print,  and 
brought  them  out  surreptitiously  in  November  1663,  the  title-page  dated 
1664.  Her  friends  wrote  to  her  to  condole,  but  did  not  send  her  the 
book,  and  her  anxiety  and  vexation,  combined  with  the  rumour  that  the 
verses  were  very  incorrectly  printed,  threw  her  into  a  sharp  attack  of 
illness.  The  volume,  however,  is  not  particularly  incorrect,  and  it  was 
prefaced  by  an  ode  of  Cowley's  which  should  have  been  balm  to  the 
breast  of  the  wounded  poetess.  In  it  that  eminent  rhetorician,  speakin^ 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  enormous  prestige,  addressed  her  in  terms  of 
the  highest  and  most  affectionate  eulogy,  and  contrived  to  throw  into  one 
stanza,  at  least,  of  his  encomiastic  ode,  some  of  the  most  delicately  felici- 
tous compliments  that  a  poet  ever  addressed  to  a  sister  in  .Apollo  : — 
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Thou  dost  my  wonder,  would'st  my  envy  raise, 
If  to  be  praised  I  loved  more  than  to  praise ; 
I  must  admire  to  see  thy  well-knit  sense, 
Thy  numbers  gentle,  and  thy  fancies  high, 
These  as  thy  forehead  smooth,  these  sparkling  as  thine  eye. 

'Tis  solid  and  'tis  manly  all, 

Or  rather,  'tis  angelical  I 

For,  as  in  angels,  we 

Do  in  thy  verses  see 
Both  improved  sexes  eminently  meet, — 
They  are  than  Man  more  strong,  and  more  than  Woman  sweet. 

In  January  1664  she  took  in  hand  another  play  of  Corneille's,  and 
that  the  one  most  popular  in  England  through  his  lifetime — Horace.  It 
had  been  translated  before,  by  Sir  William  Lower,  in  1656,  and  was 
attempted  later  on  by  Charles  Cotton,  in  1671.  She  worked  slowly  at 
this,  and  brought  four  acts  of  it,  all  she  was  destined  to  complete,  with 
her  when  she  came  to  London  in  March.  She  was  absolutely  unable  to 
stay  any  longer  in  suspense,  and  she  thought  that  her  energy  and  in- 
fluence might  secure  some  post  for  her  husband  if  she  came  right  up  to 
town.  The  last  three  months  of  her  life  were  brilliantly  spent ;  she  was 
warmly  welcomed  at  court  and  in  the  best  society.  Her  last  verses, 
signed  June  10,  1664,  were  addressed  in  terms  of  affectionate  respect  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  They  breathe  the  old  ardour,  the  old 
moral  elevation,  the  old  eager  note  of  the  enthusiastic  Orinda.  Twelve 
days  later  she  was  dead,  a  victim  to  small-pox,  that  frightful  epidemic  to 
which  the  science  of  the  day  saw  no  hope  of  resistance.  She  had  but 
half  completed  her  thirty -fourth  year.  She  was  buried  under  a  great 
slab  in  the  church  of  St.  Bennet  Sherehog,  among  the  remains  of  her 
ancestors. 

Thus,  in  the  middle  of  a  brilliant  social  and  literary  success,  the 
abhorred  shears  slipped  in  and  cut  the  thread.  The  memory  of  the 
matchless  Orinda  was  celebrated  in  numberless  odes.  All  the  Royalist 
poets  combined  to  do  her  honour.  Cowley  mourned  her  in  a  massive 
lyric.  Denham  demanded  the  privilege  of  concluding  her  Horace.  Her 
name  was  mentioned  with  those  of  Sappho  and  Corinna,  and  language 
was  used  without  reproach  which  would  have  seemed  a  little  fulsome  if 
addressed  to  the  muse  herself.  For  half  a  century  Orinda  was  an  un- 
questioned light  in  English  song;  then  she  sank  into  utter  darkness. 
But  her  memory  is  worthy  of  some  judicious  revival.  She  presents  us 
with  a  clearly  defined  and  curious  type  of  the  literary  woman,  and  there 
are  few  such  in  our  early  literature.  She  secured  the  affectionate  esteem 
of  the  principal  people  of  her  time,  and  we  know  enough  of  her  character 
to  see  that  she  could  not  but  secure  it ;  and  if  she  sinned  against  poetry, 
as  we  understand  it,  much  may  be  forgiven  to  her,  for  she  loved  it  much. 

EDMUND  W.  GOSSE. 
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WHICH  country  has  the  best  police  1  This  is  a  question  that  can  only 
be  answered  when  one  has  arrived  at  an  understanding  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  good  police.  To  most  foreigners,  the  ideal  police  is  that  of  London. 
In  the  works  of  almost  every  foreign  writer  who  has  treated  of  England, 
one  finds  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  English  policeman — "  the  worthy 
representative  of  a  free  people,"  as  M.  Louis  Blanc  has  called  him. 
Garibaldi  and  the  Shah  of  Persia  have  joined  in  expressing  their  praise 
of  that  blue-coated  official  "  who  is  respected  by  the  people  without  being 
feared  or  hated ; "  and  the  Shah's  testimony  is  especially  worthy  of  note, 
for  in  the  account  of  his  trip  to  Europe,  in  1874,  his  Majesty  finds  not  a 
word  to  say  in  favour  of  the  French  police.  The  Shah's  approbation  of 
Sir  Edmund  Henderson's  force  was  even  pushed  to  the  point  of  exaggera- 
tion, and  let  us  hope  that  it  was  with  no  intentional  purpose  of  hoaxing 
his  subjects  that  his  Majesty  wrote,  "The  constable's  truncheon  is  an 
emblem  before  which  all  men  bow  :  the  man  who  resists  it  is  instantly 
put  to  death." 

The  testimony  of  foreigners  to  the  merits  of  our  institutions  may  be 
allowed  its  proper  weight ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  majority 
of  foreigners  who  have  written  about  England  have  been  political  re- 
fugees here,  and  their  praise  of  our  police  has  been  bestowed  rather  on 
account  of  what  it  does  not  do  than  what  it  does.  The  Continental  con- 
spirator,  who  has  fled  from  justice,  or  injustice,  in  his  own  country,  and 
has  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  in  any  other  state  abroad,  is 
delighted,  on  landing  in  England,  to  find  himself  free  from  every  sort  of 
surveillance.  He  is  not  asked  to  exhibit  a  passport  or  papers  of  identity ; 
he  may  lodge  where  he  likes,  and  under  any  name  he  pleases,  without 
being  required  to  register  his  name,  profession,  and  previous  dwelling- 
places,  as  in  free  Belgium,  or  to  take  out  a  permis  de  sejour,  as  in  free 
Switzerland.  So  long  as  he  avoids  breaking  the  law,  he  and  the  police 
need  never  come  into  contact ;  and  the  law  allows  him  exactly  the  same 
privileges  as  to  a  born  Briton.  He  may  form  political  clubs ;  he  may 
join  in  political  demonstrations,  and  yell  defiance  at  monarchs  and 
bishops  from  the  pedestal  of  the  column  in  Trafalgar  Square;  he  may 
carry  a  red  flag  through  Hyde  Park ;  set  up  a  Socialist  newspaper  in 
Soho  j  and  plaster  every  hoarding  in  the  capital  with  proclamations 
stating  his  views  of  things  in  general,  if  he  can  only  afford  the  expense. 
Even  if  a  foreigner  gets  into  the  custody  of  the  English  police  for  a 
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breach  of  the  common  law,  he  is  treated  with  a  fairness  unknown  in 
other  European  lands.  No  attempt  is  made  to  worm  a  confession  out  of 
him  by  cross-questions ;  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  cautioned  to  hold  his 
tongue.  He  is  taken  before  a  magistrate  in  a  public  court,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  his  arrest,  and  there  the  police  depose  against 
him  only  such  things  as  they  know  for  certain,  not  things  they  suspect 
or  have  heard  said.  Finally,  when  the  foreigner  has  been  discharged 
from  custody  he  may  continue  to  reside  in  England  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  before,  instead  of  being  served  with  an  arret  d' expulsion,  as 
happens  to  all  foreigners  who  get  into  trouble  with  the  police  of  Conti- 
nental countries. 

All  this  is  admirable  enough ;  but  it  results  from  our  political  and 
judicial  systems,  and  the  police  are  entitled  to  no  praise  for  it.  English 
police  officials  are  not  tyrants  because  the  law  does  not  allow  them  to  be 
so.  They  do  not  meddle  with  the  concerns  of  law-abiding  persons  be- 
cause the  powers  entrusted  to  them  have  been  circumscribed  within  a 
very  narrow  sphere.  Their  duty  is  simply  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  to 
bring  offenders  against  the  law  to  justice;  it  is  only  under  very  excep- 
tional circumstances  that  they  are  allowed  to  act  upon  the  assumption 
that  a  man  who  has  committed  no  crime  should  be  arrested  as  a  sus- 
picious character  who  is  planning  an  offence  against  the  law.  In  fact, 
they  have  no  right  to  pry  into  the  affairs  of  individuals  except  under 
warrants  issued  by  magistrates  when  it  is  intended  to  implead  those 
individuals  in  the  courts.  Abroad,  the  most  respectable  man  may  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  evidence  to  the  police  that  he  is  not  a  criminal ; 
and  he  may  be  punished  by  the  courts  for  "  rebellion  "  if  he  resists  a 
police  official  who  comes  to  cross-question,  lecture,  and  annoy  him  with- 
out any  warrant. 

This  is  a  radical  difference  which  must  not  be  overlooked  ;  for  it 
reduces  all  comparisons  between  the  English  and  the  Continental  police 
to  this  mere  question :  as  to  whether  the  English  police,  as  an  institution 
for  detecting  the  perpetrators  of  crimes  and  for  capturing  them  when 
they  have  fled,  is  equal  to  the  police  of  Continental  countries,  and  in 
particular  to  that  of  France,  which  is  the  best  of  them  all  ? 

To  this  question — a  purely  professional  one — an  eminent  French 
writer,  M.  Maxime  Ducamp,  gives  a  decided  negative.  In  his  work  on 
Paris,*  3rd  vol.,  p.  130,  he  says  :  "  I  have  often  heard  the  English  police 
extolled  to  the  detriment  of  ours.  This  is  a  mere  joke,  nothing  more. 
The  English  police,  whose  services  are  not  even  given  to  the  public 
gratuitously,  implicitly  recognises  its  inferiority,  and  very  often  it  applies 
to  our  police  for  advice.  Scotland  Yard  writes  to  our  Prefecture  :  '  In 
such  and  such  a  case  what  should  you  do  ? '  and  sometimes  we  are  asked 
such  childish  questions  as  whether  we  do  not  mark  the  bodies  of  our 
discharged  convicts  in  order  to  identify  them  more  easily." 

*  Paris ;  ses  Organes,  see  Fonctions  et  ea  Vie. 
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M.  Maxime  Ducamp  might  have  remembered  that  until  1832  the 
practice  of  marking  convicts  on  the  shoulder  with  the  letters  "  T.  F." 
(Travaux  Forces)  did  exist  in  France,  so  that  the  inquiry  of  the  English 
police  was  not  a  childish  one ;  but  it  was  certainly  unfortunate,  for  it 
proved  that  Scotland  Yard  does  not  keep  itself  sufficiently  conversant 
with  foreign  customs.  This,  however,  was  before  Mr.  Howard  Vincent 
had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  department  for  Criminal  Investi- 
gations. 

But  M.  Ducamp  has  also  omitted  to  take  account  of  the  many 
superior  facilities  which  the  police  of  Paris  enjoys,  as  compared  with 
that  of  London,  for  the  detection  of  crime.  It  is  only  by  giving  a  full 
account  of  the  working  of  the  Parisian  police  system  that  one  can  show 
what  those  facilities  are,  and  demonstrate  to  English  readers  how  mani- 
fold are  the  disadvantages  under  which  Scotland  Yard  works,  and  how 
unreasonable  it  is  to  expect  that  it  should  be  as  rapid  and  generally  suc- 
cessful in  its  operations  as  the  Parisian  Prefecture.  So  far  as  the  activity 
and  ingenuity  of  individual  members  of  the  force  go,  the  English  are 
certainly  equal  to  the  French ;  but  before  the  English  police,  as  a  whole, 
could  become  equal  to  that  of  France  we  should  have  to  alter  all  our 
institutions  and  sacrifice  a  good  deal  of  that  personal  liberty  which  we 
esteem  very  precious. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  French  themselves  think  their  police  a 
little  too  perfect,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  present  powerful  organi- 
sation will  long  be  suffered  to  exist.  The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 
have  for  some  time  past  been  making  resolute  efforts  to  get  the  police 
under  their  control;  and  the  recent  resignation  of  M.  Andrieux,  the 
Prefect,  was  caused  by  his  utter  inability  to  work  harmoniously  with  a 
corporation  which  objected  to  the  enormous  powers  with  which  he  was 
armed  ex  officio.  The  present  Prefect,  M.  Camescasse,  will  possibly  see 
his  powers  somewhat  curtailed ;  but  considering  what  the  character  of 
the  French  is,  and  how  much  they  expect  their  police  to  do  for  them, 
any  changes  that  may  be  introduced  will  probably  only  be  of  a  temporary 
character.  The  Frenchman  likes  to  be  governed  "  paternally."  How- 
ever much  he  may  profess  Republican  sentiments,  personal  liberty,  such 
as  we  understand  it,  is  a  thing  he  cannot  conceive;  and  although  he 
may  succeed  for  a  time  in  disorganising  the  Prefecture  by  well-meant 
reforms,  he  must  change  his  nature  and  his  institutions  very  deeply 
before  he  can  reduce  the  police  to  the  position  which  they  hold  in 
England  as  servants  of  the  public,  not  its  masters. 


II. 

The  police  of  Paris  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Prefect,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  who  is  required  to  reside  at 
the  Prefecture,  which  stands  on  the  Quai  de  1'Horloge,  adjoining  the 
Palace  of  Justice  and  the  Prison  of  the  Conciergerie.  He  has  under  his 
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orders  a  force  of  nearly  7,000  policemen  in  uniform,  21  officers  of  the 
peace,  80  district  commissioners  of  police  (Commissaires),  500  detectives, 
and  a  number  of  agents  secrets,  or  private  paid  informers,  known  only  to 
himself  and  to  the  two  or  three  principal  members  of  his  staff.  This 
staff  consists  of  the  directors,  sub-directors,  and  clerks  of  twelve  sections, 
each  of  which  transacts  a  special  class  of  business;  thus  there  is  the 
"  Bureau  des  Etrangers,"  "  Bureau  de  la  Suret6  Generale,"  "  Bureau  des 
Garnis  "  (for  the  supervision  of  hotels  and  lodging-houses),  and  so  on. 

For  administrative  purposes,  Paris  is  divided  into  20  wards  (arron- 
dissements)  and  80  quarters.  Each  ward  has  a  force  of  about  325  police- 
men, commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  peace ;  and  each  quarter  a  police 
station,  managed  by  a  commissaire.  The  officer  of  the  peace  is  the 
captain  of  the  police  corps  in  his  ward  ;  he  wears  a  silver-laced  uniform 
and  sword,  ranks  with  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  is  always  a  well- 
educated  gentleman,  of  a  status  much  superior  to  an  English  superinten- 
dent. He  is  never  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  police-sergeants,  but 
is  generally  selected  from  what  one  may  call  the  upper  or  gentlemen, 
detectives  of  the  Prefecture,  or  else  from  among  the  secretaries  and 
clerks  to  the  directors.  His  pay  amounts  to  about  200£.  a  year,  and  he 
is  lodged  in  the  Mairie  of  his  ward,  where  he  is  provided  with  a  com- 
fortable suite  of  apartments  with  coal  and  gas  free.  His  duties  are  to 
superintend  the  men  of  his  brigade,  to  go  rounds  of  inspection  in  order 
to  see  that  they  are  on  their  beats,  and  on  important  occasions,  when 
great  crowds  have  to  be  kept  in  order,  or  when  riots  have  to  be  sup- 
pressed, he  takes  command  of  his  brigade  in  the  streets.  Three  times  a 
day  he  sends  reports  to  the  chief  of  the  municipal  police  at  the  Prefecture 
concerning  all  that  has  occurred  within  his  ward.  In  addition  to  the 
brigades  in  the  20  wards,  there  is  a  '  Brigade  Centrale '  of  250  men  and 
an  officer,  who,  like  the  A  Division  of  the  London  police,  form  a  reserve 
available  for  special  duty. 

As  the  area  and  population  of  Paris  are  barely  equal  to  half  those  of 
London,  the  7,000  Parisian  policemen  form  a  stronger  force  than  the 
ten  thousand  and  odd  who  guard  the  English  capital ;  and  we  must  add 
to  them  the  gendarmes  and  Republican  guards,  who,  though  under  the 
orders  of  the  Minister  of  War,  may  really  be  described  as  mounted  police. 
The  Parisian  policeman,  who  used  to  be  called  sergent  de  ville,  but  is  now 
termed  gardien  de  la  paix,  has  nothing  to  do  beyond  keeping  order  in 
the  streets.  It  is  the  Republican  guards  who  escort  prisoners  in  the 
cellular  vans  from  the  gaols  to  the  law-courts,  and  stand  by  them  in  the 
criminal  docks ;  who  attend  at  theatres,  casinoes,  and  all  places  of  public 
amusement;  and  who  line  the  streets  whenever  there  is  any  pageant. 
On  the  race-courses  soldiers  are  generally  pressed  into  service  to  keep 
the  course  clear,  and  thus  policemen  are  never  diverted  from  their 
regular  beats  and  duties.  It  is  considered  so  important  that  a  police- 
man should  learn  to  know  all  the  people  in  the  district  where  he  is 
stationed  that  a  man's  beat  is  scarcely  ever  changed.  The  average  term 
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of  service  in  the  force  is  fifteen  years,  and  during  that  time  a  man  will 
have  to  walk,  daily  and  nightly,  the  same  set  of  streets,  till  he  knows 
the  face  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  locality.  By  day,  each 
policeman  walks  singly;  by  night  they  always  go  in  pairs,  at  least  in  the 
populous  quarters.  Their  pay  begins  at  5QL  a  year,  and  rises  gradually 
to  80J. 

Every  ward  of  Paris,  as  above  said,  has  four  quarters,  and  each  quar- 
ter has  its  police-station  with  a  commissaire.  The  Commissaire  de  Police 
is  an  official  having  no  equivalent  in  England.  He  is  the  custos  morum, . 
the  censor,  the  executive  magistrate  of  the  district  where  he  resides.  He 
is  not  a  justice,  for  he  has  no  power  to  pass  sentences ;  but  he  has  un- 
limited power  as  to  ordering  the  arrest  of  persons  whom  he  may  regard 
as  suspicious  characters ;  and  as  arrest  in  France  generally  involves  three 
days'  detention  at  least,  this  puts  the  liberty  of  the  subject  at  the  com- 
missaire's  mercy. 

In  all  their  difficulties  Frenchmen  fly  to  the  Commissaire  de  Police. 
If  two  men  quarrel  in  the  streets,  the  policeman  who  hears  them  will 
propose  an  adjournment  to  the  commissaire's ;   if  a  landlord  have  to 
deal  with  a  noisy  tenant,  if  parents  are  vexed  by  a  troublesome  child, 
the  Commissaire  de  Police  is  appealed  to  and  mostly  settles  the  grievance 
by  reprimanding  the  offending  party,  and  asking  for  his  promise  that  he 
will  not  offend  again.     By  such  rough  and  ready  informal  adjudications, 
a  great  many  trumpery  cases  which  in  London  would  be  carried  before 
magistrates  are  settled  out  of  hand.     The  commissaire  makes  no  charge 
for  bis  ministrations  ;  and  never  refuses  to  exert  his  axithority  to  prevent 
a  scandal.     A  wife  will  rush  to  him  and  say  :  "  My  husband  has  taken 
to  drink  of  late,  and  I  am  tired  of  expostulating  with  him — cannot  you 
say  something  ? "  and  the  commissaire  will  at  once  send  for  the  husband 
and  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  error  of  his  ways ;  or  it  will  be  a  hus- 
band who  will  come,  saying  :  "  My  wife's  goings  on  leave  much  to  bo 
desired,  and  my  patience  is  beginning  to  fail  me.     I  wish  you  would  tell 
her  that  if  this  goes  on  there  will  be  trouble,"  and  the  commissaire  does 
tell  her.     Sometimes  the  commissaires  have  extremely  delicate  cases  to 
deal  with.     A  grande  dame,  with  her  veil  down  and  looking  much  agi- 
tated, will  come  and  confess  that  by  some  indiscretion  she  has  put  her- 
self in  the  power  of  her  maid  :  "  Unless  I  pay  the  wretched  girl  a  heavy 
sum  of  money  by  to-morrow  she  threatens  to  give  my  husband  a  letter 
which  she  found  in  my  pocket."     The  grande  dame  need  have  no  fear. 
In  all  cases  of  this  description  the  commissaire  sends  for  the  person  who 
seeks  to  extort  money  or  to  wreak  a  heartless  vengeance,  compels  him 
to  give  up  the  compromising  letter,  and  brings  him,  or  her,  to  reason  by 
a   thorough   lecture,    backed  by  the   significant  declaration  :  "  Now  I 
promise  that  if  you  try  to  take  a  mean  advantage  of  the  secret  that  has 
fallen  into  your  power,  I  will  make  you  repent  it."     This   is   quite 
enough.     The  terror  inspired  by  the  police  is  very  great.     No  man  or 
woman  cares  to  make  an  enemy  of  the  Commissaire  de  Police,  for  nobody 
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exactly  knows  to  what  point  the  powers  of  the  police  may  stretch ; 
and  thus  many  a  scandal  which  might  have  borne  disastrous  fruits  is 
nipped  in  the  bud.  If  a  person  seeking  to  trade  on  a  shameful  secret 
ventures,  however,  to  defy  the  police,  he  would  very  soon  find  that  the 
commissaire's  threats  were  no  brute  thunder.  He  would  be  sent  to  the 
Prisoners'  Depot  at  the  Prefecture,  and  the  commissaire  would  charge 
him  privately  with  seeking  to  extort  money.  As  the  examination  of 
prisoners  is  not  held  publicly  in  France,  the  Juge  d'Instruction  might 
keep  the  man  in  gaol  for  months  without  bringing  him  to  trial,  and 
without  anybody  except  the  commissaire  and  the  lady  who  had  been 
threatened  knowing  why  he  was  detained.  The  fact  of  the  lady  having 
been  very  guilty  would  not  weigh  in  the  least  with  the  Juge  d'Instruc- 
tion, who  would  feel  himself  bound  to  protect  the  lady's  husband  from 
annoyance.  The  compromising  letters  which  the  man  had  in  his  pos- 
session would  be  taken  from  him  by  force,  and  he  would  only  be  re- 
leased when  he  had  promised  to  behave  himself.  Moreover,  his  ante- 
cedents would  be  thoroughly  sifted,  and  if  any  blemish  were  found  in 
them,  the  culprit  might  see  himself  rated  on  the  police-books  as  a  sus- 
picious character  and  be  ordered  to  leave  Paris  instantly  on  his  release. 

Whenever  a  person  comes  before  a  commissaire  as  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant, the  first  question  put  is  :  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  whole  of  the  French  police  system  turns  upon  this  point  of  as- 
certaining correctly  who  people  are.  In  (England  it  is  often  quite  im- 
possible to  find  out  who  a  man  is.  Doubtless,  as  many  as  half  the  crimi- 
nals who  are  sent  to  our  prisons  have  been  sentenced  under  false  names. 
An  Englishman  may  change  his  name  as  often  as  he  pleases ;  marry, 
re-marry,  enlist  in  the  army,  re-enlist,  get  imprisoned  and  re-imprisoned, 
and  finally  be  buried  under  names  not  his  own  without  anybody  know- 
ing or  caring  who  his  parents  were.  In  France  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  native  to  conceal  his  identity.  When  a  man  is  born  his  name  and 
those  of  his  parents  are  registered  at  the  Mairie  of  the  Commune  where 
he  resides,  and  the  copy  of  the  registry  forms  his  etat  civil,  which  he  is 
required  to  show  on  all  the  important  occurrences  of  his  life.  On  com- 
pleting his  twentieth  year  he  is  obliged  to  draw  at  the  conscription,  and 
if  he  fail  to  appear  in  his  commune  for  this  purpose  he  is  entered  as  a 
deserter.  Before  he  can  marry  he  must  exhibit  his  etat  civil,  to  prove 
who  he  is,  and  to  show  what  is  his  military  status — whether  he  has  been 
a  soldier,  or  whether  he  be  in  the  first  or  second  class  of  the  Reserves. 
Every  time  a  child  is  born  to  him  in  wedlock  that  child's  name  is  en- 
tered upon  his  etat  civil ;  the  deaths  of  his  parents  are  registered  there 
too ;  and  if  the  man  have  incurred  any  sentence  from  the  law-courts, 
that  sentence  and  the  particulars  of  his  offence  will  also  stand  marked 
upon  his  registry  to  all  time. 

One  can  see  at  a  glance  what  assistance  this  affords  to  the  police.  If 
a  man  be  arrested,  or  merely  suspected,  he  must  say  who  he  is.  Con- 
cealment is  useless,  for  the  police  will  not  release  the  man  until  they 
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have  exhausted  all  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  He  may  give  a  false 
name,  or  say  that  he  is  a  foreigner,  but  the  authorities  of  the  place  where 
he  professes  to  have  been  born  will  be  written  to,  and  if  the  information 
he  have  given  be  found  incorrect  he  will  be  liable  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment for  being  a  vagabond  ;  nor  will  his  troubles  end  there,  for 
the  police  will  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  only  concealing  his  identity 
because  he  has  committed  some  great  crime,  and  he  will  be  placed  under 
surveillance  till  his  life  becomes  so  burdensome  that  he  will  tell  the 
truth  to  get  a  little  peace.  French  criminals  of  the  lower  classes  scarcely 
ever  try  to  conceal  their  identity.  In  the  course  of  fifty  years  the  Prefecture 
have  had  many  cases  of  Englishmen  and  Americans  who  gave  false  names 
and  whose  identity  could  not  be  discovered  because  the  English  and 
American  police  could  afford  no  assistance  in  the  matter,  but  they  can 
only  quote  one  case  of  a  Frenchman  who  obstinately  resisted  all  en- 
deavours to  ascertain  what  his  name  was.  This  wretched  man  had  been 
arrested  for  a  petty  theft,  and  stated  that  he  was  an  Italian.  This 
proved  to  be  false ;  at  least  it  was  discovered  that  no  person  bearing  his 
name  had  been  born  in  the  commune  which  he  described  as  his  birth- 
place. He  was  kept  in  prison  fifteen  months,  and  questioned  eighty 
times  by  a  Juge  d'Instruction,  but  to  no  purpose,  so  that  he  was  at  last 
tried  for  being  a  thief  and  vagabond,  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment. On  his  release  he  was  treated  as  a  foreigner — that  is,  he  was  ex- 
pelled the  country  by  order  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  being  conveyed 
to  the  frontier  between  two  gendarmes  was  given  up  to  the  Italian  au- 
thorities as  a  suspected  criminal  The  Italian  police  system  being  like  the 
French,  the  vagabond  was  taken  to  gaol  and  asked  to  give  an  account  of 
himself.  As  he  persisted  in  telling  palpable  untruths  about  his  birthplace 
he  was  kept  for  several  months  in  durance,  then  sentenced  to  six  months 
for  vagabondage,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  was  sent  back  to 
France.  This  time  the  French  police  did  nob  arrest  him,  but  they 
watched  him.  The  unhappy  man  seeking  for  work  as  a  stone-mason 
soon  found  employment ;  but  gave  his  master  a  name  different  to  that 
under  which  he  had  been  sentenced.  The  police  were  down  upon  him 
at  once.  Having  ascertained  that  his  new  name  was  not  his  own  they 
got  him  sentenced  again  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  "  pour  usurpation  de 
faux  noms"  and  upon  his  discharge  they  told  him  plainly  that  he  could 
expect  no  peace  until  he  made  an  avowal  of  his  identity.  He  was  con- 
signed to  a  "  Depot  de  Mendicite'"  or  depot  for  incorrigible  vagabonds, 
and  there  committed  suicide.  Who  he  was  has  never  been  ascertained ; 
but  the  relentless  pertinacity  with  which  he  was  hunted  to  death  shows 
what  a  grim  duel  it  is  which  the  French  police  wages  against  criminals. 
If  this  unfortunate  man  had  given  himself  out  as  an  Englishman  and 
had  got  himself  conveyed  to  Dover,  his  troubles  would  have  ceased  when 
he  touched  English  soil,  for  the  British  police  would  have  had  no  right 
to  worry  him  or  to  ship  him  back  to  France.  Tho  French  authorities 
complain  that  the  lax  laws  under  which  criminals  thrive  in  England 
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cause  the  Prefecture  an  infinity  of  trouble,  and  keep  Paiis  flooded  with 
adventurers,  pickpockets  and  welshers.  Every  now  and  then  when  some 
great  race,  exhibition  or  public  fete  is  going  to  take  place  in  Paris,  Scot- 
land Yard  telegraphs  to  the  Prefecture  that  divers  well-known  pick- 
pockets have  been  seen  to  start  for  France.  The  French  police  are 
sometimes  quick  enough  to  capture  some  of  these  gentlemen  when  they 
land  at  Calais,  and  order  them  back  by  the  next  boat ;  but  they  moan 
at  being  put  to  so  much  trouble.  "  Why  do  not  the  London  detectives 
collar  men  whom  they  know  to  be  pickpockets  ?  "  they  say.  "  If  we  so 
much  as  suspect  a  man  of  earning  his  living  dishonestly  we  arrest  him, 
question  him  as  to  his  means  of  livelihood,  and  imprison  him  as  a  vaga- 
bond again  and  again  until  he  takes  to  working  honestly  for  his  bread." 

Happily  there  are  more  honest  men  than  rogues  among  the  crowds 
of  English  who  daily  visit  France ;  but  all  foreigners  who  make  a  stay 
in  the  country  are  more  closely  watched  than  they  may  fancy.  A  staff 
of  200  detectives  called  inspecteurs  des  garnis  are  exclusively  employed 
in  Paris  in  collecting  the  names  of  natives  and  foreigners  who  reside 
in  hotels  or  lodgings.  Every  landlord  of  an  hotel,  or  letter  of  lodgings, 
is  obliged  to  give  up  these  names  and  to  report  any  suspicious  circum- 
stance that  he  may  notice  in  the  conduct  of  his  lodgers.  The  names  are 
taken  to  the  office  of  the  district  commissaire,  and  thence  forwarded, 
evch  written  on  a  separate  piece  of  oval  card-board,  to  the  Prefecture. 
Here  they  are  copied  into  immense  ledgers ;  and  then  the  slips  are 
handed  over  to  the  "  Division  de  la  Surete,"  where  they  are  all  compared 
with  the  Black  Books  in  which  are  entered  the  names  of  persons  who 
are  "  wanted  "  or  who  have  been  expelled  the  country  by  order  of  the 
Prefect.  Agreeably  to  an  old  monarchical  custom  which  arose  more 
than  a  century  ago,  a  special  list  of  "  distinguished  arrivals  "  is  made 
out  every  day  and  is  sent  to  the  King,  Emperor,  or  President  for  the 
time  being ;  so  that  whenever  an  English  peer  visits  Paris,  M.  Grevy 
is  duly  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  at  breakfast  time  on  the  following 
day.  Napoleon  III.  never  failed  to  read  his  lists  of  distinguished 
strangers,  which  were  made  to  include  all  persons  bearing  titles,  and 
His  Majesty  used  sometimes  to  set  marks  against  the  names  of  persons 
whom  he  wished  to  be  specially  watched  or  honoured.  To  this  day  the 
Prefect  of  Police  always  pays  a  personal  call  on  royal  princes  and 
eminent  foreign  statesmen  who  arrive  in  Paris,  and  asks  if  he  can  make 
himself  agreeable  to  them  in  any  way.  Princes  travelling  incoyniti 
have  a  detective  or  two  attached  to  their  footsteps,  although  they  may 
not  always  be  aware  of  it. 

Incessant  activity  reigns  in  the  "  Bureaux  des  Garnis,"  "  des 
Etrangers  "  and  "  de  la  Surete."  There  is  no  rest  there  on  Sundays  or 
feast  days,  day  or  night.  Every  day  brings  its  thousands  of  new  names 
which  have  to  be  copied,  sorted,  and  classed ;  and  its  hundreds  of 
applicants  for  information.  From  the  police  of  foreign  countries,  from 
the  judicial  authorities  of  Paris  and  the  provinces,  come  requests  that 
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such  and  such  a  person  supposed  to  be  lurking  in  Paris  may.be  looked 
for  ;  and  private  persons  are  constantly  applying  for  assistance  in  hunt- 
ing for  missing  friends  or  debtors. 

The  police  will  not  supply  information  to  private  persons  unless 
they  be  well  assured  that  the  purpose  for  which  they  want  it  is  a  proper 
one.  Faithful  to  their  principle  of  preventing  disorder,  they  will  not 
help  an  infuriated  creditor  to  discover  a  man  who  owes  him  money,  or 
an  exasperated  husband  in  tracking  an  absconding  wife.  If  these  people 
have  a  grievance  which  the  law  can  remedy,  their  proper  course  is  to 
lodge  a  complaint  with  the  Commissaire  de  Police  of  the  district  where 
they  reside,  and  this  functionary  will  order  researches  to  be  made  if  he 
thinks  good.  But  the  police  will  always  help  parents  in  discovering 
runaway  sons  or  daughters  who  are  minors,  and  even  husbands  in  find- 
ing their  wives  if  they  can  feel  sure  that  these  persons  are  not  bent  on 
pursuing  vengeance.  The  immense  experience  and  tact  of  the  higher 
employes  of  the  Prefecture  enable  them  to  judge  each  case  on  its  merits, 
and  to  decide  when  information  should  be  given,  and  when  it  should 
be  withheld.  Their  aim  is  to  render  the  operation  of  the  police  beneficial ; 
and  they  will  do  nothing  to  promote  scandal,  gratify  private  grudges,  or 
serve  foolish  designs. 

But  out  of  the  mass  of  information  they  collect  the  police  are  con- 
stantly sifting  facts  to  assist  them  in  spying  out  crime  and  detecting 
offenders  before  these  latter  have  been  denounced  to  them.  Some  time 
ago  a  firm  of  London  jewellers  was  robbed  of  jewels  to  the  value  of 
several  thousands  of  pounds.  They  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  thief, 
who  was  a  clerk  of  theirs,  had  fled  to  Paris,  and  they  started  in  pursuit. 
On  arriving  at  the  Prefecture  and  lodging  their  complaint,  they  were 
astounded  at  discovering  that  their  clerk  and  all  his  stolen  property 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  The  thing  had  happened  in 
this  way;  the  clerk  had  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  pawned  a  good  many 
jewels,  not  knowing  that  the  MontsdePiete  are  government  institutions, 
and  that  they  daily  furnish  the  police  with  a  list  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  have  lent  money.  The  officials  who  examine  these  lists  noticed 
that  a  certain  A.  B.  had  been  very  busy  pawning  jewellery  at  different 
loan  offices,  and  a  detective  was  at  once  sent  to  his  hotel  to  make 
inquiries.  The  clerk  was  out,  but  the  detective  was  shown  to  his  room, 
overhauled  his  luggage,  and  found  that  one  of  his  boxes  weighed  very 
heavy.  The  clerk  soon  afterwards  returned,  was  ordered  to  open  this 
box,  and  on  its  being  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  valuable  trinkets 
was  taken  into  custody.  The  London  jewellers  in  their  gratitude 
wanted  to  present  the  police  with  1,200^.,  but  this  generous  offer  was 
declined  :  as  the  Prefecture  makes  it  a  point  of  honour  never  to  accept 
gratuities.  In  this  matter  the  English  police  might  well  take  example. 

Everybody  knows  from  reading  police  reports  how  easy  it  is  for  a 
thief  to  dispose  of  stolen  property  at  an  English  pawnbroker's.  If  a 
man  be  respectably  dressed  no  pains  are  taken,  as  a  rule,  to  ascertain 
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whether  the  account  he  gives  of  himself  is  a  true  one.  He  may  call 
himself  by  what  name  he  likes  ;  the  pawnbroker  does  not  even  ask  him 
for  a  card  to  show  that  he  is  giving  his  right  name  and  address.  In 
France,  on  the  contrary,  stolen  property  is  so  difficult  to  dispose  of  that 
men  who  try  to  pawn  or  sell  without  being  conversant  with  police  rules 
are  constantly  putting  their  feet  into  traps.  At  the  Monts  de  Piete 
sums  up  to  15  francs  are  lent  on  the  mere  production  of  a  stamped 
envelope  with  a  post  mark,  bearing  the  pledger's  name  and  address ;  but 
if  the  loan  exceed  15  francs  the  pledger  must  exhibit  either  a  passport, 
his  feuille  d'etat  civil,  his  receipt  for  rent,  or  else  be  accompanied  by 
two  credible  witnesses  who  can  certify  to  his  identity.  When  a  man 
presents  himself  at  a  loan  office  without  being  provided  with  the 
necessary  papers,  his  pledge  is  detained  and  a  detective  is  sent  home 
with  him  to  get  the  papers.  If  he  cannot  produce  these  he  is  conducted 
before  a  commissaire.  The  formalities  which  attend  sales  are  quite  as 
precise.  A  French  tradesman  is  forbidden  to  buy  anything  whatever 
of  a  stranger  until  he  has  obtained  proof  of  who  he  is  and  where  he 
lives.  If  the  information  published  on  these  points  is  not  satisfactory, 
he  must  pay  the  purchase  money  of  the  article  offered  for  sale  at  the 
residence  of  the  seller,  and  if  the  latter  declines  to  let  himself  be  accom- 
panied to  his  dwelling,  the  tradesman  must  carry  the  article  offered  for 
sale  to  the  office  of  the  commissaire.  It  may  be  that  some  of  these 
formalities  are  occasionally  evaded ;  but  this  cannot  often  be  the  case, 
for  the  risks  of  detection  are  great,  and  the  penalties  for  remissness 
heavy.  Every  tradesman  knows  that  when  a  thief  is  caught  the  Juge 
d'Instruction  always  ends  by  worming  full  avowals  out  of  him  :  therefore 
by  purchasing  goods  of  a  stranger  a  man  renders  himself  liable  to  the 
visit  of  a  detective,  who  may  overhaul  his  books,  and  finding  no  entry, 
or  an  irregular  entry  of  a  certain  purchase,  may  prosecute  him  as  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods.  Moreover,  if  a  tradesman  be  once  caught 
evading  the  law,  the  police  will  be  sure  to  keep  watch  over  him  after- 
wards, and  will  send  secret  agents  to  his  shop  from  time  to  time  to  offer 
goods  for  sale.  Woe  to  him,  then,  if  the  chance  of  making  a  good 
bargain  tempts  him  to  offend  a  second  time. 

The  system  of  laying  traps  for  people  is  much  resorted  to  by  the 
police ;  and  it  entertains  a  salutary  terror  among  many  who  are  exposed 
to  the  temptation  of  becoming  dishonest.  Parisian  cabmen  and  omnibus 
conductors  are  very  particular  about  carrying  to  the  Prefecture  any 
article  that  may  be  left  in  their  vehicles,  because  they  can  never  be  sure 
but  that  the  person  who  left  the  article  did  so  intentionally.  The  lady 
who  drops  a  bracelet,  the  gentleman  who  forgets  a  bagful  of  Napoleons, 
may  be  secret  agents  of  the  Prefecture  ;  besides,  the  cabman  knows  that 
he  has  everything  to  gain  by  being  honest.  If  the  article  left  in  his  cab 
be  not  claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day  it  becomes  his  property ;  if  the 
owner  be  forthcoming,  the  Prefecture  takes  care  that  the  cabman  shall 
get  a  suitable  reward  for  his  honesty,  and  it  also  sets  a  good  mark  to  his 
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name  which  may  stand  him  in  good  stead  should  he  ever  commit  a 
little  peccadillo  deserving  punishment.  The  cabman  who  is  convicted  of 
dishonesty  is  deprived  of  his  licence  for  ever. 

All  persons  plying  any  trade  or  avocation  in  the  streets  of  Paris  are 
required  to  take  out  a  licence.  In  the  office  of  the  Prefecture  where 
these  documents  are  delivered,  one  may  see  any  day  the  most  motley 
crowd  of  blind  men,  beggar  women,  organ-grinders,  mountebanks,  coal- 
and  water-carriers,  shoe-blacks,  costermongers,  hawkers,  newspaper 
vendors,  dog-  and  bird-fanciers,  and  flower-girls.  Every  one  of  these 
people  must  register  his  or  her  name  and  address,  and  after  inquiries 
have  been  made  he  or  she  will  obtain  a  licence  for  which  no  charge  is 
made,  but  which  must  be  renewed  every  year.  The  conditions  on  which 
the  licence  has  been  delivered  are  legibly  set  forth  in  it,  and  must  be 
strictly  adhered  to.  A  blind  man  is  authorized  to  take  his  stand  on  a 
certain  bridge,  a  crippled  old  woman  may  beg  under  the  porch  of  a 
certain  church,  an  organ-grinder  or  mountebank  has  a  beat  of  so  many 
streets  assigned  to  him,  a  costermonger  may  cry  his  wares  only  in  a 
specified  quarter  of  the  town  and  so  on.  Not  many  weeks  since  an 
American,  who  had  dined  a  little  too  well,  accosted  a  flower-girl  on  one 
of  the  boulevards,  bought  a  "  button-hole  "  of  her,  talked  with  her  for 
a  few  minutes  and  soon  afterwards  missed  a  pocket-book  which  he  had 
carried  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  and  which  contained  forty-nine 
1,000-franc  notes.  He  ran  in  great  consternation  to  the  nearest  police- 
station,  where  the  commissaire  advised  him  to  apply  at  the  Prefecture. 
There  the  American's  complaint  was  taken  down,  and  the  clerk  on  duty 
shot  a  slip  of  paper  down  a  tube.  Ten  minutes  later  an  inspector 
entered  saying  :  "  The  flower-girl  with  whom  you  talked  on  the  Boulevard 

• must  have  been  a  girl  named  C.  D.,  who  lives  in  the  Rue  F at 

Montmartre.  But  she  has  a  lover  named  G ,  who  lives  in  the  Rue 

H .  We  have  telegraphed  to  the  commissaire  of  the  Montmartre 

quarter  to  have  the  pair  arrested.  Unless  the  girl  has  made  very  great 
haste  we  shall  probably  find  her  before  morning."  The  American  sat 
down  and  waited  anxiously  for  about  an  hour;  then  the  Inspector 
returned  with  a  telegram  :  "  C.  D.  and  G.  both  arrested.  Money  fotmd 
on  them."  The  American  subsequently  discovered  that  the  flower-girl, 
having  stolen  his  money,  had  jumped  into  a  cab  and  driven  straight  to 
her  lodgings  to  change  her  dress.  She  had  then  gone  in  quest  of  her 
lover  and  was  about  to  leave  his  house  with  him  when  the  commissaire 
arrived.  The  girl  had  made  as  much  haste  as  she  could ;  but  the  police, 
thanks  to  their  copious  registers  and  to  the  telegraph  wires,  had  been 
too  quick  for  her. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  has  a  police-licence  to  hawk, 
grind  an  organ,  or  turn  somersaults,  his  antecedents  are  immaculate. 
The  police  are  very  good  natured  in  allowing  penitent  thieves  a  chance 
of  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  and  if  one  of  these  men  applies  for  a 
licence,  he  will  not  only  get  it,  but  will  be  secured  against  the  competi- 
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tion  of  free-booters  on  his  particular  beat.  Should  he,  however,  relapse 
into  dishonesty  after  getting  his  licence,  it  will  be  revoked,  and  he  will 
be  expelled  from  Paris  either  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  The  power  of  expelling  criminals  from  large  cities  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  police  entirely  at  their  discretion.  It  is  a  prerogative  over 
which  the  law  courts  have  no  control.  By  a  law  passed  in  1849  the 
Prefect  of  Police  may  expel  from  Paris  any  individual  who  is  a  criminal 
or  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  the  same  prerogative  is  applied  to  the 
Commissaires-Centraux  (Chiefs  of  the  Police)  at  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Lille,  and  Bordeaux.  A  person  thus  expelled  par  mesure  de  salut 
public,  as  the  warrant  runs,  is  said  to  be  en  rupture  de  ban  if  he  returns 
to  the  city  whence  he  has  been  ejected,  and  he  becomes  liable  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  any  term  not  exceeding  a  year.  All  foreigners  who  have 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  are  expelled  immediately  after  their 
release,  often  very  much  to  their  surprise ;  and  sometimes,  when  they 
return  a  few  years  afterwards,  trusting  that  their  misdeeds  have  been 
forgotten,  they  experience  the  fresh  surprise  of  being  collared,  imprisoned 
again,  and  ejected  for  a  second  time.  The  police  forget  nothing.  By 
the  help  of  those  formidable  ledgers,  and  those  thousands  of  neatly 
docketed  cardboard  boxes  in  which  the  records  of  all  criminals  are 
preserved,  they  can  at  any  time  rake  up  against  a  man  ugly  facts  many 
years  old.  Many  an  English  pickpocket  has  discovered  this  to  his  cost. 
At  this  moment  there  are  six  Englishmen  and  two  women  who  were 
caught  in  Paris  on  the  day  of  the  Grand  Prix,  and  who  are  undergoing 
thirteen  months'  imprisonment  simply  because  they  presumed  on  the 
forgetfulness  of  the  French  police.  They  started  for  Paris  on  the  day 
before  the  race,  and  a  telegram  from  Scotland  Yard  heralded  their  arrival. 
The  police  allowed  them  to  go  to  an  hotel  in  order  that  they  might  become 
chargeable  with  using  false  names.  As  soon  as  they  had  entered  their 
aliases  on  the  hotel-books  they  were  apprehended,  and  each  got  twelve 
months  pour  usurpation,  and  one  month  pour  rupture  de  ban.  They 
had  all  been  sentenced  in  Paris  for  picking  pockets  three  years  ago,  but 
had  nattered  themselves  that  by  coming  back  under  new  names  they 
would  avoid  detection.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  what 
makes  Paris  such  a  popular  hunting  ground  for  English  pickpockets  is 
that  Frenchmen  are  accustomed  to  carry  pretty  large  sums  of  money  in 
their  pockets.  The  Frenchman  seldom  banks;  he  transacts  all  his 
business  with  cash  and  paper-money :  and  he  never  takes  the  numbers  of 
his  bank-notes. 

The  power  of  expulsion,  formidable  as  it  is,  is  not  the  weightiest  of 
those  which  the  police  possesses.  A  law,  whose  benefits  have  been 
much  controverted  of  late,  gives  the  police  absolute  authority  over 
women  leading  notoriously  immoral  lives.  An  unfortunate  creature  who 
gets  into  this  category  is  compelled  to  take  out  a  carte,  and  to  submit  herself 
to  periodical  medical  examinations.  A  set  of  rules  is  laid  down  for  her 
guidance,  and  if  she  transgresses  these  she  may  be  imprisoned  for  six 
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months  without  trial  under  the  vuscejiat  of  the  inspector  who  reports 
her  case  to  the  prefect.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  French  police  use 
the  irresponsible  power  thus  entrusted  to  them  with  considerable  discri- 
mination ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  tremendous  power  which  must  be 
fraught  with  occasional  abuses. 

III. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  that  precedes  that  the  Prefecture  de  Police 
is  armed  cap-a-pie  for  contending  against  criminals ;  but  more  remains 
to  be  said  by  way  of  showing  how  many  are  the  advantages  it  has  over 
Scotland  Yard.  Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  building  of  the  Prefecture 
itself,  which  holds  the  Depot  to  which  all  persons  arrested  in  Paris  are 
brought. 

Every  police  station  in  the  capital  has  its  cells ;  but  three  times  a 
day  prison  vans  come  round  to  clear  out  the  inmates  and  convey  them 
to  the  Depot.  The  advantage  of  thus  collecting  all  offenders  at  one 
central  police  station  where  the  staff  of  detectives  can  get  a  sight  of  them 
are  obvious.  The  Depot  contains  about  150  cells  for  the  better  class  of 
offenders  and  for  very  great  criminals,  and  two  large  halls  with  airing 
yards  attached.  In  the  first  of  these  are  confined  the  decently  dressed 
and  fairly  respectable  prisoners  ;  in  the  others  all  the  tattered  and  dirty 
vagabonds  who  have  sunk  to  the  most  abject  depth  of  poverty. 

In  both  halls  the  prisoners  live  in  common,  sleeping  at  nights  on 
mattresses  laid  upon  plank  beds ;  and  interspersed  with  them  are  a 
number  of  moiitons  or  spy  prisoners,  whose  business  it  is  to  set  offenders 
"  blabbing."  Erery  day  brings  a  fresh  squad  of  these  moutons,  and  their 
true  quality  is  not  known  even  to  the  prison  warders.  They  are  dressed 
sometimes  as  fashionable  cracksmen,  sometimes  as  beggars ;  they  pass 
themselves  off  for  burglars,  comers,  or  petty  thieves,  according  to  the 
work  they  may  have  on  hand  and  which  consists  in  "  pumping  "  certain 
men.  "Who  are  these  queer  fish  1  Not  regular  detectives,  but  unattached 
agents  secrets,  forming  part  of  that  mysterious  host  .of  myrmidons  whom 
the  Prefect  of  Police  has  at  his  orders  and  who  are  paid  by  the  piece. 
Many  of  them  must  be  convicts  who  earn  remission  of  their  sentences 
and  doles  of  canteen-money  by  acting  as  spies.  As  they  are  only  re- 
compensed when  they  render  effective  services,  their  wits  grow  terribly 
keen,  and  they  may  generally  be  trusted  to  twist  criminal  novices  round 
their  little  fingers.  "When  a  criminal  has  remained  three  days  at  the 
Depot,  he  is  sent  to  the  House  of  Detention  (Mazas),  and  there  he  often 
gets  a  mouton  for  his  cell  companion.  If  this  does  not  suffice  to  wring 
the  truth  out  of  him  the  Juge  d'Instruction,  or  examining  magistrate, 
tries  the  effect  of  a  little  tantalizing  and  moral  torture.  The  man  is 
forbidden  to  see  his  friends  or  to  write  to  them ;  he  is  kept  in  solitary 
confinement  which  may  last  for  months ;  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  buy 
any  little  luxuries  with  his  own  money ;  but  once  a  week  the  Juge  tells 
him  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  see  his  friends,  to  write,  smoke,  have 
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rations  of  wine,  and  eventually  obtain  a  mitigation  of  his  sentence  if  he 
tells  the  truth.  So  he  does  tell  it  at  length  from  sheer  weariness.  No 
criminal  can  hold  out  long  against  the  system  of  confinement  au  secret 
and  private  examinations.  When  a  man  belongs  to  a  gang  of  malefactors 
he  is  always  told  that  his  accomplices  have  confessed  and  have  thrown 
all  the  blame  upon  him  •  this  makes  him  furious,  he  denies,  calls  his 
pals  "  traitors,"  gives  up  their  names,  tells  all  he  knows  about  them, 
and  thus  throws  into  the  hands  of  the  police  a  number  of  scamps  who 
but  for  his  revelations  might  have  remained  at  large. 

Compare  with  this  system,  the  calm,  fair,  judicial  arrangement  under 
which  prisoners  are  examined  in  England — publicly,  and  with  the  aid 
of  counsel  if  they  can  afford  it.  The  English  prisoner  is  not  even 
questioned ;  no  hearsay  evidence  is  admitted  against  him ;  if  it  were  to 
transpire  that  the  police  had  employed  a  convict  to  try  and  wheedle  a 
confession  out  of  him  a  general  clamour  of  public  indignation  would 
arise.  But  the  French  prisoner  is  treated  as  a  dangerous  beast  against 
whom  all's  fair.  From  the  moment  when  he  gets  into  custody  the 
ingenuity  of  the  police  is  exercised  in  discovering  who  he  is,  in  raking 
up  his  antecedents,  and  in  framing  a  case  against  him  out  of  his  own 
lips.  If  he  be  innocent  he  may  yet  linger  for  months  and  months  in 
prison,  because  a  Juge  d'Instruction  is  an  irresponsible  official  who  may 
take  his  own  time  about  discharging  him  under  a  nolle  prosequi.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  man  be  guilty,  the  sentence  of  the  law  courts  marks 
him  with  an  indelible  stain.  Neither  time  nor  repentance  can  obliterate 
it.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  aye,  and  after  his  death,  it  will  remain 
recorded  on  the  books  of  the  Prefecture  and  in  the  registry  of  his  etat 
civil  in  the  commune  where  he  was  born,  that  in  such  and  such  a  year 
he  was  sent  to  prison  for  such  and  s\ich  a  crime  ;  and  the  evidence  of 
this  conviction  will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  person  who  applies 
for  his  character.  It  will  stand  as  a  permanent  reproach  to  his  children, 
and  his  children's  children.  Years  after  his  death  an  enemy  wishing  to 
pain  his  descendants  may  copy  the  shameful  entry  from  the  well-kept 
registers  of  the  communal  Mairie  and  fling  it  in  their  faces. 

The  admirable  system  of  French  police  therefore  has  its  drawbacks, 
apart  from  those  which  are  produced  by  petty  interferences  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  At  an  immense  cost,  by  dint  of  keeping  up  a 
staff  of  secret  agents  who  pervade  all  classes  of  society,  drawing-rooms  as 
well  as  workshops,  and  who  draw  between  them  about  120,OOOZ.  from 
the  Secret  Service  Fund ;  by  dint  of  registering,  pigeon-holing,  inspect- 
ing, worrying,  bullying ;  by  dint  of  heaping  up  arbitrary  imprisonments 
and  exiles,  and  treating  whole  classes  of  the  community  as  outlaws  to 
be  warred  against  without  respite  or  mercy,  the  Prefecture  certainly 
does  contrive  to  capture  offenders  against  the  law  more  surely  than  can 
be  done  in  England.  But  what  if  this  precious  system  have  the  result 
of  promoting  crime  to  a  huge  extent  by  making  men  who  have  once 
fallen  under  the  ban  of  the  law  utterly  desperate  ?  It  may  strike  a 
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statistician  with  admiration  to  learn  that  the  registers  of  the  Prefecture  * 
are  so  beautifully  kept  that  they  contain  no  less  than  28,000  entries  of 
persons  bearing  the  name  of  Martin  who  have  got  into  trouble  during 
the  present  century ;  but  one  would  like  to  know  what  became  of  these 
Martins  once  they  had  got  placed  on  the  police  books  1  How  many  of 
them  got  enrolled  in  that  hopeless  class,  who  cannot  find  respectable 
situations  because  the  records  of  their  etat  civil  is  ineffaceably  blotted-r- 
who  dare  not  even  marry  because  in  producing  their  papier s  they  must' 
bring  their  wretched  antecedents  to  light  1  There  must  have  been  many 
of  these  Martins,  who,  persecuted  and  ashamed,  joined  the  ranks  of  those 
terrible  revolutionary  factions  who  hate  the  police  with  a  deadly  vindic- 
tiveness,  and  who  in  times  of  civil  war  fly  to  the  Prefecture  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  it  down.  The  Prefecture  and  all  it  contained  was 
burned  by  the  Communists  in  1871,  when  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dossiers  were  destroyed.  But  the  incendiaries  forgot  that  by  help  of  the 
communal  registers  most  of  these  records  could  be  recompiled ;  and 
they  have  been.  The  28,000  Martins  did  not  purge  their  antecedents 
in  the  flames.  All  that  they  ever  did  amiss  has  been  rewritten  in  new 
books  which  will  stand  until  the  Prefecture  shall  be  burned  again. 

It  is  no  good  sign  when  the  masses  of  a  country  loathe  the  police 
and  regard  the  burning  of  its  records  as  a  popular  task  which  every 
Revolution  is  bound  to  perform  ;  neither  is  it  a  good  sign  when  the  roll 
of  criminals  swells  and  swells  as  it  does  in  France  year  by  year.  What 
should  we  say  to  51  murders  and  101  attempted  murders  committed  in 
London  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  ?  This  was  the  number  of  those 
crimes  perpetrated  in  Paris  in  the  year  1880 ;  and  no  less  than  31  of  them 
were  attempts  to  murder  policemen.  Crimes  of  violence  have  become 
so  frequent  in  Paris  and  France  that  they  seem  to  indicate  an  epidemic 
of  moral  recklessness  among  the  population  •  but  coupled  with  other 
offences  they  serve  at  all  events  to  show  that  a  strenuous  police  system 
does  not  do  much  towards  keeping  a  hot-blooded  people  quiet  and  honest. 
There  were  40,351  persons  arrested  in  Paris  in  1880,  of  whom  3,216 
were  foreigners,  36,412  of  them  were  convicted  and  sentenced,  and  of 
this  number  no  less  than  13,106  had  been  convicted  before.  These 
figures  speak  for  themselves.  They  do  not  compare  favourably  with  the 
statistics  of  English  crime,  and  they  acquire  a  gloomy  significance  when 
one  recollects  how  many  desperate  characters  were  shot  down  or  trans- 
ported after  the  Commune,  leaving  gaps  in  the  criminal  ranks,  which 
ought  not  so  soon  to  have  been  filled  up. 
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THE  "Reverend  Murdoch  Soulis  was  long  minister  of  the  moorland  parish 
of  Balweary,  in  the  vale  of  Dule.  A  severe,  bleak-faced  old  man, 
dreadful  to  his  hearers,  he  dwelt  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  without  re- 
lative or  servant  or  any  human  company,  in  the  small  and  lonely  manse 
under  the  Hanging  Shaw.  In  spite  of  the  iron  composure  of  his  fea- 
tures, his  eye  was  wild,  scared,  and  uncertain ;  and  when  he  dwelt,  in 
private  admonitions,  on  the  future  of  the  impenitent,  it  seemed  as  if  his 
eye  pierced  through  the  storms  of  time  to  the  terrors  of  eternity.  Many 
young  persons,  coming  to  prepare  themselves  against  the  season  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  were  dreadfully  affected  by  his  talk.  He  had  a  sermon 
on  1st  Peter,  v.  and  8th,  "  The  devil  as  a  roaring  lion,"  on  the  Sunday 
after  every  seventeenth  of  August,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  surpass 
himself  upon  that  text  both  by  the  appalling  nature  of  the  matter  and 
the  terror  of  his  bearing  in  the  pulpit.  The  children  were  frightened 
into  fits,  and  the  old  looked  more  than  usually  oracular,  and  were,  all 
that  day,  full  of  those  hints  that  Hamlet  deprecated.  The  manse  itself, 
where  it  stood  by  the  water  of  Dule  among  some  thick  trees,  with  the 
Shaw  overhanging  it  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  many  cold, 
moorish  hilltops  rising  towards  the  sky,  had  begun,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  Mr.  Soulis's  ministry,  to  be  avoided  in  the  dusk  hours  by  all  who 
valued  themselves  upon  their  prudence;  and  gudemen  sitting  at  the 
clachan  alehouse  shook  their  heads  together  at  the  thought  of  passing 
late  by  that  vincanny  neighbourhood.  There  was  one  spot,  to  be  more 
particular,  which  was  regarded  with  especial  awe.  The  manse  stood 
between  the  high  road  and  the  water  of  Dule,  with  a  gable  to  each  ; 
its  back  was  towards  the  kirktown  of  Balweary,  nearly  half  a  mile 
away;  in  front  of  it,  a  bare  garden,  hedged  with  thorn,  occupied 
the  land  between  the  river  and  the  road.  The  house  was  two  stories 
high,  with  two  large  rooms  on  each.  It  opened  not  directly  on  the 
garden,  but  on  a  causewayed  path,  or  passage,  giving  on  the  road  on  the 
one  hand,  and  closed  on  the  other  by  the  tall  willows  and  elders  that 
bordered  on  the  stream.  And  it  was  this  strip  of  causeway  that  enjoyed 
among  the  young  parishioners  of  Balweary  so  infamous  a  reputation. 
The  minister  walked  there  often  after  dark,  sometimes  groaning  aloud  in 
the  instancy  of  his  unspoken  prayers ;  and  when  he  was  from  home,  and 
the  manse  door  was  locked,  the  more  daring  schoolboys  ventured,  with 
beating  hearts,  to  "  follow  my  leader  "  across  that  legendary  spot. 

This  atmosphere  of  terror,  surrounding,  as  it  did,  a  man  of  God  of 
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spotless  character  and  orthodoxy,  was  a  common  cause  of  wonder  and 
subject  of  inquiry  among  the  few  strangers  who  were  led  by  chance  or 
business  into  that  unknown,  outlying  country.  But  many  even  of  the 
people  of  the  parish  were  ignorant  of  the  strange  events  which  had 
marked  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Soulis's  ministrations ;  and  among  those 
who  were  better  informed,  some  were  naturally  reticent  and  others  shy 
of  that  particular  topic.  Now  and  again,  only,  one  of  the  older  folk 
would  warm  into  courage  over  his  third  tumbler,  and  recount  the  cause 
of  the  minister's  strange  looks  and  solitary  life. 

Fifty  years  syne,  when  Mr.  Soulis  cam'  first  into  Ba'weary,  he  was 
still  a  young  man — a  callant,  the  folk  said — fu'  o'  book  learnin'  and 
grand  at  the  exposition,  but,  as  was  natural  in  sae  young  a  man,  wi'  nae 
leevin'  experience  in  religion.  The  younger  sort  were  greatly  taken  wi' 
his  gifts  and  his  gab ;  but  auld,  concerned,  serious  men  and  women  were 
moved  even  to  prayer  for  the  young  man,  whom  they  took  to  be  a  self- 
deceiver,  and  the  parish  that  was  like  to  be  sae  ill-supplied.  It  was 
before  the  days  o'  the  moderates — weary  fa'  them  ;  but  ill  things  are  like 
gude — they  baith  come  bit  by  bit,  a  pickle  at  a  time ;  and  there  were 
folk  even  then  that  said  the  Lord  had  left  the  college  professors  to  their 
ain  devices,  an'  the  lads  that  went  to  study  wi'  them  wad  hae  done 
mair  and  better  sittin'  in  a  peat-bog,  like  their  forbears  of  the  persecu- 
tion, wi'  a  Bible  under  their  oxter  and  a  speerit  o'  prayer  in  their 
heart.  There  was  nae  doot,  onyway,  but  that  Mr.  Soulis  had  been 
ower  lang  at  the  college.  He  was  careful  and  troubled  for  mony  things 
besides  the  ae  thing  needful.  He  had  a  feck  o'  books  wi'  him — mair 
than  had  ever  been  seen  before  in  a'  that  presbytery  ;  and  a  sair  wark  the 
carrier  had  wi'  them,  for  they  were  a'  like  to  have  smoored  in  the  Deil's 
Hag  between  this  and  Kilmakerlie.  They  were  books  o'  divinity,  to  be 
sure,  or  so  they  ca'd  them ;  but  the  serious  were  o'  opinion  there  was 
little  service  for  sae  mony,  when  the  hail  o'  God's  Word  could  gang  in 
the  neuk  of  a  plaid.  Then,  he  wad  sit  half  the  day  and  half  the  nicht 
forbye  (which  was  scant  decent)  writing,  nae  less;  and  first,  they  were 
feared  he  wad  read  his  sermons ;  and  syne  it  proved  he  was  writin'  a 
book  himsel',  which  was  surely  no  fittin'  for  ane  of  his  years  an'  snia' 
experience. 

Onyway  it  behoved  him  to  get  an  auld,  decent  wife  to  keep  the 
manse  for  him  an'  see  to  his  bit  denners  ;  and  he  was  recommended  to 
an  auld  limmer — Janet  M'Clour,  they  ca'd  her — and  sae  far  left  to  himsel' 
as  to  be  ower  persuaded.  There  was  mony  advised  him  to  the  contrar, 
for  Janet  was  mair  than  suspeckit  by  the  best  folk  in  Ba'weary.  Lang 
or  that,  she  had  had  a  wean  to  a  dragoon ;  she  hadnae  come  forrit  *  for 
maybe  thretty  years  ;  and  bairns  had  seen  her  mumblin'  to  hersel'  up  on 
Key's  Loan  in  the  gloamin',  whilk  was  an  unco  time  an'  place  for  a  God- 
fearin'  woman.  Howsoever,  it  was  the  laird  himsel'  that  had  first  tauld 

*  To  come  forrit — to  offer  oneself  as  a  communicant. 
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the  minister  o'  Janet ;  and  in  thae  days  lie  wad  have  gane  a  far  gate  to 
pleesure  the  laird.  When  folk  tauld  him  that  Janet  was  sib  to  the  deil, 
it  was  all  superstition  by  his  way  of  it ;  an'  when  they  cast  up  the  Bible 
to  him  an'  the  witch  of  Endor,  he  wad  threep  it  doun  their  thrapples 
that  thir  days  were  a'  gane  by,  and  the  deil  was  mercifully  restrained. 

Weel,  when  it  got  about  the  clachan  that  Janet  M'Clour  was  to  be 
servant  at  the  manse,  the  folk  were  fair  mad  wi'  her  an'  him  thegether ; 
and  some  o'  the  gudewives  had  nae  better  to  dae  than  get  round  her  door 
cheeks  and  chairge  her  wi'  a'  that  was  ken't  again  her,  frae  the  sodger's 
bairn  to  John  Tamson's  twa  kye.  She  was  nae  great  speaker;  folk 
usually  let  her  gang  her  ain  gate,  an'  she  let  them  gang  theirs,  wi'  neither 
Fair-gude-een  nor  Fair-gude-day ;  but  when  she  buckled  to,  she  had  a 
tongue  to  deave  the  miller.  Up  she  got,  an'  there  wasnae  an  auld  story 
in  Ba'weary  but  she  gart  somebody  loup  for  it  that  day  ;  they  couldnae 
say  ae  thing  but  she  could  say  twa  to  it;  till,  at  the  binder  end,  the 
gudewives  up  and  claught  haud  of  her,  and  clawed  the  coats  off  her  back, 
and  pu'd  her  doun  the  clachan  to  the  water  o'  Dule,  to  see  if  she  were  a 
witch  or  no,  soum  or  droun.  The  carline  skirled  till  ye  could  hear  her 
at  the  Hangin'  Shaw,  and  she  focht  like  ten ;  there  was  mony  a  gudewife 
bure  the  mark  of  her  neist  day  an'  mony  a  lang  day  after ;  and  just  in 
the  hettest  o'  the  collieshangie,  wha  suld  come  up  (for  his  sins)  but  the 
new  minister. 

"  Women,"  said  he  (and  he  had  a  grand  voice),  "  I  charge  you  in  the 
Lord's  name  to  let  her  go." 

Janet  ran  to  him — she  was  fair  wud  wi'  terror — an'  clang  to  him, 
an'  prayed  him,  for  Christ's  sake,  save  her  frae  the  cummers ;  an'  they, 
for  their  pairt,  tauld  him  a'  that  was  ken't,  and  maybe  mair. 

"  Woman,"  says  he  to  Janet,  "  is  this  true  ?  " 

"  As  the  Lord  sees  me,"  says  she,  "  as  the  Lord  made  me,  no  a  word 
o't.  Forbye  the  bairn,"  says  she,  "  I've  been  a  decent  woman  a'  my  days." 

"  Will  you,"  says  Mr.  Soulis,  "  in  the  name  of  God,  and  before  me, 
His  unworthy  minister,  renounce  the  devil  and  his  works  ?  " 

Weel,  it  wad  appear  that  when  he  askit  that,  she  gave  a  girn  that 
fairly  frichtit  them  that  saw  her,  an'  they  could  hear  her  teeth  play  dirl 
thegether  in  her  chafts ;  but  there  was  naething  for  it  but  the  oe  way 
or  the  ither ;  an'  Janet  lifted  up  her  hand  and  renounced  the  deil  before 
them  a'. 

"  And  now,"  says  Mr.  Soulis  to  the  gudewives,  "  home  with  ye,  one 
and  all,  and  pray  to  God  for  His  forgiveness." 

And  he  gied  Janet  his  arm,  though  she  had  little  on  her  but  a  sark, 
and  took  her  tip  the  clachan  to  her  ain  door  like  a  leddy  of  the  land ; 
an'  her  scrieghin'  and  laughin'  as  was  a  scandal  to  be  heard. 

There  were  mony  grave  folk  lang  ower  their  prayers  that  nicht ;  but 
when  the  morn  cam'  there  was  sic  a  fear  fell  upon  a'  Ba'weary  that 
the  bairns  hid  theirsels,  and  e'en  the  men  folk  stood  and  keeckit  frae 
their  doors.  For  there  was  Janet  comin'  doun  the  clachan — her  or  her 
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likeness,  nane  could  tell — wi'  her  neck  thrawn,  and  her  held  on  ae  side, 
like  a  body  that  has  been  hangit,  and  a  girn  on  her  face  like  an  unstreakit 
corp.  By  an'  by  they  got  used  wi'  it,  and  even  speered  at  her  to  ken 
what  was  wrang ;  but  frae  that  day  forth  she  couldnae  speak  like  a 
Christian  woman,  but  slavered  and  played  click  wi'  her  teeth  like  a  pair 
o'  shears ;  and  frae  that  day  forth  the  name  o'  God  cam'  never  on  her 
lips.  Whiles  she  wad  try  to  say  it,  but  it  michtnae  be.  Them  that 
kenned  best  said  least ;  but  they  never  gied  that  Thing  the  name,  o' 
Janet  M'Clour ;  for  the  auld  Janet,  by  their  way  o't,  was  in  muckle  hell 
that  day.  But  the  minister  was  neither  to  haud  nor  to  bind ;  he 
preached  aboot  naething  but  the  folk's  cruelty  that  had  gi'en  her  a  stroke 
o'  the  palsy ;  he  skelpt  the  bairns  that  meddled  her ;  and  he  had  her  up 
to  the  manse  that  same  nicht,  and  dwalled  there  a'  his  lane  wi'  her  under 
the  Hangin'  Shaw. 

Weel,  time  gaed  by ;  and  the  idler  sort  commenced  to  think  mair 
lichtly  o'  that  black  business.  The  minister  was  weel  thought  o' ;  he 
was  aye  late  at  the  writing,  folk  wad  see  his  can'le  doon  by  the  Dule 
water  after  twal'  at  e'en ;  and  he  seemed  aye  pleased,  wi'  himsel'  and  up- 
sitten  as  at  first,  though  a'  body  could  see  that  he  was  dwining.  As  for 
Janet,  she  cam'  an'  she  gaed ;  if  she  didnae  speak  muckle  afore,  it  was 
reason  she  should  speak  less  then ;  she  meddled  naebody ;  but  she  was 
an  eldritch  thing  to  see,  an'  nane  wad  hae  mistrysted  wi'  her  for  Ba' weary 
glebe. 

About  the  end  o'  July  there  cam'  a  spell  o'  weather,  the  like  o't  never 
was  in  that  country  side ;  it  was  lown  an'  het  an'  heartless ;  the  herds 
couldnae  win  up  the  Black  Hill,  the  bairns  were  ower  weariet  to  play ; 
an'  yet  it  was  gousty  too,  wi'  claps  o'  het  wund  that  rumm'led  in  the 
glens,  and  bits  o'  shooers  that  slockened  naething.  We  aye  thocht  it 
but  to  thun'er  on  the  morn ;  but  the  morn  cam',  an'  the  morn's  morning, 
and  it  was  aye  the  same  uncanny  weather,  sair  on  folks  and  bestial.  Of 
a'  that  were  the  waur,  nane  suffered  like  Mr.  Soulis;  he  could  neither 
sleep  nor  eat,  he  tauld  his  elders;  an'  when  he  wasnae  writin'  at  his 
weary  book,  he  wad  be  stravagin'  ower  a'  the  countryside  like  a  man. 
possessed,  when  a'  body  else  was  blythe  to  keep  caller  ben  the  house. 

Abune  Hangin'  Shaw,  in  the  bield  o'  the  Black  Hill,  there's  a  bit 
enclosed  grund  wi'  an  iron  yett ;  and  it  seems,  in  the  auld  days,  that  was 
the  kirkyaird  o'  Ba' weary,  and  consecrated  by  the  Papists  before  the 
blessed  licht  shone  upon  the  kingdom.  It  was  a  great  howff  o'  Mr. 
Soulis's,  ony way ;  there  he  would  sit  an'  consider  his  sermons ;  and 
indeed  it's  a  bieldy  bit.  Weel,  as  he  cam'  ower  the  wast  end  o'  the  Black 
Hill,  ae  day,  he  saw  first  twa,  an'  syne  fower,  an'  syne  seeven  corbie 
craws  fleein'  round  an'  round  abune  the  auld  kirkyaird.  They  flew  laigh 
and  heavy,  an'  squawked  to  ither  as  they  gaed  ;  and  it  was  clear  to  Mr. 
Soulis  that  something  had  put  them  frae  their  ordinar.  He  wasnae  easy 
fleyed,  an'  gaed  straucht  up  to  the  wa's ;  an'  what  suld  he  find  there 
but  a  man,  or  the  appearance  of  a  man,  sittin'  in  the  inside  upon  a  grave. 
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He  was  of  a  great  stature,  an'  black  as  hell,  and  his  e'en  were  singular 
to  see.  Mr.  Soulis  had  heard  tell  o'  black  men,  mony's  the  time ;  but 
there  was  something  unco  aboot  this  black  man  that  daunted  him.  Het 
as  he  was,  he  took  a  kind  o'  cauld  grue  in  the  marrow  o'  his  banes ;  but 
up  he  spak  for  a'  that ;  an'  says  he  :  "  My  friend,  are  you  a  stranger  in 
this  place  ?  "  The  black  man  answered  never  a  word  ;  he  got  upon  his 
feet,  an'  begude  to  hursle  to  the  wa'  on  the  far  side;  but  he  ayelookit  at 
the  minister ;  an'  the  minister  stood  an'  lookit  back  ;  till  a'  in  a  meenute, 
the  black  man  was  ower  the  wa'  an'  rinnin'  for  the  bield  o'  the  trees. 
Mr.  Soulis,  he  hardly  kenned  why,  ran  after  him ;  but  he  was  sair  for- 
jaskit  wi'  his  walk  an'  the  het,  unhalesome  weather;  and  rin  as  he  likit, 
he  got  nae  rnair  than  a  gliff  o'  the  black  man  amang  the  birks,  till  he 
won  doun  to  the  foot  o'  the  hill-side,  an'  there  he  saw  him  ance  mair, 
gaun,  hap,  step,  an'  loup,  ower  Dule  water  to  the  manse. 

Mr.  Soulis  wasnae  weel  pleased  that  this  fearsome  gangrel  suld  mak' 
sae  free  wi'  Ba'weary  manse  ;  an'  he  ran  the  harder,  an',  wet  shoon,  ower 
the  burn,  an'  up  the  walk ;  but  the  deil  a  black  man  was  there  to  see. 
He  stepped  out  upon  the  road,  but  there  was  naebody  there  ;  he  gaed  a' 
ower  the  gairden,  but  na,  nae  black  man.  At  the  hinder  end,  and  a  bit 
feared  as  was  but  natural,  he  lifted  the  hasp  and  into  the  manse ;  and 
there  was  Janet  M'Clour  before  [his  e'en,  wi'  her  thrawn  craig,  and  nane 
sae  pleased  to  see  him  And  he  aye  minded  sinsyne,  when  first  he  set 
his  e'en  upon  her,  he  had  the  same  cauld  and  deidly  grue. 

"  Janet,"  says  he,  "  have  ye  seen  a  black  man  1 " 

11 A  black  man  ? "  quo  she.  "  Save  us  a' !  Ye're  no  wise,  minister. 
There's  nae  black  man  in  a'  Ba'weary." 

But  she  didnae  speak  plain,  ye  maun  understand ;  but  yam-yammered, 
like  a  powney  wi'  the  bit  in  its  moo'. 

"Weel,"  says  he,  "  Janet,  if  there  was  nae  black  man,  I  have  spoken 
with  the  Accuser  of  the  Brethren." 

And  he  sat  down  like  ane  wi'  a  fever,  an'  his  teeth  chittered  in  his 
heid. 

"  Hoots,"  says  she,  "  think  shame  to  yoursel',  minister ; "  an'  gied  him 
a  drap  brandy  that  she  keept  aye  by  her. 

Syne  Mr.  Soulis  gaed  into  his  study  amang  a'  his  books.  It's  a  lang, 
laigh,  mirk  chalmer,  perishin'  cauld  in  winter,  an'  no  very  dry  even  in 
the  tap  o'  the  simmer,  for  the  manse  stands  near  the  burn.  Sae  doon  he 
sat,  and  thocht  of  a'  that  had  come  an'  gane  since  he  was  in  Ba'weary,  an' 
his  hame,  an'  the  days  when  he  was  a  bairn  an'  ran  dafnn'  on  the  braes ; 
and  that  black  man  aye  ran  in  his  heid  like  the  owercome  of  a  sang.  Aye 
the  mair  he  thocht,  the  mair  he  thocht  o'  the  black  man.  He  tried  the 
prayer,  an'  the  words  wouldnae  come  to  him  ;  an'  he  tried,  they  say,  to 
write  at  his  book,  but  he  could  nae  mak'  nae  mair  o'  that.  There  was 
whiles  he  thocht  the  black  man  was  at  his  oxter,  an'  the  swat  stood 
upon  him  cauld  as  well-water ;  and  there  was  other  whiles,  when  he  cam* 
to  himsel'  like  a  christened  bairn  and  minded  naething. 
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The  upshot  was  that  he  gaecl  to  the  window  an'  stood  glowrin'  at 
Dule  water.  The  trees  are  unco  thick,  an'  the  water  lies  deep  an'  black 
under  the  manse;  an'  there  was  Janet  washin' the  cla'es  wi' her  coats 
kilted.  She  had  her  back  to  the  minister,  an'  he,  for  his  pairt,  hardly 
kenned  what  he  was  lookin'  at.  Syne  she  turned  round,  an'  shawed  her 
face ;  Mr.  Soulis  had  the  same  cauld  grue  as  twice  that  day  afore,  an'  it 
was  borne  in  upon  him  what  folk  said,  that  Janet  was  deid  lang  syne,  an* 
this  was  a  bogle  in  her  cl  ay-caul  d  flesh.  He  drew  back  a  pickle  and  he 
scanned  her  narrowly.  She  was  tramp-trampin'  in  the  cla'es,  croonin"  to 
hersel' ;  and  eh  !  Gude  guide  us,  but  it  was  a  fearsome  face.  Whiles  she 
sang  louder ;  but  there  was  nae  man  born  o'  woman  that  could  tell  the 
words  o'  her  sang ;  an'  whiles  she  lookit  side-lang  doun,  but  there  was 
naething  there  for  her  to  look  at.  There  gaed  a  scunner  through  the 
flesh  upon  his  banes ;  and  that  was  Heeven's  advertisement.  But  Mr. 
Soulisjust  blamed  himsel',  he  said,  to  think  sae  ill  of  apuir,  auld  afflicted 
wife  that  hadnae  a  freend  forbye  himsel' ;  an'  he  put  up  a  bit  prayer  for 
him  and  her,  an'  drank  a  little  caller  water — for  his  heart  rose  again  the 
meat— an'  gaed  up  to  his  naked  bed  in  the  gloaming. 

That  was  a  nicht  that  has  never  been  forgotten  in  Ba'weary,  the 
nicht  o'  the  seeventeent  of  August,  seeventeen  hun'er'  an'  twal'.  It  had 
been  het  afore,  as  I  hae  said,  but  that  nicht  it  was  hetter  than  ever.  The 
sun  gaed  doon  amang  unco-lookin'  clouds ;  it  fell  as  mirk  as  the  pit ;  no 
a  star,  no  a  breath  o'  wund  ;  ye  couldnae  see  your  han'  afore  your  face, 
and  even  the  auld  folk  coost  the  covers  frae  their  beds  and  lay  pechin'  for 
their  breath.  Wi'  a'  that  he  had  upon  his  mind,  it  was  gey  and  unlikely 
Mr.  Soulis  wad  get  muckle  sleep.  He  lay  an'  he  tummled ;  the  gude, 
caller  bed  that  he  got  into  brunt  his  very  banes;  whiles  he  slept,  an' 
whiles  he  waukened ;  whiles  he  heard  the  time  o'  nicht,  and  whiles 
a  tyke  yowlin'  up  the  rnuir,  as  if  somebody  was  deid  ;  whiles  he  thocht 
he  heard  bogles  claverin'  in  his  lug,  an'  whiles  he  saw  spunkies  in  the 
room.  He  behoved,  he  judged,  to  be  sick ;  an'  sick  he  was — little  he 
jaloosed  the  sickness. 

At  the  hinder  end,  he  got  a  clearness  in  his  mind,  sat  up  in  his  sark 
on  the  bed-side,  and  fell  thinkin'  ance  mair  o'  the  black  man  an'  Janet. 
He  couldnae  weel  tell  how — maybe  it  was  the  cauld  to  his  feet — but  it 
cam'  in  upon  him  wi'  a  spate  that  there  was  some  connection  between 
thir  twa,  an'  that  either  or  baith  o'  them  were  bogles.  And  just  at  that 
moment,  in  Janet's  room,  which  was  neist  to  his,  there  cam'  a  stramp  o' 
feet  as  if  men  were  wars'lin',  an'  then  a  loud  bang  ;  an'  then  a  wund  gaed 
reishling  round  the  fower  quarters  o'  the  house;  an'  then  a'  was  aince 
mair  as  seelent  as  the  grave. 

Mr.  Soulis  was  feared  for  neither  man  nor  deevil.  He  got  his  tinder- 
box,  an'  lit  a  can'le,  an'  made  three  steps  o'towerto  Janet's  door.  It  was 
on  the  hasp,  an'  he  pushed  it  open,  an'  keeked  bauldly  in.  It  was  a  big 
room,  as  big  as  the  minister's  ain,  an'  plenished  wi'  grand,  auld,  solid1 
gear,  for  he  had  naething  else.  There  was  a  fovvev-posted  bed  wi'  auld 
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tapestry ;  and  a  braw  cabinet  of  aik,  that  was  fu'  o'  the  minister's  divi- 
nity books,  an'  put  there  to  be  out  o'  the  gate  ;  an'  a  wheen  duds  o'  Janet's 
lyin'  here  an'  there  about  the  floor.  But  nae  Janet  could  Mr.  Soulis  see  ; 
nor  ony  sign  of  a  contention.  In  he  gaed  (an'  there's  few  that  wad  ha'e 
followed  him)  an'  lookit  a'  round,  an'  listened.  But  there  was  naethin' 
to  be  heard,  neither  inside  the  manse  nor  in  a'  Ba'weary  parish,  an'  nae- 
thin' to  be  seen  but  the  muckle  shadows  turnin'  round  the  can'le.  An' 
then  a'  at  aince,  the  minister's  heart  played  dunt  an'  stood  stock-still ;  an' 
a  cauld  wund  blew  amang  the  haits  o'  his  heid.  Whaten  a  weary 
sicht  was  that  for  the  puir  man's  e'en  !  For  there  was  Janet  hangin' 
frae  a  nail  beside  the  auld  aik  cabinet :  her  heid  aye  lay  on  her  shoother,  her 
e'en  were  steeked,  the  tongue  projeckit  frae  her  mouth,  and  her  heels 
were  twa  feet  clear  abune  the  floor. 

"  God  forgive  us  all !  "  thocht  Mr.  Soulis ;  "  poor  Janet's  dead." 

He  cam'  a  step  nearer  to  the  corp ;  an'  then  his  heart  fair  whammled 
in  his  inside.  For  by  what  cantrip  it  wad  ill-beseem  a  man  to  judge,  she 
was  hingin'  frae  a  single  nail  an'  by  a  single  wursted  thread  for  darnin' 
hose. 

It's  an  awfu'  thing  to  be  your  lane  at  nicht  wi'  siccan  prodigies  o' 
darkness ;  but  Mr.  Soulis  was  strong  in  the  Lord.  He  turned  an'  gaed 
his  ways  oot  o'  that  room,  and  lockit  the  door  ahint  him ;  and  step  by 
step,  doon  the  stairs,  as  heavy  as  leed ;  and  set  doon  the  can'le  on  the 
table  at  the  stairfoot.  He  couldnae  pray,  he  couldnae  think,  he  was 
dreepin'  wi'  caul'  swat,  an'  naethin'  could  he  hear  but  the  dunt-dunt- 
duntin'  o'  his  ain  heart.  He  micht  maybe  have  stood  there  an  hour,  or 
maybe  twa,  he  minded  sae  little ;  when  a'  o'  a  sudden,  he  heard  a  laigh, 
uncanny  steer  upstairs ;  a  foot  gaed  to  an'  fro  in  the  cha'mer  whaur  the 
corp  was  hingin' ;  syne  the  door  was  opened,  though  he  minded  weel 
that  he  had  lockit  it ;  an'  syne  there  was  a  step  upon  the  landin',  an'  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  corp  was  lookin'  ower  the  rail  and  doon  upon  him 
whaur  he  stood. 

He  took  up  the  can'le  again  (for  he  couldnae  want  the  licht),  and  as 
saftly  as  ever  he  could  gaed  straucht  oot  o'  the  manse  an'  to  the  far  end 
o'  the  causeway.  It  was  aye  pit-mirk  ;  the  flame  o'  the  can'le,  when  he 
set  it  on  the  grund,  brunt  steedy  and  clear  as  in  a  room;  naething 
moved,  but  the  Dule  water,  seepin'  and  sabbin'  doon  the  glen,  an'  yon 
unhaly  footstep  that  cam'  ploddin'  doun  the  stairs  inside  the  manse.  He 
kenned  the  foot  ower  weel,  for  it  was  Janet's;  and  at  ilka  step 
that  cam'  a  wee  thing  nearer,  the  cauld  got  deeper  in  his  vitals.  He 
commended  his  soul  to  Him  that  made  an'  keepit  him ;  "  and  0 
Lord,"  said  he,  "  give  me  strength  this  night  to  war  against  the  powers 
of  evil." 

By  this  time  the  foot  was  comin'  through  the  passage  for  the  door ; 
he  could  hear  a  hand  skirt  alang  the  wa',  as  if  the  fearsome  thing  was 
feelin'  for  its  way.  The  saughs  tossed  an'  maned  thegether,  a  lang  sigh 
cam'  ower  the  hills,  the  flame  o'  the  can'le  was  blawn  aboot ;  an'  there 
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stood  the  corp  of  Thrawn  Janet,  wi'  her  grogram  goon  an'  her  black 
mutch,  wi'  the  held  aye  upon  the  shoother,  an'  the  girn  still  upon  the  face 
o't — leevin',  ye  wad  ha'e  said — deid,  as  Mr.  Soulis  weel  kenned — upon 
the  threshold  o'  the  manse. 

It's  a  strange  thing  that  the  saul  of  man  should  be  that  thirled  into 
his  perishable  body;  but  the  minister  saw  that,  an'  his  heart  didnae 
break. 

She  didnae  stand  there  lang;  she  began  to  move  again  an'  cam' slowly 
towards  Mr.  Soulis  whaur  he  stood  under  the  saughs.  A'  the  life  o'  his 
body,  a'  the  strength  o'  his  speerit,  were  glowerin'  frae  his  e'en.  It 
seemed  she  was  gaun  to  speak,  but  wanted  words,  an'  made  a  sign  wi'  the 
left  hand.  There  cam'  a  clap  o' wund,  like  a  cat's]  fuff;  oot  gaed  the 
can'le,  the  saughs  skrieghed  like  folk ;  an'  Mr.  Soulis  kenned  that,  live 
or  die,  this  was  the  end  o't. 

"  Witch,  beldame,  devil !  "  he  cried,  "  I  charge  you,  by  the  power 
of  God,  begone — if  you  be  dead,  to  the  grave — if  you  be  damned,  to 
hell." 

An'  at  that  moment,  the  Lord's  ain  hand  out  o'  the  Heevens  struck 
the  Horror  whaur  it  stood  ;  the  auld,  deid,  desecrated  corp  o'  the  witch- 
wife,  sae  lang  keepit  frae  the  grave  and  hursled  round  by  deils,  lowed  up 
like  a  brunstane  spunk  and  fell  in  ashes  to  the  grund ;  the  thunder  fol- 
lowed, peal  on  dirling  peal,  the  rairing  rain  upon  the  back  o'  that ;  and 
Mr.  Soulis  louped  through  the  garden  hedge,  and  ran,  wi'  skelloch  upon 
skelloch,  for  the  clachan. 

That  same  mornin',  John  Christie  saw  the  black  man  pass  the 
Muckle  Cairn  as  it  was  chappin'  six;  before  eight,  he  gaed  by  the 
change-house  at  Knockdow ;  an'  no  lang  after,  Sandy  M'Lellan  saw  him 
gaun  linkin'  doon  the  braes  frae  Kilmakerlie.  There's  little  doubt  but 
it  was  him  that  d  walled  sae  lang  in  Janet's  body ;  but  he  was  awa'  at 
last ;  and  sinsyne  the  deil  has  never  fashed  us  in  Ba'weary. 

But  it  was  a  sair  dispensation  for  the  minister ;  lang,  lang  he  lay 
ravin'  in  his  bed  ;  and  frae  that  hour  to  this,  he  was  the  man  ye  ken  the 
day. 

K.  L.  S. 
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FROM  ROME  TO  TERNI. 

WE  left  Rome  in  clear  sunset  light.  The  Alban  Hills  defined  them- 
selves like  a  cameo  of  amethyst  upon  a  pale  blue  distance  ;  and  over  the 
Sabine  Mountains  soared  immeasurable  moulded  domes  of  alabaster 
thunderclouds,  casting  deep  shadows,  purple  and  violet,  across  the  slopes 
of  Tivoli.  To  westward  the  whole  sky  was  lucid,  like  some  half-trans- 
parent topaz,  flooded  with  slowly  yellowing  sunbeams.  The  Campagna 
has  often  been  called  a  garden  of  wild-flowers.  Just  now  poppy  and 
aster,  gladiolus  and  thistle,  embroider  it  with  patterns  infinite  and 
intricate  beyond  the  power  of  art.  They  have  already  mown  the  hay  in 
part ;  and  the  billowy  tracts  of  greyish  green,  where  no  flowers  are  now 
in  bloom,  supply  a  restful  groundwork  to  those  brilliant  patches  of 
diapered  fioriture.  These  are  like  praying-carpets  spread  for  devotees 
upon  the  pavement  of  a  mosque  whose  roof  is  heaven.  In  the  level 
light  the  scythes  of  the  mowers  flash  as  we  move  past.  From  their 
bronzed  foreheads  the  men  toss  masses  of  storm-black  curls.  Their 
mighty  flanks  and  shoulders  sway  sideways  from  their  firm  yet  pliant 
reins.  On  one  hill,  fronting  the  sunset,  there  stands  a  herd  of  some  thirty 
huge  grey  oxen,  feeding  and  raising  their  heads  to  look  at  us,  with  just 
a  flush  of  crimson  on  their  horns  and  dewlaps.  This  is  the  scale  of 
Mason's  and  of  Costa's  colouring.  This  is  the  breadth  and  magnitude 
of  Eome. 

Thus,  through  dells  of  ilex  and  oak,  yielding  now  a  glimpse  of  Tiber 
and  S.  Peter's,  now  opening  on  a  purple  section  of  the  distant  Sabine 
Hills,  we  came  to  Monte  Rotondo.  The  snn  sank ;  and  from  the  flames 
where  he  had  perished,  Hesper  and  the  thin  moon,  very  white  and  keen, 
grew  slowly  into  sight.  Now  we  follow  the  Tiber,  a  swollen,  hurry- 
ing, turbid  river,  in  which  the  mellowing  western  sky  reflects  itself. 
This  changeful  mirror  of  swift  waters  spreads  a  dazzling  foreground  to 
reaches  of  valley,  hill,  and  lustrous  heaven.  There  is  orange  on  the  far 
horizon,  and  a  green  ocean  above,  in  which  sea-monsters  fashioned  from 
the  clouds  are  floating.  Yonder  swims  an  elf  with  luminous  hair  astride 
upon  a  sea-horse,  and  followed  by  a  dolphin  plunging  through  the  fiery 
waves.  The  orange  deepens  into  dying  red.  The  green  divides  into 
daffodil  and  beryl.  The  blue  above  grows  fainter,  and  the  moon  and  stars 
shine  stronger. 

Through  these  celestial  changes  we   glide  into   a  landscape  fit  for 
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Francia  and  the  early  TJmbrian  painters.  Low  hills  to  right  and  left  • 
suavely  modelled  heights  in  the  far  distance ;  a  very  quiet  width  of 
plain,  with  slender  trees  ascending  into  the  pellucid  air ;  and  down  in 
the  mystery  of  the  middle  distance  a  glimpse  of  heaven- reflecting  water. 
The  magic  of  the  moon  and  stars  lends  enchantment  to  this  scene.  No 
painting  could  convey  their  influences.  Sometimes  both  luminaries 
tremble,  all  dispersed  and  broken,  on  the  swirling  river.  Sometimes 
they  sleep  above  the  calm  cool  reaches  of  a  rush-grown  mere.  And  here 
and  there  a  ruined  turret,  with  a  broken  window  and  a  tuft  of  shrubs 
upon  the  rifted  battlement,  gives  value  to  the  fading  pallor  of  the  West. 
The  last  phase  in  the  sunset  is  a  change  to  blue-grey  monochrome, 
faintly  silvered  with  starlight;  hills,  Tiber,  fields  and  woods  all  floating 
in  aerial  twilight.  There  is  no  definition  of  outline  now.  The  daffodil  of 
the  horizon  has  exchanged  the  tint  of  the  corolla  for  that  paler  greenish- 
yellow  of  the  calyx. 

We  have  passed  Stimigliauo.     Through  the  mystery  of  darkness  we 
hurry  past  the  bridges  of  Augustus  and  the  lights  of  Narni. 

THE  CASCADES  OF  TERNI. 

The  Velino  is  a  river  of  considerable  volume  which  rises  in  the 
highest  region  of  the  Abruzzi,  threads  the  upland  valley  of  Bieti,  and 
precipitates  itself  by  an  artificial  channel  over  cliffs  about  seven  hundred 
feet  in  height  into  the  Nera.  The  water  is  densely  charged  with  parti- 
cles of  lime.  This  calcareous  matter  not  only  tends  continually  to  choke 
its  bed,  but  clothes  the  precipices  over  which  the  torrent  thunders  with 
fantastic  drapery  of  stalactite;  and,  carried  on  the  wind  in  foam, 
incrusts  the  forests  that  surround  the  falls  with  fine  white  dust.  These 
famous  cascades  are  undoubtedly  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  which 
Europe  boasts ;  and  their  situation  is  worthy  of  so  great  a  natural  wonder. 
We  reach  them  through  a  noble  mid-Italian  landscape,  where  the  moun- 
tain forms  are  austere  and  boldly  modelled,  but  the  vegetation,  both  wild 
and  cultivated,  has  something  of  the  South-Italian  richness.  The  hill- 
sides are  a  labyrinth  of  box  and  arbutus,  with  coronilla  in  golden  bloom. 
The  turf  is  starred  with  cyclamens  and  orchises.  Climbing  the  stair- 
case paths  beside  the  falls  in  morning  sunlight,  or  stationed  on  the 
points  of  vantage  that  command  their  successive  cataracts,  we  enjoyed  a 
spectacle  which  might  be  compared  in  its  effect  upon  the  mind  to  the 
impression  left  by  a  symphony  or  a  tumultuous  lyric.  The  turbulence 
and  splendour,  the  swiftness  and  resonance,  the  veiling  of  the  scene  in 
smoke  of  shattered  water-masses,  the  withdrawal  of  these  veils  according 
as  the  volume  of  the  river  slightly  shifted  in  its  fall,  the  rainbows  shim- 
mering on  the  silver  spray,  the  shivering  of  poplars  hung  above  impen- 
dent precipices,  the  stationary  grandeur  of  the  mountains  keeping  watch 
around,  the  hurry  and  the  incoherence  of  the  cataracts,  the  immobility  of 
force  and  changeful  changelessness  in  nature,  were  all  for  me  the  ele- 
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ments  of  one  stupendous  poem.  It  was  like  an  ode  of  Shelley  translated 
into  language,  more  vivid  through  inarticulate  appeal  to  primitive  emotion 
than  any  words  could  be. 

MONTEFALCO. 

The  rich  land  of  the  Clitumnus  is  divided  into  meadows  by  transpa- 
rent watercourses,  gliding  with  a  glassy  current  over  swaying  reeds. 
Through  this  we  pass,  and  leave  Bevagna  to  the  right,  and  ascend  one  of 
those  long  gradual  roads  which  climb  the  hills  where  all  the  cities  of  the 
Umbrians  perch.  The  view  expands,  revealing  Spello,  Assisi,  Perugia 
on  its  mountain  buttress,  and  the  far  reaches  northward  of  the  Tiber 
valley.  Then  Trevi  and  Spoleto  came  into  sight,  and  the  severe  hill- 
country  above  Gubbio  in  part  disclosed  itself.  Over  Spoleto  the  fierce 
witch-haunted  heights  of  Norcia  rose  forbidding.  This  is  the  kind  of 
panorama  that  dilates  the  soul.  It  is  so  large,  so  dignified,  so  beautiful 
in  tranquil  form.  The  opulent  abundance  of  the  plain  contrasts  with  the 
severity  of  mountain  ranges  desolately  grand  ;  and  the  name  of  each  of 
all  those  cities  thrills  the  heart  with  memories. 

The  main  object  of  a  visit  to  Montefalco  is  to  inspect  its  many  excel- 
lent frescoes ;  painted  histories  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Jerome,  by  Benozzo 
Gozzoli;  saints,  angels  and  Scripture  episodes  by  the  gentle  Tiberio 
d' Assisi.  Full  justice  had  been  done  to  these,  when  a  little  boy,  seeing 
us  lingering  outside  the  church  of  S.  Chiara,  asked  whether  we  should 
not  like  to  view  the  body  of  the  saint.  This  privilege  could  be  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  a  small  fee.  It  was  only  necessary  to  call  the 
guardian  of  her  shrine  at  the  high  altar.  Indolent,  and  in  compliant 
mood,  with  languid  curiosity  and  half-an-hour  to  spare,  we  assented.  A 
handsome  young  man  appeared,  who  conducted  us  with  decent  gravity 
into  a  little  darkened  chamber  behind  the  altar.  There  he  lighted  wax 
tapers,  opened  sliding  doors  in  what  looked  like  a  long  cofiin,  and  drew 
curtains.  Before  us  in  the  dim  light  there  lay  a  woman  covered  with  a 
black  nun's  dress.  Only  her  hands,  and  the  exquisitely  beautiful  pale 
outline  of  her  face  (forehead,  nose,  mouth,  and  chin,  modelled  in  purest 
outline,  as  though  the  injury  of  death  had  never  touched  her),  were 
visible.  Her  closed  eyes  seemed  to  sleep.  She  had  the  perfect  peace  of 
Luini's  S.  Catherine  borne  by  the  angels  to  her  grave  on  Sinai.  I  have 
rarely  seen  anything  which  surprised  and  touched  me  more.  The  religi- 
ous earnestness  of  the  young  custode,  the  hushed  adoration  of  the  country- 
folk who  had  silently  assembled  round  xis,  intensified  the  sympathy- 
inspiring  beauty  of  the  slumbering  girl.  Could  Julia,  daughter  of 
Claudius,  have  been  fairer  than  this  maiden,  when  the  Lombard  work- 
men found  her  in  her  Latin  tomb,  and  brought  her  to  be  worshipped  on 
the  Capitol  1  S.  Chiara's  shrine  was  hung  round  with  her  relics  ;  and 
among  these  the  heart  extracted  from  her  body  was  suspended.  Upon 
it,  apparently  wrought  into  the  very  substance  of  the  mummied  flesh, 
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were  impressed  a  figure  of  the  crucified  Christ,  the  scourge,  and  the  five 
stigmata.  The  guardian's  faith  in  this  miraculous  witness  to  her  saint- 
hood, the  gentle  piety  of  the  men  and  women  who  knelt  before  it, 
checked  all  expressions  of  incredulity.  We  abandoned  ourselves  to  the 
genius  of  the  place ;  forgot  even  to  ask  what  Santa  Chiara  was  sleeping 
here ;  and  withdrew,  toned  to  a  not  unpleasing  melancholy.  The  true 
Saint  Clair,  the  spiritual  sister  of  S.  Francis,  lies  in  Assisi.  I  have  often 
asked  myself,  "Who  then  was  this  nun  ?  What  history  had  she  1  Is  she 
a  rival,  or  a  counterfeit  1  But  the  problem,  suspended  by  lack  of  active 
curiosity  at  Montefalco,  has  never  since  been  solved.  And  I  think  now  of 
this  girl,  as  of  a  damsel  of  romance,  a  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  wood  of 
time,  secluded  from  intrusive  elements  of  fact,  and  folded  in  the  love  and 
faith  of  her  own  simple  worshippers.  Among  the  hollows  of  Arcadia, 
how  many  rustic  shrines  in  ancient  days  held  saints  of  Hellas,  apocryphal 
like  this,  but  hallowed  by  tradition  and  enduring  homage ! 

FOLIGNO. 

In  the  landscape  of  Raphael's  votive  picture  known  as  the  Madonna 
di  Foligno,  there  is  a  town  with  a  few  towers,  placed  upon  a  broad  plain 
at  the  edge  of  some  blue  hills.  Allowing  for  that  license  as  to  details 
which  imaginative  masters  permitted  themselves  in  matters  of  subordi- 
nate importance,  Raphael's  sketch  is  still  true  to  Foligno.  The  place  has 
not  materially  changed  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Indeed,  relatively  to  the  state  of  Italy  at  large,  it  is  still  the  same  as  in 
the  days  of  ancient  Rome.  Foligno  forms  a  station  of  commanding 
interest  between  Rome  and  the  Adriatic  upon  the  great  Flaminian 
Way.  At  Foligno  the  passes  of  the  Apennines  debouch  into  the  Umbrian 
plain,  which  slopes  gradually  toward  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  from  it 
the  valley  of  the  Nera  is  reached  by  an  easy  ascent  beneath  the  walls  of 
Spoleto.  An  army  advancing  from  the  north  by  the  Metaurus  and  the 
Furlo  Pass  must  find  itself  at  Foligno  ;  and  the  level  champaign  round 
the  city  is  well  adapted  to  the  maintenance  and  exercises  of  a  garrison. 
In  the  days  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  the  value  of  this  position 
was  well  understood;  but  Foligno's  importance,  as  the  key  to  the  Flami- 
nian Way,  was  eclipsed  by  two  flourishing  cities  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
Hispellum  and  Mevania,  the  modern  Spello  and  Bevagna.  We  might 
hazard  a  conjecture  that  the  Lombards,  when  they  ruled  the  Duchy  of 
Spoleto,  following  their  usual  policy  of  opposing  new  military  centres  to 
the  ancient  Roman  municipia,  encouraged  Fulginium  at  the  expense  of 
her  two  neighbours.  But  of  this  there  is  no  certainty  to  build  upon. 
All  that  can  be  affirmed  with  accuracy  is  that  in  the  middle  ages,  while 
Spello  and  Bevagna  declined  into  the  inferiority  of  dependent  burghs, 
Foligno  grew  in  power  and  became  the  chief  commune  of  this  part  of 
TJmbria.  It  was  famous,  during  the  last  centuries  of  struggle  between 
the  Italian  burghers  and  their  native  despots,  for  peculiar  ferocity  in  civil 
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strife.  Some  of  the  bloodiest  pages  in  mediaeval  Italian  history  are  those 
which  relate  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Trinci  family,  the  exhaustion  of 
Foligno  by  internal  discord,  and  its  final  submission  to  the  Papal  power. 
Since  railways  have  been  carried  from  Rome  through  Narni  and  Spoleto 
to  Ancona  and  Perugia,  Foligno  has  gained  considerably  in  commercial 
and  military  status.  It  is  the  point  of  intersection  for  three  lines  ;  the 
Italian  government  has  made  it  a  great  cavalry  depot,  and  there  are 
signs  of  reviving  traffic  in  its  decayed  streets.  Whether  the  presence  of 
a  large  garrison  has  already  modified  the  population,  or  whether  we 
may  ascribe  something  to  the  absence  of  Roman  municipal  institutions 
in  the  far  past,  and  to  the  savagery  of  the  mediaeval  period,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  Yet  the  impression  left  by  Foligno  upon  the  mind  is 
different  from  that  of  Assisi,  Spello,  and  Montefalco,  which  are  distin- 
guished for  a  certain  grace  and  gentleness  in  their  inhabitants. 

My  window  in  the  city  wall  looks  southward  across  the  plain  to 
Spoleto,  with  Montefalco  perched  aloft  upon  the  right,  and  Trevi  on  its 
mountain-bracket  to  the  left.  From  the  topmost  peaks  of  the  Sabine 
Apennines,  gradual  tender  sloping  lines  descend  to  find  their  quiet  in  the 
valley  of  Clitumnus.  The  space  between  me  and  that  distance  is  infi- 
nitely rich  with  every  sort  of  greenery,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
towers  and  relics  of  baronial  houses.  The  little  town  is  in  commotion  ; 
for  the  working  men  of  Foligno  and  its  neighbourhood  have  resolved  to 
spend  their  earnings  on  a  splendid  festa — horse-races,  and  two  nights  of 
fireworks.  The  acacias  and  pawlonias  on  the  ramparts  are  in  full  bloom 
of  creamy  white  and  lilac.  In  the  glare  of  Bengal  lights  these  trees, 
with  all  their  pendulous  blossoms,  surpassed  the  most  fantastic  of  artifi- 
cial decorations.  The  rockets  sent  aloft  into  the  sky  amid  that  solemn 
Umbrian  landscape  were  nowise  out  of  harmony  with  nature.  I  have 
never  sympathised  with  critics  who  resent  the  intrusion  of  fireworks 
upon  scenes  of  natural  beauty.  The  Giessbach,  lighted  up  at  so  much 
per  head  on  stated  evenings,  with  a  band  playing  and  a  crowd  of  cock- 
neys staring,  presents  perhaps  an  incongruous  spectacle.  But  where,  as 
here  at  Foligno,  a  whole  city  has  made  itself  a  festival,  where  there  are 
multitudes  of  citizens  and  soldiers  and  country-people  slowly  moving 
and  gravely  admiring,  with  the  decency  and  order  characteristic  of  an 
Italian  crowd,  I  have  nothing  but  a  sense  of  satisfaction. 

It  is  sometimes  the  traveller's  good  fortune  in  some  remote  place  to 
meet  with  an  inhabitant  who  incarnates  and  interprets  for  him  the 
Genius  Loci  as  he  has  conceived  it.  Though  his  own  subjectivity  will 
assuredly  play  a  considerable  part  in  such  an  encounter,  transferring  to 
his  chance  acquaintance  qualities  he  may  not  possess,  and  connecting 
this  personality  in  some  purely  imaginative  manner  with  thoughts 
derived  from  study,  or  impressions  made  by  nature,  yet  the  stranger  will 
henceforth  become  the  meeting  point  of  many  memories,  the  central 
£gure  in  a  composition  which  derives  from  him  its  vividness.  Uncon- 
sciously and  innocently  he  has  lent  himself  to  the  creation  of  a  picture, 
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and  round  him,  as  around  the  hero  of  a  myth,  have  gathered  thoughts  and 
sentiments  of  which  he  had  himself  no  knowledge.  On  one  of  these  nights 
I  had  been  threading  the  aisles  of  acacia  trees,  now  glaring  red,  now  azure, 
as  the  Bengal  lights  kept  changing.  My  mind  instinctively  went  back  to 
scenes  of  treachery  and  bloodshed  in  the  olden  time,  when  Corrado  Trinci 
paraded  the  mangled  remnants  of  three  hundred  of  his  victims,  heaped  on 
mule- back,  through  Foligno,  for  a  warning  to  the  citizens.  As  the  pro- 
cession moved  along  the  ramparts,  I  found  myself  in  contact  with  a 
young  man,  who  readily  fell  into  conversation.  He  was  very  tall,  with 
mighty  breadth  of  shoulders,  and  long  sinewy  arms,  like  Michelangelo's 
favourite  models.  His  head  was  small,  curled  over  with  crisp  black  hair. 
Low  forehead,  and  thick  level  eyebrows  absolutely  meeting  over  intensely 
bright  fierce  eyes.  The  nose  descending  straight  from  the  brows,  as  in  a 
statue  of  Hadrian's  age.  The  mouth  full-lipped,  petulant,  and  passionate 
above  a  firm  round  chin.  He  was  dressed  in  the  shirt,  white  trousers, 
and  loose  white  jacket  of  a  contadino ;  but  he  did  not  move  with  a 
peasant's  slouch,  rather  with  the  elasticity  and  alertness  of  an  untamed 
panther.  He  told  me  that  he  was  just  about  to  join  a  cavalry  regiment; 
and  I  could  well  imagine,  when  military  dignity  was  added  to  that 
gait,  how  grandly  he  would  go.  This  young  man,  of  whom  I  heard 
nothing  more  after  our  half-hour's  conversation  among  the  crackling 
fireworks  and  roaring  cannon,  left  upon  my  mind  an  indescribable  im- 
pression of  dangerousness — of  "  something  fierce  and  terrible,  eligible  to 
burst  forth."  Of  men  like  this,  then,  were  formed  the  Companies  of 
Adventure  who  flooded  Italy  with  villany,  ambition  and  lawlessness  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Gattamelata,  who  began  life  as  a  baker's  boy  at 
Narxii,  and  ended  it  with  a  bronze  statue  by  Donatello  on  the  public 
square  in  Padua,  was  of  this  breed.  Like  this  were  the  Trinci  and  their 
bands  of  murderers.  Like  this  were  the  bravi  who  hunted  Lorenzaccio 
to  death  at  Venice.  Like  this  was  Pietro  Paolo  Baglioni,  whose  faultr 
in  the  eyes  of  Machiavelli,  was  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  being 
"  perfettamente  tristo."  Beautiful,  but  inhuman  ;  passionate,  but  cold ; 
powerful,  but  rendered  impotent  for  firm  and  lofty  deeds  by  immorality 
and  treason  ;  how  many  centuries  of  men  like  this  once  wasted  Italy  and 
plunged  her  into  servitude  !  Yet  what  material  is  here,  under  sterner  dis- 
cipline, and  with  a  nobler  national  ideal,  for  the  formation  of  heroic  armies. 
Of  such  stuff,  doubtless,  were  the  Roman  legionaries.  When  will  the 
Italians  learn  to  use  these  men  as  Fabius  or  as  Csesar,  not  as  the  Vitelli 
and  the  Trinci  used  them?  In  such  meditations,  deeply  stirred  by  the 
meeting  of  my  own  reflections  with  one  who  seemed  to  represent  for  me 
in  life  and  blood  the  spirit  of  the  place  which  had  provoked  them,  I  said 
farewell  to  Cavallucci,  and  returned  to  my  bedroom  on  the  city-wall. 
The  last  rockets  had  whizzed  and  the  last  cannons  had  thundered  ere  I 
fell  asleep. 
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SPELLO. 

Spello  contains  some  not  inconsiderable  antiquities — the  remains  of 
a  Roman  theatre,  a  Roman  gate  with  the  heads  of  two  men  and  a  woman 
leaning  over  it,  and  some  fragments  of  Roman  sculpture  scattered  through 
its  buildings.  The  churches,  especially  those  of  S.  M.  Maggiore  and  S. 
Francesco,  are  worth  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  Pinturicchio.  Nowhere 
except  in  the  Piccolomini  Library  at  Siena  can  that  master's  work  in 
fresco  be  better  studied  than  here.  The  satisfaction  with  which  he 
executed  the  wall  paintings  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore  is  testified  by  his  own 
portrait  introduced  upon  a  panel  in  the  decoration  of  the  Virgin's 
chamber.  The  scrupulously  rendered  details  of  books,  chairs,  window- 
seats,  &c.,  which  he  here  has  copied,  remind  one  of  Carpaccio's  study  of 
S.  Benedict  at  Venice.  It  is  all  sweet,  tender,  delicate  and  carefully 
finished ;  but  without  depth,  not  even  the  depth  of  Perugino's  feeling. 
In  S.  Francesco  Pinturicchio,  with  the  same  meticulous  refinement, 
painted  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Gentile  Baglioni.  It  lies  on  a  stool 
before  Madonna  and  her  court  of  saints.  Nicety  of  execution,  technical 
mastery  of  fresco  as  a  medium  for  Dutch  detail-painting,  prettiness  of 
composition,  and  cheerfulness  of  colouring  are  noticeable  throughout  his 
work  here  rather  than  either  thought  or  sentiment.  S.  Maria  Maggiore  can 
boast  a  fresco  of  Madonna  between  a  young  episcopal  saint  and  Catherine 
of  Alexandria,  from  the  hand  of  Perugino.  The  rich  yellow  harmony  of 
its  tones  and  the  graceful  dignity  of  its  emotion,  conveyed  no  less  by  a 
certain  Raphaelesque  pose  and  outline  than  by  suavity  of  facial  expression, 
enable  us  to  measure  the  distance  between  this  painter  and  his  quasi- 
pupil  Pinturicchio. 

We  did  not,  however,  drive  to  Spello  to  inspect  either  Roman 
^antiquities  or  frescoes,  but  to  see  an  inscription  on  the  city  walls  about 
Orlando.  It  is  a  rude  Latin  elegiac  couplet,  saying  that,  "  from  the 
sign  below,  men  may  conjecture  the  mighty  members  of  Roland,  nephew 
•of  Charles ;  his  deeds  are  written  in  history."  Three  agreeable  old 
gentlemen  of  Spello,  who  attended  us  with  much  politeness,  and  were 
greatly  interested  in  my  researches,  pointed  out  a  mark  waist-high  upon 
the  wall,  where  Orlando's  knee  is  reported  to  have  reached.  But  I  could 
not  learn  anything  about  a  phallic  monolith,  which  is  said  by  Guerin  or 
Panizzi  to  have  been  identified  with  the  Roland  myth  at  Spello.  Such 
a  column  either  never  existed  here,  or  had  been  removed  before  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation. 

EASTER  MORNING  AT  ASSISI. 

We  are  in  the  lower  church  of  S.  Francesco.  High  mass  is  being 
sung,  with  orchestra  and  organ  and  a  choir  of  many  voices.  Candles 
are  lighted  on  the  altar,  over-canopied  with  Giotto's  allegories.  From 
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the  low  southern  windows  slants  the  sun,  in  narrow  bands,  upon  the 
many-coloured  gloom  and  embrowned  glory  of  these  painted  aisles. 
Women  in  bright  kerchiefs  kneel  upon  the  stones,  and  shaggy  men  from 
the  mountains  stand  or  lean  against  the  wooden  benches.  There  is  no 
moving  from  point  to  point.  Where  we  have  taken  our  station,  at  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  transept,  there  we  stay  till  mass  be  over. 
The  whole  low- vaulted  building  glows  duskily ;  the  frescoed  roof,  the 
stained  windows,  the  figure-crowded  pavements  blending  their  rich  but 
subdued  colours,  like  hues  upon  some  marvellous  moth's  wings,  or  like 
a  deep-toned  rainbow  mist  discerned  in  twilight  dreams,  or  like  such 
tapestry  as  Eastern  queens,  in  ancient  days,  wrought  for  the  pavilion  of 
an  empress.  Forth  from  this  maze  of  mingling  tints,  indefinite  in  shade 
and  sunbeams,  lean  earnest,  saintly  faces — ineffably  pure — adoring, 
pitying,  pleading;  raising  their  eyes  in  ecstasy  to  heaven,  or  turning 
them  in  ruth  toward  earth.  Men  and  women  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy — at  the  hands  of  those  old  painters  they  have  received  the 
divine  grace,  the  dove-like  simplicity,  whereof  Italians  in  the  fourteenth 
century  possessed  the  irrecoverable  secret.  Each  face  is  a  poem,  the 
counterpart  in  painting  to  a  chapter  from  the  Fioretti  di  San  Francesco. 
Over  the  whole  scene — in  the  architecture,  in  the  frescoes,  in  the  coloured 
windows,  in  the  gloom,  on  the  people,  in  the  incense,  from  the  chiming 
bells,  through  the  music — flows  one  spirit :  the  spirit  of  him  who  was 
"  the  co-espoused,  co-transforate  with  Christ ; "  the  ardent,  the  radiant, 
the  beautiful  in  soul ;  the  suffering,  the  strong,  the  simple,  the  victorious 
over  self  and  sin ;  the  celestial  who  trampled  upon  earth  and  rose  on 
wings  of  ecstasy  to  heaven ;  the  Christ-inebriated  saint  of  visions  super- 
sensual  and  life  beyond  the  grave.  Far  down  below  the  feet  of  those 
who  worship  God  through  him,  S.  Francis  sleeps ;  but  his  soul,  the 
incorruptible  part  of  him,  the  message  he  gave  the  world,  is  in  the  spaces 
round  us.  This  is  his  temple.  He  fills  it  like  an  unseen  god.  Not  as 
Phoebus  or  Athene,  from  their  marble  pedestals ;  but  as  a  brooding 
spirit,  felt  everywhere,  nowhere  seized,  absorbing  in  itself  all  mysteries, 
all  myths,  all  burning  exaltations,  all  abasements,  all  love,  self-sacrifice, 
pain,  yearning,  which  the  thought  of  Christ,  sweeping  the  centuries,  hath 
wrought  for  men.  Let,  therefore,  choir  and  congregation  raise  their 
voices  on  the  tide  of  prayers  and  praises ;  for  this  is  Easter  morning. 
Christ  is  risen !  Our  sister,  Death  of  the  Body,  for  whom  S.  Francis 
thanked  God  in  his  hymn,  is  reconciled  to  us  this  day,  and  takes  us  by 
the  hand,  and  leads  us  to  the  gate  whence  floods  of  heavenly  glory  issue 
from  the  faces  of  a  multitude  of  saints.  Pray,  ye  poor  people ;  chaunt 
and  pray.  If  all  be  but  a  dream,  to  wake  from  this  were  loss  for  you 
indeed ! 

PERUSIA  AUGUSTA. 

The  Piazza  in  front  of  the  Prefettura  is  my  favourite  resort  on  these 
nights  of  full  moon.     The  evening  twilight  is  made  up  partly  of  sunset 
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fading  over  Thrasymene  and  Tuscany ;  partly  of  moonrise  from  the 
mountains  of  Gubbio  and  the  passes  toward  Ancona.  The  hills  are 
capped  with  snow,  although  the  season  is  so  forward.  Below  our  para- 
pets the  bulk  of  S.  Domenico,  with  its  gaunt,  perforated  tower,  and  the 
finer  group  of  S.  Pietro,  flaunting  the  arrowy  "Pennacchio  di  Perugia," 
jut  out  upon  the  spine  of  hill  which  dominates  the  valley  of  the  Tiber. 
As  the  night  gloom  deepens,  and  the  moon  ascends  the  sky,  these  build- 
ings seem  to  form  the  sombre  foreground  to  some  French  etching.  Beyond 
them  spreads  the  misty  moon-irradiated  plain  of  Umbria.  Over  all  rise 
shadowy  Apennines,  with  dim  suggestions  of  Assisi,  Spello,  Foligno, 
Montefalco,  and  Spoleto  on  their  basements.  Little  thin  whiffs  of 
bieezes,  very  slight  and  searching,  flit  across,  and  shiver  as  they  pass 
from  Apennine  to  plain.  The  slowly  moving  population — women  in. 
veils,  men  winter-mantled — pass  to  and  fro  between  the  buildings  ami 
the  grey  immensity  of  sky.  Bells  ring.  The  bugles  of  the  soldiers  blow 
retreat  in  convents  turned  to  barracks.  Young  men  roam  the  streets 
beneath,  singing  May  songs.  Far,  far  away  upon  the  plain,  red  through 
the  vitreous  moonlight  ringed  with  thundery  gauze,  fires  of  unnamed 
castelli  smoulder.  As  we  lean  from  ledges  eighty  feet  in  height,  gas 
vies  with  moon  in  checquering  illuminations  on  the  ancient  walls ; 
Etruscan  mouldings,  Roman  letters,  high-piled  hovels,  suburban  world- 
old  dwellings  plastered  like  martins'  nests  against  the  masonry. 

Sunlight  adds  more  of  detail  to  this  scene.  To  the  right  of  Subasio, 
where  the  passes  go  from  Foligno  towards  Urbino  and  Ancona,  heavy 
masses  of  thunder-cloud  hang  every  day ;  but  the  plain  and  hill-buttresses 
are  clear  in  transparent  blueness.  First  comes  Assisi,  with  S.  M.  degli 
Angeli  below ;  then  Spello ;  then  Foligno ;  then  Trevi ;  and,  far  awayr 
Spoleto ;  with,  reared  against  those  misty  battlements,  the  village  height 
of  Montefalco — the  u  ringhiera  dell'  Umbria,"  as  they  call  it  in  this 
country.  By  daylight,  the  snow  on  yonder  peaks  is  clearly  visible, 
where  the  Monti  della  Sibilla  tower  up  above  the  sources  of  the  Nera 
and  "Velino  from  frigid  wastes  of  Norcia.  The  lower  ranges  seem  as 
though  painted,  in  films  of  airiest  and  palest  azure,  upon  china ;  and 
then  comes  the  broad,  green  champaign,  flecked  with  villages  and: 
farms. 

Just  at  the  basement  of  Perugia  winds  Tiber,  through  sallows  and  grey 
poplar  trees,  spanned  by  ancient  arches  of  red  brick,  and  guarded  here 
and  there  by  castellated  towers.  The  mills  beneath  their  dams  and  weirs 
are  just  as  Raphael  drew  them ;  and  the  feeling  of  air  and  space  reminds 
one,  on  each  coign  of  vantage,  of  some  Umbrian  picture.  Every  hedgerow 
is  hoary  with  May-bloom  and  honeysuckle.  The  oaks  hang  out  their 
golden-dusted  tassels.  Wayside  shrines  are  decked  with  laburnum  boughs 
and  iris  blossoms  plucked  from  the  copse-woods,  where  spires  of  purple 
and  pink  orchis  variegate  the  thin,  fine  grass.  The  land  waves  far  and 
wide  with  young  corn,  emerald  green  beneath  the  olive  trees,  which  take 
upon  their  under-foliage  tints  reflected  from  this  verdure  or  red  tones 
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from  the  naked  earth.  A  fine  race  of  contadini,  with  large,  heroically- 
graceful  forms,  and  beautiful  dark  eyes  and  noble  faces,  move  about  this 
garden,  intent  on  ancient,  easy  tillage  of  the  kind  Saturnian  soil. 

LA  MAGIONE. 

On  the  road  from  Perugia  to  Cortona,  the  first  stage  ends  at  La 
Magione,  a  high  hill-village  commanding  the  passage  from  the  Umbrian 
champaign  to  the  Lake  of  Thrasymene.  It  has  a  grim  square  fort.'ilice 
above  it,  now  in  ruins,  and  a  stately  castle  to  the  south-east,  built  about 
the  time  of  Braccio.  Here  took  place  that  famous  Diet  of  Cesare 
Borgia's  enemies,  when  the  son  of  Alexander  VI.  was  threatening 
Bologna  with  his  arms,  and  bidding  fair  to  make  himself  supreme  tyrant 
of  Italy  in  1502.  It  was  the  policy  of  Cesare  to  fortify  himself  by  re- 
ducing the  fiefs  of  the  Church  to  submission,  and  by  rooting  out  the 
dynasties  which  had  acquired  a  sort  of  tyranny  in  Papal  cities.  The 
Varani  of  Camerino  and  the  Manfredi  of  Faenza  had  been  already  ex- 
tirpated. There  was  only  too  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  turn  of 
the  Vitelli  at  Citta  di  Castello,  of  the  Baglioni  at  Perugia,  and  of  the 
Bentivogli  at  Bologna  would  come  next.  Pandolfo  Petrucci  at  Siena, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Cesare's  conquests,  and  specially  menaced  by 
the  fortification  of  Piombino,  felt  himself  in  danger.  The  great  house  of 
the  Orsini,  who  swayed  a  large  part  of  the  Patrimony  of  S.  Peter's,  and 
were  closely  allied  to  the  Vitelli,  had  even  graver  cause  for  anxiety. 
But  such  was  the  system  of  Italian  warfare  that  nearly  all  these  noble 
families  lived  by  the  profession  of  arms,  and  most  of  them  were  in  the 
pay  of  Cesare.  When,  therefore,  the  conspirators  met  at  La  Magione, 
they  were  plotting  against  a  man  whose  money  they  had  taken,  and 
whom  they  had  hitherto  aided  in  his  career  of  fraud  and  spoliation. 

The  Diet  consisted  of  the  Cardinal  Orsini,  an  avowed  antagonist  of 
Alexander  VI. ;  his  brother  Paolo,  the  chieftain  of  the  clan ;  Vitellozzo 
Vitelli,  lord  of  Citta  di  Castello  ;  Gian-Paolo  Baglioni,  made  undisputed 
master  of  Perugia  by  the  recent  failure  of  his  cousin  Grifonetto's  treason ; 
Oliverotto,  who  had  just  acquired  the  March  of  Fermo  by  the  murder 
of  his  uncle  Giovanni  da  Fogliani ;  Ermes  Bentivoglio,  the  heir  of 
Bologna  ;  and  Antonio  da  Venafro,  the  secretary  of  Pandolfo  Petrucci. 
These  men  vosved  hostility  on  the  basis  of  common  injuries  and  common 
fear  against  the  Borgia.  But  they  were  for  the  most  part  stained  them- 
selves with  crime,  and  dared  not  trust  each  other,  and  could  not  gain 
the  confidence  of  any  respectable  power  in  Italy  except  the  exiled  Duke 
of  Urbino.  Procrastination  was  the  first  weapon  used  by  the  wily 
Cesare,  who  trusted  that  time  would  sow  among  his  rebel  captains 
suspicion  and  dissension.  He  next  made  overtures  to  the  leaders 
separately,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  his  perfidious  policy  as  to  draw 
Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  Paolo  Orsini,  and  Francesco 
Orsini,  Duke  of  Gravina,  into  his  nets  at  Sinigaglia.  Under  pretext  of 
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fair  conference  and  equitable  settlement  of  disputed  claims,  he  possessed 
himself  of  their  persons,  and  had  them  strangled — two  upon  December 
31,  and  two  xipon  January  18,  1503.  Of  all  Cesare's  actions,  this  was 
the  most  splendid  for  its  successful  combination  of  sagacity  and  policy 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  of  persuasive  diplomacy,  and  of  ruthless  decision 
when  the  time  to  strike  his  blow  arrived. 

CORTONA. 

After  leaving  La  Magione,  the  road  descends  upon  the  Lake  of 
Thrasymene  by  oak-woods  full  of  nightingales.  The  Lake  lay  basking, 
leaden-coloured,  smooth  and  waveless,  under  a  misty,  rain-charged,  sun- 
irradiated  sky.  At  Passignano,  close  beside  its  shore,  we  stopped  for 
mid- day.  This  is  a  little  fishing  village  of  very  poor  people,  who  live 
entirely  by  labour  on  the  waters.  They  showed  us  huge  eels  coiled  in 
tanks,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  the  silvery  carp — Reina  del  Lago. 
It  was  off  one  of  the  eels  that  we  made  our  lunch  ;  and  taken,  as  he  was, 
alive  from  his  cool  lodging,  he  furnished  a  series  of  dishes  fit  for  a  king. 

Climbing  the  hill  of  Cortona  seemed  a  quite  interminable  business. 
It  poured  a  deluge.  Our  horses  were  tired,  and  one  lean  donkey,  who 
after  much  trouble  was  produced  from  a  farmhouse  and  yoked  in  front 
of  them,  rendered  but  little  assistance. 

Next  day  we  duly  saw  the  Muse  and  Lamp  in  the  Museo,  the  Fra 
Angelicos,  and  all  the  Signorellis.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  too  much 
fuss  is  made  now-a-days  about  works  of  art — running  after  them  for 
their  own  sakes,  exaggerating  their  importance,  and  detaching  them  as 
objects  of  study,  instead  of  taking  them  with  sympathy  and  carelessness 
as  pleasant  or  instructive  adjuncts  to  sensation.  Artists,  historians  of 
art,  and  critics  are  forced  to  isolate  pictures ;  and  it  is  of  profit  to  their 
souls  to  do  so.  But  simple  folk,  who  have  no  festhetic  vocation,  whether 
creative  or  critical,  suffer  more  than  is  good  for  them  by  compliance 
with  mere  fashion.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  return  to  the  spirit  of  the 
ages  which  produced  these  pictures,  and  which  regarded  them  with  less 
of  an  industrious  bewilderment  than  they  evoke  at  present. 

The  Palace  of  the  Commune  at  Cortona  is  interesting  because  of  the 
shields  of  Florentine  governors,  sculptured  on  blocks  of  grey  stone,  and 
inserted  in  its  outer  walls — Peruzzi,  Albizzi,  Strozzi,  Salviati,  among  the 
more  ancient — de'  Medici  at  a  later  epoch.  The  revolutions  in  the 
Republic  of  Florence  may  be  read  by  a  herald  from  these  coats  of  arms 
and  the  dates  beneath  them. 

The  landscape  of  this  Tuscan  highland  satisfies  me  more  and  more 
with  sense  of  breadth  and  beauty.  From  S.  Margherita  above  the  town 
the  prospect  is  immense  and  wonderful  and  wild — up  into  those  brown, 
forbidding  mountains,  down  to  the  vast  plain,  and  over  to  the  cities  of 
Chiusi,  Montepulciano,  and  Foiano.  The  jewel  of  the  view  is  Trasimeno, 
a  silvery  shield  encased  with  serried  hills,  and  set  upon  one  corner  of  the 
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scene,  like  a  precious  thing  apart  and  meant  for  separate  contemplation. 
There  is  something  in  the  singularity  and  circumscribed  completeness  of 
the  mountain-girded  lake,  diminished  by  distance,  which  would  have 
attracted  Lionardo  da  Vinci's  pencil,  had  he  seen  it. 

Cortona  seems  desperately  poor,  and  the  beggars  are  intolerable.  One 
little  blind  boy,  led  by  his  brother,  both  frightfully  ugly  and  ragged 
urchins,  pursued  us  all  over  the  city,  incessantly  whining  "  Signore 
Padrone  ! "  It  was  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  inn  that  I  ventured  to 
give  them  a  few  coppers,  for  I  knew  well  that  any  public  beneficence 
would  raise  the  whole  swarm  of  the  begging  population  round  us. 
Sitting  later  in  the  day  upon  the  piazza  of  S.  Domenico,  I  saw  the  same 
blind  boy  taken  by  his  brother  to  play.  The  game  consisted  in  the 
little  creature  throwing  his  arms  about  the  trunk  of  a  big  tree,  and 
running  round  and  round  it,  clasping  it.  This  seemed  to  make  him 
quite  inexpressibly  happy.  His  face  lit  up  and  beamed  with  that  inner 
beatitude  blind  people  show — a  kind  of  rapture  shining  over  it,  as 
though  nothing  could  be  more  altogether  delightful.  This  little  boy  had 
the  small-pox  at  eight  months,  and  has  never  been  able  to  see  since. 
He  looks  sturdy,  and  may  live  to  be  of  any  age — doomed  always,  is  that 
possible,  to  beg  1 

CHIUSI. 

What  more  enjoyable  dinner  can  be  imagined  than  a  flask  of  excellent 
Montepulciano,  a  well-cooked  steak,  and  a  little  goat's  cheese  in  the  inn 
of  the  Leone  d'Oro  at  Chiusi  ?  The  windows  are  open,  and  the  sun  is 
setting.  Monte  Cetona  botinds  the  view  to  the  right,  and  the  wooded 
hills  of  Citta  della  Pieve  to  the  left.  The  deep  green  dimpled  valley 
goes  stretching  away  toward  Orvieto ;  and  at  its  end  a  purple  mountain 
mass,  distinct  and  solitary,  which  may  peradventure  be  Soracte  !  The 
near  country  is  broken  into  undulating  hills,  forested  with  fine  olives 
and  oaks ;  and  the  composition  of  the  landscape,  with  its  crowning 
villages,  is  worthy  of  a  background  to  an  Umbrian  picture.  The 
breadth  and  depth  and  quiet  which  those  painters  loved,  the  space  of 
lucid  sky,  the  suggestion  of  winding  waters  in  verdant  fields,  all  are 
here.  The  evening  is  beautiful — golden  light  streaming  softly  from 
behind  us  on  this  prospect,  and  gradually  mellowing  to  violet  and  blue 
with  stars  above. 

At  Chiusi  we  visited  several  Etruscan  tombs,  and  saw  their  red  and 
black  scrawled  pictures.  One  of  the  sepulchres  was  a  well-jointed  vault 
of  stone  with  no  wall-paintings.  The  rest  had  been  scooped  out  of  the 
living  tufa.  This  was  the  excuse  for  some  pleasant  hours  spent  in  walk- 
ing and  driving  through  the  country.  Chiusi  means  for  me  the 
mingling  of  grey  olives  and  green  oaks  in  limpid  sunlight ;  deep  leafy 
lanes  ;  warm  sand-stone  banks ;  copses  with  nightingales  and  cyclamens 
and  cuckoos ;  glimpses  of  a  silvery  lake ;  blue  shadowy  distances ;  the 
bristling  ridge  of  Monte  Cetona;  the  comical  towers  Beccadi  Questo  and 
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Becca  di  Quello  over  against  each  other  on  the  borders ;  ways  winding 
among  hedgerows  like  some  bit  of  England  in  June,  but  not  so  full  of 
flowers.  It  means  all  this,  I  fear,  for  me  far  more  than  theories  about 
Lars  Porsenna  and  Etruscan  ethnology. 

GUBBIO. 

Gubbio  ranks  among  the  most  ancient  of  Italian  hill-towns.  "With 
its  back  set  firm  against  the  spine  of  central  Apennines,  and  piled, 
house  over  house,  upon  the  rising  slope,  it  commands  a  rich  tract  of 
upland  champaign,  bounded  southward  toward  Perugia  and  Foligno  by 
peaked  and  rolling  ridges.  This  amphitheatre,  which  forms  its  source 
of  wealth  and  independence,  is  admirably  protected  by  a  chain  of  natural 
defences  ;  and  Gubbio  wears  a  singularly  old-world  aspect  of  antiquity 
and  isolation.  Houses  climb  right  to  the  crests  of  gaunt  bare  peaks ; 
and  the  brown  mediaeval  walls  with  square  towers  which  protected  them 
upon  the  mountain  side,  following  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  are 
still  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape.  It  is  a  town  of  steep  streets 
and  staircases,  with  quaintly  framed  prospects,  and  solemn  vistas  open- 
ing at  every  turn  across  the  lowland.  One  of  these  views  might  be 
selected  for  especial  notice.  In  front,  irregular  buildings  losing  them- 
selves in  country  as  they  straggle  by  the  roadside ;  then  the  open  post- 
road  with  a  cypress  to  the  right ;  afterwards,  the  rich  green  fields,  and 
on  a  bit  of  rising  ground  an  ancient  farmhouse  with  its  brown  depen- 
dencies ;  lastly,  the  blue  hills  above  Fossato,  and  far  away  a  wrack  of 
tumbling  clouds.  All  this  enclosed  by  the  heavy  archway  of  the  Porta 
Romana,  where  sunlight  and  shadow  checquer  the  mellow  tones  of  a 
dim  fresco,  indistinct  with  age,  but  beautiful. 

Gubbio  has  not  greatly  altered  since  the  middle  ages.  But  poor 
people  are  now  living  in  the  palaces  of  noblemen  and  merchants.  These 
new  inhabitants  have  walled  up  the  fair  arched  windows  and  slender 
portals  of  the  ancient  dwellers,  spoiling  the  beauty  of  the  streets  without 
materially  changing  the  architectural  masses.  In  that  witching  hour 
when  the  Italian  sunset  has  faded,  and  a  solemn  grey  replaces  the  glow- 
ing tones  of  daffodil  and  rose,  it  is  not  difficult,  here  dreaming  by  oneself 
alone,  to  picture  the  old  noble  life — the  ladies  moving  along  those  open 
loggias,  the  young  men  in  plumed  caps  and  curling  hair  with  one  foot 
on  those  doorsteps,  the  knights  in  armour  and  the  sumpter  mules  and 
red-robed  Cardinals  defiling  through  those  gates  into  the  courts  within. 
The  modern  bricks  and  mortar  with  which  that  picturesque  scene  has 
been  overlaid,  the  ugly  oblong  windows  and  bright  green  shutters  which 
now  interrupt  the  flowing  lines  of  arch  and  gallery ;  these  disappear 
beneath  the  fine  remembered  touch  of  a  sonnet  sung  by  Folgore,  when 
still  the  Parties  had  their  day,  and  this  deserted  city  was  the  centre  of 
great  aims  and  throbbing  aspirations. 

The  names  of  the  chief  buildings  in  Gubbio  are  strongly  suggestive 
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of  the  middle  ages.  They  abut  upon  a  Piazza  de'  Signori.  One  of  them, 
the  Palazzo  del  Municipio,  is  a  shapeless  unfinished  block  of  masonry. 
It  is  here  that  the  Eugubine  tables,  plates  of  brass  with  Uinbrian  and 
Roman  incised  characters,  are  shown.  The  Palazzo  de'  Consoli  has 
higher  architectural  qualities,  and  is  indeed  unique  among  Italian 
palaces  for  the  combination  of  massiveness  with  lightness  in  a  situation 
of  unprecedented  boldness.  Rising  from  enormous  substructures  morticed 
into  the  solid  hillside,  it  rears  its  vast  rectangular  bulk  to  a  giddy 
height  above  the  town  ;  airy  loggias  imposed  on  great  forbidding  masses 
of  brown  stone,  shooting  aloft  into  a  light  aerial  tower.  The  empty 
halls  inside  are  of  fair  proportions  and  a  noble  size,  and  the  views  from 
the  open  colonnades  in  all  directions  fascinate.  But  the  final  impression 
made  by  the  building  is  one  of  square,  tranquil,  massive  strength — 
perpetuity  embodied  in  masonry — force  suggesting  facility  by  daring 
and  successful  addition  of  elegance  to  hugeness.  Yast  as  it  is,  this  pile 
is  not  forbidding,  as  a  similarly  weighty  structure  in  the  North  would 
be.  The  fine  quality  of  the  stone  and  the  delicate  though  simple  mould- 
ings of  the  windows  give  it  an  Italian  grace. 

These  public  palaces  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Communes,  when 
Gubbio  was  a  free  town,  with  a  policy  of  its  own,  and  an  important 
part  to  play  in  the  internecine  struggles  of  Pope  and  Empire,  Guelf  and 
Ghibelline.  The  ruined,  deserted,  degraded  Palazzo  Ducale  reminds  us 
of  the  advent  of  the  despots.  It  has  been  stripped  of  all  its  tarsia-work 
and  sculpture.  Only  here  and  there  a  Fe.  D.,  with  the  blazing  bomb 
of  Federigo  di  Montefeltro,  remains  to  show  that  Gubbio  once  became 
the  fairest  fief  of  the  Urbino  duchy.  S.  Ubaldo,  who  gave  his  name  to 
this  duke's  son,  was  the  patron  of  Gubbio,  and  to  him  the  cathedral  is 
dedicated — one  low  enormous  vault,  like  a  cellar  or  feudal  banqueting 
hall,  roofed  with  a  succession  of  solid  Gothic  arches.  This  strange  old 
church,  and  the  House  of  the  Canons,  buttressed  on  the  hill  beside  it, 
have  suffered  less  from  modernisation  than  most  buildings  in  Gubbio. 
The  latter,  in  particular,  helps  one  to  understand  what  this  city  of  grave 
palazzi  must  have  been,  and  how  the  mere  opening  of  old  doors  and 
windows  would  restore  it  to  its  primitive  appearance.  The  House  of 
the  Canons  has,  in  fact,  not  yet  been  given  over  to  the  use  of  middle- 
class  and  proletariate. 

At  the  end  of  a  day  in  Gubbio,  it  is  pleasant  to  take  our  ease  in  the 
primitive  hostelry,  at  the  back  of  which  foams  a  mountain -torrent,  rush- 
ing downward  from  the  Apennines.  The  Gubbio  wine  is  very  fragrant, 
and  of  a  rich  ruby  colour.  Those  to  whom  the  tints  of  wine  and  jewels  give 
a  pleasure  not  entirely  childish,  will  take  delight  in  its  specific  blending 
of  tawny  hues  with  rose.  They  sei-ve  the  table  still,  at  Gubbio,  after  the 
antique  Italian  fashion,  covering  it  with  a  cream-coloured  linen  cloth 
bordered  with  coarse  lace — the  creases  of  the  press,  the  scent  of  old  herbs 
from  the  wardrobe,  are  still  upon  it — and  the  board  is  set  with  shallow 
dishes  of  warm,  white  earthenware,  basket-worked  in  open  lattice  at  the 
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edge,  which  contain  little  separate  messes  of  meat,  vegetables,  cheese, 
and  comfits.  The  wine  stands  in  strange,  slender  phials  of  smooth  glass, 
with  stoppers ;  and  the  amber-coloured  bread  lies  in  fair  round  loaves 
upon  the  cloth.  Dining  thus  is  like  sitting  down  to  the  supper  at 
Emmaus,  in  some  picture  of  Gian  Bellini  or  of  Masolino.  The  very 
bareness  of  the  room — its  open  rafters,  plastered  walls,  primitive  settees, 
and  red-brick  floor,  on  which  a  dog  sits  waiting  for  a  bone — enhances 
the  impression  of  artistic  delicacy  in  the  table. 

FROM  GUBBIO  TO  FAXO. 

The  road  from  Gubbio,  immediately  after  leaving  the  city,  enters  a 
narrow  Alpine  ravine,  where  a  thin  stream  dashes  over  dark,  red  rocks, 
and  pendent  saxifrages  wave  to  the  winds.  The  carriage  in  which  we 
travelled  at  the  end  of  May,  one  morning,  had  two  horses,  which  our 
driver  soon  supplemented  with  a  couple  of  white  oxen.  Slowly  and 
toilsomely  we  ascended  between  the  flanks  of  barren  hills — gaunt  masses 
of  crimson  and  grey  crag,  clothed  at  their  summits  with  short  turf  and 
scanty  pasture.  The  pass  leads  first  to  the  little  town  of  Scheggia,  and 
is  called  the  Monte  Calvo,  or  bald  mountain.  At  Scheggia,  it  joins  the 
great  Flaminian  Way,  or  North  road  of  the  Roman  armies.  At  the  top 
there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  conical  hills  that  dominate  Gubbio,  and, 
far  away,  to  noble  mountains  above  the  Furlo  and  the  Foligno  line  of 
railway  to  Ancona.  Range  rises  over  range,  crossing  at  unexpected 
angles,  breaking  into  sudden  precipices,  and  stretching  out  long,  exqui- 
sitely-modelled outlines,  as  only  Apennines  can  do,  in  silvery  sobriety  of 
colours  toned  by  clearest  air.  Every  square  piece  of  this  austere,  wild 
landscape  forms  a  varied  picture,  whereof  the  composition  is  due  to 
subtle  arrangements  of  lines  always  delicate ;  and  these  lines  seem  some- 
how to  have  been  determined  in  their  beauty  by  the  vast  antiquity  of 
the  mountain  system,  as  though  they  all  had  taken  time  to  choose  their 
place  and  wear  down  into  harmony.  The  effect  of  tempered  sadness  was 
heightened  for  us  by  stormy  lights  and  dun  clouds,  high  in  air,  rolling 
vapours  and  flying  shadows,  over  all  the  prospect,  tinted  in  ethereal 
grisaille. 

After  Scheggia,  one  enters  a  land  of  meadow  and  oak-trees.  This 
is  the  sacred  central  tract  of  Jupiter  Apenninus,  whose  fane — 

Delubra  Jovis  saxoque  minantes 
Apenninigenis  cultae  pastoribus  arae 

— once  rose  behind  us  on  the  bald  Iguvian  summits.  A  second  little 
pass  leads  from  this  region  to  the  Adriatic  side  of  the  Italian  watershed, 
and  the  road  now  follows  the  Barano  downward  toward  the  sea.  The 
valley  is  fairly  green  with  woods,  where  mistletoe  may  here  and  there  be 
seen  on  boughs  of  oak,  and  rich  with  cornfields.  Cagli  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  district,  and  here  they  show  one  of  the  best  pictures  left  to  us  by 
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Raphael's  father,  Giovanni  Santi.  It  is  a  Madonna,  attended  by  S. 
Peter,  S.  Francis,  S.  Dominic,  S.  John,  and  two  angels.  One  of  the 
angels  is  traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  painted  from  the  boy 
Raphael,  and  the  face  has  something  which  reminds  us  of  his  portraits. 
The  whole  composition,  excellent  in  modelling,  harmonious  in  grouping, 
soberly  but  strongly  coloured,  with  a  peculiar  blending  of  dignity  and 
sweetness,  grace  and  vigour,  makes  one  wonder  why  Santi  thought  it 
necessary  to  send  his  son  from  his  own  workshop  to  study  under 
Perugino.  He  was  himself  a  master  of  his  art,  and  this,  perhaps  the 
most  agreeable  of  his  paintings,  has  a  masculine  sincerity  which  is  absent 
from  at  least  the  later  works  of  Perugino. 

Some  miles  beyond  Cagli,  the  real  pass  of  the  Furlo  begins.  It  owes 
its  name  to  a  narrow  tunnel  bored  by  Vespasian  in  the  solid  rock,  where 
limestone  crags  descend  on  the  Barano.  The  Romans  called  this  gallery 
Petra  Pertusa,  or  Intercisa,  or  more  familiarly  Forulus,  whence  comes  the 
modern  name.  Indeed,  the  stations  on  the  old  Flaminian  Way  are  still 
well  marked  by  Latin  designations ;  for  Cagli  is  the  ancient  Calles,  and 
Fossombrone  is  Forum  Sempronii,  and  Fano  the  Fanum  Fortunae.  Ves- 
pasian commemorated  this  early  achievement  in  engineering  by  an  in- 
scription carved  on  the  living  stone,  which  still  remains  ;  and  Claudian, 
when  he  sang  the  journey  of  his  Emperor  Honorius  from  Rimini  to 
Rome,  speaks  thus  of  what  was  even  then  an  object  of  astonishment  to 
travellers : — 

Laetior  hinc  fano  recipit  fortuna  vetusto, 

Despiciturque  vagus  praerupta  valle  Metaurus, 

Qua  mons  arte  patens  vivo  se  perforat  arcu 

Admittitque  viam  sectae  per  viscera  rupis. 

The  Forulus  itself  may  now  be  matched,  on  any  Alpine  pass,  by 
several  tunnels  of  far  mightier  dimensions ;  for  it  is  narrow,  and  does 
not  extend  more  than  126  feet  in  length.  But  it  occupies  a  fine  position 
at  the  end  of  a  really  imposing  ravine.  The  whole  Furlo  Pass  might, 
without  too  much  exaggeration,  be  described  as  a  kind  of  Cheddar  on  the 
scale  of  the  Via  Mala.  The  limestone  rocks,  which  rise  on  either  hand 
above  the  gorge  to  an  enormous  height,  are  noble  in  form  and  solemn, 
like  a  succession  of  gigantic  portals,  with  stupendous  flanking  obelisks 
and  pyramids.  Some  of  these  crag-masses  rival  the  fantastic  cliffs  of 
Capri,  and  all  consist  of  that  southern  mountain  limestone  which  changes 
from  pale  yellow  to  blue  grey  and  dusky  orange.  A  river  roars  precipi- 
tately through  the  pass,  and  the  road-sides  wave  with  many  sorts  of 
campanulas — a  profusion  of  azure  and  purple  bells  upon  the  hard  white 
stone.  Of  Roman  remains  there  is  still  enough  (in  the  way  of  Roman 
bridges  and  bits  of  broken  masonry)  to  please  an  antiquarian's  eye.  But 
the  lover  of  nature  will  dwell  chiefly  on  the  picturesque  qualities  of  this 
historic  gorge,  so  alien  to  the  general  character  of  Italian  scenery,  and 
yet  so  remote  from  anything  to  which  Swiss  travelling  accustoms  one. 

The  Furlo  breaks  out  into  a  richer  land  of  mighty  oaks  and  waving 
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cornfields,  a  fat  pastoral  country,  not  unlike  Devonshire  in  detail,  with 
green  uplands,  and  wild-rose  tangled  hedgerows,  and  much  running 
water,  and  abundance  of  summer  flowers.  At  a  point  above  Fossom- 
brone,  the  Barano  joins  the  Metauro,  and  here  one  has  a  glimpse  of 
far-away  Urbino,  high  upon  its  mountain  eyrie.  It  is  so  rare,  in  spite  of 
immemorial  belief,  to  find  in  Italy  a  wilderness  of  wild  flowers,  that  I 
feel  inclined  to  make  a  list  of  those  I  saw  from  our  carriage  windows  as 
we  rolled  down  lazily  along  the  road  to  Fossombrone.  Broom,  and  cytisus, 
and  hawthorn  mingled  with  roses,  gladiolus,  and  saintfoil.  There  were 
orchises,  and  clematis,  and  privet,  and  wild-vine,  vetches  of  all  hues,  red 
poppies,  sky-blue  cornflowers,  and  lilac  pimpernel.  In  the  rougher 
hedges,  dogwood,  honeysuckle,  pyracanth,  and  acacia  made  a  network 
of  white  bloom  and  blushes.  Milkworts  of  all  bright  and  tender  tints 
combined  with  borage,  iris,  hawkweeds,  harebells,  crimson  clover,  thyme, 
red  snapdragon,  golden  asters,  and  dreamy  love-in-a-mist,  to  weave  a 
marvellous  carpet  such  as  the  looms  of  Shiraz  or  of  Cashmere  never 
spread.  Rarely  have  I  gazed  on  Flora  in  such  riot,  such  luxuriance,  such 
self-abandonment  to  joy.  The  air  was  filled  with  fragrances.  Songs  of 
cuckoos  and  nightingales  echoed  from  the  copses  on  the  hill-sides.  The 
sun  was  out,  and  dancing  over  all  the  landscape. 

After  all  this,  Fano  was  very  restful  in  the  quiet  sunset.  It  has  a 
sandy  stretch  of  shore,  on  which  the  long,  green-yellow  rollers  of  the 
Adriatic  broke  into  creamy  foam,  beneath  the  waning  saffron  light  of 
Pesaro  and  the  rosy  rising  of  a  full  moon.  This  Adriatic  sea  carries  an 
English  mind  home  to  many  a  little  watering-place  upon  our  coast.  In 
colour  and  the  shape  of  waves  it  resembles  our  Channel. 

The  sea-shore  is  Fano's  great  attraction ;  but  the  town  has  many 
churches,  and  some  creditable  pictures,  as  well  as  Roman  antiquities. 
Giovanni  Santi  may  here  be  seen  almost  as  well  as  at  Cagli ;  and  of 
Perugino  there  is  one  truly  magnificent  altar-piece — lunette,  great  centre 
panel,  and  predella — dusty  in  its  present  condition,  but  splendidly 
painted,  and  happily  not  yet  restored  or  cleaned.  It  is  worth  journeying 
to  Fano  to  see  this.  Still  better  would  the  journey  be  worth  the  tra- 
veller's while  if  he  could  be  sure  to  witness  such  a  game  of  Pallone  as  we 
chanced  upon  in  the  Via  dell'  Arco  di  Augusto — lads  and  grown-men, 
tightly  girt,  in  shirt  sleeves,  driving  the  great  ball  aloft  into  the  air  with 
cunning  bias  and  calculation  of  projecting  house-eaves.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  game ;  but  it  was  clearly  played  something  after  the  manner 
of  our  football,  that  is  to  say,  with  sides,  and  front  and  back  players  so 
arranged  as  to  cover  the  greatest  number  of  angles  of  incidence  on  either 
wall. 

Fano  still  remembers  that  it  is  the  Fane  of  Fortune.  On  the  fountain 
in  the  market-place  stands  a  bronze  Fortuna,  slim  and  airy,  offering  her 
veil  to  catch  the  wind.  May  she  long  shower  health  and  prosperity  upon 
the  modern  watering-place  of  which  she  is  the  patron  saint ! 

J.  A.  S. 
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SCHILLER  and  Goethe  gave  the  crowning  grace  to  Germany's  poetic  glory. 
There  was  little  poetry  immediately  before  them,  there  has  been  little 
since.  Many  melodious  singers  indeed  arose,  but  their  verse  was  imita- 
tive, their  fancy  strained,  their  muse  rather  mortal  than  divine.  And 
daily  even  these  voices  grow  fainter.  There  are  no  poets  in  Germany 
now.  Once  the  acknowledged  votaries  of  idealism,  once  the  familiar 
denizens  of  cloud-land,  the  Germans  are — for  a  time  only  perhaps, — the 
hardest  materialists  in  Europe.  In  their  literature  they  still  dally  now 
and  then  with  the  sentimentalism  once  peculiarly  their  own,  but  it  rings, 
false,  it  is  a  travesty  of  its  former  self,  and  where  we  tolerated  it  for  its 
inherent  reality  and  the  flowers  of  beauty  interspersed  amid  its  weeds,. 
we  now  throw  it  aside  with  impatience.  It  is  a  carnival  costume, 
donned  for  the  occasion,  not  a  familiar  garment  in  daily  use.  In  the 
Germany  of  Prince  Bismarck,  the  Germany  of  Prussian  military  rigidity, 
of  blood  and  iron,  of  Krupp  guns  and  spiked  helmets,  there  is  no  room 
for  poets.  The  gentler  graces  of  life  are  crushed  out  of  existence  by  these 
inflexible  rulers.  It  is  the  old  battle  renewed  of  the  Titans  and  the 
Giants,  and  as  of  old  the  Giants,  the  embodiments  of  brute  strength,, 
overcome  their  more  intellectual  brethren.  In  despair,  the  Muse  at  last 
hid  herself  under  the  guise  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  person  of  Arthur 
Schopenhauer  we  have  the  latest  German  poet.  A  melancholy  spectacle 
this ;  sad,  suggestive,  instructive,  a  warning  to  us,  to  Europe.  "  Ce 
qui  fait  que  nous  n'avons  pas  de  poe'tes,  c'est  que  nous  pouvons  nous  en 
passer,"  says  Joubert.  Alas  !  the  day  when  we  too  may  no  longer  need 

them. 

Ah,  desolate  hour  when  that  shall  be, 

"When  dew  and  sunlight,  rain  and  wind, 
Shall  seem  but  trivial  things  to  thee, 

Unloved,  unheeded,  undivined. 

But  the  Germans  are  resigned  to  their  living  death,  they  do  not  know  of 
it.  "  Non  ragioniam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa."  They  have  given  to 
European  literature  so  much  of  beauty  that  we  must  not  grumble  if  they 
are  more  occupied  now  in  setting  their  house  in  order  than  in  strewing 
pearls  broadcast. 

Still  the  post-Goethean  period  produced  at  least  a  few  poets.     Of  these 
Heine,  so  renowned  in  England,  is  by  far  the  greatest.     But  his  less, 
known  contemporary,  Lenau,  also  deserves  to  be  more  widely  recognised. 
Like  Heine,  he  is  a  singer  of  world-pain  and  despondency,  of 
The  immedicable  soul,  with  heart-aches  ever  new. 
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There  is  much  likeness  between  the  two,  but  also  great  dissimilarity. 
While  Heine's  muse  will  wantonly  disport  herself  around  sombre  themes 
and  echo  the  Voltairean  sneer  : 

Oh  Jupiter,  tu  fis  en  nous  creant, 
Une  froide  plaisauterie, 

Lenau  is  gently  resigned,  accepting  the  inevitable.  He  is  not  cynical 
like  Byron;  he  does  not  frantically  revolt  like  Leopardi.  Had  his 
nature  been  stronger  it  would  have  worked  itself  through  sorrow  as  a 
phase  and  have  arrived  at  some  compromise  with  life.  His  was  the  pain, 
not  the  ecstasy  of  despair.  Like  Heine,  he  belonged  to  no  school,  but 
was  a  self-creation,  and  like  Heine,  too,  a  more  richly-coloured  Eastern 
blood  rolled  through  his  veins.  Heine  was  no  German,  but  a  Jew ;  Lenau 
was  a  Magyar.  The  desolate  Hungarian  Puszta  was  his  home,  the  Zin- 
gari  the  playmates  of  his  childhood. 

"  My  complete  works  are  my  complete  life,"  wrote  Lenau  to  a 
friend,  and  the  remark  is  even  truer  of  him  than  of  most  subjective 
poets,  whose  writings  are  all  more  or  less  the  expression  of  their 
individuality.  Poetry  was  never  a  pursuit  with  him,  it  was  an  impulse, 
a  desire  to  pour  forth  his  sufferings,  hence  the  man  everywhere  ob- 
trudes himself,  and  if  we  would  enjoy  the  poetry  we  must  know  the  poet 
and  his  life  story.  It  is  a  tragedy  of  darkest  hue,  the  causes  for  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  find,  since  they  lie  rather  in  his  nature  than  in  his  cir- 
cumstances. We  say  this  advisedly,  even  remembering  this  life's  sombre 
close.  He  said  himself :  "  There  is  a  region  of  the  nerves  that  should  be 
ever  left  untouched.  Woe  to  him  who  disturbs  and  excites  these  abysmal 
depths,  where  stillness  and  rest  must  reign.  But  I  have  ventured  to  do 
this."  He  had  tried  to  lift  the  veil  of  Isis  and  her  aspect  destroyed  him. 
Lenau's  madness  was  no  hereditary  curse,  he  drew  it  down  upon  himself; 
he  had  rebelled  against  the  iron  limits  set  to  human  ken  by  Nature's 
inexorable  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  and  he  paid  the  penalty  with  his  reason. 
There  are  no  sadder  records  in  all  literatures  than  those  that  tell  of 
German  poets.  Since  their  forefather  arrived  too  late  when  Jupiter  made 
division  of  the  world,  there  seems  no  room  for  them  on  earth.  Excepting 
always  Goethe,  Germany  has  dealt  with  her  poets  as  Jerusalem  with  her 
prophets :  she  has  killed  and  stoned  them.  And  when  she  did  not  do 
this  office  for  them,  they  did  it  for  themselves ;  they  bruised  themselves 
to  death  against  the  adamantine  bosom  of  necessity.  There  stood  in 
ancient  days  at  Athens  the  statue  of  the  goddess  Ananke.  She  was  repre- 
sented as  having  hands  of  bronze,  and  was  surrounded  with  chains  and 
hammers.  The  hands  of  bronze  symbolised  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
inevitable ;  the  hammers  and  chains  the  fetters  she  forged  for  man.  She 
was  the  embodiment  of  those  immutable  laws  of  nature  by  which  certain 
causes  produce  certain  inevitable  results.  A  hecatomb  of  poets  has  been 
sacrificed  at  her  shrine. 
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Nicolaus  Niembsch,  Count  of  Strehlenau,  was  born  August  13,  1802, 
at  Csatad,  a  little  village  near  Temesvar,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
beautiful  parts  of  southern  Hungary,  a  land  of  hot  heads,  fiery  hearts, 
and  unbridled  passions.  The  offspring  of  a  passionate  love-marriage,  that 
all  too  soon  proved  ill-assorted,  a  gloom  hung  over  his  early  home.  He 
was  his  mother's  darling,  her  only  son  and  idol,  upon  whom  she  lavished 
all  the  tenderness  of  her  nature.  The  little  sisters  were  taught  to  bow 
to  the  desires  of  the  youthful  Niembsch,  his  mother  would  deny  herself 
any  necessaries  to  afford  him  luxuries.  He  was  a  spoiled  child  from  his 
cradle,  accustomed  to  have  no  desire  unfulfilled,  no  whim  ungratified. 
When  his  father  once  ventured  to  strike  him  in  his  mother's  absence,  the 
event  affected  him  so  deeply  that  it  recurs  in  his  verse,  and  his  image  of 
a  father  is  that  of  a  hard  and  somewhat  unreasoning  being.  His  own 
experience  of  the  paternal  relationship  had  certainly  not  been  fortunate. 
Count  Francis,  a  retired  cavalry  officer,  had  preserved  after  marriage  the 
idle  and  dissipated  habits  of  garrison  life  :  he  gambled,  he  was  unfaithful, 
he  was  extravagant.  His  young  wife  did  not  weep  many  tears  when  his 
excesses  brought  on  the  consumption  of  which  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-nine,  leaving  her  with  three  children  and  an  encumbered  estate. 
Lenau  was  but  five  when  his  father's  malign  influence  was  removed  from 
the  family,  but  the  impression  of  this  unhappy  home  was  deeply  branded 
on  his  receptive  nature.  The  grandparents  Strehlenau,  old  aristocrats  of 
rigid  manners  but  kindly  hearts,  offered  to  relieve  the  widow  of  the  burden 
of  her  children ;  more  especially  they  wished  to  have  Nicolaus  in  order 
to  secure  to  him  the  education  suited  to  his  rank.  But  the  fond,  inju- 
dicious mother  could  not  face  the  pain  of  parting  from  her  darling.  The 
offer  was  refused  in  a  manner  that  offended  the  grandparents,  who  with- 
drew with  it  all  pecuniary  assistance.  For  some  years  the  young 
widow  struggled  hard  with  want,  but  never  did  Niembsch  suffer  priva- 
tion. Like  Hamlet's  father,  she  would  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
visit  his  face  too  roughly.  Even  his  juvenile  transgressions  were  re- 
primanded in  the  gentlest  and  most  considerate  mode.  The  only  boy  in 
a  household  of  women,  he  was  petted  and  fondled  to  a  pernicious  degree. 
What  wonder  that  when  in  later  life  the  hard  realities  of  existence  crossed 
his  path,  he  revolted  against  them  like  a  fractious  child.  The  family  settled 
near  Ofen,  in  a  little  house  that  had  once  been  a  chapel,  and  which  was 
situated  in  a  dismal  graveyard.  These  melancholy  religious  surroundings 
did  not  fail  to  make  their  mark  upon  the  boy's  impressionable  mind,  and 
shadows  of  this  churchyard-home  flit  across  his  poems.  Its  subtle  influ- 
ences strengthened  the  piety  which  his  devout  mother  had  implanted. 
He  loved  to  hear  mass.  Even  in  after  life,  when  the  dark  waves  of 
doubt  had  closed  over  him,  he  could  not  speak  of  his  first  confession 
without  words  of  deepest  emotion.  At  Ofen  he  was  sent  to  school,  and 
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acquired  German  and  Latin.  His  rare  musical  genius,  that  had  early 
shown  itself,  was  also  cultivated ;  he  learned  to  play  the  guitar  and 
violin,  and  became  a  virtuoso  on  both  instruments.  The  guitar  was  his 
first  love,  and  when  quite  a  little  boy  he  and  a  schoolfellow  undertook  a 
secret  trip  down  the  Danube,  Lenau  paying  their  way  with  his  music. 
Later  he  found  the  guitar  much  too  limited  to  give  expression  to  his  mu- 
sical emotions,  and  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  violin.  His 
music-master — a  gentle,  poetical  nature — influenced  him  greatly.  From 
him  he  learned  another  favourite  pastime — how  to  decoy  birds,  to  imitate 
their  songs,  and  to  whistle,  a  trick  which  he  developed  into  an  accom- 
plishment, and  the  pure,  clear  sounds  he  emitted  to  guitar  accompaniment 
enraptured  his  hearers. 

In  1817  Lenau's  mother  married  a  Dr.  Vogel,  and  the  family 
removed  to  Tokay.  The  boy  was  fifteen  when  he  came  to  live  for  two 
years  in  the  sunniest  and  most  fertile  spot  in  Hungary ;  the  home  of 
nightingales  and  babbling  brooks,  of  rich  vines,  of  milk  and  honey.  This 
small  town,  situated  just  above  the  spot  where  the  Bodrog  and  Theiss 
unite  into  a  fine  navigable  river,  contained  a  mixed  population  of 
Magyars,  Slovacks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Greeks.  On  one  side  were 
smiling  valleys,  dense  forests,  cloud-capped  mountains ;  on  the  other, 
the  vast  plains  of  the  Hungarian  steppes  or  Pusztas,  which  a  traveller 
might  traverse  for  a  whole  day  and  reach  no  village.  They  foster  a 
feeling  of  solitude  as  great  as  that  produced  by  the  boundless  ocean, 
while  strange  atmospheric  effects  heighten  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  at 
sunset  or  dawn.  Here,  in  lonely  inns,  shepherds,  nomad  Magyars, 
poachers,  and  robbers  assemble  to  listen  to  the  fiddles  of  the  wandering 
Zingari.  The  gypsies  are  the  Hungarian  musicians,  the  depositaries  of 
the  national  airs,  and  of  those  famous  csdrdds  of  which  the  varied,  ener- 
getic, and  passionate  tones  excite  the  people  to  dance.  The  boy  Lenau 
vagabondised  throughout  the  neighbourhood ;  he  was  familiar  with 
strange  folk,  and  came  close  to  nature  in  her  most  quiet  moods.  He 
observed  many  of  her  traits  as  he  sat  waiting  patiently  for  his  birds. 
He  heard  many  a  national  tune  from  the  gypsy  bands.  To  them  he 
owed  in  part  that  mastery  over  his  instrument  which  enabled  him  to 
improvise  and  suit  his  music  to  his  moods.  From  them  he  learnt  Hun- 
gary's Marseillaise,  Rak6czi's  military  march,  to  which  only  the  gypsy 
performers  seem  able  to  give  the  traditional  wildness  and  force.  The 
plaintive  melancholy  of  its  opening,  its  fine  discords,  the  wild  bursts  of 
passion  with  which  it  closes,  became  typical  of  Lenau's  poetry.  These 
were  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  and  he  always  spoke  of  Hungary  with 
enthusiasm.  The  memory  of  these  hours  and  scenes  always  lived  in  his 
heart  and  song.  He  is  never  more  picturesque  and  original  than  when 
he  sings  of  the  dark  forests,  of  the  mercurial  Magyar  sweeping  across 
the  Puszta  on  his  fiery  steed,  of  the  moorland  hostel  with  its  dancing 
peasants ;  of  the  spurs  of  dashing  hussars,  clicking  as  they  tread  the 
turbulent  native  dance,  while  excitement  grows,  bright  eyes  sparkle, 
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and  hearts  beat  high ;  until  the  mingled  enthusiasm  of  music,  love,  and 
wine  finds  vent  in  msenadic  shouts  of  joy.  But  it  was  not  all  joy 
and  laughter.  The  native  melancholy,  the  sombre  poetic  legends  of  the 
Slavs,  did  their  part  in  moulding  the  boy's  imagination,  which  through- 
out these  years  was  purely  receptive,  and  did  not  show  the  smallest  sign 
of  creative  faculty.  Alas  !  that  these  glad,  joyous  days  ended  all  too 
soon.  Lenau's  grandparents  once  more  interposed  on  his  behalf,  and 
this  time  with  success.  With  a  broken  heart  the  mother  parted  from 
her  idol,  who  was  sent  to  Vienna,  to  pass  through  a  university  course. 
But  Lenau  did  not  forget  his  Hungarian  home. 

"  Yes,  Fatherland  !  "  he  once  said ;  "  Fatherland  !  There  are  im- 
pressions that  can  never  be  effaced.  When  I  met  Hungarian  peasants, 
with  their  little  carts,  bringing  hay  into  Vienna,  it  always  rejoiced  my 
heart ;  I  breathed  the  perfume  of  the  hay,  and  deemed  myself  once  more 
in  the  fields  of  my  youth." 

In  Lenau's  darkest  time  a  memory  of  Hungary  would  throw  a 
gleam  of  sunlight  across  his  verse;  and  after  this  fresh,  high-coloured 
life  he  was  to  be  forced  to  live  alone  and  attend  a  philosophic  curri- 
culum. Little  wonder  that  dreary  hours  dawned  for  him.  He  was 
thus  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  and 
they  began  to  wage  fierce  battle  in  his  heart,  a  warfare  that  at  last  con- 
sumed him.  The  irresolution,  the  want  of  self-reliance,  of  seizing  and 
utilising  the  passing  moment,  that  had  been  only  too  much  encouraged 
by  his  education,  now  showed  themselves  with  painful  force.  He  could 
decide  upon  no  career,  settle  to  no  course  of  study.  From  philosophy  he 
passed  to  jurisprudence,  from  j urisprudence  to  agriculture,  from  agricul- 
ture to  medicine.  He  threw  himself  into  each  new  pursuit  with  eager 
haste,  to  abandon  it  with  equal  abruptness.  A  burning  desire  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  all  knowledge,  to  see  into  the  various  departments 
of  learning,  doubtless  had  a  large  and  laudable  share  in  these  vacillations 
of  purpose.  But  an  equally  large  one  must  be  assigned  to  his  native 
indecision.  "  I  have  let  it  slip,"  was  the  mournful  phrase  too  often 
heard  from  Lenau's  lips.  His  inability  to  decide  on  a  career  was  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  his  grandparents,  who  had  hoped  to  see  him  enter  the 
diplomatic  service.  Many  a  conflict  arose  between  him  and  his  stern 
grandmother,  from  whose  wrath  he  invariably  fled  to  the  all-indulgent 
arms  of  his  tender  mother.  "  The  pale,  dark-haired  Niembsch,"  relates 
one  of  his  fellow-students,  "  Niembsch,  who  even  then  scowled  darkly 
upon  life,  was  never  a  student  like  we  others,  who  had  a  practical  purpose 
in  life  before  our  eyes,  and  therefore  moved  with  conscientious  anxiety 
within  the  prescribed  limits  of  our.  studies.  He  was  more  like  a  lover 
or  a  guest,  who  only  tastes  of  that  which  is  palatable  to  him,  and  pushes 
aside  with  undisguised  dislike  all  that  repels  him." 

Although  somewhat  of  a  misanthrope   at   times,  and   inclined   to 
taciturnity  and  fits  of  deep  depression,  Lenau  was  popular  among  his 
comrades.     When  he  chose  he  could  be  the  best  of  all  good  company,  his 
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conversation,  his  music,  his  graceful  manners  winning  for  him  every 
heart,  so  that  even  his  more  rugged  moods  were  readily  forgiven.  The 
Austrian  government  of  the  day  frowned  upon  all  clubs  and  unions  of 
young  persons,  where  enthusiasm  for  freedom  and  free  thought  might  be 
nurtured.  In  consequence  they  were  driven  to  the  coffee-house  for 
society ;  and  one  of  these,  the  "  Nenner,"  insensibly  became  a  rallying- 
place  for  all  the  more  advanced  and  better  spirits  of  the  day.  Here 
Lenau  could  be  encountered  daily,  playing  billiards,  chatting,  or  darkly 
brooding  over  his  long  pipe.  He  began  to  feel  keenly  the  political 
restrictions  under  which  his  Fatherland  laboured,  and  his  innate  hatred 
of  tyranny  and  oppression  was  strengthened.  Melancholy  began  to  be 
his  distinctive  feature,  but  for  a  short  time  the  cloud  was  lifted  under 
the  influence  of  love.  It  was  but  to  fall  back  upon  him  and  envelope  him 
more  densely.  The  girl  he  loved  proved  wholly  unworthy  df  his  affec- 
tion, and  the  shock  was  a  cruel  one.  Indeed,  Lenau  never  wholly 
recovered  from  its  effects. 

What  grieved  thee  once  "with  deep,  with  earnest  pain, 

Sunk  in  the  marrow  must  for  aye  remain, 

he  sang  many  years  after,  with  evident  reference  to  this  event.  His 
pride  was  deeply  wounded,  his  confidence  shaken.  It  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  befall  an  ultra-sensitive  nature.  In  vain  he  sought  comfort  among 
the  Austrian  Alps,  whose  grandeur  he  had  grown  to  love  next  to  his 
Hungarian  home.  Life  was  more  than  ever  a  desert,  a  blank.  But  on 
the  stubble-fields  of  happiness  his  Muse  was  born.  Lenau  had  never  as 
a  boy  shown  indications  of  poetical  power.  Even  the  ecstasy  of  first 
love,  which  turns  many  a  Philistine  into  a  sonnetteer,  had  not  called 
forth  his-  song.  It  was  reserved  to  sorrow  to  give  birth  to  his  muse,  and 
in  her  service  he  was  henceforth  employed.  "  Youthful  Dreams  "  was 
the  title  of  his  first  poem ;  its  motif  the  Dead  Sea  fruit  they  nurture. 
A  youth  stood  lone  and  fearful  as  he  saw  the  birds  that  sang  to  him  of 
wondrous  joys  fly  farther  and  farther  from  his  ken. 

Before  even  the  first  keenness  of  this  grief  had  passed  from  Lenau, 
he  was  to  experience  a  yet  more  cruel  blow,  and  one  from  which  he 
never  rallied.  In  1829  his  fond  mother  died  in  his  arms.  She  had 
been  the  centre  of  his  being,  her  devotion  had  sweetened  his  life ;  to  her 
he  owed  all  his  best  facidties,  his  highest  aspirations,  his  imagination, 
his  intellectual  grace.  She  lives  still  in  his  verse.  To  her  his  tenderest 
poems  are  addressed ;  his  longing  for  her  large  love  and  sympathy  wails 
forth  in  words  that  are  alive  with  grief  and  yearning.  To  still  his  pain 
he  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  medical  studies.  A  serious  illness  re- 
sulted, and  once  more  the  healing  influence  of  the  Austrian  Alps  was 
sought.  He  returned  to  Yienna  calmed,  but  not  comforted,  to  learn  that 
his  grandmother  was  dead  and  had  bequeathed  him  a  modest  competence. 
This  awakened  his  latent  restlessness — an  inheritance  from  his  father, 
which  in  the  son  took  the  nobler  form  of  love  of  travel.  To  the  grief  of 
his  sister  and  friends  he  began  seriously  to  meditate  a  voyage  to  America — 
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at  that  time  the  pole  star  of  all  enthusiastic  lovers  of  freedom.  Any  way, 
he  was  resolved  to  quit  Vienna,  with  its  stifling  political  atmosphere,  its 
bitter  memories.  He  had  gathered  a  garland  of  poems,  but  there  was 
little  hope  of  their  seeing  the  light  in  Austria.  His  eyes  naturally  turned 
to  Germany,  which  spoke  the  same  tongue,  and  to  Suabia,  where  great 
poetical  activity  reigned.  They  were  not  great,  these  Suabian  poets, 
and  Heine  has  lashed  them  cruelly  in  his  Atta  Troll,  but  they  were 
earnest,  their  tendencies  were  national  and  noble,  and  they  were  the  first 
to  revive  literature  from  the  depression  into  which  the  national  life  had 
fallen  after  the  cruel  political  disappointment  that  followed  the  Wars  of 
Liberation.  Therefore  they  deserve  all  honour,  and  Lenau  showed  a  true 
instinct  when  he  turned  to  them.  Uhland,  the  head  of  the  school,  was  a 
gifted  man,  and  in  his  poetry  are  combined  their  best  characteristics. 
Around  him  were  grouped  Gustav  Schwab,  the  biographer  of  Schiller ; 
the  writer  of  patriotic  ballads,  Nicolaus  Miiller;  the  melodious 
songster,  Moricke ;  Karl  Mayer ;  the  brothers  Pfizer,  and  many  more  : 
all  of  whom  in  a  lesser  or  greater  degree  rendered  respectable  ser- 
vices to  German  national  life.  Stuttgart  was  their  intellectual  centre, 
where  they  gathered  near  the  classical  printing-house  of  J.  G.  Cotta ; 
and  to  Stuttgart  Lenau  turned  in  August  1831.  It  was  his  first  decided 
and  independent  step  in  life,  and  marks  an  epoch.  Furnished  with  good 
introductions,  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  this  literary  brother- 
hood, whose  real  affections  his  charming  personality  soon  won  for  him. 
He  lived  with  Schwab,  who  introduced  him  to  Cotta ;  and  here,  among 
these  warm  Suabian  hearts  and  sunny  vine-clad  valleys,  his  wounds  were 
cicatrised.  He  expanded  under  their  genial  influences,  the  well-springs 
of  poetry  were  unlocked,  poem  after  poem  flowed  from  his  pen.  Love, 
too,  had  reawakened  in  his  breast ;  he  was  powerfully  attracted  to  a 
young  girl,  Lotte,  and  his  friends  urged  him  to  marry,  hoping  that  once 
anchored  in  that  haven  his  restlessness  would  be  ended.  But  he  could 
not  decide  upon  so  important  a  step.  "  A  sunbeam  of  love  has  penetrated 
my  sick  incurable  heart,"  he  writes ;  "  I  love  the  girl  immeasurably,  but 
my  innermost  being  is  sorrow."  He  held  it  base  to  draw  another  into 
this  abyss.  To  the  perplexity  of  his  friends  he  suddenly  broke  from  the 
circle  that  so  entranced  him  and  went  to  Heidelberg.  Here  he  threw 
himself  vehemently  into  the  study  of  philosophy,  hoping  to  find  therein  a 
solution  to  the  doubts  that  tortured  him  and  made  his  mind  an  arena  of 
conflicting  creeds.  He  almost  withdrew  from  society,  and  was  rarely 
seen  except  at  the  house  of  David  Zimmern,  a  worthy  banker  whom  he 
loved  tenderly  and  always  called  "  father."  The  first  decisive  signs  of 
hypochondria  began  to  show  themselves,  but  visits  to  his  Stuttgart  friends 
or  to  Weinsberg  would  dispel  them.  At  Weinsberg  he  was  the  guest  of 
Justinus  Kerner,  the  warm-hearted  eccentric  physician,  the  spiritualist 
poet,  who  saw  ghosts  and  devils,  and  lived  in  the  domains  of  dreams  and 
mysteries.  Though  Lenau  did  not  believe  in  spirits,  Kerner  attracted 
him.  He  was  fond  of  weird  stories,  mystic  writings  fascinated  him.  At 
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Weinsberg,  with  its  romantic  associations,  its  ruined  castle  that  records 
woman's  devotion,  its  green  uplands,  its  impatient  Neckar,  in  the  happy 
Kerner  household  Lenau's  storm-tost  soul  for  a  time  found  rest.  Only 
for  a  time.  He  began  to  long  once  more  for  free  America — for  a  new 
world,  new  scenes.  Kerner  deemed  that  the  originally  strong  and  noble 
soul  of  his  poet  friend  was  possessed  of  a  demon,  who  plagued  him  ter- 
ribly and  changed  his  visage  twenty  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
he  wrote  half  playfully,  half  in  earnest,  to  a  common  friend  :  "  I  saw 
Niembsch's  demon  a  while  ago.  He  is  a  hairy  fellow,  with  a  long  curling 
tail,  who  whispers  to  him  incessantly  of  virgin  forests  and  leaves  him  no 
peace."  Lenau  himself  explained  his  craving  in  other  words.  He  was 
not  enamoured,  like  Coleridge,  of  the  mere  sound  of  Susquehanna,  he  had 
a  real  purpose  in  view.  "  I  need  America  for  my  development,"  he  wrote. 
"  I  will  send  my  phantasy  to  school  there,  in  the  primeval  forests,  and  my 
heart  shall  be  macerated  through  and  through  in  sorrow  and  longing  for 
my  loved  ones.  Artistic  culture  is  my  highest  aim  in  life ;  all  the  strength 
of  my  intellect,  the  happiness  of  my  soul,  I  only  regard  as  means  to  this 
end.  Do  you  recall  a  poem  of  Chamisso's,  wherein  an  artist  nails  a  youth 
to  the  cross,  that  he  may  witness  his  death  agonies  1  I  would  willingly 
crucify  myself,  if  only  a  good  poem  be  the  result.  And  who  does  not 
gladly  hazard  all  else  for  the  sake  of  Art  does  not  love  her  truly."  These 
wild  words  reflect  his  tempestuous  inner  struggles.  He  felt  impelled  to 
break  away ;  there  seemed  a  power  stronger  than  himself  urging  him  on 
to  carry  out  his  purpose,  and  not  the  most  earnest  remonstrances  of  his 
friends  could  deter  him.  "  I  have  heard  your  complaint,"  he  writes  to 
Karl  Mayer,  "  the  murmurs  of  your  good,  affectionate  heart  against  my 
journey  to  strangers,  across  the  ocean.  If  I  had  so  firm  a  belief  as  you 
in  our  immortality,  I  should  say, '  Brother,  we  shall  meet  again,  certainly 
meet  again.'  But  I  have  not  this  happy  belief.  Never  yet  did  I  feel  the 
sad  conclusions  of  my  philosophy  so  bitterly  as  now,  when  I  say  to  myself, 
'  You  are  going  across  the  sea,  you  confide  yourself  to  the  treacherous 
waves,  you  entrust  your  heart,  with  all  the  love  it  holds  for  your  friends, 
to  the  uncertain  winds.  Even  the  memory  of  your  loved  ones  may  be 
blown  away  for  ever  by  a  gust.'  All  this  I  tell  myself,  and  yet  I  shall 
go.  I  am  governed  by  a  gravitation  towards  misery."  The  correction  of 
his  proof-sheets  completed,  he  inscribed  himself  in  an  emigrant  club,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1832  turned  his  back  resolutely  upon  love  and  friendship. 
In  Holland  an  irregularity  in  his  passport  nearly  brought  his  journey  to 
an  untimely  end.  But  music,  so  often.  Lenau's  true  friend,  once  more 
came  to  his  aid.  In  the  Dutch  bureaucrat  he  discovered  a  imisic-thirsty 
soul,  long  cut  off  from  this  happiness.  He  played  to  him  until,  entranced, 
he  let  the  musician  pass  through  unmolested. 

After  a  long  and  somewhat  stormy  passage,  Lenau  arrived  at  Baltimore. 
That  he  had  learnt  to  know  the  sea  was  a  joy  to  him,  and  he  counted  it 
as  a  factor  in  his  intellectual  development.  The  calm  of  ocean  affected  him 
even  more  than  its  tempests.  He  asserted  that  the  sea  in  stillness  seemed 
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supreme.  The  disenchantment  was  sharp  and  cruel.  The  pendulum  of 
Lenau's  opinions  swung  far  over  to  the  other  side  and  blinded  him  to  the 
youthful  energy  of  purpose  that  throbbed  through  this  new  world.  His 
poetical  descriptions  of  America  are  less  subjective  and  wholesome  than 
his  Hungarian  word  pictures;  he  was  ill,  dispirited,  and  he  beheld  the 
ghosts  of  decay  looming  over  all.  Even  the  landscape  was  below  his  ex 
pectations,  monotonous  and  tame. 

"  There  are  no  nightingales,"  was  his  constant  refrain.  Lenau's  love 
for  the  nightingale's  song  amounted  to  a  passion,  she  was  to  him  a  pro- 
found being,  a  singing  mystery.  But  after  all,  he  concluded,  it  was 
right  that  the  Americans  had  no  nightingale,  that  she  refused  to  sing  to 
these  shop-keeping  souls.  It  was  a  poetical  curse.  It  required  a  Nia- 
gara's voice  to  preach  to  them  that  there  are  higher  gods  than  those 
stamped  in  the  mint.  For  them,  as  Herrick  expresses  it : — 

"When  all  birds  else  do  of  their  music  fail, 
Money's  the  still  sweet-singing  nightingale. 

The  harsh  strains  of  Yankee  Doodle  grated  upon  Lenau's  finely  mu- 
sical nerves,  the  towns  with  their  busy  mercantile  atmosphere  repelled 
him.  Yet  when  he  tried  the  country  it  was  little  better ;  only 
Niagara,  the  Hudson  valley,  and  a  decayed  forest  in  the  far  West  made 
any  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  His  long  rides  through  the  damp 
woods  brought  on  rheumatism,  and  a  sledging  accident  finally  laid  him 
up  some  months  at  Lisbon  in  Ohio.  He  wrote  home  : — "  The  paths 
of  liberty  are  hard,  and  the  hole  in  my  head  is  big.  I  think  that  by 
this  hole  will  evaporate  my  last  ideas  of  distant  voyages."  Four  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  which  he  had  acquired  in  Crawford  county  with  a 
view  of  farming,  he  let  to  a  German,  and  then  turned  his  face  homeward?. 
In  June  1833  he  landed  at  Bremen,  and  the  first  newspaper  that  fell 
into  his  hands  contained  a  laudatory  notice  of  his  poems.  He  had  pub- 
blished  them  semi-anonymously,  abbreviating  his  aristocratic  patronymic 
of  Strehlenau  into  Leuau.  From  that  time  onwards  the  name  Lenau 
was  on  all  tongues,  in  all  hearts,  and  the  nobleman  was  merged  in  the 
poet.  This  was  an  unexpected  welcome.  Lenau  had  built  no  high  hopes 
upon  the  reception  of  his  poems,  and  the  surprise  elated  and  gratified  him 
greatly. 

II. 

Lenau's  inspiration  came  to  him  from  his  feelings  rather  than  from 
his  imagination.  His  poetry,  therefore,  even  more  than  is  common  with 
lyrists,  gains  additional  charm  when  read  in  the  light  of  a  pei-sonal  in- 
terest. Yet  it  is  not  all  personal.  In  Lenau's  individuality,  as  in  his 
verse,  there  are  two  distinct  elements ;  the  German  and  the  Hungarian. 
To  the  one  he  owes  his  wild  love  of  freedom,  his  sensuousness,  his  fiery 
passion ;  to  the  other  his  depth  of  conviction,  his  scepticism,  his  ideal 
struggles.  Though  at  all  times  his  poetry  is  steeped  in  moonlight,  and 
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avoids  the  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun,  it  is  healthiest  and  most  objective 
when  it  deals  with  Hungarian  themes.  When  he  puts  before  us  strange 
half- Asiatic  scenes  he  is  full  of  picturesque  attraction.  "We  see  the  wild 
robber  in  his  mountain  fastnesses,  we  listen  to  the  gypsy  minstrel  with 
his  brown  face  and  coal-black  hair,  as  he  wanders  from  tavern  to  tavern 
playing  wild  csardas.  When  Turkish  scimitars  flash,  when  long  straight 
Hungarian  rapiers  are  frantically  waved  in  the  delirious  excitement  of 
the  Magyar  dance,  when  the  brazen  cymbals  clash,  when  dark-eyed  Zin- 
gari  fiddle  madly,  recalling  to  their  hearers  the  days  when  a  Magyar 
quenched  his  sword's  drought  in  Turkish  blood,  then  indeed  we  are 
transported  into  the  Orient,  far  from  the  tamer  pallid  surroundings  of 
the  North.  From  Hungary,  the  battle-field  of  conflicting  nationalities, 
Lenau  drew  his  best  inspirations.  His  delineations  of  Hungarian  folk- 
life  are  unrivalled  in  poetry.  Nor  does  he  only  present  us  with  its  high- 
coloured  aspect,  the  minor  key  of  despair  and  disappointment  peculiar  to 
this  people  is  re-echoed.  In  the  poem  of  Mischka  the  sad  ineffable 
tones  of  the  violin  penetrate  the  hearers'  souls.  The  quivering  of  its 
strings  is  the  swaying  of  a  bridge  trodden  by  the  ghosts  of  heroes  yearn- 
ing for  the  lost  happiness  of  earth ;  heroes  who  have  fallen  to  the  sounds 
of  the  same  martial  music  at  the  call  of  their  Fatherland.  They  float 
unseen  around  the  dancing  Hussars,  inflaming  their  hearts  with  battle 
thoughts,  until,  frenzied,  they  rush  out  of  the  stifling  tavern  into  the 
cool  air  of  night,  crying  :  "  Where  are  the  Turkish  hordes  ? "  and  listen 
for  the  answering  shout  of  "  Allah."  But  no  sound  breaks  the  stillness 
save  the  dull  roar  of  the  Tissa  stream  on  which  the  moonshine  sleeps  in 
peace.  The  cycle  of  the  Mischka  poems  is  a  series  of  beautiful  word 
pictures.  Lenau's  love  of  scenery,  his  personification  of  Nature,  a  feature 
Magyar  poetry  owes  to  the  East,  have  here  full  play.  Colours,  scents, 
silence,  darkness,  winds  and  waves  take  form  and  commingle  in  human 
affairs.  He  equals  Shelley  in  the  boldness  of  his  impersonations,  in  his 
calling  forth  of  a  sentient  spirit  from  out  the  natural  world,  and  this,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  at  a  time  when  the  poetical  cultus  of  Nature, 
introduced  into  English  literature  by  Wordsworth,  had  not  yet  arisen  in 
Germany.  It  was  he  who  called  it  into  being.  Yet  his  love  of  Nature 
was  no  sweet  artless  delight  in  her  charms ;  it  was  a  sombre  worship. 
Nature  to  him  was  animate,  these  beings  were  stern,  terrible,  relentless ; 
rarely  mild,  not  often  sympathetic.  He  grappled  with  each  in  agonised 
strife  that  it  should  reveal  to  him  the  secret  of  life.  Death,  decay, 
were  the  only  answers  he  could  extort.  And  yet  he  persevered,  ever 
hoping  against  hope,  unable,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  all  faith  was 
indeed  dead,  buried  for  aye.  Now  he  is  resigned  and  sings  more  gently, 
but  ever  and  anon  a  paroxysm  of  anguish  bursts  forth,  and  he  tortures 
himself  to  the  quick.  True  pessimism  would  have  resulted  in  quietism. 
Lenau  was  no  true  pessimist,  he  was  a  poet ;  and  a  poet  can  never  stifle 
hope.  Thus  in  his  poetry  a  solitary  sentiment  will  be  the  burden  of  a 
poem  ;  the  wayward  swaying  of  a  mood,  an  inspiration.  Always  melan- 
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choly,  often  morbid,  he  is  never  petulant.  His  grief  is  genuine,  its 
simple  pathos  affecting,  and  all  is  uttered  in  verse  of  such  exquisite  har- 
mony that  even  the  best  translation  cannot  reflect  it.  Lenau's  rare 
musical  ear  aided  him  in  his  choice  of  words ;  there  is  an  inimitable 
rhythmic  flow,  a  seductive  grace  about  his  lines.  Often  it  is  not  so  much 
what  he  says,  but  how  he  says  it,  that  gives  the  novelty  and  charm,  but 
when  both  unite  he  produces  poems  of  rare  merit.  Concise  in  bis  dic- 
tion, he  tears  no  passion  to  tatters,  and  is  more  suggestive  than  exhaus- 
tive. In  his  narrative  lyrics  his  terseness  becomes  epigrammatic  in  its 
force.  This  is  markedly  shown  in  Die  Drei,  a  weird,  lugubrious 
poem  that  recalls  "  The  Twa  Corbies." 

"THE  THREE." 

Three  •warriors  that  softly  ride 
From  a  lost  field  at  eventide  ; 

From  their  deep  wounds  the  warm  streams  Ire  ik, 
Courser  and  saddle  glow  and  reek. 

Slow  move  the  steeds  weary  and  spent, 
Else  were  the  gush  too  violent ; 

And  close  they  ride,  and  closely  each 
Holds  by  his  fellow  in  his  reach, 

And  sadly  look  they  on  the  death 
In  either's  visage,  and  one  saith  :  — 

"  Woe  for  the  maiden  and  the  home 
Where  these  cold  feet  shall  never  come !  " 

,"  Woe  for  my  meadow  lands  and  trees, 
Castles  and  vassal  villages ! " 

"  The  light  of  heaven  is  all  I  have  ; 
There  are  no  windows  in  the  grave." 

Three  vultures  dissonant  and  black, 
Fly  gloating  on  the  bloody  track  ; 

Shrieking  among  themselves  they  cry  : — •' 
"  Thou  eatest  him,  him  thou,  him  I." 

But  it  is  Lenau's  SchUflieder  ("  Sedge  Songs  ")  that  are  perhaps  the 
most  popular  in  Germany.  Here  his  wondrous  diction  gives  a  subtle 
charm  to  a  medley  of  natural  effects  and  mental  moods.  Winds  sough 
mournfully,  reeds  whisper  and  plain  mysteriously  across  these  songs  in 
which  Lenau  sang  the  love  from  which  he  had  turned  aside.  Transla- 
tions have  been  hopelessly  attempted,  no  foreign  tongue  can  render  their 
sorceiy. 

As  beautiful,  though  dating  from  a  later  period  of  his  life,  are  a 
series  of  Waldlieder  written  by  Lenau  as  he  traversed  from  time  to 
time  a  wood  that  stretched  between  his  sister's  residence  at  Weidling 
and  Vienna.  Each  is  written  in  a  different  manner,  a  different  mood ; 
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now  dreamy  resignation,  now  joyous  delight  in  Nature's  beauty,  now 
deep-felt  emotion,  inspires  a  poem.  Their  melancholy  is  gentler  than 
became  Lenau's  wont  at  the  close  of  his  poetical  life.  Perchance  the 
deep  silence  and  stately  dignity  of  the  forest  exercised  this  soothing  in- 
fluence. 

Sadder  and  sadder  grew  Lenau's  muse.  "  I  dreamed  away  a  large 
portion  of  life,  I  let  the  best  joys  go  by,"  he  sings  in  Der  Pechvogel  (The 
Luckless  Wight).  "  Three  things  I  would  gladly  have  attained.  To  have 
stood  as  soldier  in  battle;  to  have  embraced  a  fair  bride;  and  to  have  held' 
a  little  son  in  my  arms.  The  three  wishes  were  denied,  but  suppose  they 
had  been  granted,"  he  adds  bitterly.  "  Let  me  not  complain.  Before  I 
had  tasted  glory  the  first  shell  would  have  laid  me  low,  my  boy  would 
have  died,  my  wife  proved  faithless."  And  ever  and  again  he  turned  back 
to  Nature.  On  a  winter's  night  he  sees  her  hushed  to  rest  by  snow  and 
ice,  and  he  craves  with  frantic  yearning  that  the  frost  will  also  freeze  his 
heart. 

A  WINTER'S  NIGHT. 

The  air  is  numb  and  dead  with  cold, 
My  footsteps  crash  and  crush  the  snow, 
My  beard  cracks  frozen,  and  I  behold 
My  breath  like  smoke,  yet  on  I  go. 

How  hushed  and  restful  lies  the  land  ! 
The  moon  lights  up  old  pine  trees  round, 
Longing  for  friendly  death  they  stand, 
And  point  with  branches  to  the  ground. 

Frost,  freeze  my  heart  too  !  In  my  breast 
Freeze  the  rebellious  heats  and  pains, 
That  once  even  there,  even  there  be  rest, 
As  here  on  these  nocturnal  plains. 

Nature  has  most  commiseration  when  the  year  is  on  the  wane,  when  she 
is  losing  her  own  gladness.  It  is  then  she  harmonises  with  all  man's  sad- 
ness and  comprehends  him  in  her  own  complaining.  Many  an  autumn 
poem  has  Lenau  written,  and  more  and  more  the  pensive  sadness  of  that 
time  penetrated  his  verse.  At  first  he  only  watched  the  doleful  land- 
scape, as,  bereft  of  leaves  and  flowers,  it  gradually  sank  into  a  living  death. 
As  life  passed  on  and  stripped  him  too  of  flowers,  he  felt  that  it  was 
autumn  within,  that  he  bore  in  his  arms  a  sheaf  of  dry  faggots,  and  his  long, 
ing  sharpened  for  "  the  Sabbath  rest  of  Death."  Lenau's  fertility  in  giving 
soul  to  Nature  is  inexhaustible.  His  poetry  was  like  an  ^Eolian  harp, 
responding  to  the  faintest  murmurs  of  the  breeze.  The  winds  speak  to 
him  in  intelligible  language,  they  rouse  him  from  dreams  like  the  voice 
of  a  stern  father  calling  his  child  from  play.  The  wild  brook  tearing 
its  course  tells  him  of  the  rich,  fresh  death  it  carries  in  its  bosom.  The 
lightning  is  a  thread  heaven-descended  that  would  take  him  forth  from 
this  labyrinth  of  woe.  Hesperus  twinkles  mournfully  down  upon  him, 
in  fellowship  with  his  sorrow ;  a  withered  leaf  wafted  in  at  the  window 
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is  an  open  letter  written  to  him  by  Death.  A  hollow  ominous  voice 
speaks  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  feeding  the  dark  deposits  of  sadness 
in  his  soul.  Nature  bears  about  with  her  a  great  eternal  sorrow,  which  she 
has  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  maternal  benediction.  In  these  poems  to 
Nature,  Lenau's  subjectivity  and  pessimism  find  full  vent.  His  was  no 
coquettish  dallying  with  world  pain.  His  sadness  had  a  deeper  basis.  It 
was  the  outcry  of  a  soul  that  had  lost  its  way  in  its  search  after  the  ideal. 
It  was  no  mere  elegiac  moaning  after  a  banished  youth,  a  happy  past.  It 
was  a  dolour  for  the  lost  paradise  of  belief,  the  wail  of  anchorless  scepti- 
cism, the  elegy  of  homeless  thoughts  that  turn  to  Nature  for  comfort,  only 
to  find  her  comfortless,  echoing  his  griefs.  For  Lenau  never  wrote  till 
he  had  lost  belief,  till  his  hopes  for  this  world  were  crushed,  for  the  next 
world  dimmed.  His  poetry  is  one  despairing  wrestle  with  doubt,  the 
terrible  sickening  doubt  of  a  staggering  soul. 

Lenau  had  resolved  to  forego  love,  hope.  But  there  came  a  time 
when  love  took  root  in  his  heart  never  to  be  ejected,  and  the  '•  Liebes- 
kliinge  "  it  inspired  are  exquisite  in  their  pathos,  melody,  and  form.  To 
speak  of  his  poetry,  however,  without  naming  the  Postilion,  would  be  like 
writing  of  Longfellow  and  omitting  The  Psalm  of  Life,  and  the  poems  bear 
the  same  analogy  as  representants  of  their  creators.  That  is  to  say,  in  both 
instances  they  are  the  most  popular  and  telling  poems.  Lenau's  Postilion 
is  a  genre  picture,  a  lyrical  ballad  pathetic  in  its  simplicity.  The  poet 
drives  one  moonlight  evening  in  May  through  a  sleeping  landscape,  dash- 
ing past  homesteads  and  meadows,  until  his  postilion  suddenly  draws 
rein  beside  a  lonely  graveyard  beneath  a  hill.  Here,  he  tells  his  pas- 
senger, lies  a  comrade  true  and  good  to  whom  he  must  do  a  friendly  ser- 
vice. This  comrade  loved  to  hear  the  notes  of  the  post-horn,  and  here 
he  halts  each  night  to  repeat  his  favourite  song.  So  speaking,  he  turns 
to  the  churchyard  and  blows  a  merry  rambler's  song,  and  the  echo  from 
the  hill  gives  back  the  notes  in  softer  tones  as  though  the  dead  postilion 
answered.  The  poem  has  been  compared  to  We  are  Seven  for  naivete 
and  chastity  of  diction. 

As  simple  in  its  conception  and  as  beautiful  is 

THE  THEEE  GYPSIES. 

Once  I  found  on  a  common  land 

Three  gypsies  lying  together, 
While  my  coach  with  trouble  and  toil 

Crept  through  the  sandy  heather. 

One  in  the  hands  for  his  own  delight 

Held  a  fiddle  and  fingered 
A  passionate  air,  and  over  him 

The  sunset  glories  lingered. 

The  second  lay,  a  pipe  in  the  mouth, 

And  watched  the  smoke  at  leisure, 
Glad  as  though  the  whole  of  the  earth 

Could  grant  no  greater  pleasure. 
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At  case,  his  cymbal  hung  on  a  tree, 

Slumbered  the  other  rover  ; 
Over  the  strings  went  the  breath  of  the  wind, 

A  dream  his  heart  went  over. 

Full  of  holes  were  the  clothes  they  wore 

And  gay  with  coloured  tatters, 
Free,  defiant,  they  showed  with  scorn 

How  little  Fortune  matters. 

They  showed  me  thrice  how  if  life  grow  dark, 

If  nightclouds  lower  and  hover, 
One  fiddles  it,  smokes  it,  sleeps  it  away, 

And  scorns  it  three  times  over. 

After  the  gypsies  long  I  looked 

And  stopped  my  plodding  paces, 
To  look  again  for  their  rough  black  curls, 

Their  swarthy  nutbrown  faces. 

Before  his  visit  to  America,  Lenau's  muse  had  moved  in  a  purely 
lyrical  course.  On  his  return,  after  disappointment  and  despondency  had 
enveloped  him  more  closely  in  their  black  shadows,  the  never-ending 
battle  in  his  breast  between  mystic  absorptions  and  despairing  scepticism 
waged  with  renewed  fury.  He  tried  to  find  a  solution  in  philosophy, 
he  analysed  every  emotion,  he  over-subtilised  every  feeling,  he  lacerated 
his  breast  to  anatomise  his  woe.  The  German  element  in  his  nature, 
the  dreamer,  the  philosopher,  who  deems  he  can  find  the  reply  to  the 
eternal  mystery  in  a  system,  gained  the  upper  hand  and  gave  colour  to 
his  verse. 

"  Alas ! "  cried  Kerner,  "  in  Lenau  philosophy  will  kill  poetry." 
His  prediction  was  in  part  fulfilled.  Lenau's  was  poetry  rather  of  feeling 
than  of  idea.  Therefore  when  he  began  to  work  upon  a  larger  and  wider 
scale,  much  of  his  charm  vanished.  His  three  longer  poems,  Faust, 
Savonarola,  and  Die  Albigenser  are  not  complete  as  works  of  art, 
though  they  all  contain  passages  of  power  and  beauty.  To  write  a 
Faust  after  Goethe  was  a  bold  enterprise ;  and  Lenau  knew  it.  But 
he  excused  himself  with  saying  that  the  Faust  legend  was  not  the 
monopoly  of  Goethe,  but  the  property  of  humanity.  And  he  was  right. 
This  theme,  with  its  profound  elasticity,  its  human  truthfulness,  is  full 
of  endless  scope  for  the  play  of  every  mind.  Lenau  himself  was  a  Faust, 
and  his  creation  reflects  its  creator.  He  hoped  in  Faust  to  rid  himself 
of  the  tortures  that  devoured  him.  In  this  lyric  epic  we  witness  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  scepticism,  a  swaying  between  God  and  devil,  sin  and 
remorse,  enjoyment  and  desolation.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
Fausts  of  Goethe  and  Lenau,  so  different  in  conception  and  execution. 
Unfortunately  Lenau's  genius  was  wholly  undraniatic  ;  he  could  not  get 
outside  himself;  hence  his  figures  are  apt  to  be  puppets,  not  flesh  and 
blood  creations.  Moreover  he  was  wanting  in  the  constructive  faculty. 
He  probably  did  not  make  his  purpose  clear  to  himself  at  starting ;, 
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his  Faust  reflects  varying  mental  moods,  instead  of  being  a  psychological 
or  dialectical  exposition.  Thus  it  lacks  dramatic  unity  and  development ; 
still,  for  all  its  faults,  it  is  a  strange  and  powerful  work,  full  of  deep 
flashes  of  insight,  graphic  natural  pictures,  spirited  scenes,  especially  one, 
"  Der  Tanz,"  in  which  the  shrill  seductive  tones  of  Mephistopheles'  violin 
literally  quiver  above  the  Bacchanalia  it  pourtrays.  Lenau's  Faust,  like 
Goethe's,  discovers  that  all  learning  is  futile,  and  sells  himself  to  the  devil 
that  he  may  know  truth.  It  is  a  struggle  to  him  to  seal  the  final  pact, 
he  cannot  rid  himself  of  a  deep  love  for  the  Lord.  In  the  opening  he  is 
divided  against  himself,  but  he  has  not  yet  entered  into  open  conflict  with 
his  Creator.  Only  he  would  draw  all  the  world  into  the  circle  of  his 
Ego,  in  feverish  despair  blend  self,  world,  and  God  into  one  being,  and 
that  one  himself.  These  wild  desires  throw  him  into  the  arms  of  the 
devil,  who  henceforth  holds  him  fast.  Mephistopheles  makes  him  travel 
by  land  and  by  water,  leads  him  into  sensual  pleasures,  lets  him  know 
true  love  and  learn  a  deep  truth  beside  a  murdered  corpse,  but  he  cannot 
entirely  win  him  over.  Old  memories  of  his  childhood's  faith,  old  ideal 
yearnings,  cannot  be  stilled  in  the  breast  of  Faust.  Sitting  lonely  on  the 
seashore  this  Christian  Prometheus  looks  out  over  the  wild  ocean,  feeling 
cast  out  by  God  and  man.  The  vulture  of  unsatisfied  desire  gnaws  at 
his  heart.  "  Could  I  but  forget  that  I  am  a  human  being  1 "  (Konnt' 
ick  vergessen,  dass  ich  Creaturbin  /)  he  cries,  when  suddenly  he  thinks 
he  perceives  a  solution  to  his  agony.  What !  has  he  been  struggling 
to  get  outside  of  that  to  which  there  is  neither  outside  nor  in?  for 
whatever  is,  is  in  God.  No  being  rests  upon  its  own  reality,  but  on 
a  greater.  Hence  Faust  feels  he  is  intimately  bound  up  with  God, 
that  Faust  is  not  his  true  Ego,  that  what  he  fancied  was  himself  is  a 
mere  shadow,  a  dream,  a  reflection  from  the  great  All.  Therefore  he 
the  shadow  mocks  the  shadow  with  whom  he  made  a  bond ;  this 
dream  shall  escape  his  hold  and  dream  a  knife  into  its  breast.  With 
this  monologue  of  purest  pantheism  Faust  plunges  a  dagger  into  his  heart. 
But  over  the  dead  body  Mephistopheles  derides  his  delusion.  Yoxir 
escape,  he  sneers,  was  a  dream,  not  so  our  bond.  Mine  you  have  been 
and  mine  you  are  until  the  end  of  time.  Thus  bitterly,  hopelessly,  Lenau 
quits  his  Faust.  Its  conclusion  only  resembles  Goethe's  in  so  far  that  in 
both  the  might  of  religion,  spurned  in  the  commencement,  is  acknowledged 
in  the  end.  Lenau's  Mephistopheles  is  not,  like  Goethe's,  a  necessary 
factor,  the  principle  of  evil  that  propels  towards  good,  but  the  enemy  and 
destroyer  of  life.  It  is  a  subtle  touch  that  Lenau's  Mephistopheles  has  power 
only  over  souls  susceptible  of  ideal  aspirations,  who  have  felt  the  pains 
of  doubt,  and  have  gazed  into  the  heaven  of  assured  faith.  In  contrast 
to  Faust's  unbelief,  a  coarse  sailor  is  introduced  who,  content  in  his  sphere, 
desiring  naught  beyond,  lacking  the  faintest  ideal  spark,  is  impervious  to 
the  seductions  of  the  devil.  This  is  indeed  exquisite  devilry.  In  vain 
Faust  triesjto  find  a  comrade  in  misery  in  Gorg ;  the  eagle  only  preys  at  the 
heart  of  Prometheus  who  has  sat  at  the  table  of  the  gods.  It  is  the 
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characteristic  of  all  Faust-like  characters  that  they  destroy  their  own 
heaven.  In  this  wise  Don  Juan,  also  given  over  to  the  devil,  is,  like 
Faust,  a  typical  representative  of  life.  Lenau  was  attracted  to  depict  him 
too.  His  Don  Juan  is  no  common  roue,  for  he  has  known  the  poetry  of 
true  love,  and  this  is  the  ideal  point  that  lays  him  open  to  the  attacks  of  the 
evil  one.  The  work  is  a  fragment,  but  the  idea  has  been  since  developed 
with  weird  force  by  that  strange  genius  Grabbe,  who  wrote  a  play,  Don 
Juan  and  Faust,  in  which  both  characters  appear,  with  their  Teutonic 
speculative  and  southern  sensual  natures  in  sharp  contrast. 


III. 

When  Lenau  came  from  America,  his  friends  thought  he  had  grown. 
It  was  quite  true ;  he  had  grown  in  mental  dignity,  though  not  in  stature. 
The  success  of  his  poems  elated  him,  his  temper  was  more  equable.  He 
began  seriously  to  think  of  embracing  a  definite  profession,  when  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  these  thoughts  were  diverted  by  his  once  more 
falling  hopelessly  in  love.  It  was  a  love  that  lasted  until  his  mental 
death,  and  was  destined  to  prove  a  source  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow. 
Sophie  was  a  married  woman,  the  wife  of  an  intimate  friend,  and  the 
knowledge  that  they  could  never  be  united,  never  openly  confess  their 
feelings  to  the  world,  was  a  torture  that  awakened  Lenau's  dormant 
melancholy.  Endowed  with  a  rich  intellect,  Lenau  acknowledged  her 
his  mental  superior,  and  their  intercourse  was  to  him  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  exhilaration.  The  more  both  felt  their  mental  kinship,  the  less 
had  they  the  moral  force  to  sever  the  false  bond  that  united  them. 
Storm-tossed  between  duty  and  desire,  Lenau's  temper  became  uncertain, 
his  humours  savage.  A  feverish  restlessness  took  hold  of  him  ;  he 
changed  his  surroundings  continually  and  abruptly,  now  living  at 
Vienna,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sophie,  now  hunting  chamois  in  Styria, 
now  striving  to  forget  his  sorrows  in  the  idyllic  circle  of  his  Suabian 
friends.  Music  and  poetry  divided  his  time.  When  in  Vienna,  he 
lodged  in  the  house  where  Beethoven  had  died ;  that  mighty  tone  poet 
whose  music  he  adored  above  all  other.  A  bust  of  Beetooven  always 
adorned  his  room,  and  he  addressed  it  in  a  poem  celebrating  the  height, 
breadth,  and  magic  of  the  master's  music  : — 

Him  as  the  master  first  extolling, 

Next  to  the  rtigged  world-old  mountains, 

Next  to  the  sea's  unbounded  rolling. 

Fury  of  tempests  on  the  o~ean, 

Storm  in  the  Alps  l>y  lightning  cloven, 

These,  or  above  the  holy  tumult 

Louder  the  great  heart  of  Eeethoven. 

Are  the  arousers  of  my  spirit 

That  claims  to  question  Fate,  and  boLlor, 

Even  the  last  tree  left  in  Eden 

Sees  with  a  smile  to  ashes  smoulder. 
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Beethoven's  music  solaced  the  weary  days  that  now  ensued,  when  with  a 
heart  unsatisfied,  a  soul  shaken  with  doubt,  Lenau  vehemently  flung 
himself  into  the  excitement  of  the  various  moods  embodied  in  Faust 
and  Savonarola,  moods  which  he  felt  so  deeply  that  they  may  have 
shaken  his  intellect,  though  as  yet  there  appeared  no  signs  of  aberration. 

"  I  am  discharging  my  violent  mental  agitations  in  my  poems,"  he 
wrote  to  a  friend ;  and  added  at  another  time  :  "  You  know  the  story  of 
Phaethon  and  the  runaway  horses  of  the  sun.  We  poets  are  all  such 
phantastic  charioteers,  who  may  easily  be  dragged  by  our  own 
thoughts." 

The  bold  and  often  false  metaphors  that  occur  in  his  poems  picture 
the  dissonance  of  these  thoughts.  And  matters  grew  worse  as  time 
passed  on,  and  he  found  how  necessary  Sophie  was  to  his  happiness, 
a  bitter  knowledge  which  the  assurance  that  he  was  loved  in  return 
could  not  palliate.  The  success  of  his  Faust,  the  demand  for  new 
editions  of  his  poems,  did  not  allay  his  sufferings,  or  cause  him  anything 
but  transient  pleasure.  Yet  when  Savonarola  failed  to  elicit  the  same 
admiration  as  Faust,  he  felt  it  keenly,  and  from  that  time  forward  his 
mood  darkened,  his  poetry  became  more  sombre.  He  played  upon  a  lyre 
that  was  formed  of  his  own  heartstrings.  In  vain  did  he  turn  to 
Christian  themes ;  he  could  not  subjugate  the  hydra-headed  demon  of 
Doubt.  He  was  haunted  with  the  image  of  Ahasuerus,  the  Wandering 
Jew,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  impersonation  of  ever-restless  unbelief.  A 
poet,  he  felt,  must  have  certainty  of  some  kind ;  either  belief  or  unbelief, 
yet  he  had  neither.  Nevertheless,  to  this  period  we  owe  some  of  the 
most  beautiful,  though  most  melancholy,  of  Lenau's  lyrics.  He  began  to 
be  haunted  with  presentiments  of  his  dark  fate.  In  a  mystical  gloom- 
swept  poem,  Herbstabend,  he  reflects  his  moral  sufferings,  and  speaks  of 
the  autumn  fogs  that  are  obscuring  his  brain.  Gradually  even  the  visits 
to  Suabia  failed  of  their  cheering  effect.  He  reiterated  that  something 
was  torn  within  him  which  would  never  heal,  and  that  this  was  not 
fancy,  not  imaginary  illness.  His  attacks  of  hypochondria  grew  more 
frequent ;  he  complained  that  his  nerves  had  been  strung  upon  the  violin 
of  a  demon,  who  played  horrible  tunes  upon  them.  In  a  letter  dated 
1843  he  wrote  :— 

"I  have  just  read  a  word  in  Homer  that  admirably  expresses  my 
condition;  it  is  ap.ptp.l\a.Q :  yes,  it  is  black  all  round  about  my  soul 
when  hypochondria  seizes  me,  and  it  has  seized  me  this  winter  oftener 
and  tighter  than  ever  before.  A  poet  of  our  time  cannot  be  happy ;  our 
time  wants  nothing  from  him.  A  poet,  moreover,  who  has  no  family 
life,  who  has  not  even  an  assured  existence,  and  is  physically  disposed  to 
melancholy  in  the  highest  degree,  as  I  am,  such  an  one  has  hours  when 
this  Homeric  adjective  fits  his  soul." 

He  grew  more  and  more  irritable,  misunderstandings  with  his  friends 
became  frequent,  they  were  alarmed  at  his  condition,  only  Sophie  could 
calm  him,  but  communion  with  her  was  a  dangerous  panacea.  The 
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death  of  his  beloved  friend,  Count  Alexander  of  Wurtemberg,  strength- 
ened his  deep  depression.  One  day  while  walking  through  the  streets  of 
Stuttgart,  he  was  struck  by  the  word  "  Linquenda,"  inscribed  over  an 
old  house.  "  Linquenda,  linquenda,"  he  repeated  to  himself,  "  we  must 
quit  everything." 

In  1844  he  went  to  Baden-Baden  for  change  of  scene.  After  an 
absence  of  a  few  weeks  his  friends  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart  were  stupe- 
fied with  amazement  to  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  poet  Niembseh 
of  Strehlenau  was  about  to  be  married.  This  was  the  last  intelligence 
they  had  expected  to  hear  of  the  hypochondriac  of  confirmed  bachelor 
habits,  whose  relations  to  Sophie,  moreover,  were  familiar  to  his  circle. 
The  facts  as  they  learnt  them  were  these.  He  had  met  at  table  d'hote  a 
young  girl  of  gentle  character  and  sweet  exterior  of  whom  he  became 
enamoured.  Marie,  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the  famous  poet,  re- 
turned his  affection,  and  suddenly  Lenau  was  as  though  transformed. 
Youth,  health,  spirits,  seemed  to  return  to  him.  He  expressed  his  new- 
found joy  in  music ;  he  spent  his  nights  in  improvising  upon  the  violin, 
extracting  thence  such  wondrous  sounds  that  listeners  assembled  round 
his  doors.  The  doctors  had  forbidden  this  excessive  occupation  with 
music  which  formed  for  Lenau  a  kind  of  sensuous  intoxication,  but  he 
could  not  refrain  from  giving  his  new-born  happiness  this  utterance. 
When  his  fiancee  returned  home  to  Frankfurt,  he  descended  from  this 
heaven  to  the  sublunary  question  of  material  existence.  His  own  pro- 
perty did  not  suffice  to  found  a  household.  He  therefore  made  an  agree- 
ment with  his  publisher  Cotta,  in  virtue  of  wliich  he  ceded  the  copy- 
right of  his  complete  works  in  consideration  of  20,000  florins  payable  by 
instalments.  He  then  hastened  to  arrange  his  affairs  at  Vienna.  A 
painful  scene  ensued  with  Sophie.  She  greeted  him  with  "  Niembsch,  is 
it  true  what  the  papers  say  of  you  1 "  "  It  is  true,"  he  replied,  "  but  if 
you  wish  it  I  will  not  marry,  but  then  I  shall  shoot  myself."  Deeply 
chagrined  and  mortified  though  she  was,  Sophie  calmed  the  fury  into 
which  he  lashed  himself  in  this  interview,  but  the  permanently  cheerful 
mood  gave  place  to  an  unnatural  exaltation,  followed  by  fits  of  despair  that 
alarmed  his  friends.  He  would  frequently  exclaim,  "  the  light  is  going 
out,"  without  cause  or  explanation.  They  saw  him  depart  with  anxiety. 
Various  mishaps  attended  his  passage  of  the  Danube,  that  gave  birth  to 
one  of  his  last  poems,  which  though  deeply  mournful  is  perfectly  sane. 
Leaning  his  head  over  the  rail  of  the  ship  and  looking  into  the  waves  of 
his  native  river,  even  the  joy  of  his  heart  that  he  is  going  to  his  bride 
could  not  deaden  his  cares  and  disappointments,  could  not  make  him 
look  hopefully  into  a  happy  future. 

A  LOOK  IN  THE  STKEAM. 

Seest  thou  a  joy  depart  from  thee 

Thou  must  for  ever  banish, 
'Tis  well  within  a  stream  to  see  ' 

How  all  things  whirl  and  vanish. 
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Look  deeply  down,  stare  on  and  on, 

Thou  wilt  more  lightly  bear  it, 
The  loss  of  what,  heart-wrenched,  is  gone, 

Although  thy  dearest  were  it. 

Then  shall  oblivion,  dreaming  so, 

Thy  heart  with  healing  cherish  ; 
Tin-  spirit  watches  with  her  woe 

Herself  flow  past  and  perish. 

The  vessel  ran  aground  on  a  sand-bank  and  was  barely  saved  from 
wreck.  "If  only  no  sand-bank  looms  for  my  happiness,"  he  wrote  to 
Marie.  Arrived  at  Stuttgart  he  busied  himself  with  the  final  prepara- 
tions for  his  marriage,  when  a  friend  pointed  out  that  in  his  contract  with 
Cotta  he  had  failed  to  stipulate  for  interest  upon  the  capital,  and  that 
hence  he  would  for  some  time  obtain  no  regular  revenue.  The  shock 
caused  a  slight  paralysis.  "  My  whole  misfortune  is  a  mistake  in  arith- 
metic," he  exclaimed  bitterly.  Letters  from  Sophie  added  to  his  excite- 
ment. Still  he  controlled  himself  and  was  able  to  appear  on  October  1 3 
in  a  small  friendly  gathering,  where  he  talked  much  and  well,  and  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  a  new  volume  by  Heine.  Only  now  and  again  he 
let  fall  words  that  revealed  his  mental  sufferings.  He  had  frequently 
said  that  he  must  be  married  before  October  15.  It  proved  the  date  on 
which  his  madness  was  declared.  He  calmed  the  first  access  of  its  fury 
by  playing  Styrian  Ldndler  to  which  he  danced  and  sang.  "  My 
Guarnerius  has  done  wonders,"  he  said  to  his  host  next  morning,  "  I  am 
quite  well ;  the  sounds  have  fallen  like  dew  upon  my  soul  and  refreshed 
it,"  and  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  madness  and  cure  and  sent  it  to 
the  Allgemeine  Zeituny.  The  cure  was  of  short  duration  ;  he  grew 
rapidly  worse.  Even  the  heartrending  strains  he  extracted  from  his 
violin  could  no  more  assuage  him.  His  bride  and  her  mother,  hearing 
he  was  ill,  set  out  to  visit  him.  A  change  of  post-horses  forced  them  to 
halt  at  a  wayside  inn.  To  beguile  the  weary  interval,  Marie  took  up  a 
newspaper  and  read  in  it  the  bald  statement :  "  The  poet  Lenau  is  mad 
and  has  been  put  into  a  strait- waistcoat."  When  she  arrived  at  Stutt- 
gart the  doctor  dared  not  admit  her  to  his  presence.  Heartbroken,  the 
poor  girl,  who  had  only  known  her  lover  eighteen  days,  returned  to  Frank- 
furt. She  never  married,  but  entered  a  convent,  exchanging  her  bridal 
veil  for  a  nun's.  Meantime  Lenau's  condition  grew  worse,  so  that  it 
became  needful  to  remove  him  to  an  asylum.  For  the  space  of  two 
years  lucid  intervals  of  rare  occurrence  allowed  his  friends  to  retain  hopes 
of  his  recovery.  He  continued  to  play  his  violin,  he  even  wrote  a  poem, 
"  Futile  Nothing,"  a  sad  apologue  of  mortal  life.  But  these  lucid  inter- 
vals grew  rarer,  the  attacks  of  mania  more  violent  and  frequent.  In 
1847  he  was  removed  to  an  Austrian  asylum.  Long  years  before,  the 
keeper,  who  was  a  personal  friend,  had  urged  Lenau  to  visit  him.  "  No, 
no,"  he  had  answered  almost  violently,  "  on  no  account.  Some  day  you 
will  get  me  in  without  an  invitation."  Three  years,  three  terrible  years, 
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the  poet  spent  in  this  house,  his  condition  passing  from  bad  to  worse, 
till  idiocy  succeeded  to  mania,  till  the  power  of  speech  was  lost,  and 
animal  instincts  gained  the  upper  hand.  Only  once  was  he  heard  to  sob 
in  agonised  tones,  "  Poor  Niembsch  is  very  unhappy."  It  was  the  last 
up-flickering  of  his  dying  intelligence.  The  bitter  wish  that  death 
might  come  as  a  release  was  wrung  from  his  loving  friends.  Death,  the 
deliverer,  lingered  long,  but  at  last  he  came.  August  22,  1850,  Lenau 
fell  asleep  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  quiet  country  graveyard  of  Weid-, 
ling,  a  spot  he  had  selected  for  his  "  Sabbath  rest  of  Death." 

Lenau  had  compared  his  life  to  a  dream  ;  it  ended  in  a  nightmare. 
"  My  life  is  a  folly,"  he  exclaimed  in  an  interval  of  reason.  "  What  have 
I  done  1  Written  a  few  good  poems."  Alas  for  him,  his  life  and  feel- 
ings were  too  like  his  poems.  He  was  one  of  the  many  Germans 
whose  verse  is  as  sad  as  their  lives,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  being 
rounded  to  what  they  might  have  been.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  all 
Lenau  could  have  attained  had  satisfied  love  crowned  his  life  and  made 
it  happier.  A  symbolical  picture  of  his  story  was  figured  by  his  favourite 
seal,  a  storm  lashed  ocean  beating  around  a  little  bark  bearing  the  in- 
scription "  Telle  est  ma  vie."  A  sad  life,  unconcluded,  unconclusive. 
Will  it  yet  find  solution  ? 

Impotent  pieces  of  the  gamo  lie  plays 

Upon  this  chequer-board  of  nights  and  days  ! 

He  knows  about  it  all— HE  knows — HE  knows  ! 

H.  Z. 

The  poem  "The  Three"  is  reprinted,  by  permission,  from  Mr.  Garrifitt's 
"  Poems  from  the  German."  For  the  other  translations  that  occur  in  the  course  of 
this  essay,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 
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BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
A  PARTY  OF  THREE. 

F  misfortunes  could  be 
traced  to  their  root 
(which  is  difficult),  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that 
one  of  the  great  causes 
of  human  misery  arises 
from  the  practice  of  din- 
ing alone.  It  may  be 
urged,  indeed,  that  it  is 
not  so  bad  as  not  dining 
at  all ;  but  that  is  an 
evil  which  corrects  itself. 
Nature  (which  abhors  a 
vacuum)  soon  puts  you 
out  of  your  misery.  But 
the  people  who  dine 
alone  by  choice — I  don't 
speak  of  omnibus  con- 
ductors and  others,  who 
of  necessity  snatch  their 
meals — for  the  most  part  live  miserably  and  die  unregretted.  Throughout 
their  solitary  repast  their  egotism  grows  and  grows ;  the  newspaper  that 
they  prop  up  before  them  to  supply  the  place  of  conversation  is  but  a 
mirror  in  which  they  contemplate  themselves ;  they  arise  somewhat  more 
resolute,  perhaps  (for  such  feats  as  cutting  off  their  poor  relations  with 
a  shilling),  but  unrefreshed  and  acid.  That  pint  of  claret  which  con- 
cluded matters  curdles  their  last  drop  of  human  kindness.  Even  be- 
reavement is  no  excuse  for  this  deleterious  habit.  If  you  have  no  spirits 
for  companionship,  take  a  few  spoonfuls  of  Brand's  beef  tea,  or  other 
concentration  of  nourishment,  but  do  not  sit  down  in  solitude  before  a 
well-spread  table  and  make  a  mock  of  the  social  meal.  It  is  only  animals 
who  prefer  to  eat  alone,  and  they  have  an  excellent  reason  for  it,  since, 
being  without  a  sense  of  proportion,  they  are  afraid  that  the  supply  of 
viands  may  not  suffice  for  the  party. 
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It  was  not,  indeed,  from  any  philosophic  reflection  upon  this  matter 
that  Ella  Josceline  had  elected  to  join  the  common  table  at  Barton 
Castle,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  choice  was  a  wise  one.  The  worst 
company  that  we  can  consort  with  when  the  heart  is  heavy  is  our  own  : 
there  is  an  immense  temptation  to  confine  ourselves  to  it,  as  there  is  to 
the  weary  traveller  to  lie  down  and  sleep  in  the  snow ;  but  to  succumb  to 
it  is  to  ''throw  up  the  sponge"  indeed. 

It  was  a  novelty,  to  begin  with,  and  one  of  those  little-thought-of 
accessories  which,  nevertheless,  help  to  win  us  from  ourselves,  that  "  the 
Household  "  at  Barton  Castle  dined  not  in  the  dining-room,  which  was 
reserved  for  his  Highness,  but  in  the  great  hall.  The  inconvenience  which 
such  an  arrangement  would  usually  have  involved  in  the  way  of  some  late 
caller  or  accidental  arrival  being  ushered  into  the  banquet-hall,  and  finding 
himself  with  his  umbrella  where  other  folks  were  wielding  their  knives 
and  forks,  was  in  this  case  not  to  be  apprehended,  for  no  one  ever  called 
at  Barton  Castle,  or  came  without  being  sent  for.  The  size  and  airiness 
of  the  place  was  in  summer  very  charming ;  and  the  great  staircase,  the 
figures  in  armour,  and  the  tall  servants  in  scarlet  liveries,  were  as  great 
a  contrast  to  the  simple  surroundings  of  the  table  d'hote  at  the  Ultra- 
marine as  the  present  company  were  to  its  guests.  Mr.  Heyton,  in  a 
white  waistcoat  and  a  red  riband  with  some  inscrutable  order  depending 
from  it,  took  the  head  of  the  board,  with  Ella  on  his  right,  and  Miss 
Birt,  looking  very  stately  in  stiff  black  silk,  opposite.  The  table  was 
tastefully  arranged  with  flowers,  and  the  plates  themselves  made  a  fine 
show,  for  they  were  all  of  silver  gilt. 

"  It  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  see  you  here,  Miss  Josceline," 
observed  the  Secretary,  with  his  hand  on  his  ample  shirt-front ;  "  there 
never  was  an  instance  in  which  the  proverb  '  Two  is  company,  but  three 
is  none,'  was  more  completely  falsified." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Heyton,  I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  be 
treated  as  company,"  said  Ella  modestly ;  then,  reflecting  that  he  might 
possibly  take  .this  as  an  excuse  for  being  familiar  (which  he  certainly  did 
not  need),  she  added,  "  I  am  merely  here  in  order  to  give  less  trouble." 

"  God  bless  the  cause  !  as  his  Highness  would  say  ;  eh,  madam  1  " 
returned  the  Secretary ;  and  he  looked  at  his  vis-a-vis  as  if  for  corrobo- 
ration. 

Miss  Birt  said  not  a  word,  though  a  faint  tinge  of  colour  in  her 
cheeks  betrayed  that  she  heard  him.  Even  without  that  proof  Ella 
would  have  felt  certain,  from  a  certain  mischievous  expression,  which  was 
comic  without  being  good-natured,  that  accompanied  his  words,  that  he 
had  said  something  designed  to  annoy  her  aunt.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  Secretary's  few  pleasures  to  poke  fun  at  his  patron  in  the  house- 
keeper's presence  in  such  a  manner  that  she  could  not  resent  it,  while  it 
aroused  her  extreme  indignation. 

"  You  are  looking  at  my  medal,  Miss  Josceline,"  he  continued ; 
which,  indeed,  Ella  was  doing,  simply  because  she  did  not  know  where  to 
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look,  and  was  resolute  not  to  meet  his  laughing  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
expect  her  to  sympathise  with  her  aunt's  discomfiture.  "  It  is  a  very 
pretty  trinket,  and  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  extremely  rare,  since 
I  am  the  sole  individual  thus  decorated.  The  whole  Chapter  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Rosalie  is  included  in  my  humble  person."  He  slipped  the 
medal  from  its  riband  and  placed  it  in  her  hand.  "  The  legend  is  a 
simple  one — a  babe  being  carried  to  a  boat.  It  is  supposed  to  resemble, 
or  at  all  events  to  symbolise,  his  Highness's  grandfather,  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  his  existence,  about  to  embark  for  England.  I  think  I  have 
stated  the  facts  correctly  ;  eh,  Miss  Birt  1 " 

"  You  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  them  at  least  as  well  as  I,"  re- 
turned the  housekeeper  quietly. 

"Quite  true :  as  I  am  the  Chapter,  you  would  say,  I  ought  to  have 
them  chapter  and  verse."  And  Mr.  Heyton  indulged  himself  in  a  long 
low  chuckle,  which,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  was  evidently  not  only  the  ap- 
preciation of  his  own  little  joke. 

"  You  are  looking  at  the  pictures,  Miss  Josceline,"  he  presently  con- 
tinued in  a  graver  tone ;  for  Ella's  eyes,  which  had  wandered  to  the  wall 
to  escape  his  own,  showed  great  displeasure  ;  "  they  are  among  the  few 
things  at  Barton  Castle  that  you  are  free  to  say  exactly  what  you  think 
about ;  they  are  not  like  the  family  portraits  in  the  gallery,  which,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  you  have  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  advantage." 

"How  so  1"  inquired  Ella  coldly,  though,  calling  to  mind  his  look 
when  she  left  him  in  the  garden,  she  guessed  well  enough  his  meaning. 

"  Well,  had  you  not  his  Highness  himself  for  your  cicerone  ?  Now 
these  portraits  belong  to  the  Castle  itself,  and  are  the  counterfeit  pre- 
sentments of  the  ancestors  of  its  proprietor.  They  are  therefore  open 
to  criticism." 

"  I  am  no  art  critic,  Mr.  Heyton." 

"  No,  you  are  something  much  better  ;  you  are  a  born  artist." 

"  Indeed.  You  seem  to  know  all  about  me  from  the  very  first,"  said 
Ella  smiling.  There  was  something  in  Mr.  Hey  ton's  audacity  that 
amused  her,  or  perhaps  it  was  that  she  was  resolved  to  get  what  she 
could  out  of  the  life  that  was  left  to  her,  and  at  all  events  not  to  make  it 
more  intolerable  by  taking  needless  offence. 

"  I  judge  from  what  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,"  returnnd  Mr. 
Heyton  confidently.  Your  sketch  of  the  '  Italian  Boy '  in  the  magazine  is 
admirable." 

"How  came  you  to  see  it?  "inquired  Ella  a  little  brusquely,  and 
with  a  glance  of  plaintive  reproof  towards  her  aunt. 

"  /  did  not  show  it,  my  dear,"  returned  Miss  Birt  with  a  positive- 
ness  that  was  almost  comic.  "  I  should  not  have  dreamt  of  doing  such 
a  thing." 

"  No,  indeed ;  there  was  no  breach  of  confidence,  I  do  assure  you, 
Miss  Josceline.  It  wag  his  Highness  Mm  self  who,  knowing  I  had  some 
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pretensions  to  artistic  taste,  was  so  good  as  to  draw  my  attention  to  it. 
For  which  I  thank  him,"  he  added  gravely.  "  I  do  not  say  it  was 
masterly,  for  that  would  be  to  use  the  language  of  exaggeration  :  I  said 
to  his  Highness,  '  Miss  Josceline  wants  a  master,  but  the  drawing  has 
the  very  highest  merit — that  of  suggestion.'  One  seems  to  feel  exactly 
what,  as  I  suppose,  you  intended  to  convey." 

"  They  were  only  an  illustration  of  the  verses,"  observed  Ella 
modestly,  though  indeed  she  felt  her  ears  tingling.  Praise  of  her  art — 
or  rather  of  her  "  turn  for  it,"  which  had  been  all  her  father  had  allowed 
her  to  possess — was  new  to  her.  And  to  artists  of  all  kinds  praise  is 
very  sweet. 

"  The  verses  1  "  observed  Mr.  Heyton,  with  such  an  exaggeration  of 
indifference  as,  had  Ella  known  the  world  better,  would  have  at  once 
convicted  him  of  falsehood.  "  I  did  not  notice  there  were  any  verses." 

"  Oh,  but  you  should  have  read  them ;  they  are  very  beautiful." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  don't  care  much  about  magazine  verse,"  said  Mr. 
Heyton  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "  Moreover,  that  drawing  of 
vours  needs  no  exponent.  One  reads  in  it  at  once  the  regret  of  the  exile. 
That  is  the  motif,  is  it  not  1 " 

Under  other  circumstances  the  use  of  this  term  would  have  struck 
her  as  an  affectation,  and  thereby  aroused  her  suspicions  of  the  speaker's 
genuineness  ;  but  the  intoxication  of  flattery  had  done  its  work.  To  use 
a  phrase  not  often  applied  to  a  young  lady,  she  was  "  too  far  gone."  For 
this  gentleman,  who  was  evidently  a  judge  of  art,  to  have  deciphered  the 
exact  meaning  her  pencil  had  endeavoured  to  convey,  was  indeed  a 
feather  in  her  cap.  It  was  much  more  grateful  to  her,  as  being  without 
prejudice,  than  the  expression  of  admiration  the  drawing  had  evoked 
from  her  aunt. 

"  No  one  can  tell,  Miss  Josceline,"  continued  the  Secretary,  "  how  I 
envy  you  this  gift  of  yours  ;  and  yet  to  a  man  it  is  nothing  compared 
with  its  value  to  one  of  your  own  sex.  He  was  a  wise  man  who  said  that 
there  were  few  things  more  pitiable  than  a  beautiful  woman  whose 
beauty  is  her  only  attraction.  Her  case  is  like  that  of  a  person  afflicted 
with  a  fatal  illness,  of  whom  we  say,  '  It  is  only  a  question  of  time.'  She 
outlives  herself  in  a  few  years  and  becomes  nobody ;  what  is  worse,  she 
sees  all  the  homage  that  was  once  given  her  transferred  to  others.  But 
if  she  is  an  artist,  she  is  neither  extinguished  nor  does  she  make  herself 
wretched  with  vain  regrets.  Twenty  years  hence,  Miss  Josceline,  you 
will  appreciate  the  truth  of  my  words." 

As  Ella  was  silent,  though  by  no  means  from  any  want  of  interest  in 
Mr.  Heyton's  observations,  he  looked  across  the  table  to  Miss  Birt  with 
an  "  Am  I  not  right,  madam  1 " 

"As  a  moral  aphorism,  your  remark  is  admirable,"  she  replied;  "  indeed 
I  scarcely  know  your  equal  for  reflections  upon  the  vanity  of  human  life. 
As  a  particular  observation  addressed  to  Miss  Josceline  it  should  be  es- 
pecially agreeable,  since  it  credits  her  both  with  beauty  and  genius." 
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It  is  probable  that  Miss  Birt  thus  expressed  herself  from  a  desire  to 
put  Ella  on  her  guard  against  her  companion  rather  than  from  her 
natural  antagonism  to  him ;  but  if  so  she  failed  in  her  intention.  On 
the  contrary,  Ella  felt  that  her  aunt  had  been  rather  hard  upon  the  Sec- 
retary, the  justice  of  whose  remark  indeed  had  especially  recommended 
itself  to  her,  while  its  flattery  had  escaped  her  notice. 

"  I  hope,  Miss  Birt,  I  have  too  much  good  feeling  as  well  as  good 
sense  to  pay  compliments  to  Miss  Josceline  upon  her  talents  as  an  artist. 
It  would  be  false  friendship  indeed  to  natter  there.  I  was  even  about 
to  observe,"  he  said,  turning  to  Ella,  "  that  from  the  specimen  afforded 
by  the  '  Italian  Boy  '  her  landscape  drawing  does  not  impress  one  so 
favourably  as  her  mastery  of  the  figure." 

"  I  am  a  very  bad  hand  both  at  scenery  and  perspective,"  said  Ella, 
frankly ;  "  my  only  hope  is  to  succeed  tolerably  with  figure-drawing." 

"  If  you  have  any  knack  of  taking  likenesses,  Miss  Josceline,"  said  Mr. 
Heyton,  with  sudden  earnestness,  "  I  beg  you  not  to  cultivate  it." 
"  Dear  me !  why  not  1 "  inquired  Ella  with  astonishment. 
"  Well,  in  the  first  place  " — here  he  hesitated,  as  though  his  first 
reason  was  not  the  one  he  had  first  thought  of — "  unless  you  are  a  first- 
rate  painter  and  nothing  else,  it  leads  to  pot-boiling." 

"  I  am  afraid  pot-boiling  will  be  very  necessary  in  my  case,"  said  Ella 
smiling. 

"  If  one  may  augur  performance  from  promise,  I  think  not,"  said  Mr. 
Heyton  confidently.  "  But  apart  from  that,  there  is  a  certain  loss  of 
independence.  Your  sitter,  especially  if  he  be  a  person  of  high  rank, 
becomes  your  patron.  Foster,  the  painter,  killed  himself  because  he  had 
a  commission  to  paint  Louis  XVIII.  receiving  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
and  Bird  died  of  disappointment  at  his  failure  to  represent  the  same 
monarch  landing  at  Calais :  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  such  subjects 
except  a  little  money,  and  not  much  of  that.  It  is  not  the  highest -placed 
people  who  are  the  most  liberal,  and,  moreover,  they  give  a  deal  of  trouble 
through  their  unpunctuality  and  selfishness." 

"  I  thought  the  English  royal  family,  at  least,  were  famous  for  their 
punctuality  ? "  remarked  Miss  Birt,  with  that  simplicity  which  a  woman 
puts  on  when  she  asks  a  question  which  she  knows  can  only  be  answered 
one  way. 

"  It  may  be  so ;  I  was  speaking  generally,"  returned  the  Secretary 
smiling.  "  With  all  my  admiration  for  Miss  Josceline's  talents,  I  did  not 
suppose  she  would  just  yet  be  summoned  to  Windsor." 

"  No,  not  just  yet,"  said  Ella  smiling,  but  with  a  pitiful  sense  of  her 
own  powerlessness  and  insignificance. 

"  Still,  you  have  only  to  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,"  insisted  the 
Secretary.  "  Time  and  patience  conquer  everything.  When  Giardini 
was  asked  how  long  it  would  take  to  learn  the  fiddle,  he  answered, '  Twelve 
hours  a  day  for  twenty  years.'  Even  one  without  taste  for  it,  he  meant, 
would  overcome  all  obstacles  by  that  time.  How  much  more,  then, 
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would  a  person  with  a  natural  bent  that  way,  as  is  certainly  your  case  as 
respects  drawing." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  Mr.  Heyton,  said  Aunt  Esther,  "  you  are  growin<* 
very  appreciative." 

"Pardon  me,  madam,  I  am  only  critical;  I  come  of  a  critical 
family  like  that  mentioned  by  Hazlitt,  the  grandfather  of  which  thought 
nothing  of  Garrick,  the  father  thought  nothing  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and. the 
daughter  could  make  nothing  of  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott,  though  she 
liked  Mr.  Theodore  Hook's  Sayings  and  Doings" 

It  seemed  impossible  to  put  Mr.  Heyton  out  of  temper  that  evening, 
and  Ella  thought  it  rather  hard  that  her  aunt  should  so  obviously  try  to 
do  so.  When  they  were  once  more  in  her  little  room  together  she  hinted 
at  this. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  sorry  to  seem  to  be  hard  upon  him ;  but  I 
know  Mr.  Heyton  very  well.  Whenever  he  makes  himself  agreeable,  as 
he  did  to-day,  he  does  it  with  a  purpose.  He  made  himself  very  agreeable 
to  me  at  one  time — (no,  not  in  the  way  you  fancy;  I  am  not  fool  enough 
to  suppose  that) — but  in  order  to  establish  what  he  called  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  between  us.  It  is  no  matter  against  whom  or  with 
what  object,  but  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
such  an  alliance  could  be  only  offensive." 

" But  he  can  have  no  reason  for  conciliating  me"  pleaded  Ella. 

"  That  is,  none  that  you  can  see,"  answered  Aunt  Esther  drily. 

"  Just  so.  Do  you  know,  Aunt  Esther,  I  think  Mr.  Heyton  was 
chiefly  anxious  to  efface  a  bad  impression  ? " 

Aunt  Esther  nodded  assentingly. 

"  No  doubt ;  he  is  altering  his  tactics.  When  he  first  saw  you  he 
thought  that,  being  young  and  orphaned,  and  in  a  dependent  position,  he 
could  carry  matters  with  you  with  a  high  hand.  But  now  that  he  per- 
ceives you  have  talent,  and  are  a  girl  of  character,  he  is  going  another 
way  to  work.  Moreover,  he  knows  that  his  Highness  has  taken  a  fancy 
to  you,  and  that  you  may  be  dangerous." 

"  Dangerous  !    How  so  ?  " 

"  Well,"  explained  Miss  Birt  with  hesitation,  "  he  is  very  jealous  of 
his  influence  over  his  master,  and  resents  it  being  shared  by  anybody ; 
by  myself,  for  instance.  Do  you  know  why  he  warned  you  against 
portrait-painting,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  great  personages  1  That 
was  to  prevent  your  offering  to  paint  his  Highness's  portrait." 

"  Good  heavens  !    But  I  should  never  dream  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  Mr.  Heyton  dreams  a  good  deal,  and  looks 
very  far  ahead.  If  a  man  could  insure  his  own  worldly  advantage  by 
taking  thought  beforehand,  Mr.  Heyton  would  be  a  prince  and  a  mil- 
lionaire." 

"  Do  you  really  think,  then,  that  his  talk  had  an  object  in  view  1 — it 
seemed  to  arise  so  naturally,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  pretend  to  judge,  was  so 
intelligent  and  sagacious.  When  he  spoke  of  diligence,  for  example,  and 
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said,  '  The  busy  bee  has  no  time  for  sorrow,'  he  certainly  said  a  wise 
thing.  At  all  events,  I  felt  it  was  good  advice." 

"  No  doubt ;  and  it  appeared  to  be  all  the  wiser  because  it  had  an 
application  to  your  particular  case.  But  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  its 
being  his  own." 

"  You  mean  to  imply,  then,"  said  Ella  laughing,  "  that  Mr.  Hey  ton 
is  a  plagiarist  1  " 

"  He  is  a  deal  worse  than  that,  my  dear,"  said  Aunt  Esther  senten- 
tiously,  "  he's  a  bad  one  all  round." 


XLI. 
A  PARTY  OF  FOUR. 

To  Ella  the  reticence  of  Aunt  Esther  with  respect  to  Mr.  Hey  ton's 
character  was  almost  as  significant  as  her  revelations  ;  it  was  a  subject  she 
evidently  avoided  as  being  a  very  distasteful  one,  and  yet  when  pressed  she 
spoke  her  mind  upon  it.  She  had  left  him  at  first  to  make  his  own  way  with 
her  niece,  and  so  long  as  he  had  failed  in  it,  would  have  been  well  content 
to  keep  silence ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  gained  her  ear  and  appeared  to  be 
gaining  her  good  opinion,  than  Aunt  Esther  had  stepped  in  with  her  note 
of  warning.  Ella  did  not  dispute  her  relative's  wisdom  in  this,  and  far 
less  her  good  intentions;  but  upon  the  whole,  social  life  at  the  castle,  with 
her  only  two  companions  at  daggers  drawn,  did  not  promise  to  be  very 
cheerful,  and  she  almost  regretted  having  volunteered  to  come  out  of  her 
retirement  before  there  was  need  for  it.  She  looked  forward  to  this 
daily  dinner  party  of  three,  with  their  services  of  silver  gilt,  with  any- 
thing but  pleasure,  and  would  have  preferred  a  dinner  of  herbs  on  wooden 
platters  with  a  little  friendly  feeling.  Her  apprehensions  on  this  score, 
as  happens  to  us  in  so  many  cases  (which  is  meant  no  doubt  to  be  set  on 
the  per  contra  side  of  our  many  disappointments),  proved  to  be  ground- 
less ;  for  on  the  very  next  day,  when  she  was  about  to  prepare  for  dinner, 
Miss  Birt  burst  in  upon  her  in  a  state  of  breathless  excitement  with  the 
news  that  they  would  not  be  three  that  day  at  dinner,  since  his  High- 
ness himself  would  join  the  party. 

"  Such  a  thing,  my  dear,  has  not  occurred,"  she  panted,  "  since  I  have 
been  at  the  castle." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  he  is  coming,"  said  Ella. 

"  Now  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you're  glad,"  continued  the  old  lady. 
I  was  so  afraid  that  it  might  make  you  nervous.  There  is  really,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  be  afraid  of ;  '  you  have  only  to  be  like  yourself,'  as  he 
says,  *  and  you're  sure  to  please.' " 

"  Who  says  1 "  inquired  Ella,  laying  down  her  pencil  (which  was  now 
almost  always  in  her  fingers  when  she  was  not  deep  in  perspective),  and 
staring  at  her  aunt  in  unfeigned  surprise. 
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"  Oh,  well,  perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  mentioned  it ;  but  his  Highnass 
•was  talking  about  you  and  your  singing,  and  so  on,  and  praising  the 
naturalness  of  it." 

"  It  certainly  is  not  artificial,"  said  Ella  smiling,  "  for  I  have  had  too 
little  teaching ;  he  must  be  very  easily  pleased." 

"  By  some  people,  perhaps,  my  dear,  but  not  generally ;  even  Mr. 
Heyton,  though  he  certainly  does  his  very  best,  does  not  always  succeed 
in  that." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him  at  it,"  said  Ella,  smiling. 

" At  what,  my  dear?" 

"  Trying  to  please  his  Highness.  Mr.  Heyton  on  his  best  behaviour 
must  be  an  interesting  spectacle." 

"  He  does  not  interest  me,"  said  Aunt  Esther  drily. 

"  No  ;  that  is  because  you  are  used  to  him.  Dear  papa  used  to  say 
that  everybody  was  interesting  for  five  minutes.  I  am  not  so  clever, 
and  therefore  I  don't  find  out  people  so  quickly." 

"  It  will  take  you  a  very  long  time  to  find  out  Mr.  Heyton,  my  dear," 
said  Aunt  Esther  gravely. 

"  Then  the  pleasure  will  last  me  all  the  longer,"  returned  Ella, 
smiling. 

"  What  a  strange  girl  you  are,"  said  the  old  lady,  musing.  •'  But  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you  so  cheerful." 

"  Yes ;  with  my  father  but  a  week  dead,"  said  Ella  bitterly,  "  I  must 
seem  a  strange  girl  indeed  to  most  people — one  without  a  heart,  for  one 
thing.  There,  don't  mind  me,  Aunt  Esther ;  I  know  what  you  would 
say.  It  is  better  thus  than  to  let  nature  take  her  way ;  besides,  poor 
folks,  as  you  yourself  admitted,  cannot  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  grief." 

"  You  have  forgotten  the  best  reason  of  all,  Ella ;  we  agreed,  you 
know,  that  to  show  a  brave  face  to  the  world  would  be  the  best  way  to 
please  those  who  have  left  you  alone  in  it." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Aunt  Esther,  you  are  as  wise  as  you  are  kind. 
It  is  indeed  well  to  remember  what  you  have  just  said.  Only,  when  you 
see  me  talking  and  laughing  you  will  recollect  that  for  all  that  I  have 
not  forgotten " 

"  Ella,  Ella,  pray  do  not  give  way,"  cried  Aunt  Esther  earnestly. 
"  I  don't  call  you  '  my  darling '  for  fear  it  should  make  you  worse,  but  I 
feel  for  you.  Oh  yes,  for  I  know  what  it  is." 

"  Life  is  very  very  hard,"  sobbed  the  girl. 

"  Yes,  at  times  it  seems  too  hard.  Yet  it  is  not  only  in  heaven  that 
God  wipes  away  our  tears." 

"  It  was  only  for  a  moment,  Aunt  Esther ;  I  am  better  now.  Has 
the  first  gong  gone  1  " 

"  Yes,  deary.  Let  me  put  some  eau  de  Cologne  upon  your  sponge. 
There,  now,  nobody  will  know — at  least  nobody  of  any  consequence." 

"  That  is  a  very  modest  speech,"  said  Ella,  with  a  grateful  smile. 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  myself,  my  dear ;  though  it  is  quite  true  I  am 
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a  person  of  no  consequence.  I  meant  that  you  would  not  deceive  Mr. 
Heyton.  He  has  the  eyes  of  a  lynx.  Now,  I  wouldn't  have  his  High- 
ness know  that  you  had  been  crying  for  a  good  deal." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Well,  because  it  would  make  him  so  sorry;  it  is  his  particular  wish 
that  you  should  be  happy  at  Barton." 

"  That  is  very  kind  of  him,"  said  Ella  ;  but  she  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  his  good  wishes  were  not  of  the  same  sort  she  had  been  used  to 
at  Wallington.  Perhaps  it  was  bitterness  of  spirit  that  made  her  refuse 
to  believe  in  the  good  feelings  of  great  folks  of  all  kinds,  but  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  wanted  to  be  happy  for  another's  sake,  and  not  her 
own  :  that  she  might  make  herself  more  agreeable  to  him,  or  be  in  better 
voice  for  singing.  Dependence  was  new  to  her,  but  in  time  no  doubt, 
she  reflected,  "  I  shall  come  to  understand  things,  and  to  see  that  sorrow 
or  illness  are  out  of  place  in  one  of  my  position,  and  put  people  of  real 
consequence  to  inconvenience."  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  would  she  never 
learn  this  distasteful  lesson,  but  yearn  all  her  life  for  sympathy  and 
friendship  upon  equal  terms  ?  There  are  two  ways  by  which  the  human 
character  may  be  moulded :  one  by  the  gradual  means  of  time  and  use, 
and  another  by  a  sudden  plunge  into  the  furnace  of  adversity.  In  this 
latter,  however,  there  is  some  danger  (of  heart-break)  in  the  cooling 
process. 

The  dinner-table  at  Barton,  always  ample  for  its  guests,  had  an  addi- 
tion that  evening  of  a  peculiar  character.  At  one  end  there  was  a  piece 
of  elevated  table-land,  laid  for  a  single  person,  which  placed  the  others, 
as  it  were,  below  the  salt.  Here  his  Highness  took  his  seat  with  a  sort 
of  curved  bow  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  as  though  he  was  just  making 
their  acquaintance,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  seen  two-thirds  of 
them  a  dozen  times  in  the  day.  Ella,  as  it  happened,  he  had  not  seen,  and 
he  at  once  addressed  to  her  an  inquiry  after  her  health.  He  spoke  in  a  low 
voice,  as  though  the  matter  were  a  secret  between  them,  so  that  her  reply, 
which  was  somewhat  in  her  usual  tone,  had  almost  the  air  of  a  breach  of 
confidence.  Whether  from  that  imitation  which  is  said  to  be  the  sin- 
cerest  form  of  flattery,  or  from  a  notion  of  reverence,  it  was  the  fashion 
at  Barton  to  speak  in  hushed  tones  in  his  Highness's  presence,  which  gave 
to  the  remarks  indulged  in  a  certain  importance  that  they  would  other- 
wise, perhaps,  have  sometimes  lacked.  Shut  out  as  they  were  from  the 
external  world,  the  tenants  of  the  castle  had,  as  a  rule,  no  everyday  topics 
to  discourse  upon,  while  philosophy  and  literature  were  not  encouraged. 
It  was  this  absence  of  general  conversation  perhaps  which  gave  Ella  the 
opportunity  of  noting  certain  little  facts  which  otherwise  might  have 
escaped  her  observation.  One  was  that  their  host  was  helped  first, 
like  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  her  aunt  and  herself  afterwards  ;  another 
was  that  though  he  paid  her  but  little  colloquial  attention,  his  eyes  were  as 
difficult  to  avoid  as  Mr.  Heyton's  had  been  on  the  previous  day.  Their 
glance  was  not  so  intelligent  as  the  Secretary's,  but  it  was  gentle  and 
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kindly,  and  the  eyes  were  very  fine  eyes.  On  remarking  subsequently 
on  this  to  Aunt  Esther  that  lady  replied,  "  My  dear,  you  may  well  say  that ; 
such  eyes  were  never  seen  in  man  or  bird  sav«  in  the  eagle  and  Prince 
Charlie."  An  observation  so  uncharacteristic  of  the  speaker,  that  Ella 
at  once  set  it  down  as  his  Highness's  own,  though  it  was  so  only  by 
adoption;  the  historical  or  natural-historical  parallel  having  originally 
been  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Heyton. 

If  his  Highness's  eyes  took  those  eagle  flights  in  her  direction,  the 
Secretary  kept  his  lynx  eyes  upon  his  Highness.  Not  a  look,  not  a 
word,  not  a  movement  of  his  august  master  escaped  him.  And  when 
the  solemn  silence  became  too  oppressive  even  for  his  master's  mood, 
Mr.  Heyton's  musical  voice  was  lifted  up  as  though  a  fountain  (of  oil) 
had  been  suddenly  set  flowing. 

"There  has  been  a  curious  discovery,  sir,  at  Wallington  to-day, 
where  some  workmen  have  been  excavating." 

His  Highness  lifted  his  brows  perhaps  a  hair's-breadth.  If  the  Secre- 
tary had  said  "The  weather  is  fine  at  Wallington,"  he  could  not  have 
evinced  a  more  profound  indifference. 

"  It  was  at  the  Ultramarine,  where  Miss  Josceline  has  been  staying. 

"  Indeed  !  "  observed  his  Highness  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  say  "  Why 
did  you  not  say  that  at  first,  blockhead  1 " 

"  Yes ;  in  a  part  of  the  building  which  I  believe  is  called  the  Prior's 
House,  is  it  not  I  "  And  the  Secretary  appealed  to  Ella  with  so  swift  a 
side  glance  that  his  eyes  hardly  left  his  patron's  face. 

"  Indeed,  I  have  reason  to  know  it/'  she  replied ;  "  ifc  was  there  a 
dear  little  child  in  whom  I  was  interested  had  a  serious  illness." 

'•'  Miss  Josceline  has  omitted  to  add,  sir,  that  she  nursed  him  through 
it,"  observed  the  Secretary. 

"  He  must  have  been  a  happy  boy,"  observed  his  Highness.  "  *  Oh, 
woman ' — what  are  the  lines,  Heyton  1 "  The  speaker  in  his  turn,  though 
addressing  the  Secretary,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  fair  neighbour. 

Mr.  Heyton  supplied  the  lines  as  in  duty  bound  ;  he  was  not  only,  as 
his  master  admitted,  his  right  hand,  but  also  his  library  of  reference. 

"  Well,  sir,  under  the  Prior's  house  has  been  discovered  a  skeleton 
with  a  long  Spanish  cloak,  which,  however,  mouldered  away  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air." 

"  A  Spanish  cloak  !  "  ejaculated  Ella  with  excitement ;  "  that  is  most 
curious.  The  poor  child  was  terrified  by  some  apparition  of  that 
nature ;  and  indeed  I  saw  it,  or  thought  I  saw  it,  myself." 

"  Happy  apparition  !  "  ejaculated  his  Highness.  "  That  is  to  say,"  he 
added  with  gravity,  "  if  the  vision  was  reciprocal.  Do  you  really  mean 
that  you  saw  a  ghost,  Miss  Josceline  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  thought  I  saw  something,"  said  Ella,  with  difficulty 
restraining  her  emotion,  though  she  felt  it  so  ill-timed.  "  But  of  course 
one  does  not  believe  in  ghosts." 

"  Well,  I  would  not  say  that,"  returned  his  Highness ;  "  only  at  the 
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Ultramarine  one  would  scarcely  have  supposed  anyone  of  sufficient  im- 
portance, though  to  be  sure  there  have  been  Priors  of  noble  lineage. 
You  see  it  is  only  the  oldest  families  who  have  ghosts." 

The  positiveness  and  gravity  with  which  he  enunciated  this  amazing 
theory  would  under  any  other  circumstances  have  tickled  Ella's  sense  of 
humour;  but  as  it  was,  she  only  bowed  her  head,  which,  though  she  did 
not  know  it,  was  the  wisest  thing  she  could  have  done.  Respectful  sub- 
mission was  a  thing  his  Highness  greatly  preferred  to  argument,  or  even 
conviction. 

"  It  has  always  struck  me  as  remarkable,"  pursued  the  Secretary,  with 
a  solemnity  that  would  have  excited  suspicion  in  any  breast  save  that  of 
his  patron,  "  that  in  the  House  of  Stuart  there  is  no  well-authenticated 
record  of  a  spiritual  visitation.  One  would  have  thought  that,  with 
such  a  history,  and  distinguished  by  such  melancholy  events — Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  Charles  I.,  for  example  —  (for  an  instant  his 
eyes  met  Ella's  with  such  an  expression  of  drollery  that  if  he  had 
added  "  both  with  their  heads  under  their  arms,"  it  would  only 
have  seemed  what  might  have  been  expected) — there  would  have  been 
ghosts." 

His  Highness  shook  his  head  as  if  in  doubt  upon  this  point.  Upon 
the  whole  he  seemed  to  feel  it  might  be  a  distinction  in  the  case  of  the 
very  highest  family  not  to  be  haunted. 

"  It  is  curious,"  continued  the  Secretary,  "  and  adds  a  great  weight 
of  testimony  to  the  incident,  that  Miss  Josceline's  little  companion  should 
have  seen  the  figure  in  question.  Children  always  have  a  greater  insight 
into  the  spiritual  world  than  grown  people." 

"  Or  rather,"  put  in  Miss  Birt,  irritated  as  usual  by  the  Secretary's 
veiled  ridicule  of  their  common  patron,  and  especially  at  the  annoyance, 
or  even  alarm,  which  the  topic  was  evidently  causing  her  niece,  "  should 
we  not  simply  say  that  children  are  more  easily  frightened  than  grown 
persons  1 " 

"  That  scarcely  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  madam,"  returned  the 
Secretary  ;  "  or,  indeed,  if  it  means  anything,  would  suggest  that  there 
were  no  such  things  as  ghosts  at  all,  which  is  contrary  to  the  views  his 
Highness  has  been  so  good  as  to  express  to  us.  I  have  myself  known  an 
instance  of  a  child,  not  indeed  a  ghost-seer,  but  who  was  the  undoubted 
instrument  of  spiritual  agency."  His  glance,  like  a  easting-net,  took  in 
both  Ella  and  his  patron  as  it  inquired  whether  he  should  proceed.  His 
Highness  nodded,  carelessly  enough;  but  Ella,  interested  because  of 
Davey's  strange  experience  and  eager  for  light  upon  it,  murmured  "  Pray 
tell  us." 

"  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  had  three  children,  the  youngest  of  whom 
was  a  girl  of  six.  She  was  of  a  melancholy  though  by  no  means  of  a 
morose  disposition,  and  very  thoughtful  for  her  years.  Her  air  and 
manner  also  were  what  we  call  in  a  child  '  old-fashioned,'  but  otherwise 
there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  her  frpm  other  children.  One  morn- 
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ing,  while  sitting  by  her  mother's  side  with  her  doll  in  her  arms,  she 
suddenly  observed,  '  Mamma,  I  should  like  to  put  my  doll  in  mourning.' 

"  '  That  is  a  strange  idea,  Kitty ;  but  I  will  ask  Jane  to  get  you  some 
black  calico  at  the  shop.'  And  she  did  so.  Kitty  was  her  mother's 
favourite  child,  either  because  she  was  the  youngest  and  most  delicate, 
or  because  her  reticence  and  quiet  ways  did  not  recommend  her  to  other 
people,  who  preferred  her  sisters  Georgie  and  Nellie.  She  generally  got 
what  she  asked  for.  A  few  days  after  this  poor  Georgie  got  a  sore  throat, 
which  turned  out  to  be  diphtheria,  and  was  dead  in  a  few  daya.  Her 
parents  were  inconsolable,  and  their  loss  made  them  doubly  anxious  for 
those  that  remained  to  them,  especially  Kitty,  who  showed  premonitory 
symptoms  of  consumption,  and  for  whose  sake  the  family  removed  to  the 
seaside,  where,  however,  she  gathered  little  strength.  Six  months  after- 
wards she  remarked  in  her  quiet  way  that  Dolly's  dress  was  getting 
sadly  the  worse  for  wear,  and  that  she  must  have  a  new  suit  of  mourning. 

" '  Mourning  ?  Why  mourning,  my  dear,'replied  her  mother.  '  How 
is  it  you  are  so  fond  of  dressing  it  in  black  ] ' 

"  '  Oh,  it  must  be  black,'  said  Kitty;  'mine  is  not  a  gay  doll,  and 
dislikes  going  into  society.' 

"  On  the  first  day  that  Dolly  had  her  new  dress  tried  on  a  dreadful 
accident  happened.  Nellie,  running  too  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  fell 
over  it,  and  was  picked  up  mortally  hurt.  She  never  spoke  again,  and 
died  in  a  few  hours.  Then  all  the  affection  of  her  parents  centred  in 
Kitty.  For  a  time  she  seemed  to  mend  a  little,  as  if  responsive  to  their 
tender  care ;  but  after  a  few  months  she  grew  worse  than  ever.  As  her 
mother  hung  over  her  little  bed  one  morning,  she  perceived  that  her  doll, 
from  which  she  seldom  parted,  and  never  when  she  slept,  was  dressed  in 
a  new  suit  of  black.  The  recollection  of  the  child's  last  two  requests, 
followed  by  such  sad  fatalities,  recurred  to  her  with  painful  force,  and 
Kitty  seemed  to  read  it  in  her  eyes. 

" '  I  am  very  sorry,  mamma,'  she  whispered,  '  but  I  was  obliged  to 
do  it.  I  was  afraid  that  you  wouldn't  let  Dolly  have  her  new  mourn- 
ing, so  I  got  Jane  to  buy  it  for  her.' 

"  The  next  morning  Kitty  was  found  lying  dead  with  her  dumb 
favourite  clasped  in  her  arms." 

"  I  really  think,  Mr.  Heyton,  that  you  need  not  tell  us  such  distress- 
ing stories,"  observed  Miss  Birt,  with  irritation.  "  You  have  quite 
frightened  Miss  Josceline." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Ella.  "  It  was  very  foolish  of  me  if  I  looked 
frightened." 

"  I  am  sure  Miss  Josceline  is  much  too  sensible,"  observed  his  High- 
ness confidently,  "to  be  frightened  about  a  rag  doll." 

"  Just  so — an  aunt  Sally  ;  if  I  may  be  excused  the  vulgarism,"  put 
in  the  Secretary." 

"  Aunt  who  1 "  inquired  his  Highness  sharply.  It  had  suddenly 
struck  him  (forgetting  that  Mr.  Heyton  knew,  or  should  know,  nothing 
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about  it)  that  the  Secretary  was  making  some  contemptuous  reference  to 
the  relationship  between  Ella  and  Miss  Birt. 

"  A\int  Sally  is  the  amusement  of  the  lower  classes  on  the  racecourse, 
sir,"  explained  the  Secretary. 

"  Then  the  lower  classes  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves,"  was 
the  unexpected  rejoinder.  "  Her  sex  and  age  should  be  a  protection  to 
her.  In  the  sense  that  every  soldier  is  said  to  be  a  gentleman,  every 
woman  is  a  lady,  and  should  be  treated  as  such."  And  with  another 
sweeping  inclination  of  his  head  to  the  company  his  Highness  rose, 
whereat  the  company  stood  up  (just  as  gentlemen  rise  when  ladies  leave 
the  room),  and  remained  standing  till  the  door  of  his  private  apartments 
had  closed  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 
THE  COMMISSION. 

IT  was  curious,  considering  what  we  know  of  our  heroine,  to  find  her  the 
champion  of  a  personage  like  Mr.  Hey  ton,  but  so  vehement  was  Miss 
Birt  against  the  Secretary  when  the  two  ladies  were  alone  together  that 
evening,  that  Ella  felt  compelled  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  his  favour, 
which  unfortunately  only  added  fuel  to  flame. 

"  It  was  my  duty,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Birt,  "  to  have  told  you  from 
the  first  that  Mr.  Heyton  was  a  very  dangerous  man,  and  I  neglected  it." 

"  But  indeed,  Aunt  Esther,"  smiled  Ella,  "  you  have  made  up  for 
that  omission  since." 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  it  is  not  too  late,  my  dear — that's  all."  And  the 
good  lady  sighed  and  shook  her  head,  like  a  medical  man  called  into  a 
rival's  case. 

"  Too  late !  What  do  you  mean,  Aunt  Esther  ?  Mr.  Heyton  is 
certainly  more  interesting  than  I  expected,  but  that  is  not  saying  very 
much." 

"  I  must  say  you  seemed  very  much  absorbed  by  his  conversation, 
my  dear." 

To  this  Ella  scarcely  knew  what  to  say  :  the  fact  is,  she  had  felt  the 
Secretary's  conversation  to  be  a  considerable  relief  to  the  dulness  of  the 
dinner  party ;  his  doll  story  especially  had,  perforce,  struck  her.  The 
supernatural  (if  well  handled)  is  attractive  to  all  who  are  not  philoso- 
phers or  very  commonplace  people ;  indeed  the  narrative  in  question  had 
excited  even  Aunt  Esther  to  the  extent  of  curdling  her  blood,  only  her 
dislike  of  the  raconteur  was  such  that  she  would  not  have  owned  to 
having  experienced  a  ray  of  interest  in  anything  he  said  for  millions. 
To  Ella,  however  the  prevision  of  the  unlucky  Kitty  seemed  to  have 
some  association  with  little  Davey.  She  did  not  actually  accede  to  Mr. 
Heyton's  theory,  that  the  young  were  endowed  with  spiritual  insight ;  but 
what  had  been  found  in  the  excavations  at  the  Prior's  house,  coupled 
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with  the  child's  experience  (and  indeed  with  her  own),  staggered  her  not 
a  little.  Nay,  though  she  knew  such  an  idea  must  originate  in  her 
own  nervous  and  abnormal  mental  condition,  she  had  a  sort  of  appre- 
hension that  in  Davey's  case,  as  in  Kitty's,  the  incident  might  ftn-eshadow 
his  early  death.  In  that  case  how  desolate  would  the  old  man  be  without 
his  child  !  Her  pity  would  have  been  greater  or  more  complete  had  not 
the  thought  of  him  reminded  her  of  her  father's  misplaced  hope.  Thence 
her  thoughts  wandered  once  more  to  forbidden  ground — to  the  friends 
she  would  never  see  again  (and  one  of  them,  alas,  so  dear,  so  dear),  from 
which  she  had  to  recall  them  as  it  were  with  a  dead  lift.  It  was  in- 
judicious, she  bitterly  reflected,  in  Aunt  Esther,  had  she  but  known,  to 
attempt  to  stifle  in  her  any  interest,  no  matter  in  whom  or  what,  which 
might  help  to  lead  her  from  the  contemplation  of  the  past.  At  the  same 
time  she  was  conscious  that  it  was  only  love  and  tenderness  which  sug- 
gested such  a  course  of  action. 

"  My  dear  Aunt  Esther,"  she  said,  calling  up  a  smile,  "  I  do  assure 
you  Mr.  Heyton's  conversation  does  not  '  absorb  '  me.  But  I  do  not  feel 
(perhaps,  as  you  say,  because  I  do  not  know  him  as  well  as  you  do)  an 
aversion  to  him  as  a  fellow-guest.  To  my  mind  he  shows  better  in 
company  than  in  a  tete-&-tete.  I  told  you  I  wanted  to  see  him  on  his 
best  behaviour." 

"  And  pretty  behaviour  it  was,"  put  in  Aunt  Esther.  "  Did  you 
not  see,  not  once  nor  twice,  but  all  through  his  tale,  how,  even  when 
pretending  to  be  most  humble,  he  strove  to  make  his  Highness  ridiculous  ? 
How  he  played  upon  his  weaknesses,  and  exaggerated  them  while 
feigning  to  be  sympathetic  ?  How  in  every  way,  in  short,  he  strove  to 
represent  him,  in  your  eyes,  in  an  unfavourable  light  1 " 

"  There  was  certainly  some  satire  in  his  speech  occasionally," 
admitted  Ella,  "  which,  considering  their  mutual  positions,  was  unbe- 
coming. But  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  High  ness's  ideas  are  a  tempta- 
tion to  persons  given  to  cynicism." 

"  There  you  see,"  cried  her  companion  bitterly,  "  he  has  effected  his 
object.  You  are  already  beginning  to  regard  his  Highness  through  Mr. 
Heyton's  spectacles." 

"  Which  are  certainly  not  rose-coloured,"  added  Ella,  laughing. 

"  No,  they  are  not.  I  could  tell  you  what  colour  they  are  if  it  were 
worth  while."  Here  she  stopped,  trembling  and  greatly  agitated. 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  said  Ella  gravely,  "  pray  believe  that  nothing 
Mr.  Heyton  may  say  will  ever  make  me  ungrateful  to  the  master  of 
this  house." 

"  That  is  spoken  like  yourself,  clear,  and  the  longer  you  live  here  the 
more  reason  you  will  have  to  speak  and  think  well  of  him ;  that  is,  I 

think  so — I  believe  so,"  she  added  hastily.  "  Even  now but  no 

matter.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  his  partisan ;  you  will  judge  for  yourself." 

Aunt  Esther's  doubts  were  even  a  greater  puzzle  to  Ella  than  her 
convictions.  That  she  disliked  the  Secretary  very  heartily  was  to  be 
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accounted  for  by  his  own  conduct  to  her,  as  well  as  his  feelings  towards 
their  common  patron ;  but  her  "  I  think  so — I  believe  so,"  when  speaking 
of  his  Highness,  was  the  first  sign  of  want  of  confidence  she  had  given 
in  that  quarter.  She  seemed  to  perceive  the  impression  she  had  thus 
given,  for  she  continued,  with  great  earnestness,  "  My  dear,  you  are  very 
young,  and  I  am  not  the  wisest  of  advisers ;  it  is  possible  you  may  know 
more  of  the  world  than  I,  who  have  lived  so  little  in  it.  Heaven  knows, 
however,  that  I  am  acting  for  you  to  the  best  of  my  lights.  Let  us  say 
no  more  about  it,  but  leave  matters  in  higher  hands." 

And  with  that  she  wished  her  niece  "  Good-night,"  and  left  her  to  her 
books  as  usual. 

That  night,  however,  Ella  read  but  little;  her  mind  was  full  of  medi- 
tations, neither  on  the  past  nor  on  the  future,  but  on  the  present.  Why 
was  it  that  her  aunt  was  so  solicitous  for  her  sake  either  about  Mr. 
Hey  ton  or  his  master  ?  and  what  were  the  hopes  or  fears  she  evidently 
entertained  concerning  her  ? 

In  the  morning  came  a  letter  which  dispelled  for  the  time  all  her  specu- 
lations, and  filled  her  young  heart  with  unutterable  joy — an  expression, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  generally  reserved  for  the  satisfaction  derived 
from  the  tender  passion,  but  which  is  nevertheless  applicable  to  certain 
exceptional  cases  of  another  kind.  The  communication  was  of  a  very 
prosaic  character,  but  it  thrilled  her  being  with  ecstasy,  for  it  convinced 
her  for  the  first  time  that  she  possessed  ambition.  The  "  dream  that 
comes  through  the  multitude  of  business  "  had  here  its  converse,  for  out 
of  this  one  business  epistle  there  grew  a  hundred  dreams  : — 

"  Dear  Madam, — We  beg  to  acknowledge  your  favour  of  yesterday. 
We  are  glad  you  are  willing  to  furnish  us  with  illustrations  for  the 
Keepsake.  In  the  meantime,  however,  perhaps  you  would  not  object  to 
occupy  your  pencil  upon  a  more  private  matter.  We  are  about  to 
publish  an  anonymous  book  of  ballads  from  English  history  (by  a  Mr. 
Fortescue),  and  it  strikes  us  that  you  might  like  to  illustrate  it.  The 
pictures  would  be  twelve  in  number  and  about  the  same  size  as  that  with 
which  you  have  already  favoured  us,  and  we  are  prepared  to  pay  the 
same  price  for  them  (two  guineas  each).  If  drawn  upon  the  wood,  we 
could  make  you  a  better  offer,  but  without  instruction  it  is  improbable 
that  you  could  succeed  in  this.  We  have  communicated,  however,  with 
Mr.  Beardmore,  and  he  has  forwarded  a  few  blocks  as  requested.  As 
the  publication  of  the  ballads  is  pressing,  we  would  request  you  to  confine 
yourself  for  the  present  to  that  matter  :  we  have  sent  the  proof-sheets 

by  this  post. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  Madam, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  PATER  &  Sox." 

Here  was  wealth,  if  not  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  far  beyond 
Ella's  modest  aspirations.     Twenty-five  pounds  for  twelve  little  drawings, 
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and  even  still  greater  payment  if  she  should  be  able  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  drawing  on  wood.     Let  the  rich  man  smile,  whose  money 
breeds  while  he  sleeps  or  idles;  or  the  popular  lawyer,  who  for  one 
glance  of  his  eye  on  a  client's  brief  (or  for  the  mere  promise  unfulfilled  of 
it)  makes  twice  the  sum  that  seemed  to  Ella  so  rich  a  guerdon.     She 
could  bear  their  contempt  with  a  light  heart,  and  was  happier  than  either 
in  her  ignorant  simplicity.     Work  and  wage,  the  two  great  blessings  of 
life  under  its  modern  conditions,  were  now  assured  to  her.     She  opened 
the  proof-sheets  with  eager  hands,  yet  with  enforced  deliberation;  she 
felt  that  impatience  would  be  unbecoming  iu  the  commencement  of  a 
work  so  important,  and  the  exhibition  of  it  a  proof  of  her  incapacity.    She 
was  curious,  of  course,  to  read  the  poems  which  it  was  her  task  to  illus- 
trate, but  there  must  be  no  undue  haste.     Moreover,  she  made  up  her 
mind  not  to  be  disappointed  if  they  were  deficient  in  merit ;  the  more 
prosaic  they  were,  the  less  they  would  suggest,  and  the  harder  they  would 
consequently  be  to  embody ;  but  that  was  the  worst  of  it.     Their  very 
deficiencies  might  in  the  end  turn  out  to  her  advantage,  since  they  would 
teach  her  to  rely  on  her  own  resources.    If  Messrs.  Pater  &  Son  could  have 
got  an  insight  into  their  young  client's  mind  they  would  have  seen  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves.     No  commission  from  Royalty  itself  ever 
gave  to  artist  a  more  keen  resolve  to  do  her  best  than  filled  Ella's  being. 
The  idea  of  "  scamping  "  her  work — which  grows,  alas,  with  our  success  in 
so  many  of  us,  and  in  all  departments  of  human  labour,  even  the  highest — 
had  no  existence  for  her  :  she  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  scamping 
her  prayers.     Success  she  hoped  for,  but  of  deserving  success,  so  far  as 
pains  and  diligence  might  deserve  it,  she  felt  sure.    Happy,  happy  Ella  ! 
The  ballads  were  twelve  in  number,  and  took  for  their  subjects  the 
stock  events,  which  are  also  the  most  picturesque,  of  English  history. 
Alfred  and  the  Danes ;  the  proxy  wooing  of  Ethelwold  ;  Elfrida's  deadly 
stirrup-cup;  and  so  on,  down  to  the  field  of  Chalgrave.     The  poems, 
though  falling  short  of  genius,  struck  her  as  being  strong  and  vigorous. 
If  the  theme  did  not  absolutely  inspire,  its  stateliness  never  oppressed  the 
author,  so  as  to  reduce  him  to  platitude  and  the  commonplace.    The  metre 
was  for  the  most  pai't  monotonous,  as  is  usual  with  ballads ;  but  in  some 
cases  it  was  broken  by  the  introduction  of  a  song  or  two  far  superior  to  the 
general  strain.     The  chief  difficulty  in  Ella's  way,  and  one  which  would 
have  dismayed  a  less  enthusiastic  worker,  was  the  necessity  of  pourtray- 
ing  her  characters  in  the  dress  of  their  period;  but  in  her  case,  since  it 
involved  study,  this  only  made  the  task  more  welcome.     She  had  noticed 
some  works  on  mediaeval  costume  in  the  bookcase  that  would  give  her  the 
required  data,  which  was  a  more  fortunate  circumstance  than  perhaps  she 
imagined ;  for  diligence  and  correctness,  though  very  well  in  their  way, 
do  not  command  everything,  and  among  other  matters  with  which  they  fail 
to  supply  their  possessor  is,  for  example,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  headgear 
worn  by  Guthrum. 

At  midday  came  the  wood  blocks,  very  noat  and  even,  and  as  simple 
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to  look  at  as  a  child's  puzzle.  But  by  that  time  poor  Ella  was  already  in 
difficulties ;  her  self-denial  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  prevent  her 
trying  a  sketch  of  the  minstrel  king  in  the  Danish  camp,  and  it  i-eminded 
her  of  nothing  so  much  as  Mrs.  Jarley's  waxworks.  Guthrum'e  disposi- 
tion was,  as  we  all  know,  a  resolute  one,  and  anything  more  characteristic 
in  the  way  of  stiffness  she  confessed  to  herself  it  was  impossible  to  imagine 
than  her  representation  of  him.  She  had  an  impression,  moreover, 
notwithstanding  her  studies  in  perspective,  that  considering  he  was  not 
in  the  foreground,  he  was  about  four  feet  too  high.  Alfred's  harp,  too, 
though  intended  to  be  an  imposing  instrument,  was,  she  felt,  one  of  too 
great  size  and  weight  for  a  musician  to  carry  about  with  him  without  the 
assistance  of  a  wheeled  conveyance.  Ella's  spirit,  however,  was  indomit- 
able. After  all,  she  reflected,  there  were  the  wood  blocks  in  which  any 
mistake  in  the  paper  drawing  might  be  rectified ;  nor  could  she  resist 
the  temptation  of  transferring  her  picture  to  one  of  them  "  with  altera- 
tions and  improvements,"  in  order  to  try  the  effect.  Then  she  sat  down 
and  began  to  cry. 

Some  people  say  that  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  tackle  a  difficulty  it 
disappears,  but  their  genius  must  be  great  or  their  experience  excep- 
tionally limited.  For  the  moment  it  seemed  to  poor  Ella  that  after  all 
she  had  mistaken  her  profession,  and  had  better  stick  to  bonnet-making, 
for  which,  as  we  know,  she  had  a  very  pretty  turn.  What  disheartened 
her  most  was  the  comparison  between  her  own  work  and  the  pictures  in 
the  book  of  costumes,  which,  though  necessarily  of  a  formal  kind,  as  it 
happened  were  admirably  executed.  It  is  always  thus,  even  to  those  of 
us  who  succeed,  when  we  are  young.  Our  verses  are  so  halting,  our 
pictures  are  so  feeble,  our  stories  are  so  pointless,  beside  those  of  acknow- 
ledged merit.  Then,  as  we  grow  in  power  and  reach  the  same  elevation, 
the  light  that  we  saw  about  them  from  afar  has  somehow  failed ;  we 
stand  on  the  very  spot  where  they  stood,  or  even  higher,  but  the  glow  has 
departed  which  it  was  our  ambition  to  share  with  them.  Our  ears  once 
so  greedy  of  praise  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  we  discover — though,  alas  ! 
without  surprise,  for  we  have  long  suspected  it — that  success  is  less  sweet 
than  endeavour. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  all  I  can  say  is,"  said  Aunt  Esther,  who  looked  in 
at  this  crisis,  "that  I  call  your  Alfred  beautiful.  I  used  to  play  on  the 
harp  myself,  and  must  be  allowed  to  know  something  about  it ;  only  mine 
had  treadles." 

"And  this  you  would  say  is  more  like  a  Jew's  harp,"  said  Ella 
bitterly. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear.  A  Jew's  harp  is  quite  different,  and  can  never 
be  mistaken  for  it,  being  played  with  the  teeth.  Believe  me,  all  you  want 
is  good  teaching." 

"Dear  Aunt  Esther,"  answered  Ella  despairingly,  "you  might  just 
as  well  say,  '  All  you  want  is  a  million  of  money.'  " 

"  Nay,  my  dear,  you  should  not  talk  like  that,"  said  the  old  lady 
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gently.  "  Sometimes  things  drop  from  the  skies — which  means  from 
heaven — when  one  least  expects  it." 

"Do  they?"  said  Ella  wearily. 

"  Yes,  quite  as  often  as  they  come  the  other  way — that  is,  I  mean 
misfortunes,"  explained  Aunt  Esther  with  precipitation.  "  Now  you 
would  not  think  there  was  the  very  person  of  all  others  whom  you  most 
wished  to  see  at  this  very  moment  under  this  roof." 

The  very  person  she  most  wished  to  see !  The  colour  rushed  to  Ella's 
face,  and  her  eyes  stared  inquiringly  at  her  companion.  Was  it  possible 
that  Mr.  Vernon  was  at  Barton  Castle,  and  if  so,  on  what  errand  1 

"  Yes,  the  million  of  money  has  come — that  is,  a  tutor." 

Ella's  countenance  fell.  For  our  satisfaction  at  events  is  not  a  fixed 
quantity,  but  varies  with  our  expectations. 

"  But  who  can  have  sent  for  a  tutor  for  me  1 " 

"  The  kindest  of  men — his  Highness  himself.  Nay,  do  not  look  as  if 
you  could  never  accept  such  a  weight  of  obligation.  He  foresaw  your 
scruples,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  has  provided  against  them.  The 

gentleman  comes  nominally  to •  That's  his  knock  at  the  door. 

There,  I  thought  you  would  be  pleased." 

Ella  had  started  up  with  a  little  cry  of  joy,  and  was  holding  out 
both  her  hands  in  welcome  to  the  new  comer.  It  was  Mr.  Felspar. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 
AN  EXPLANATION. 

ELLA'S  welcome — smile,  glance,  and  gesture — took  both  visitor  and  specta- 
tor by  surprise.  Aunt  Esther  was  almost  shocked  at  it.  She  had  a  sus- 
picion that  her  niece  was  not  quite  heartwhole.  Was  this,  then,  and  not 
the  other,  the  young  gentleman  who  had  attracted  her  young  affections  1 
Felspar  himself  was  even  still  more  astonished  by  the  warmth  of  his 
reception,  and  for  an  instant  tempted  to  take  a  similar  view  of  it.  But 
a  moment's  reflection  convinced  him  of  what  was  the  true  state  of  the 
case — how,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  interval  since  they  had 
last  met,  it  had  comprised  for  Ella  the  experience  of  a  lifetime ;  and 
though  she  had  had  such  scanty  knowledge  of  him,  circumstances,  by 
associating  him  with  her  old  life,  had  made  of  him  an  old  friend.  He 
met  her  advances  with  equal  friendliness,  but  with  a  respect  which,  if 
they  had  been  alone,  would  have  been  even  still  more  marked.  His  heart 
bled  for  her — poor,  orphaned,  well-nigh  friendless — but  also  for  himself. 
The  temptation  to  put  himself  in  his  friend's  place,  when  he  had  once  ceased 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  her  eager  hand,  was  no  greater  than  it  had  been,  yet 
some  would  have  said  there  was  more  excuse  for  it,  for  since  he  last  saw 
her  his  friend's  chances  had  become  almost  hopeless.  Yernon  had  ad- 
mitted to  him  on  his  return  from  his  last  visit  to  Mr.  Josceline,  that  he  had 
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promised  that  gentleman  on  his  deathbed  that  he  would  never  ask  his 
daughter's  hand  in  marriage  except  under  certain  conditions,  which 
practically  amounted  to  a  perpetual  prohibition.  To  Yernon  they  had 
not  seemed  to  do  so  at  the  time ;  he  had  indeed  rather  welcomed  them 
as  being  at  all  events  better  than  the  point-blank  rejection  he  had  antici- 
pated— if  indeed  that  can  be  called  a  rejection  which  was  volunteered, 
and  evoked  by  no  direct  proposal  of  his  own.  But  the  object  of  this 
seeming  complaisance  was  now  only  too  plain.  It  gave  time  not  only 
for  Mr.  Aird  to  make  his  offer  without  a  rival  so  far  as  Vernon  was  con- 
cerned, but  for  a  score  of  other  eligible  parties,  should  such  present  them- 
selves, to  do  the  like. 

What  had  happened  may  be  best  gathered  from  a  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Aird  and  Mr.  Felspar,  which  had  taken  place  on  the  very 
day  of  Ella's  departure  from  the  Ultramarine.  The  former  had  called 
on  the  painter  in  the  absence  of  Yernon  from  Clover  Cottage,  and  for 
once  without  little  Davey. 

"  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you,  Mr.  Felspar,"  he  said,  without 
the  least  circumlocution,  "  about  Miss  Josceline." 

Felspar  bowed,  perhaps  a  little  coldly.  He  understood  by  this  time 
exactly  what  had  been  Mr.  Josceline's  expectations,  and  he  was  not  sure 
that  they  were  unfounded. 

"  She  is  a  young  lady  in  whom  I  feel  a  deep,  nay,  I  may  say  an  affec- 
tionate interest,"  continued  the  old  man ;  "  and  I  fear  she  has  entered 
into  the  battle  of  life  without  understanding  its  difficulties  and  its 
dangers." 

"  That  is  very  true,  sir,"  admitted  the  other.  "  As  to  its  dangers, 
however,  she  has  gentleness  and  purity,  which  are  as  good  safeguards  as 
in  Una's  time." 

"I  don't  know  about  Una,"  answered  the  old  man  brusquely;  "but 
I  know  there  are  a  good  many  blackguards  about  in  all  ranks,  not  ex- 
cluding the  highest,  and  that  simplicity  is  their  natural  prey.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  this  man  at  Barton  Castle  ? " 

"  Yery  little  ;  though  all  I  have  heard  of  him  is  to  his  advantage. 
Moreover,  Mrs.  "Wallace  assured  me  that  Miss  Josceline  is  in  safe  hands 
at  Barton,  with  a  female  relation  of  her  own." 

"  That's  strange ;  for  she  told  me  she  had  none.  However,  let  us 
suppose  her  well  placed  for  the  present.  "What  views  has  she  for  the 
future  1 " 

Mr.  Felspar  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Come,  sir,  you  feel  a  greater  interest  (as  I  hope)  in  this  good  girl 
than  you  permit  yourself  to  express." 

For  the  moment  Felspar  imagined  that  this  man  had  read  the  secret 
of  his  soul.  Fortunately  he  had  a  great  command  over  himself — he  had 
the  habit  of  self-control — or  he  might  have  made,  as  it  turned  out,  a 
most  unnecessary  revelation. 
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"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Aird ;  I  feel  for  her  deeply,  and  I  would 
do  all  in  my  power  to  save  her — and  so  would  Vernon." 

"  May  I  ask  whether  you  have  any  particular  reason  for  introducing 
that  young  man's  name  in  connection  with  Miss  Josceline,"  inquired  the 
old  man  sharply. 

Felspar  was  silent  for  a  moment.  His  suspicions  of  Mr.  Aird's 
intentions  were  confirmed  by  his  tone  of  irritation. 

"  Well,  well,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  intrusive,"  continued  his  com- 
panion. "It  is  clear  to  me,  at  all  events,  that  you  both  know  some- 
thing about  this  young  lady,  have  been  more  or  less  familiar  or  confi- 
dential with  her — it  is  only  natural  that  she  should  have  been  more 
frank  with  you  than  me,  though  I  tried  to  win  her  confidence — and  hence 
it  is  that  I  am  come  for  your  advice  on  her  behalf.  Are  you  aware  that 
I  ventured  to  offer  her,  through  a  third  person,  and  as  delicately  as  I 
could  manage  it,  certain  pecuniary  assistance." 

"Yes  ;  it  was  a  large  sum,"  answered  Felspar  significantly. 
"  It  was  no  more  than  I  owed  her  for  her  kindness  to  a  friendless 
old  man,  who  is  not  long  for  this  world,  and  to  his  delicate  darling  boy 
— poor  little  Davey." 

The  tears  came  into  the  speaker's  eyes  ;  it  was  clear  that  to  his  own 
mind  the  phrase  "  not  long  for  this  world "  had  suggested  itself  twice 
over — in  the  child's  case  as  well  as  his  own.  Mr.  Felspar's  heart  was 
touched  and  won  at  once ;  he  perceived  that  he  had  been  on  the  brink 
of  a  fatal  error. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  can  tell  you,  though  it  may  give  you  some 
annoyance,  why  Miss  Josceline  did  not  and  could  not  accept  your  muni- 
ficent benevolence." 

"  It  was  a  debt,  I  tell  you." 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but,  being  unconscious  of  her  own  deserts,  she  thought 
it  an  obligation." 

"  That  was  not  like  her,"  answered  Mr.  Aird  doubtfully.  "  More- 
over, if  she  had  thought  so  she  would  have  said  so.  She  is  frankness 
itself." 

"  True ;  but  in  your  case  something  sealed  her  lips.  Can  you  not 
gue?s  what  it  was  without  my  telling  you]  Think,  think,"  and  he 
placed  his  hand  gently  on  the  other's  arm. 

"  No,  Mr.  Felspar,  I  cannot  guess.  If  I  had  been  a  younger  man, 
then  her  reason  would  have  been  obvious ;  but  in  my  case,  with  one  leg 
in  the  grave.  She  did  not  know  that,  you  would  say?"  he  sighed. 
"  Well,  it  is  so.  At  all  events  it  is  plain  to  her  that  I  am  old  enough 
to  be  her  grandfather.  No;  I  can  think  of  no  reason  except  some 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  gift  itself.  What's  a  thousand  pounds  to  me  1 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been  a  great  assistance  to  her.  It  was 
mad  in  her  to  refuse  it." 

"  No,  Mr.  Aird,  it  was  not  mad.  I  am  doubtful  whether  she 
would  have  taken  it  in  any  case,  though  I  think  it  should  have  been 
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taken  (had  there  been  no  bar  to  its  acceptance)  in  the  spirit — a  most 
generous  and  noble  one — in  which  it  was  offered.  But  there  was  a  bar. 
Listen.  Miss  Josceline's  father,  who  was  buried  yesterday,  and  is  there- 
fore safe  from  the  reproaches  of  a  man  like  you,  was,  unlike  his  daughter, 
of  the  world  worldly." 

"  I  know  it ;  she  is  a  grape  from  a  thorn ;  God  bless  her." 

"  Well,  being  such  as  he  was,  by  bringing  up,  perhaps,  more  than  by 
nature,  he  looked  to  his  daughter's  preferment  rather  than  to  her  happi- 
ness. He  loved  her,  we  should  remember,  though  to  our  minds  his  way 
of  showing  it  was  a  mistaken  one ;  and  his  object  was  to  get  her  married 
to  some  rich  man,  no  matter  how  unsuitable  he  might  be  to  her  in  other 
respects.  That  wish  was  uppermost  in  his  last  moments,  as  I  happen  to 
know,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  imparted  it  to  Miss  Josceline." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Mr.  Aird ;  "  but  what  has  all  that  to  do  with 
her  refusal  of  my  little  gift  ?  I  should  have  thought  that  the  advice  of 
such  a  man  would  have  tended  to  its  acceptance,  even  had  it  not  been 
his  daughter's  due." 

"  Undoubtedly  it  would ;  but  don't  you  see  how  he  made  it  impos- 
sible for  her — being  what  she  is — to  accept  it  from  your  hands  1 " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.     I'm.  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever." 

"  Suppose,  Mr.  Aird,  that  her  father  was  so  careful  in  the  matri- 
monial advice  he  gave  her  as  to  point  out  some  particular  individual. 
I  know  he  put  his  veto  against  some  one ;  and  is  it  not  possible  he 
indicated  to  her — by  name — the  person  whom  he  wished  her  to  marry. 
Suppose,  for  example,  it  was  yourself." 

"  I  ?  Indicate  me  as  Miss  Ella's  future  husband !  Why,  what  a 
villain  !  " 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Aird,"  put  in  Felspar  quickly ;  "  do  not  use  a 
term  so  unnecessarily  harsh.  In  Mr.  Josceline's  rank  of  life  nothing  is 
more  common  than  this  sordid  disposal  of  a  daughter's  hand ;  and  in 
your  case — except  for  the  disparity  of  years " 

"  Except !  "  broke  in  the  old  man  indignantly ;  "  don't  talk  of  excep- 
tions. I  say  that  no  man,  dead  or  alive,  had  any  right  to  take  me  for 
such  a  scoundrel.  Did  he  think,  because  I  have  been  in  India,  where 

folks  buy  their  wives  in  the  slave-market You  are  frowning,  sir,  and 

quite  right,  too,  at  my  associating  this  charming  young  lady  with  such 
an  institution.  It  is  a  sacrilege  to  do  so,  even  by  way  of  metaphor ; 
then  how  much  more  to  think  of  it  as  a  practical  possibility.  I  was 
never  so  much  shocked  and  horrified  in  my  life." 

"  Then  how  much  more,  think  you,  must  Miss  Josceline  have  been 
shocked  by  such  a  suggestion,  Mr.  Aird  ?  At  first,  no  doubt,  like  you, 
she  was  slow  to  believe  the  possibility  of  the  seriousness  of  her  father's 
project ;  but  once  having  learnt  the  truth " 

"  I  see,  I  see.  There  is  no  need  to  fill  up  the  picture ;  your  outline  is 
quite  enough,  Mr.  Felspar.  From  my  hand,  of  course,  she  could  never 
have  taken  a  sixpence." 
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"  Then  how  much  more  a  thousand  pounds? "  said  Felspar,  smiling. 

"To  be  sure;  the  more  the  worse,"  answered  the  other  naively. 
"  It  must  have  seemed  like  an  advance  of  the  purchase-money.  I  psr- 
ceive,  now,  why  the  poor  girl  never  wished  me  good-bye." 

"  It  was  not  for  want  of  gratitude  nor  respect,  Mr.  Aird,  of  that  you 
may  be  sure,"  said  Felspar.  "  And  you  know  how  she  loved  little 
Davey." 

"God  bless  her;  yes,"  returned  the  old  man  thoughtfully.  Then, 
after  a  long  pause,  "  You  said  something  about  a  veto.  Since  Mr. 
Josceline  was  so  good  as  to  select  me  for  a  son-in-law,  it  may  seem 
invidious  to  inquire  who  was  the  gentleman  he  did  not  approve  of  in 
that  capacity  ;  but  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  exulting  over  him  that  I 
ask  the  question." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Felspar,  smiling ;  "  still  it  is  a  private  matter, 
and  I  ought  never  to  have  alluded  to  it.  You  know  so  much,  however, 
that  you  may  as  well  know  all.  Upon  his  deathbed  Mr.  Josceline 
exacted  a  promise  from  Yernon  that  he  would  never  propose  to  Miss 
Josceline  unless  he  had  an  income  of  a  thousand  a  year  to  share  with 
her.  It  was  cruel  to  propose  such  an  arrangement,  and  Quixotic  to 
agree  to  it ;  but  the  thing  was  done." 

"  And  do  these  two  young  people  love  one  another  1 " 

"  I  can  answer  for  one  of  them,"  said  Felspar  gravely. 

"  You  mean  Yernon,  of  course.     But  what  of  Miss  Josceline  1 " 

"  I  do  not  presume  to  read  her  heart,"  answered  Felspar  slowly. 
"  I  think,  however,  her  father  read  it,  which  suggested  his  precaution." 

"  And  will  Yernon  keep  his  word  ] " 

"  Most  undoubtedly.  Mr.  Josceline  showed  his  knowledge  of  man- 
kind in  trusting  to  it." 

"  And  the  thousand  a  year  ? " 

"  He  will  never  acquire  the  half  of  it.  Such  a  stipulation  is  like  one 
of  the  impossible  tasks  that  are  imposed  by  the  evil  geniuses  in  fairy 
tales.  Yernon  will  do  his  best,  and  break  his  heart  over  it." 

"  But  a  thousand  a  year  is  not  much  to  make." 

"  It  is  not  much  to  a  trader,  nor  even  to  the  professional  man ;  nay, 
it  is  not  much  to  make,  as  the  phrase  goes,  '  out  of  his  own  head '  to 
the  man  of  genius.  But  Yernon  falls  short  of  that." 

"  Indeed  !     I  thought  he  was  such  a  clever  young  man." 

"  So  he  is ;  but  he  is  no  more  a  genius  than  I  am.  He  has  the 
same  knack  of  writing  as  I  have  of  painting,  and  the  former  does  not 
fetch  so  much  in  the  market  as  the  latter." 

"  You  are  very  modest  for  self  and  friend,"  observed  Mr.  Aird 
quietly. 

"  No ;  it  is  only  that  I  have  learnt  to  see  things  as  they  are.  The 
prizes  in  literature  and  art — especially  in  literature — are  veiy  few ;  the 
blanks  are  very  numerous ;  and  there  is  a  good  supply  of  moderate  re- 
muneration— incomes  of  so  many  hundreds  a  year — but  which  never  reach 
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to  four  figures.  Vernon,  as  you  say,  is  clever.  He  is  much  more  than 
that :  he  has  poetic  ideas,  and  expresses  them  very  gracefully.  But  no 
versifier,  however  graceful,  can  earn  shoeleather.  Vernon's  prose  is  thin; 
and  (in  story- telling  for  example)  he  has  not  the  gift  of  prolonged  effort. 
All  is  swallow  flight.  He  will  never  produce  a  novel  worth  reading." 

"  You  seem  very  positive,  Felspar ;  but  you  don't  know  everything, 
I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Aird,  with  his  old  irritable  manner. 

"  No  ;  I  know  very  few  things ;  but  those  I  do  know,  I  know  tho- 
roughly," returned  Felspar  simply.  "  You  surely  do  not  suppose  that  I 
am  capable  of  depreciating  my  friend.  We  are  talking,  as  I  conclude, 
in  the  strictest  confidence.  I  would  rather  cut  my  right  hand  off,  by 
which  I  gain  my  living,  than  let  Vernon  know  what  I  have  told  you. 
He  is  full  of  hope  and  spirits,  poor  fellow,  and  eager  for  work. 

We  poets  in  oxir  youth  begin  in  gladness, 
But  thereof  comes  in  the  end " 

He  broke  off,  and  sighed  heavily. 

"  Now,  suppose  you  should  be  all  wrong,  my  good  sir,  and  our 
young  friend  should  turn  out  a  popular  author." 

"  Then  you  shall  write  me  down  an  ass,  where  there  are  so  many 
other  uncomplimentary  entries,"  said  Felspar,  forcing  a  smile,  "  in  the 
Visitor's  Book  in  the  Ultramarine.  Never  was  prophet  so  glad  to  be 
falsified  as  I  should  be  in  such  a  case." 

"  And  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  we  wot  of,  Mr.  Felspar,  would  be  all  the 
brighter,  would  they  not  1 " 

"  I  think  so ;  nay,  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Felspar,  correcting  himself. 

"  Then  let  us  hope  for  the  best,"  said  the  old  .man.  And  with  a 
cordial  handshake  he  took  his  leave. 

But  though  Felspar  hoped  for  the  best,  too,  for  his  friend,  he  had  no 
illusions  with  respect  to  his  making  a  thousand  a  year  by  his  pen,  or  the 
one  half  of  it.  Hence  it  was  then,  as  we  have  said,  that  when  Ella 
received  him  so  warmly,  a  temptation  seized  him  to  take  the  welcome  as 
to  himself  alone,  which  was  really  evoked  by  the  association  he  brought 
with  him. 

The  next  instant  she  had  asked  after  Mr.  Vernon,  neither  with 
effusion  nor  indifference,  but  with  a  blush  that  told  him  all,  and  would 
have  been  reflected  in  his  own  face  had  the  least  touch  of  disloyalty 
harboured  within  him. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
AN  HISTORICAL  POEM. 

"  VERNON  is  all  right,  Miss  Josceline,"  answered  Felspar,  in  reply  to 
Ella's  inquiry,  "  or  rather  he  was  so  when  I  last  saw  him  yesterday 
morning.  He  has  left  "Wellington  Bay,  however,  for  London." 

"  What,  for  good  ? "     There  was  not  any  surprise  in  Ella's  tone,  but 
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an  involuntary  dismay.  Of  course  it  was  no  matter  to  her,  since  she 
was  never  to  see  him  more,  whether  Vernon  remained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood or  not;  biit  the  idea  of  his  departure  depressed  her.  Next  to 
death,  in  connection  with  those  dear  to  us,  we  fear  distance,  notwith- 
standing the  talk  about  railways  and  the  telegraphs  having  mitigated 
the  latter  calamity. 

"For  good1?"  echoed  Felspar  cheerfully ;  "yes,  indeed,  I  hope, -for 
good.  He  is  gone  to  prosecute  his  profession  where  he  thinks  it  can  be 
pursued  more  diligently  and  with  greater  profit — in  London." 

"  Like  Dick  Whittington,"  said  Ella  with  a  forced  smile,  but  con- 
scious of  a  white  face  and  a  beating  heart. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Felspar  slowly,  "  rather  like  Dick  Whittington.  I 
hope  he  may  have  the  same  good  luck.  Clover  Cottage  is  very  dull  with- 
out him.  Everybody  is  deserting  poor  Wallington  now,  Miss  Josceline. 
Mr.  Aird  and  Davey  went  this  morning.  The  former  begged  to  be 
particularly  remembered  to  you  (here  the  speaker  turned  scarlet),  and  the 
child  sent  you  all  sorts  of  tender  messages.  It  is  my  belief,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  that  you  have  no  more  genuine  well-wisher  in  the 
world  than  Mr.  Aird." 

"  He  is  a  most  kind-hearted,  generous  man,"  said  Ella  firmly.  She 
kept  her  colour  here,  though  perhaps  if  she  had  been  aware  that  her  com- 
panion knew  what  he  did,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  her  to  have 
done  so. 

"  Yes,  his  nature  is  in  many  respects  a  noble  one,"  assented  Felspar. 
"  His  devotion  to  little  Davey  rivals  the  love  of  a  mother." 

"  By-the-bye,  Mr.  Felspar,  what  is  that  story  about  the  excavations 
at  the  Prior's  House,  which  was  our  hospital,  you  know.  I  heard  some- 
thing of  a  skeleton  being  found  there." 

"And  so  there  was.  It  will  be  a  nine  days'  wonder  for  good  Mrs. 
Gammer." 

"  But  what  is  the  explanation  of  it  ? " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  some  old  monk  who  had  not  the  same  fancy 
that  we  moderns  entertain  '  to  lie  beneath  the  clover  sod.'  " 
"  But  how  about  the  Spanish  cloak  found  in  his  grave  1 " 
"  Oh,  that  is  an  addition  to  the  story  that  is  new  to  me.     The  cloak 
was  probably  put  on  at  Barton.     By  the  time  the  tale  gets  to  Lawton 
there  will  doubtless  be  a  toledo,  or  a  stick  of  liquorice,  to  match  the 
Spanish  cloak.     I  was  present  at  the  discovery  of  the  bones,  and  there 
was  nothing  else  found  in  situ,  I  do  assure  you." 
"  That  is  curious,"  murmured  Ella. 

"  The  whole  thing,  of  course,  is  curious,  but  not  so  extraordinary  as  to 
affect,  one  would  imagine,  the  actions  of  any  human  being ;  yet  it  has 
been  the  cause  of  Mr.  Aird's  sudden  departure.  He  thinks  the  incident 
may  disturb  little  Davey's  dreams  if  he  remains  at  the  Ultramarine.  I 
make  every  allowance  for  paternal  affection,  and  admire  it,  but  Mr.  Aird 
permits  it  to  go  too  far.  If  anything  was  to  happen  to  that  boy  it  would 
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be  the  death  of  his  father ;  so  that  the  two  lives,  as  it  were,  hang  on  a 
thread." 

"  Do  you  think  dear  little  Davey  is  very  delicate,  then  1 " 

"  I  do ;  and  when  I  look  at  the  child  I  tremble  for  the  old  man. 
However,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  '  do  not  let  us  discourage  one  another 
with  forebodings.'  As  for  me,  I  oxighfc  to  be  grateful  for  this  most  unex- 
pected pleasure  of  meeting  with  my  old  pupil.  A  part  of  my  business 
here,  as  I  learn  from  your  good  aunt,  is  to  give  you  lessons  in  drawing 
on  the  wood." 

"  Yes,  that  is  quite  right,"  observed  Miss  Birt,  looking  up  from  her 
knitting-needles ;  she  had  produced  them  from  her  pocket  on  Mr.  Fel- 
spar's appearance,  and  quietly  gone  on  working  ever  since,  leaving  the 
young  people  to  have  their  say  without  molestation.  "  His  Highness  is 
greatly  interested  in  Miss  Josceline's  progress  -with  her  pencil,  but 
feels  she  is  in  need  of  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knows  Mr. 
Felspar  is  much  too  distinguished  an  artist  to  give  drawing  lessons.  He 
therefore  hits  on  the  plan  of  having  his  portrait  taken — an  idea,  by-the- 
bye,  he  has  long  had  in  his  mind — and  inviting  Mr.  Felspar  to  Barton 
Castle  for  that  purpose,  and,  and " 

"  And  having  once  got  him  into  his  power,"  continued  Mr.  Felspar, 
taking  up  the  thread  of  the  other's  narrative,  "this  feudal  chieftain 
threatens  to  cast  the  distinguished  artist  into  the  deepest  dungeon  be- 
neath the  "castle  moat  unless  he  consents,  in  the  intervals  of  portrait 
painting,  to  become  a  drawing-master.  Alarmed  by  this  menace  the 
artist  sinks  his  pride,  and  degrades  himself  as  requested. — So  this  is  your 
first  essay  on  the  wood,  Miss  Ella,  is  it  1 "  he  added,  taking  up  the  block. 
"  The  gentleman  with  the  harp  is,  I  conclude,  King  Alfred ;  but  how 
do  you  know  he  was  left-handed  ? " 

"  He  is  playing  with  his  right  hand,  as  he  should  do,  is  he  not?  "  said 
Ella  simply. 

"  Well,  no,  not  exactly.  This  other  gentleman,  too,  is  holding  his 
goblet,  not  dexterously,  but  in  some  sinister  manner — a  tutor  is  nothing 
if  he  is  not  classical — Seriously,  dear  Miss  Josceline,  don't  you  see  that 
your  dramatis  persona:  will  be  left-handed  when  they  come  to  be  printed 
off." 

"  Dear  me,  how  foolish  of  me." 

*'  Not  at  all ;  it  is  only  because  you  are  new  to  the  work.  The  mis- 
take, however,  reflects  credit  on  you,  as  it  shows  you  do  not  much 
consult  the  looking-glass,  in  which  the  same  change  is  effected." 

"  That  is  really  very  pretty,"  exclaimed  Miss  Birt. 

"At  all  events,  it  is  a  very  polite  way  of  stating  the  indubitable 
fact  that  I  am  very  stupid,"  said  Ella.  She  was  regarding  her  left- 
handed  drawing  with  great  contempt  and  chagrin.  "  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  the  plain  truth,  Mr.  Felspar.  Of  performance  you  need  not 
speak,  for  I  know  there  is  none ;  but  is  there  any  real  promise  in  all 
this? " 
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"  It  is  very  curious,"  said  Felspar  gravely,  "  but  that  same  question 
was  put  to  me  not  long  ago  relating  to  another  young  aspirant.  It  was 
not  so  difficult,  however,  to  reply  in  that  case,  because  the  inquiry  was 
made  by  a  third  person." 

"  Pray  do  not  consider  my  feelings,  Mr.  Felspar,"  answered  Ella 
earnestly ;  "  it  will  be  kinder  to  me  to  speak  the  truth." 

"  Well,  honestly,  then,  Miss  Josceline,  you  have  considerable  talent. 
As  to  your  being  a  born  artist,  as  the  phrase  goes,  I  am  doubtful  about 
that ;  the  talent  should  have  developed  itself  earlier." 

"  Do  not  mock  me,  Mr.  Felspar.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  shall  never 
be  a  Rosa  Bonheur  or  a  Mrs.  Butler." 

Her  companion  smiled — perhaps  at  the  energy  of  her  modesty,  or  it 
might  be  at  the  j uxtaposition  of  the  names  she  mentioned;  your  artist 
has  always  his  favourites,  which  makes  the  expression  of  opinion  in  the 
layman  dangerous. 

"  You  think  me  a  fool,"  she  added,  mistaking  the  cause  of  his  amuse- 
ment, "  for  associating  myself  with  such  company  even  for  the  sake  of 
illustration.  Oh,  Mr.  Felspar,  is  there  no  hope  ?  shall  I  never  earn  my 
bread  by  my  pencil  1 " 

"  Your  bread  ?  Certainly,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  that ;  the  finest 
and  most  expensive  description  of  French  roll." 

"  There,  didn't  I  tell  you  so,  Ella  ]  "  broke  in  Miss  Birt  triumphantly. 

"  Yes ;  but  then,  dear  Aunt  Esther,  you're  not  an  art  critic ;  you're 
made  up  of  sugar  and  spice  and  all  that's  nice." 

"  Just  so,"  assented  Mr.  Felspar ;  "  whereas  art  critics  and  tutors, 
they  are  made  up  of  frogs  and  snails  and  puppy  dogs'  tails,  and  everything 
objectionable." 

"  I  didn't  mean  that,  I'm  sure,"  said  Ella  hastily. 

"  If  you  did  you  would  not  be  far  wrong.  Now  let  us  proceed  to 
business.  His  Highness  "  (here  Mr.  Felspar's  face  began  to  pucker  into 
an  indescribable  smile,  which  at  Ella's  warning  glance  became  still  more 
comic  in  its  gravity)  "  does  not  sit  till  this  afternoon,  so  we  have  a  couple 
of  hours  before  us.  In  the  first  place,  how  came  you  to  hit  upon  such  a 
novel  subject  for  illustration  as  King  Alfred  ?  " 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  your  laughing  at  the  originality  of  my  ideas,  Mr. 
Felspar,  but  the  fact  is  (and  here  you  will  laugh  still  more)  I  have  got  a 
commission ;  "  and  she  handed  him  the  publisher's  letter. 

"Come,  this  is  famous,"  said  he.  "This  all  comes  of  your  organ- 
grinder." 

"  And  Mr.  Vernon's  introduction,"  said  Ella. 

"  Quite  true,"  admitted  Felspar ;  "  that  no  doubt  assisted  you.  It 
is  not  one's  first  success  that  causes  one  to  forget  old  friends." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  successful  if  that  is  what  comes  of  it,"  re- 
turned Ella  with  a  quick  blush.  Felspar  smiled  and  sighed. 

"That  is  well  said,  Miss  Josceline.  Are  these  poems  by  Mr. — • 
What's  his  name — Fortescue — worth  anything  1  " 
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"  To  my  mind  they  are  very  good — quite  good  enough  for  their 
would-be  illustrator,  at  all  events.  But  you  can  judge  for  yourself." 

"  I  would  rather  hear  you  read  them.  Let  us  have  the  '  Alfred,'  at 
all  events." 

Without  hesitation,  but  with  a  little  nervous  tremor  of  the  voice 
that  was  not  unbecoming  to  the  subject,  Ella  read  as  follows  : — 

"  All  his  land  was  with  the  Dane, 
All  his  kingdom  from  him  ta'en 
Save  that  Isle  of  Athelney, 
Save  that  spot  whereon  he  lay ; 
Fifty  roods  of  marshy  ground, 
Set  •with  stagnant  water  round, 
He  that  should  be  king  and  lord, 
Owner  but  of  his  good  sword. 

"  Isle  of  Nobles,  well  'twas  called, 
Ditch-encircled,  wattle-wall'd, 
Never  yet  held  place  of  pride 
Nobler  than  did  there  abide; 
Never  from  the  stateliest  tower, 
Forth  look'd  king  in  leaguer'd  hour, 
With  a  thousand  at  his  hest 
Of  the  bravest  and  the  best, 
Half  so  king-like  as  did  he, 
Girt  by  that  scant  company ; 
Never  in  the  after  time 
Shall  there  stand  one  more  sublime  ; 
One  of  all  his  royal  race 
With  less  shadow  of  disgrace; 
Never  one  more  truly  king, 
(If  that  brow  do  lack  its  ring). 
Though  to  some  shall  bend  the  knee 
Nations  from  beyond  the  sea, 
Then  that  were  not  known  to  be." 

"  That  last  is  rather  awkwardly  expressed,"  observed  Felspar,  "  other- 
wise I  congratulate  Mr.  Fortescue — and  you." 

"  Monarch,  who  mad'st  war  to  cease 
But  to  be  more  great  in  peace  ; 
Statesman,  who  in  evil  age 
Gav'st  men  equal  heritage  ; 
Warrior,  first  of  all  that  race 
Gleaning  smiles  from  captive  face  ; 
Poet  of  the  dead  achieved 
(Bay  and  laurel  interleaved); 
Perfect  man  of  matchless  fate, 
Alfred,  Britons  own  '  the  Great.' 
Minstrel,  too — for,  whence  it  hung 
Reach'd  he  down  the  harp  unstrung, 
Laid  he  bow  and  bugle  by, 
Quench'd  the  king-light  in  his  eye, 
Taking  his  song-lighten'd  way 
From  that  Isle  of  Athelney, 
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Unto  where  the  Royal  Dane 
Camped  lay  with  Prince  and  thane. 
For  in  ancient  days  to  bard, 
Need  was  none  of  gold  or  sword ; 
Threaten'd  none  his  life  or  limb, 
For  his  harp  was  shield  to  him  ; 
He  that  drew  the  smile  and  tear, 
Cause  had  never  frown  to  fear ; 
Nor  unguerdon'd  sang  their  lays 
Minstrels  of  the  ancient  days. 

"  Far  he  mark'd  the  Reafen, 
Floating  o'er  their  pirate  den — 
Flag,  whose  spell  had  oft  been  proven 
By  slain  Hubba's  sisters  woven, 
"Waving  left  hand,  waving  right, 
111  or  well  as  fared  the  fight ; 
Sore  shall  now  the  coal-black  wing, 
Now,  if  e'er,  its  warning  fling ; 
Now  from  that  discordant  throat, 
Burst,  if  e'er,  a  boding  note. 
Yet,  it  droops  in  sleepy  fold 
While  the  foe  stand  in  their  hold. 

"  Spoils  he  mark'd  from  every  place, 
Which  the  traitress  sea  doth  face; 
Gold  and  silver  vessels  set, 
With  their  holy  wine  still  wet; 
But  the  priests,  they  lie  in  gore 
And  shall  bless  no  goblets  more. 
There  are  carven  clubs  from  Spain, 
But  the  scent  does  not  remain 
Of  the  peaceful  cedarn  wood — 
There  is  hair  on  them  and  blood; 
Bossed  shield  and  jaA^elin, 
(Axe  and  bare  breast  did  them  win) 
Pluck'd  from  many  a  wasted  strand  ; 
Beakers  for  the  double  hand, 
Standing  up  to  the  mid-thigh, 
Only  chiefs  might  set  down  dry — 
They  who  couch'd  their  yellow  hair. 
Round  the  feast-board  half  made  bare, 
Toying  with  their  captured  feres, 
Hewn  from  out  some  grove  of  spears ; 
Grinn'd  the  wolfshead  helm  above, 
Each  fierce  leader's  eyes  of  love  ; 
Grimly  nodded  each  their  pleasure 
Beating  to  the  mystic  measure, 
Subject,  to  the  throbbing  string, 
And  owning  in  the  bard  a  king." 

"  Well  done,  Fortescue,"  cried  Felspar.     "That  is  a  happy  touch." 

"  Guthrum,  set  amidst  his  power, 
Victors  in  their  vassal  hour, 
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Courteous  speech  and  look  could  spare 

To  him  who  brought  high  music  there  : 

'  If  thy  voice,  Sir  Minstrel,  be 

Hare  as  is  thy  minstrelsy, 

Fear  not  though  to  raise  its  tone, 

Eebel  tongue  though  thou  may'st  own.' 

SONG. 

"I  strike  my  harp  with  fetter'd  hand, 

I  sing  to  alien  ear, 
And  yet  my  song  is  sweet  to  mp, 

And  yet  my  harp  is  dear. 
My  foot  is  eet  on  native  soil, 

A  soil  that  is  not  free  ; 
My  kin  are  slain,  my  love  is  lost, 

My  harp  remains  to  me. 
The  ruin'd  home  that  shelter'd  me, 

The  burnt  and  wasted  plain, 
A  smiling  cot,  a  fertile  vale, 

I  find  in  song  again. 
And  where  I  go,  or  friend  or  foe, 

A  welcome  free  affords 
The  voice  that  sings  to  every  heart, 

The  hand  that  rules  the  chords." 

"  That  is  graceful,"  remarked  Felspar,  "  but  thin  and  feminine." 
"  That  is  just  what  Guthrum  thought,"  said  Ella,  laughing.  "  He,  too, 
must  have  been  an  art  critic." 

"  Small  and  early,  eh  ? — very  likely,"  said  Felspar. 

"  Clash  of  spear  and  targe's  ring 
Greeted  loud  the  minstrel  king ; 
Wrench'dthe  chieftain  from  its  hold 
Armlet  rough  with  massy  gold : 
'  Guerdon'd  thus,  Sir  Scald,'  he  said, 
'Sing  us  song  less  fit  for  maid 
Sick  for  love,  and  sad  by  choice," 

("  That  is  a  good  line,"  interpolated  Felspar.) 
Thus  he  sang  with  fuller  voice  : 

SONG. 

"  The  wolf  and  the  wild  dog 

Are  under  the  hill, 
The  hart's  in  the  upland, 

The  fox  in  the  ghyll ; 
There's  game  for  the  hunter 

On  mountain  and  moor, 
But  mine  be  the  forest, 

And  mine  the  wild  boar. 
His  crash  through  the  covert, 

From  sleuth-hound  to  flee  " — 
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"  I  doubt  about  the  sleuth-hound,"  interrupted  Felspar.  "  They 
didn't  hunt  boars  with  sleuth-hounds.  He  might  as  well  have  written 
pug  dog.  Never  mind,  go  on." 

"  His  crash  through  the  covert 

From  boar-hound  to  flee, 
His  roar  like  the  thunder 

Is  music  to  me ; 
The  trace  of  his  black  blood, 

And  foam  track  afar, 
More  glads  me  than  wine  cup, 

Fill'd  high  after  war  ; 
His  warm  lair  abandon'd, 

When  madden'd,  half  blind, 
He  comes  swift  as  storm-bolt, 

My  staunch  dogs  behind  ; 
I,  right  in  his  pathway, 

With  bow-string  at  strain, 
And  dart  drawn  to  stone-head, 

One  moment  remain  ; 
The  next  through  that  red  eye 

The  arrow  hath  flown, 
The  short  sword  finds  scabbard, 

The  death-mort  is  blown." 

"  That  is  much  better,"  said  Felspar.  "  There  is  vigour  in  that. 
What  did  Guthrum  say  about  it?  " 

"  From  the  wassail  brake  a  shout, 
Over  the  dark  hills  about, 
Scaring  many  an  antler 'd  deer, 
Mayhap,  in  his  dusky  lair ; 
Rousing  with  its  tumult  long 
Many  a  hero  of  that  song, 
Following  far  upon  his  way 
The  minstrel  king  to  Athelney. 
When  King  Alfred  came  again 
Guest  unto  the  royal  Dane, 
It  was  not  with  harp  or  song ; 
But  his  island  strength  among, 
In  green  Selwood  that  had  grown 
Watchful  for  that  hour  to  dawn. 
Where  the  dart  might  least  offend, 
Well  the  minstrel's  eye  had  kenn'd — 
Rampart's  low  declivity, 
Vacant  guard,  or  sheltering  tree. 
From  a  nest  made  desolate, 
The  Danish  raven  croak'd  her  hate — 
Thanks  unto  our  minstrel  king — • 
Marr'd  in  claw  and  clipp'd  in  wing." 

"  Now  confess  that  is  very  fair,  Mr.  Felspar.  I  think  I  am  to  be 
envied  for  having  such  a  poem  to  illustrate ;  and  the  rest  are  quite  as 
good." 
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"  I  think  Mr.  Fortescue  is  to  be  envied  too,"  said  Felspar  gently ; 
"  I  mean,  of  course,"  he  added,  "  in  having  so  appreciative  an  illustrator. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Birt  1 " 

"I  do  indeed,  Mr.  Felspar;  I  think  the  picture  quite  as  good  as  the 
poem." 

"  At  all  events,  Miss  Jocelyn  shall  make  it  so  before  she  has  done 
with  it,"said  Felspar  confidently.  "  And  now  let  us  set  to  work." 


he     labanw  b'    ll  Joint. 


How  fair  those  locks  where  now  the  light  wind  stirs, 

What  eyes  she  has,  and  what  a  perfect  arm  ! 
And  yet  methinks  that  little  laugh  of  hers — 

That  little  giddy  laugh  's  her  crowning  charm. 
Where'er  she  passes,  countryside  or  town, 

The  streets  make  festa,  and  the  fields  rejoice. 
Should  sorrow  come,  as  't  will,  to  cast  me  down, 

Or  Death,  as  come  he  must,  to  hush  my  voice, 
Her  laugh  would  wake  me,  just  as  now  it  thrills  me- 
That  little  giddy  laugh  wherewith  she  kills  me. 

FREDERICK  LOCKER 

(AFTER  CLEMENT  MAROT). 


THE 


CORNHILL    MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER,  1881. 


B?  JAMES  PAYN. 


CIIAPTEE    XLY. 
THE  SITTING. 

[SO  assiduously  did  Miss 
Burt  perform  her  duties 
as  chaperon  that  through- 
out the  drawing  lesson 
she  never  left  tutor  and 
pupil  to  themselves,  and 
Ella  had  consequently  no 
opportunity  of  giving 
Mr.  Felspar  any  informa- 
tion concerning  his  High- 
ness. All  that  he  knew 
about  him,  save  from 
village  rumour,  he  had 
gathered  from  a  few 
words  dropped  by  Miss 
Burt,  which  we  may  be 
sure  were  not  very  ex- 
planatory. 

It  was,  therefore,  with 
some  euriosity  that  the 
painter  received  presently  a  summons  to  his  new  patron's  presence. 
Patron,  by  the  way,  was  a  word  that  Mr.  Felspar  especially  disliked,  from 
a  certain  personal  pride  rather  than  from  that  reverence  for  their  art  which 
(some  artists  genuinely  entertain  and  which  more  pretend  to  ;  he  always 
YOL.  xuv. — NO.  2G3.  25 
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eschewed  it ;  nay,  he  was  even  in  the  habit  of  reversing  matters  and 
calling  his  patrons  clients.  Indeed,  except  so  far  as  professional  skill  was 
concerned,  his  Highness  could  hardly  have  made  a  worse  choice  of  a 
painter  to  hand  down  his  twenty  times  transmitted  features  to  posterity 
than  in  the  present  case ;  which  was  hard  upon  him,  since  his  object  in 
employing  him  was  not  wholly  a  selfish  one.  It  had,  it  is  true,  long 
been  on  his  mind  that  it  was  little  short  of  a  sacred  duty  with  him  to  be 
transferred  to  canvas ;  for  he  was  getting  on  in  years,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  ever  find  a  suitable  bride  by  means  of  whom  he 
might  be  reproduced  in  flesh  and  blood.  It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  think 
that  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  might  pass  from  the  earth  without  a  record ; 
that,  unconscious  of  his  existence  while  alive,  the  nation  should  not 
even  have  an  opportunity  of  beholding  his  counterfeit  presentment, 
suggestive  of  such  mighty  might-have-beens.  He  was  not  angry  with 
his  fellow-creatures  for  their  lack  of  recognition ;  but  it  filled  him 
with  a  certain  pathos  on  his  own  account.  What  a  strange  life  for  the 
one  survivor  of  his  race  to  die  unknown  and  unacknowledged  in  that 
obscure  corner  of  what  (had  matters  been  a  little  different)  would  have 
been  his  dominions ! 

Such  a  feeling,  of  course,  was  grotesquely  egotistic,  but  it  was  as  genuine 
as  any  mediaeval  superstition.  It  has  been  said  of  too  good  a  Catholic 
that  he  was  more  papistical  than  the  Pope ;  but  his  Highness  was,  as  it 
were,  the  best  of  Catholics  and  the  Pope  himself  as  well.  The  necessity 
of  having  his  portrait  taken  being  admitted,  and,  as  we  have  said,  a 
duty  owed  both  to  himself  and  to  posterity,  it  was  a  malicious  stroke  of 
fate  to  send  him  Michael  Felspar  for  his  portrait  painter. 

It  was  that  gentleman's  custom,  on  important  occasions  like  the 
present,  to  place  his  sitters  upon  a  platform  which  was  raised  and  lowered 
by  a  winch ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  that  elevation,  he  treated  even  the 
highest  of  them  as  though  they  were  upon  his  own  level.  He  had  under- 
taken, at  Miss  Burt's  request,  to  address  his  new  patron  as  "  Sir  " — a 
monosyllable  to  which  he  had  an  objection ;  but  she  had  fortunately  not 
suggested  that  he  should  stretch  this  to  "  his  Highness."  His  lips  would 
have  uttered  the  appellation  with  unwillingness,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
genuine  article  ;  and  he  certainly  did  not  believe  that  "  Mr.  Edward  " 
came  under  that  head.  His  own  impression  was  that  that  mysterious 
personage  had  some  connection  with  some  outside  pretender,  such  as  Don 
Carlos,  although  his  living  in  a  castle  and  being  a  man  of  wealth  rather 
militated  against  that  theory.  The  painter  had  not  much  curiosity  in 
his  composition,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  accepted  his 
present  commission  at  all  but  for  the  opportunity  it  held  out  to  him  of 
renewing  his  acquaintance  with  Ella.  He  had,  as  we  know,  a  personal 
interest  only  too  warm  and  tender  in  that  young  lady,  which  of  itself 
would  have  kept  him  at  a  distance,  rather  than  attracted  him  to  her ; 
but  he  felt  bound,  on  his  friend's  account  as  Avell  as  her  own,  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  dp  her  a  service.  Perhaps,  too,  he  had  secretly  wished 
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to  make  sure  whether  her  feelings  towards  Vernon  were  such  as  he  be- 
lieved (and  feared)  them  to  be ;  if  so,  he  had  already  satisfied,  or  rather 
convinced,  himself  upon  that  point.  The  way  in  which  she  had  spoken, 
and,  still  more,  the  way  in  which  she  had  refrained  from  speaking,  of  his 
friend,  had  corroborated  all  his  suspicions. 

The  sitting  took  place  in  the  picture  gallery,  whither,  with  the  rest 
of  the  painter's  paraphernalia,  the  platform  had  been  conveyed,  which  he 
found  his  Highness  regarding  with  a  certain  solemn  curiosity.  Perhaps 
it  reminded  him  of  the  scaffold  on  which  so  many  of  his  ancestors  and 
their  adherents  had  perished.  The  remembrance  grew  still  more  striking 
when  Mr.  Felspar  placed  a  chair  there  and  requested  his  companion  to 
take  his  seat  upon  it. 

"  Dear  me  !    On  that  ? "  said  his  Highness,  raising  his  dark  eyebrows. 

"  If  you  please,  sir.  As  I  stand  to  paint  and  you  sit,  we  shall  then 
be  on  the  same  plane." 

His  Highness  shook  his  head,  as  well  he  might,  the  idea  of  his  being 
on  the  same  plane  with  anybody  (not  in  Windsor  Castle)  being  an  ab- 
surdity. However,  he  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  was  wound  up  by  the 
winch,  during  which  process  he  looked  so  indescribably  droll  (from  horror 
at  the  liberty  taken  with  him)  that  the  operator  was  almost  suffocated 
with  suppressed  laughter.  On  the  other  hand,  when  once  at  rest,  and,  as 
it  were,  enthroned,  his  Highness  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  his 
position;  indeed  so  much  so  that  a  look  of  majestic  complacency  stole 
over  his  features,  which  the  painter  would  rather  have  died  than  have 
placed  upon  canvas.  Of  all  his  possible  ancestors  he  looked  most  like 
James  the  First  after  he  had  written  his  last  paragraph  against  tobacco, 
and  put  down  (as  he  flattered  himself)  that  noxious  narcotic  for  good 
and  all. 

It  was  Mr.  Felspar's  method  to  talk  to  his  sitters  in  a  cheery  manner, 
and,  if  possible,  to  induce  them  to  talk  to  him,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  that 
stony  stare  which  sitters  use,  and  which  renders  them  more  suitable  for 
the  sculptor  than  the  painter ;  and  this  antidote  to  stiffness  was  never 
more  necessary  than  on  the  present  occasion. 

"  I  hope  you  feel  tolerably  comfortable  up  there,"  he  said,  as  he 
arranged  the  brushes  in  his  palette  and  took  his  station  opposite  the 
canvas.  "  Some  of  my  sitters  object  to  the  platform  just  at  first;  it  has 
a  certain  formality." 

His  Highness  bowed  in  a  manner  that  was  more  than  formal;  indeed, 
stately.  To  be  compared  and  associated  with  other  "  sitters  "  was  most 
offensive  to  him ;  but  Felspar  only  perceived  that  he  was  acquiescent, 
and  proceeded  to  run  on  as  usual  in  his  pleasant  professional  way. 

"  One  of  my  clients,  indeed,  objected  to  the  platform  more  at  last  than 
at  first.  She  was  sitting  for  hands." 

"Sitting  for  hands  1 "  echoed  his  Highness,  astonishment  for  once 
overcoming  his  sense  of  dignity. 

"  Yes ;  a  model  for  hands  only.  I  wanted  a  pair  of  very  old  ones. 

25—2 
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It  was  not  very  easy  to  get ;  for,  of  course,  people  of  position  will  not  sit 
for  a  whole  afternoon  with  their  hands  before  them  for  a  fancy  subject." 

"  So  I  should  imagine,"  said  his  Highness  loftily. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  picturesque  old  hands  are  difficult  to  find  among 
the  working  classes.  In  Italy  it  is  different,  where  the  dryness  of  the 
climate  and  perhaps  the  comparative  lightness  of  the  common  articles  of 
food  induce  delicacy  of  frame ;  but  in  England  rheumatism,  and  hard 
work,  and  gross  feeding  unite  to  make  the  hand  of  labour  very  unsightly. 
It  struck  me,  however,  that  in  the  old  women's  ward  at  some  workhouse, 
I  should  find  out  of  so  great  a  number  at  least  one  hand — or  rather,  a 
pair  of  them — to  suit  my  purpose.  But  it  was  a  very  melancholy 
show  of  hands,  I  do  assure  you.  I  never  before  had  pictured  to  me  in 
so  material  a  shape  the  hard  conditions  of  human  existence  as  on  that 
occasion." 

"  Poor  things !  "  murmured  his  Highness  pitifully,  as  he  looked  at 
his  own  shapely  digits  ;  "  it  must  have  been  a  sad  sight." 

"  So  this  pompous  creature  has  a  heart  of  his  own,"  thought  Felspar, 
and  felt  that  he  had  been  committing  an  injustice. 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  exhibition  was  sad  enough.  I  chose,  however,  the 
best  I  could — an  old  woman  of  eighty — and  asked  if  she  would  sit  to 
me.  The  price  I  offered,  though  moderate  enough,  seemed  to  her  a 
Golconda,  and  if  she  could  she  would  have  jumped  at  the  offer.  The 
sight  of  that  platform  frightened  her  at  first  immensely,  but,  with  much 
persuasion  and  a  great  deal  of  physical  difficulty,  I  got  her  into  position ; 
and,  once  there,  she  sat  as  quietly  as  yourself." 

His  Highness  frowned.  Sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  his  humbler 
fellow-creatures  was  one  thing ;  to  be  compared  with  them  was  quite 
another.  He  looked  doubtfully  at  the  machine  on  which  he  sat,  as 
though  it  must  have  needed  a  good  deal  of  scrubbing,  and  perhaps  hadn't 
had  it  since  it  was  occupied  by  "  the  model  for  hands." 

"  The  old  lady  and  I  got  on  capitally,"  continued  Felspar ;  "  she  told 
me,  what  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  that  herself  and  the  other  '  elderly 
ladies,'  as  she  called  them,  were  well  treated  in  the  workhouse,  and  had 
little  to  complain  of;  in  short,  we  both  grew  very  communicative  and 
great  friends.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  was  called  out  of  the  room, 
and  had  to  talk  with  some  person  on  business  for  some  time,  and  on  my 
return  I  found  my  old  lady,  arm-chair  and  all,  upon  the  floor,  crying  out 
that  she  was  killed  and  the  platform  bewitched.  I  had  told  her  to  sit 
quiet  in  my  absence ;  but  I  suppose  that  curiosity  had  been  too  much  for 
her,  and  she  had  moved  the  chair  about  as  she  stared  at  things  till  it 
rolled  off.  I  could  never  persuade  her  to  get  up  again,  and  indeed  she 
represented  herself  as  so  much  damaged  that  I  had  to  pay  her  a  round 
sum  in  compensation.  I  hope,"  concluded  Mr.  Felspar,  with  a  significant 
smile  at  his  present  sitter,  "  that  such  an  accident  will  not  occur  again." 

His  Highness  gasped,  but  said  nothing ;  the  idea  of  his  tumbling  off 
the  platform,  chair  and  all,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  entertain. 
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The  sublime  repose  of  his  sitter  and  the  marked  character  of  his  features 
made  Mr.  Felspar's  task  a  comparatively  easy  one ;  but  the  general  effect 
of  the  picture  must  needs,  he  felt,  be  wooden,  unless  he  could  contrive 
to  elicit  some  signs  of  animation.  This  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of 
painting  strangers ;  the  artist  does  not  know  what  topic  excites  their 
interest,  and  has  to  shoot  at  a  venture  ;  he  sometimes  hits  a  tender  spot. 

"  These  are  good  pictures,  sir,"  said  Felspar,  looking  round  the 
gallery  ;  "  are  they  family  portraits  1 " 

"  They  are,"  said  his  Highness  emphatically. 

The  other  had  not  implied  a  doubt ;  though,  if  his  companion  had 
informed  him  he  was  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  he  might  possibly  (as  Vernon 
afterwards  observed)  have  asked  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship. 

"  That  lady  yonder  has  a  good  deal  of  character  in  her  face,"  said 
Felspar,  nodding  carelessly  at  one  of  the  portraits.  "  As  her  attire  puts 
it  out  of  the  question  that  she  can  be  a  very  near  relative,  I  may  say 
that  she  looks  as  if  she  had  a  will  of  her  own." 

It  so  happened  that,  beyond  what  her  face  showed,  the  lady  in  question 
had  no  character  at  all,  not  even  to  speak  of :  it  was  Miss  "Walkinshaw, 
the  mistress  of  the  Young  Pretender. 

"  She  had — a  will  of  her  own,"  assented  his  Highness. 

"  So  I  should  think,"  said  Felspar.  "  The  features  of  the  gentleman 
by  her  side  seem,  somehow,  familiar  to  me.  It  is  very  curious,  by-the- 
bye,  and  shows  the  power  of  mere  attire,  how  very  seldom  the  portrait  of 
a  person  of  another  era  does  suggest  a  likeness  to  any  living  person.  Yet 
I  could  almost  have  sworn  I  had  seen  that  man  before." 

"  It  is  the  portrait  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,"  observed  his  Highness 
loftily. 

"  Ah  !  An  historical  picture  !  Then  that  accounts  for  the  effect  it 
had  on  me.  Directly  I  set  eyes  on  it  I  felt  inclined  to  say  to  myself,  as 
one  does,  you  know,  '  I  remember  your  face,  but  if  you'd  give  me  the 
world  I  can't  remember  your  name.'  Poor  Charles  Edward  !  there  was 
a  certain  romantic  attraction  about  him  that  lasts  even  yet,  though  he 
did  his  best  to  dissipate  it.  I  suppose  the  Count  de  Chambord  has  a 
similar  gift — to  judge  by  the  devotion  of  his  adherents — of  winning  men's 
personal  attachment.  One  does  not,  of  course,  admire  his  character — 
he  must,  for  one  thing,  be  as  obstinate  as  a  mule— but  being  the  last  of 
his  ancient  race — be  so  kind  as  to  look  a  little  more  to  the  right,  sir — 
thanks — and  finding  himself  getting  on  in  years  and  childless — are  you 
sure  you  are  quite  comfortable  ?  " 

The  inquiry  was  suggested  by  a  suppressed  groan  from  his  Highness. 

"  Let  me  put  this  cushion  behind  you.  Sitters  often  complain  to  me 
of  a  certain  feeling  of  constraint — I  suppose  it's  indigestion.  I  feel  it 
myself  when  I'm  having  my  hair  cut." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  the  chair  suits  me  very  well,"  said  his  Highness. 
"  Pray  proceed." 

"  Talking  of  hair-cutting,"  continued  Felspar,  who,  naturally  a  man 
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of  few  words,  always  became  anecdotal  from  habit  when  he  had  his  brush 
in  his  hand ;  "  I  heard  a  curious  story  the  other  day  about  the  Count  de 
Chambord  from  a  French  barber.  In  1848 — of  all  the  dates  to  choose 
from  ! — the  Count  tried  to  get  up  a  little  enthusiasm  for  hereditary 
monarchy.  He  held  a  sort  of  assembly  at  Brussels  to  which  a  delegate 
of  each  trade  in  Paris  was  invited,  and  my  barber  was  one  of  them. 
I  asked  what  he  thought  of  Henri  V.,  and  he  said  Monseigneur  was 
charming.  The  reception  took  place  at  the  Count's  own  house,  it  seems, 
but  the  delegates  were  quartered  in  the  town  wherever  room  could  be 
found  for  them.  At  first  my  barber,  who  was  a  very  simple  young 
fellow,  was  overcome  by  the  presence  of  royalty ;  but  when,  after  all  was 
over,  he  saw  that  his  Majesty  addressed  a  kind  word  to  everybody,  he 
took  courage,  and  by  the  time  it  came  to  his  own  turn  to  be  spoken  to, 
he  was  quite  himself. 

"  '  I  hope,  sir,'  said  the  Count,  '  that  you  are  comfortably  located  in 
Brus&els  ? ' 

"  '  Thank  you,  Monseigneur,  pretty  well ;  but  since  you  are  so  kind 
as  to  inquire,  there  is  one  thing  amiss  that  troubles  me.  In  Paris  I  am 
accustomed  to  two  sheets  to  my  bed.  At  the  Lion  d'Or,  here,  they  only 
give  me  one.' 

"  '  Monseigneur,'  said  the  barber,  '  smiled,  as  if  it  were  a  joke,  which 
to  me  it  certainly  was  not,  but  assured  me  the  omission  should  be  rectified. 
And  I  am  bound  _to  say  that  that  night  I  had  two  sheets  to  my  bed.' 

"  I  am  glad  to  add,"  smiled  Felspar  in  conclusion,  "  that,  touched  by 
that  instance  of  royal  solicitude,  my  barber  has  remained  a  Legitimist 
ever  since." 

Not  a  muscle  moved  in  his  Highness's  face  ;  he  could  not  have  looked 
graver  if  his  companion  had  been  describing  the  execution  of  the  last 
Bourbon  by  the  guillotine. 

"  The  man  has  no  humour,"  reflected  Felspar.  "  He  looks  like  King 
Log.  What  the  deuce  shall  I  do  with  him  ?  " 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 
THE  SITTING  CONTINUED. 

I  HAVE  said  that  his  Highness's  motives  in  sending  for  Mr.  Felspar  to 
portray  his  features  were  not  wholly  selfish,  but  they  were  not  quite, 
perhaps,  so  disinterested  as  he  would  have  persuaded  himself.  As 
Yorkshiremen  frankly  confess  of  their  native  honesty,  they  were  "  a  little 
mixed."  It  is  possible  that,  so  far  as  the  picture  went,  his  Highness's  sole 
intention  was  to  benefit  posterity,  but  it  was  also  obvious  that  a  drawing- 
master  might  be,  and  was,  a  great  acquisition  to  Miss  Josceline.  Mr. 
Felspar  was  of  no  sort  of  use  in  that  capacity  to  his  present  employer. 
And  yet  there  was  a  certain  something  which  made  that  unfortunate 
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artist  tolerable  to  his  Highness,  even  when  thus  taking  Miss  Walkin- 
shaw  for  his  ancestress,  and  speaking  with  levity  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  Nay,  there  was  a  reason,  though  unacknowledged  even  to 
himself,  which  led  him  to  conciliate  his  companion ;  an  operation  easy 
enough  to  common  folks  animated  by  the  desire  to  please,  but  which 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  exercise  patronage  find  (when  that  per- 
suasive weapon  is  denied  them)  a  very  difficult  job. 

"  Of  all  the  arts,  Mr.  Felspar,  it  appears  to  me  that  painting — which 
of  course  includes  drawing — is  the  most  valuable  :  it  rescues  the  dead 
from  oblivion,  and  causes  our  ancestors  and  their  achievements  in  a 
manner  to  live  again." 

Of  course  a  sentence  like  that  is  not  hatched  in  a  hurry  nor  delivered 
at  random  ;  and,  indeed,  his  Highness  uttered  it  with  the  greatest 
deliberation  and  after  a  protracted  pause.  It  was  intended,  no  doubt,  to 
produce  an  impression,  and  it  did  produce  it.  It  was  some  time  before 
Felspar  could  reply  with  becoming  gravity  that  the  sentiments  thus 
happily  expressed  were  also  his  own.  He  should  here  have  allowed  time 
to  elapse ;  but,  not  understanding  that  his  companion  was  occupied  in 
the  composition  of  another  remark  of  similar  profundity,  he  went 
lightly  on. 

"  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  sir,  that  it  is  not  every 
one  who  regards  the  achievements  of  his  ancestors  upon  canvas  as  a 
subject  of  pleasing  contemplation.  In  a  certain  country  mansion,  for 
example,  there  used  to  hang  over  the  dining-room  mantelpiece  an 
ancestral  picture  which  gave  the  greatest  offence  to  every  living  member 
of  the  family." 

"  Then  why  didn't  they  take  it  down  1  "  inquired  his  Highness  with 
less  curiosity  than  contempt,  for  he  felt  the  coming  anecdote  to  be  an 
interruption. 

"Because  the  law  forbad  it.  The  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  had  enjoined  on  his  descendants  by  will  that  it  should  always  be 
there.  It  represented  him  in  his  shirt-sleeves  employed  in  cutting  out  a 
pair  of  something  with  a  pair  of  shears.  He  had,  in  fact,  made  his 
living  as  a  fashionable  tailor,  and,  foreseeing  that  his  progeny  would  be 
ashamed  of  the  art  by  which  he  had  risen  to  eminence,  he  hit  upon  this 
happy  corrective  of  their  pride.  If  that  picture  were  ever  taken  down, 
the  house  and  lands  were  to  be  made  over  to  the  Tailors'  Benevolent 
Association.  Imagine  the  position  of  a  would-be  county  family  with 
such  a  record  of  their  origin  always  before  the  eyes  of  their  guests." 

His  Highness  lifted  his  eyebrows,  to  signify,  perhaps,  that  he  could 
imagine  it. 

"  I  was,  however,"  continued  Mr.  Felspar,  "  the  humble  instrument 
of  getting  them  out  of  their  social  difficulty.  They  took  counsel's 
opinion ;  and  it  was  decided  that,  as  their  respected  ancestor  had  not 
precisely  indicated  how  he  was  to  hang  on  the  wall,  he  might  be  turned 
with  his  face  to  it;  and,  as  even  then  he  might  give  rise  to  inquiry,  I  was 
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employed  to  paint  a  picture  on  the  back  of  the  canvas.  As  the  choice 
of  subject  was  left  to  me,  I  gave  them  a  crusader.  When  folks  ask 
questions  about  it,  they  say,  '  That  is  the  founder  of  our  family ; '  which, 
if  not  the  literal  truth,  is  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  it."  And  Mr. 
Felspar  threw  back  his  hair  with  his  favourite  jerk  in  enjoyment  of  the 
reminiscence. 

You  may  put  a  joke  ever  so  broad  right  under  some  men's  noses 
(as  you  may  take  to  a  river  a  horse),  but  you  cannot  make  them  see  it. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  speculation,  except  that  it  might  lead  to 
metaphysics,  to  inquire  what  it  looks  like  to  them. 

In  acknowledgment  of  this  lively  little  contribution  to  the  history  of 
county  families  his  Highness  only  bowed  his  head. 

"  Your  particular  branch  of  your  profession,  Mr.  Felspar,  doubtless 
brings  you  a  good  deal  into  connection  with  human  nature ;  but  there 
are  other  branches  which  I  suppose  may  be  cultivated  in — ahem  ! — • 
comparative  seclusion." 

"  Doubtless.  Indeed,  the  greatest  works  of  which  my  art  can  boast 
have  been  produced  under  such  circumstances." 

"  I  was  not,  however,  thinking  so  much  of  the  art  as  of  the  artist," 
observed  his  Highness  thoughtfully.  "  I  was  wondering  whether  a 
certain  excellence  could  not  be  attained  without  studying  in  the  schools 
— or — or — in  fact  being  brought  into  connection  with  the  outside  world 
at  all." 

"  Very  possibly,  though  it  would  be  working  under  a  considerable 
disadvantage  ;  and  in  the  case  of  one  who  takes  up  painting  as  his  profes- 
sion his  income  will  not  come  to  him ;  he  must  go  out  to  look  for  it." 

"  That  would  be  quite  unnecessary,"  remarked  his  Highness  em- 
phatically, "  in  the  case  I  have  in  my  mind." 

"  You  are  interested  in  some  amateur,  I  conclude.  Well,  of  course, 
you  will  use  your  own  judgment ;  but  in  my  opinion  a  young  fellow  is 
always  better — a  better  painter  as  well  as  a  better  everything  else — for 
seeing  the  world.  The  temptations  of  an  artist's  career  are  much 

exaggerated ;  they  do  not  arise " 

"  There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  them  in  connection  with  this  matter," 
broke  in  his  Highness  with  some  curtness.  "  The  fact  is,  the  case  I  had  in 
my  mind  was  that  of  a  young  lady ;  I  suppose  she  would  paint  flowers 
and  things  1 " 

"  Well,  no,"  said  Felspar,  smiling ;  "  I  cannot  say  that  the  gentler 
sex  who  paint — that  is,  who  paint  pictures — particularly  affect  flowers. 
Miss  Josceline  for  example,  as  I  believe  you  are  aware,  has  a  special  turn 
for  figure  drawing. — Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  look  up  a  little  1 " 

For  his  Highness's  eyes  had  drooped,  and  were  fixed  upon  his  feet. 
He  looked  up,  but  not  at  his  interlocutor,  whose  glance,  indeed,  with  a 
strange  forgetfulness  of  the  purpose  of  their  companionship,  he  seemed 
studiously  to  avoid. 

"  Have  you  known  Miss  Josceline  long  1 " 
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"  N"o ;  indeed  only  a  few  weeks ;  but  circumstances  have  rather 
thrown  us  together.  Life  at  the  Ultramarine  is  very  social,  and  until 
her  father's  death  we  met  pretty  frequently." 

"  She  made  a  favourable  impression  on  you,  doubtless]  " 

As  his  Highness  spoke  his  dusky  cheek  glowed  with  colour,  which 
was  reflected  on  that  of  his  companion. 

"  It  is  impossible  it  could  be  otherwise,"  answered  Felspar  gravely. 
"  Her  gentleness  and  modesty  won  their  way  to  every  heart." 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,"  returned  the  other,  in  a  voice  that  for  him 
was  very  soft  and  low. 

"  Her  beauty,  sir,  is  the  least  of  her  attractions,"  answered  Felspar, 
the  scarlet  in  his  cheek  growing  still  more  pronounced.  There  was  an 
indignation  in  his  tone  which  the  other  did  not  notice,  so  wrapped  he 
appeared  to  be  in  his  own  reflections. 

"  Her  father,  though  of  high  birth,  was  not  quite — exactly  what  we 
could  have  wished,  was  he  1 " 

"  "Well,  sir,  he  is  dead,  so  that  we  will  not  discuss  his  frailties  ;  but  in 
my  opinion  he  was  certainly  not  worthy  of  such  a  daughter." 

"  Just  so ;  that  is  what  I  have  heard,"  continued  his  Highness.  "  It 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  happy  release." 

"  She  does  not  think  so,"  answered  Felspar,  very  busy  with  his  brush 
and  speaking  with  some  vehemence.  "  It  can  scarcely  be  considered  a 
fortunate  circumstance  for  her  that  she  has  become  orphaned  and  almost 
friendless,  dependent  (for  the  present  at  least)  upon  charity." 

"  Sir  !  "  exclaimed  his  Highness,  with  a  flash  of  anger  from  his  dark 
eyes. 

"I  was  wrong,  I  confess,  to  use  such  a  term,"  admitted  Felspar.  "  I 
should  have  said  dependent  upon  the  hospitality,  however  generous,  of  a 
stranger.  Such  a  position,  I  think,  does  not  afford  much  ground  for 
congratulation." 

"  That  is  true,"  mused  the  other.  "  I  trust,  however,  that  she  feels 
no  sense  of  dependence  here  ;  it  has  been  my  particular  desire  to  do  away 
with  that." 

"  Miss  Josceline  spoke  of  your  consideration  for  her  in  the  most 
grateful  terms,"  said  Felspar  gently.  The  other's  evident  genuineness  of 
feeling  had  touched  him. 

"  You  alluded  to  her  as  being  friendless,"  continued  his  Highness 
after  a  long  pause,  "  as  if  with  some  particular  reservation." 

"  What  I  meant  to  imply  was,"  said  Felspar,  "  that  for  a  young  lady 
in  her  position  in  life  she  was  almost  alone  in  the  world.  She  has  friends 
— fast  friends,  I  hope — though  they  are  few  in  number." 

"  Just  so  ;  and  only  one  relation,  who  knows  nothing  about  her.  I 
am  putting  these  questions  to  you,  Mr.  Felspar,  as  you  may  be  very 
sure,  only  for  the  young  lady's  good.  In  the — the  arrangements  which  I 
may  be  able  to  make  for  her  future  benefit,  I  must  be  guided  by  facts  ; 
and,  you  see,  I  am  not  in  possession  of  them.  I  may  take  it  for  granted, 

25—& 
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for  example — may  1 1 — that  she  has  no  sort  of  attachment  or  engage- 
ment?" 

"  Have  you  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind,  sir  1  "  said  Felspar 
quickly. 

"  Well,  a  hint  has  been  dropped.     There  was  a  Mr.  Aird,  it  seems." 

"  That  is  preposterous  ! "  exclaimed  Felspar.  "  The  idea,  you  must 
permit  me  to  say,  is  most  offensive.  Mr.  Aird  is  an  excellent  fellow,  a 
true  gentleman,  and,  I  happen  to  know,  would  shrink  from  such  a  sug- 
gestion. He  is  old  enough  to  be  Miss  Josceline's  father." 

His  Highness's  dusky  face  began  to  glow  again. 

"  There  were  circumstances,  as  I  understood,  which  made  such  a  match 
unbecoming,"  he  murmured  slowly.  "A  great  inequality  of  birth,  for 
instance." 

"Yes,  indeed;  nearly  half  a  century." 

"I  was  speaking  more  particularly  of  blood,"  observed  the  other 
coldly.  "  However,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  assured  that  the  report  is  mere 
gossip.  We  shall  now  know  how  to  proceed." 

"  I  thought  from  the  arrangement  you  made  with  me  respecting  her 
studies,"  observed  Mr.  Felspar,  pausing  in  his  work  and  regarding  his 
companion  very  fixedly,  "  that  you  were  already  in  possession  of  Miss 
Josceline's  views." 

"  I  have  heard  from  her  aunt,  Miss  Burt,  that  it  is  her  romantic 
intention  to  earn  her  living  by  her  pencil.  It  was  in  fact  her  case — 
under  the  guise  of  a  supposititious  one — that  I  have  just  been  putting  to 
you." 

"I  understand,"  answered  Felspar  thoughtfully,  and  in  a  gentler 
tone.  "  My  replies  to  your  questions,  it  is  true,  were  not  very  encourag- 
ing ;  but  to  some  minds  a  dinner  of  herbs,  you  know  under  certain  con- 
ditions, is  more  grateful  than  the  stalled  ox." 

"  I  hope  Miss  Josceline  will  never  be  reduced  to  the  former  alterna- 
tive," observed  his  Highness,  knitting  his  brows.  One  would  have 
thought  that  Mr.  Felspar  had  pictured  her  with  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  raw 
onion. 

"  I  hope  so,  too,"  said  Felspar,  far  from  displeased  at  the  other's 
indignation.  He  was  now  persuaded — and  the  conviction  gave  him  great 
comfort — that  this  stately  personage,  probably  for  Miss  Burt's  sake  rather 
than  her  own,  was  about  to  place  himself,  as  respected  Miss  Josceline,  in 
loco  parentis. 

His  good  humour  seemed  to  communicate  itself  to  his  companion,  over 
whose  features  for  the  first  time  stole  a  gracious  complacency. 

The  artist  began  to  entertain  hopes  that  his  sitter  would  not  be  a  lay 
figure  after  all. 

"  These  are  beautiful  flowers,"  he  said  presently,  pointing  to  some  rich 
spoils  from  the  conservatory  with  which  Miss  Burt  had  adorned  the  room 
that  morning  to  grace  his  Highness's  "  sitting." 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  vastly  fond  of  them.     They  seem  to  me  to  speak  a  Ian- 
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guage,  nay,  to  possess  a  sort  of  silent  music,  of  their  own  ;  their  fra- 
grance and  their  colour  harmonise  together  like  the  voice  and  the  instru- 
ment." 

"What  was  it  that  had  suddenly  made  his  Highness  not  only  so 
gracious,  but  also  so  poetical  ?  Mr.  Felspar  looked  at  him  with  bewilder- 
ment. 

"  Yes ;  flowers,  as  you  say,  have  a  sort  of  speech,  though  not  always. 
I  remember  an  instance  of  their  being  unfortunately  dumb — your  expres- 
sion is  all  I  could  wish,  but  be  so  good  as  not  to  hold  your  head  quite  so 
high — I  call  it  the  story  of  the  fatal  bouquet.  A  very  old  gentleman . 
was  sitting  one  evening  by  a  winter  fire  with  a  very  old  lady ;  she  had 
been  giving  a  party  and  he  was  a  lingering  guest.  They  had  known  one 
another  all  their  lives. 

"  '  Ah  ! '  said  he  ;  '  how  pleasant  it  is  to  be  alone  with  you,  Lilian  ! ' 

"  '  I  like  nothing  so  much,  George,'  she  answered  quietly. 

"  *  Then  why  did  you  not  marry  me  1 ' 

"  A  flush  stole  over  the  old  lady's  grey  and  wrinkled  face. 

"  '  Because  you  never  asked  me,'  she  answered  simply. 

"  '  Nay,  but  I  did  ! '  he  exclaimed ;  '  I  asked  you  forty  years  ago  in  this 
very  room  at  your  mother's  birthday  ball.' 

"  She  shook  her  head  very  sadly.     '  Never,  George.' 

" '  Not  by  words ;  I  am  too  shy  for  that.  Did  I  not  give  you  a 
bouquet  ? ' 

"  '  Yes.' 

"  '  Well ;  I  should  have  hoped  the  flowers  might  have  spoken  for  me  ; 
but  I  gave  you  a  letter.' 

"  '  A  letter  ! ' 

"  '  Yes ;  it  was  wrapped  up  in  the  bouquet.  I  told  you  in  it  how  I 
loved  you ;  how,  even  if  you  refused  my  hand,  I  could  not  bear  to  be 
separated  from  you.  If  I  were  denied  your  love,  I  still  wished  to  retain 
your  friendship.  "  Therefore,"  said  I, "  if  your  answer  is  'No,' say  nothing; 
I  shall  understand  silence,  and  bow  to  your  decision ;  and  then  we  can 
meet  together  as  we  always  have  done,  and  you  shall  never  be  annoyed 
with  importunities." ' 

"  '  I  never  got  that  letter,  George,'  answered  the  old  lady ;  '  there 
must  have  been  some  dreadful  mistake.  But  I  have  kept  the  bouquet.' 

'"  What !  all  these  years? ' 

"  She  went  to  her  desk  and  fetched  it.  It  was  a  mere  collection  of 
dead  sprigs  such  as  one  sees  in  an  herbarium;  the  stalks  were  in  a  gilt 
handle,  and  the  letter,  of  the  existence  of  which  she  had  never  dreamt, 
was  wrapped  around  them. 

"  Imagine,"  said  Felspar,  pathetically,  "  how  these  two  old  people  must 
have  looked  at  one  another  !  "  Then  with  a  smile  he  added,  "  The  moral  is, 
I  suppose,  that  in  putting  billets  doux  into  bouquets,  one  shouldn't  put 
them  into  the  handles." 

"  Nay,"  said  his  Highness,  whom  this  anecdote  seemed  to  interest  as 
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none  of  the  others  in  his  companion's  repertoire  had  done ;  "  the  moral 
seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  should  have  spoken  for  himself." 

"  And  not  have  waited  five-and-forty  years  to  do  it  ? "  laughed  the 
other. 

"  Just  so.  In  love  affiurs  there  should  be  as  little  delay  as  possible," 
said  his  Highness.  "  And  now,  Mr.  Felspar,  I  think  we  will  adjourn 
the  sitting." 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 
TABLE-TALK. 

As  Ella  was  getting  ready  for  dinner  that  day,  Aunt  Esther  dropped  in 
as  usual.  She  had  little  time,  except  in  the  evening,  to  be  with  her 
niece ;  for  the  household  at  Barton  was  large,  and  she  "  looked  into 
everything  "  herself,  and  never  omitted  a  duty. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  glad  to  say  his  Highness  has  quite  taken  to 
Mr.  Felspar.  I  confess  that  I  am  agreeably  disappointed,  for  I  was 
afraid  they  would  not  be  very  congenial." 

"  I  was  afraid  of  that,  too ;  Mr.  Felspar  is  so  natural,"  said  Ella 
naively.  "  Did  you  tell  him  beforehand  all  about — "  she  could  not  even 
yet  prevent  a  little  hesitation  in  giving  her  host  his  title — "all  about  his 
Highness  1 " 

"  No ;  I  thought  it  better  not ;  I  only  hinted  at  it,  as  in  your  case." 

"  He  would  think  it  so  droll,"  mused  Ella. 

Aunt  Esther  looked  very  grave ;  the  subject  was  one  in  which  she 
not  only  saw  no  joke  herself,  but  very  much  disapproved  of  others  seeing 
it.  "  Well,  at  all  events  he  seems  to  have  behaved  himself  very  be- 
comingly, and  his  Highness  seems  very  pleased  with  him." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  so  I " 

"  No.  But  I  know  it,  because  Mr.  Heyton  has  been  abusing  Mr. 
Felspar,  which  is  a  sure  sign  his  patron  likes  him.  He  is  jealous  of 
everybody  who  wins  his  regard." 

"  I  hope  he  is  not  jealous  of  me,"  said  Ella  smiling.  She  was  in 
better  spirits  than  she  had  been  since  her  father's  death,  partly  from 
having  met  her  old  friend  again,  and  partly  from  the  hopes  he  had  given 
her  of  success  in  her  future  calling ;  and,  indeed,  the  result  of  his  first 
lesson  had  been  very  satisfactory. 

"No;  Mr.  Heyton  is  not  jealous  of  you  at  present,"  said  Aunt 
Esther  thoughtfully. 

"  Perhaps  he  thinks  he  has  no  reason  to  be,"  observed  Ella ;  "  that 
his  patron  has  not  '  taken  to  me '  as  you  say  he  has  to  Mr.  Felspar." 

Aunt  Esther  shook  her  head  with  a  certain  mysterious  significance, 
'and  changed  the  subject. 

"  Our  little  dinner  party  is  increasing,"  she  said.  "  Of  course  Mr. 
Felspar  dines  with  us,  and  his  Highness  has  again  announced  his  inten- 
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tion  of  doing  so."     From  the  tone  in  which  she  stated  it,  the  latter  fact 
was  evidently  of  great  importance  in  Aunt  Esther's  eyes. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Ella ;  "  only  it's  a  pity  I  have  no  diamonds  to 
wear  in  honour  of  such  occasions." 

"  He  likes  flowers  better  than  anything,"  replied  Aunt  Esther  with 
simplicity.  "  Here  is  another  camellia  for  yoiir  hair,  my  dear." 

Ella  could  hardly  suppress  a  smile  at  the  gravity  of  demeanour  with 
which  Aunt  Esther  fixed  it. 

It  was  rather  curious  to  remark  at  dinner  that  Mr.  Felspar,  ordi- 
narily so  taciturn,  and  also  the  latest  guest,  was  the  most  talkative  of  the 
company;  but  Ella  guessed,  and  guessed  perhaps  rightly,  the  reason. 
The  stately  way  in  which  the  repast  was  conducted,  and  the  deference 
paid  to  the  host  (especially  in  the  matter  of  his  being  helped  before  the 
ladies),  somewhat  jarred  upon  the  artist's  feelings,  and  caused  him  in  a 
manner  to  assert  his  independence.  He  even  made  a  point  (in  which, 
however,  he  had  perhaps  another  reason)  of  continuing  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Heyton,  which  had  been  begun  before  they  sat  down  to  table. 

"  I  should  like,"  he  said,  "  to  know  who  told  you  that  story  about 
the  Spanish  Cloak  found  with  the  Skeleton  at  the  Ultramarine" 

"  Well )  I  heard  it  on  pretty  good  authority,"  said  the  other  stiffly. 
"  It  must  have  been  very  good   authority  if  the   statement   is  to 
counterbalance  mine,"  observed  Felspar,  "  since  I  was  present  when  the 
bones  were  found,  and  there  was  no  cloak." 

"  I  heard  the  story,  though  it  is  true  at  secondhand,  from  one  of  the 
servants  at  the  hotel,"  said  Mr.  Heyton.  "  One  would  have  thought  she 
ought  to  know." 

The  remark  was  a  rude  one  ;  but  the  tone  in  which  it  was  delivered 
was  studiously  polite  and  gentle,  and,  as  often  happened,  did  not  reach 
his  Highness's  ear. 

Ella  heard  it,  however,  with  great  satisfaction  ;  she  remembered  that 
she  had  confided  to  Mrs.  Wallace  about  little  Davey's  fright,  and  the 
apparition  which  she  herself  had  imagined  she  had  witnessed,  and  doubt- 
less that  lady  had  indiscreetly  repeated  the  matter  to  one  of  the  servants. 
So,  allowing  for  the  exaggeration  of  tradition,  half  the  structure  of  her 
supernatural  experience  was  at  once  swept  away. 

"  Foolish  as  such  stories  are,"  continued  Felspar,  "•  they  have  often 
an  influence  upon  people's  actions ;  as  I  was  telling  Miss  Josceline,  a 
common  friend  of  ours  has  been  actually  frightened  away  from  Walling- 
ton  Bay  by  the  discovery  of  the  handful  of  bones." 

"  But  it  was  upon  poor  little  Davey's  account,  and  not  on  his  own, 
that  he  was  frightened,"  observed  Ella. 

"  I  envy  this  gentleman  his  champion,"  said  his  Highness  gravely. 
"  Who  was  he  1 " 

"  It  was  a  Mr.  Aird,  sir,"  explained  Ella ;  "  the  father  of  the  child 
of  whom  we  were  speaking  the  other  day ;  a  most  charming  little  fellow, 
ia  he  not,  Mr.  Felspar  ] " 
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"  Delightful.  There  was  a  new  arrival  the  other  day  at  the  hotel 
whom  Davey  had  caught  sight  of,  and  we  asked  him  what  he  was  like. 
He  said  he  had  white  hair  and  bay  legs.  He  had  heard  the  window 
of  the  salle-a-manger  called  indifferently  a  bay  and  a  bow,  and  naturally 
supposed  the  terms  to  be  synonymous." 

The  ladies  laughed ;  but  his  Highness  maintained  a  majestic  de- 
meanour, as  he  always  did  during  the  recital  of  anything  humorous,  and 
Mr.  Heyton  looked  at  him  in  sympathetic  contempt  of  such  frivolity. 

"  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear,  Miss  Josceline,"  continued  Mr.  Felspar, 
"  that  there  was  quite  a  little  breeze  between  the  good  Professor  and 
Mr.  Aird  the  other  day.  Mrs.  Armitage  was  indisposed,  and  did  not 
dine  at  the  table  d'hote,  and,  taking  advantage  of  her  absence,  her  husband 
had  a  bottle  of  champagne  all  to  himself,  which  made  him  didactic.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  '  Instinct,'  and  the  Professor  grew  not  only 
eloquent  in  its  favour,  but  rather  oppressive.  '  After  all,'  he  said, 
'  who  can  define  Reason  ? '  Then  he  looked  round  as  if  inquiring  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Universe,  '  What  is  Reason  ?  Who  can  define  Reason  ? ' " 

"  '  Advertise,'  said  Mr.  Aird ;  '  that  is  the  only  method  of  getting  at 
these  important  facts.' " 

"  The  poor  Professor  !  "  exclaimed  Ella.  "  If  you  knew  what  a  gentle, 
kind,  old  man  he  is,  you  would  feel  sorry  for  him,  Aunt  Esther." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  addressed  Miss  Burt  as  her  aunt 
in  Mr.  Heyton's  presence  ;  but,  as  she  knew  he  was  aware  of  their  rela- 
tionship, she  thought  it  better  to  make  no  further  show  of  concealment  of 
it ;  moreover,  Mr.  Felspar,  who  knew  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  might 
have  alluded  to  it  at  any  moment.  She  was  sorry  to  observe,  however, 
that  Miss  Burt  looked  very  uncomfortable  at  being  thus  familiarly 
appealed  to,  and  that  the  secretary  was  obviously  enjoying  her 
embarrassment. 

"  The  champagne  that  excited  your  friend  so  much,  Mr.  Felspar," 
observed  the  latter  presently,  "  was  scarcely  so  good  as  what  you  are 
drinking  now,  I  reckon." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  returned  Felspar,  carelessly.  "  Like  most  people, 
I  know  good  wine  from  bad  ;  but  not  good  wine  from  very  good." 

"  I  suppose  the  gentlemen  of  your  calling  have  not  many  opportu- 
nities of  recognising  that  nice  distinction.  Now  this  is  the  very  best  Brut." 

"  Brute,  indeed  ! "  murmured  Miss  Burt,  under  her  breath. 

And  Ella  turned  crimson. 

Felspar,  taking  all  this  in  at  a  glance,  threw  back  his  hair  (looking 
more  like  an  angel  on  a  gargoyle  than  ever),  and,  in  tones  even  more 
mellifluous  than  his  antagonist,  replied  :  "  I  will  take  your  word  for  it, 
Mr.  Heyton ;  and,  indeed,  the  wine  seems  very  dry.  It  is  more  whole- 
some so,  no  doubt ;  but  I  continue  to  think  it  an  affectation  to  pronounce 
it  more  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Two  very  rich  men  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  I  am  happy  to  say  suffered  from  gout,  were  dining  together  at  their 
club.  They  had  ordered,  as  usual,  a  bottle  of  the  best  Brut  champagne — 
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only  one  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  it,  &c.,  &c. — and  even  that  they  drank  in 
fear  and  trembling. 

"  '  I  don't  think  I  have  tasted  anything  like  this  for  years,'  said  one. 

"  '  It  is  delicious  ! '  concurred  the  other.  '  Don't  you  think  we  might 
order — eh  1 — just  another  pint  1 ' 

"  '  Well,  being  Brut,  it  can't  hurt  us,  can  it  ? ' 

"  They  both  knew  that  it  could ;  but  it  was  ordered. 

"  Then  the  wine  steward  came,  with  a  grave  face. 

'"I  am  very  sorry,  gentlemen ;  but  there  has  been  a  slight  mistake. 
The  champagne  you  have  been  drinking  was  not  exactly  sweet  and  per- 
fectly sound  ;  but  scarcely  Brut — it  was  Perrier  Jouet's  third  quality,  at 
30s.  a  dozen.' " 

Ella  laughed  aloud ;  Aunt  Esther  echoed  her  mirth,  not  that  she 
quite  understood  the  point  of  the  story,  but  because  she  perceived  the 
secretary  had  somehow  got  the  worst  of  it;  and  even  his  Highness  con- 
descended to  smile. 

"  Your  friends  must  have  been  singularly  lacking  in  observation," 
observed  the  secretary — a  remark  the  feebleness  of  which  evinced  his 
chagrin. 

"  Nay,  not  so ;  it  was  simply  that  they  preferred,  like  every  one  else, 
the  sweet  to  the  bitter.  As  to  observation,  very  few  people  have  any  to 
be  called  such.  A  great  oculist  told  me  that  a  patient  once  came  to  him 
for  a  weakness  of  his  right  eye.  He  was  not  a  young  man,  but  still  not 
so  old  that  age  could  have  affected  his  eyesight. 

"  '  I  think,'  he  said,  'the  failure  of  my  vision  must  come  from  a  bad 
habit  I  have  of  reading  in  bed.' 

"  The  oculist  examined  him  carefully,  and  agreed  that  it  was  so. 

"  '  You  must  not  do  any  night  work,'  he  said.  Then  he  added  care- 
lessly, '  Do  you  never  find  anything  wrong  with  the  left  eye  1 ' 

"  '  None,'  replied  the  patient ;  '  my  left  eye  is  quite  strong.' 

" '  Well ;  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  because  it  will  make  you  more 
careful,  that  you  never  saw  with  your  left  eye  in  your  life.  There  is 
a  malformation  at  the  back  of  it.' 

"  '  Impossible  ! ' 

"  '  Close  your  right  eye.' 

"  There  was  darkness.  The  patient  had  been  blind  with  his  left  eye 
all  his  life,  and  never  discovered  it." 

"  Then  he  never  could  have  winked,"  sneered  Mr.  Heyton. 

"  Your  remark,  my  dear  sir,  proves  how  deficient  you  are  in  obser- 
vation yourself,"  observed  Felspar,  smiling  ;  "  otherwise  you  would  have 
remarked  that  nine  people  out  of  ten  who  indulge  in  that  reprehensible 
practice  wink  with  the  left  eye." 

Mr.  Heyton's  rejoinder  was  only  a  smile  of  contempt — a  weapon 
which,  like  the  half  of  a  pair  of  shears,  is  not  of  itself  very  effective,  but 
demands  that  some  one  else  should  be  sympathetically  scornful.  The 
secretary,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  own  himself  vanquished,  even  in 
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anecdote;  but  at  once  began  to  descant  (very  much  apropos  des  bottes, 
as  it  seemed)  upon  a  curious  Anglo-French  marriage  case  that  had  that 
clay  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  An  Englishman  had,  in  his  own  coun- 
try, married  a  young  Frenchwoman  of  twenty-two,  against  the  consent 
of  her  parents.  By  the  French  law,  though,  of  course,  not  by  the 
English,  their  consent  is  necessary  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five,  when  the 
bride  may  "denounce"  them,  as  it  is  termed,  and  take  her  own  way. 
The  marriage  was  therefore  pronounced  by  the  French  courts  illegal. 
With  some  humour  Mr.  Heyton  pointed  out  how  it  was  therefore 
possible,  even  in  these  days,  for  a  man  to  have  a  lawful  wife  in  England 
and  another  in  France,  which  (for  those  who  were  sticklers  for  formality) 
must  be  very  convenient. 

To  judge  by  the  narrator's  countenance — which  throughout  had 
sought  that  of  his  patron — he  had  not  reckoned,  as  regards  the  success 
of  his  story,  without  his  host.  Yet  all  that  it  drew  from  his  Highness 
was  a  frigid  bow  of  acknowledgment. 

"  The  news  from  France,"  he  said,  "  had  to  my  mind  to-day  a  far 
more  interesting  item  in  the  decease  of  the  Marquis  dn  Yal-Dieu,  the 
last  of  the  body-guard  of  Charles  X.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  in  a  manner  the  most  becoming  conceivable  for  one  of  his  rank 
and  lineage — from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism,  as  he  was  stooping  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  the  Countess  Dowager  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne." 

And,  as  if  affected  beyond  measure  by  this  romantic  incident,  his 
Highness  rose  with  even  greater  dignity  than  usual,  and  retired  to  hi.s 
private  apartments. 


CHAPTEE  XLVIII. 
MR.  HEYTON  SHOWS  HIS  HAND. 

AUNT  ESTHER  and  Ella  had  some  conversation  that  evening  in  private,  as 
before,  upon  what  had  taken  place  at  the  dinner  table ;  and  the  latter 
remarked  upon  the  ill-will  evinced  by  the  secretary  towards  Mr.  Felspar. 

"It  is  as  I  told  you,"  was  the  other's  quiet  reply;  "  Mr.  Heyton 
will  have  no  one  near  the  throne  but  himself.  That  his  Highness  likes 
your  friend  is  a  good  reason  why  the  secretary  should  hate  him  ;  and  he 
has  always  a  difficulty  in  concealing  his  hate." 

To  this  Ella  answered  nothing.  She  thought  there  must  be  some 
more  particular  reason  for  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Heyton's  spleen ;  but 
she  was  unwilling  to  provoke  her  relative  to  speak  upon  the  topic. 

"  What  astonishes  me  is  that  so  clever  a  man  as  you  tell  me  (and 
I  do  not  doubt  it)  Mr.  Heyton  is,  should  make  such  blunders.  He 
must  know  that,  as  a  raconteur,  Mr.  Felspar  is  his  superior ;  yet  he 
attempted  to  rival  him  in  his  own  line.  Why  on  earth  should  he  have 
brought  in  that  French  marriage  story  by  the  head  and  shoulders  1 " 

11  Oh !  you  noticed  its  inappropriateness,  did  you  1     Well,  he  had 
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meant  to  tell  it  on  the  first  opportunity,  but  none  occurred.  As  to  why 
he  told  it  at  all,  I  think  I  know ;  for  in  everything  he  does  he  has  an 
object." 

"  And  a  bad  one  ? "  put  in  Ella  slily. 

"  Of  course,  a  bad  one,"  assented  Aunt  Esther  simply.  "  In  this 
case  he  wished  to  evoke  the  expression  of  some  levity  of  principle  from 
a  certain  person,  in  order  that  you  might  be  disgusted  with  him." 

"  Why,  he  must  be  a  perfect  Jesuit !  " 

"  He  is  a  deal  worse  than  that,  my  dear." 

The  statement  tripped  so  nai'vely  from  Aunt  Esther's  tongue  that 
Ella  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  But,  my  dear  aunt,  why  should  Mr.  Heyton  want  me  to  be  dis- 
gusted with  an  old  friend  like  Mr.  Felspar  1  " 

"  It  was  not  Mr.  Felspar  he  had  in  his  mind ;  but  that  is  no  matter," 
added  Miss  Burt  confusedly,  "  and  especially  since  it  seems  he  has  failed 
in  his  object." 

However  quietly  the  wheel  of  life  ordinarily  moved  at  Barton  Castle, 
it  was  certainly  just  now  not  without  excitement  in  the  way  of  anta- 
gonism. Not  only  did  Miss  Burt  never  cease  to  deliver  her  testimony 
against  the  secretary,  and  the  secretary  to  exhibit  his  jealousy  against 
Mr.  Felspar,  but  the'  latter  himself  appeared  to  be  somewhat  imbued 
with  the  notion  of  partisanship,  and  whenever,  in  these  rapier  passes  he 
was  accustomed  to  exchange  with  Mr.  Heyton,  he  could  poke  that  gentle- 
man in  a  tender  spot,  he  did  so.  Indeed,  if  it  was  not  made  plain  to 
his  Highness,  on  Mr.  Felspar's  showing,  that  the  secretary  was  a  hum- 
bug, it  was  from  no  fault  of  the  exhibitor.  But  upon  this  point  his 
Highness  was  not  to  be  moved,  or  even  touched.  That  his  own  secretary 
should  not  be  genuine  in  his  protestations  of  respect  and  reverence  for 
himself  and  his  position,  was  in  fact  inconceivable  to  him ;  and  this 
confidence  in  his  personal  dignity  extended  to  his  opinions,  which,  not- 
withstanding their  peculiarity,  he  could  not  imagine  were  open  to 
ridicule,  and  far  less  a  temptation  to  it.  In  this  respect,  however,  his 
obtuseness  sometimes  scored  for  Mr.  Felspar  as  much  as  for  his  enemy. 
On  one  occasion,  for  example,  when  the  secretary  had  introduced  the 
subject  of  the  martyrdom  of  that  admirable  sovereign  Charles  I.,  the 
artist  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  remark  that  not  only  from  the 
natural  depravity  of  human  nature  there  were  two  opinions  about  that 
historical  event,  but  to  instance  the  case  of  the  Wilsons  of  Plymouth, 
the  female  members  of  which  family  Northcote  describes  as  "going 
about  with  their  fans  out,  prim  and  puifed  with  pride,"  because  they 
were  the  lineal  descendants  of  Bradshaw  the  regicide. 

"  I  never  heard  of  anything  more  blasphemous,"  observed  the  secretary 
with  a  side  glance  at  his  patron,  who,  indeed,  looked  displeased  enough. 
"  At  the  same  time,"  continued  Felspar  drily,  "  it  is  only  right  to  add 
that  it  was  the  local  belief  that  all  who  belonged  to  the  family  in  question 
perished  from  bleeding  at  the  nose." 
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"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  his  Highness  with  a  sigh  of  relief ;  "  if  there  was  a 
judgment  which  pursued  such  wretches,  nothing  more  need  be  said  against 
them." 

And  Mr.  Felspar  was  once  more  readmitted  into  favour. 

So  well  content,  indeed,  was  the  tenant  of  the  Castle  with  its  latest 
guest  that,  after  the  portrait  was  finished,  the  artist  was  pressed  to  prolong 
his  stay,  which,  notwithstanding  the  enmity  of  Mr.  Heyton,  he  would 
have  been  very  willing  to  do — but  that  he  dared  not.  Never  even  in 
thought  had  he  done  disloyalty  to  his  friend ;  but  further  familiarity  with 
Ella,  now  that  he  had  imparted  to  her  the  instruction  of  which  she  had 
stood  in  need,  he  felt  would  try  him  beyond  his  powers  of  resisting  tempt- 
ation. As  her  tutor  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  maintain  intimate 
relations  with  her  without  revealing  his  secret ;  but  merely  as  a  friend 
the  situation  would  be  too  perilous.  He  felt  it  in  a  thousand  ways,  but 
chiefly  from  the  pain  he  experienced  whenever  she  spoke  of  Yernon — and 
his  own  shame  when  he  did  so.  He  would  have  spoken  of  him  himself 
had  he  any  good  news  to  give ;  but  Yernon's  letters  from  town,  which  he 
received  pretty  frequently,  only  corroborated  his  own  fears  as  to  the 
young  litterateur's  chances  of  success. 

"I  feel,  my  dear  Felspar,''  he  wrote,  "  that  the  object  I  have  in 
view,  and  which,  alas !  is  as  dear  to  me  as  ever,  is  well-nigh  hopeless." 
(If  he  had  but  said  "  quite  hopeless  "  Felspar  might  have  felt  himself 
free,  but  that  word  "  well-nigh  "  was  padlock  and  chain  in  one.)  "  It 
is  in  vain  that  I  try  to  believe  that  I  shall  one  day  make  a  mark  in 
the  world  of  letters ;  I  cannot  so  persuade  myself.  It  is  mere  egotism 
to  assert  that  perseverance,  combined  with  a  natural  turn  for  this  or 
that,  is  certain  of  success ;  at  all  events  it  is  not  so  in  my  trade.  You 
may  be  sure  I  have  no  mock  humility.  It  is  by  comparison  with  the 
works  of  the  masters  of  my  craft  that  I  perceive — and  I  need  not  say 
how  unwillingly — my  own  shortcomings.  Yet  what  seems  very  curious — 
and,  if  one  is  to  believe  what  one  reads,  is  certainly  contrary  to  experience 
— I  love  my  craft  none  the  less.  I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the 
temple  of  literature  than  be  lodged  in  the  tents  of  the  law,  though 
they  be  of  silk." 

At  this  characteristic  reference  to  the  habiliments  of  a  Queen's 
Counsel  Felspar  could  not  repress  a  smile.  It  did  seem  odd  that,  with 
so  strong  an  instinct  for  humour,  the  expression  of  it  (in  commercial 
value)  should  be  denied  his  friend.  "  Do  not  imagine  I  am  downhearted 
on  my  own  account ;  I  shall  never  need  to  live  on  oatmeal  or  sleep  in  a 
garret.  With  my  simple  tastes  I  could  always  maintain  myself  in  com- 
fort, but  I  shall  never  '  rise  from  the  ranks ; '  the  grade  of  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  is  the  most  I  shall  attain  to.  In  a  word,  it  seems  well-nigh 
hopeless  that  I  shall  ever  be  in  a  position  to  ask  one  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  luxury  to  link  her  lot  with  mine.  Judge,  then,  how 
almost  impossible  it  seems  that  I  should  fulfil  the  conditions  to  which 
in  an  evil  hour,  as  I  sometimes  selfishly  think,  I  have  pledged  myself." 
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Then  followed  some  details,  more  convincing  even  than  the  writer's  argu- 
ments, of  the  hopelessness  of  his  endeavours.  It  was  not  the  case,  as 
Felspar  was  persuaded,  of  powers  that  were  still  undeveloped  and  might 
attain,  any  growth ;  but  that  the  man  should  see  this  himself  made  his 
conviction  doubly  strong.  "  How  is  she  ? "  the  letter  concluded.  "  Give 
her  my — my  kindest  wishes  for  her  success  with  her  pencil.  You  are 
somewhat  silent  (for  my  sake  I  know)  about  her."  (Was  it  for  Vernon's 
sake  ?  thought  Felspar  with  a  sudden  flush  ;  but  his  conscience  came  to 
the  rescue.  Yes ;  he  had  forborne  to  write  much  about  Ella  lest  it  should 
feed  vain  hope.)  "  You  can  do  me  no  harm,  dear  friend,  by  writing  of 
her ;  and  it  is  the  topic  that  interests  me  more  than  all  others  in  the  world." 
For  the  same  reason  that  he  had  not  written  to  Vernon  of  Ella,  he 
had  not  talked  to  Ella  of  him.  But  twice  she  had  asked  him  with  a 
shy  and  hesitating  voice  whether  he  had  had  tidings  of  his  friend ;  and 
then  of  course  it  had  been  necessary  to  say  something — "  He  was  getting 
on  in  literature,  though  slowly ;  was  working  with  a  diligence  that  at 
least  deserved  success,  &c.,  &c" 

"  That  is  better  than  gaining  it  without  desert,"  said  Ella  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  "  but  I  do  so  hope  he  will  gain  it." 

Altogether  it  had  been  a  very  trying  time  for  Felspar  at  Barton,  and  it 
was  with  mixed  feelings — regret  at  leaving  Ella's  sweet  companionship  and 
self-congratulation  at  escape  from  temptation — that  he  quitted  the  Castle. 
His  stay  had  been  much  longer  than  he  had  calculated  upon.  His 
Highness  had  been  difficult  to  paint ;  but  he  had  succeeded  in  producing 
a  satisfactory  likeness  of  him,  even  if  that  look  of  the  eye,  "  never  worn 
in  man  nor  bird,  save  in  the  eagle  and  Prince  Charlie,"  was  not  quite  so 
striking  upon  canvas  as  it  was  understood  to  be  in  the  original. 

As  to  Ella,  as  we  have  said,  he  had  performed  his  duties  as  a  teacher 
to  admiration.  Her  publishers  had  written  warmly  of  the  specimen 
illustration  she  had  sent  to  them  of  Mr.  Fortescue's  poems,  and  their 
praise  had  given  her  heart  and  hope. 

That  was  the  very  most  she  allowed  herself  to  expect  in  life — to  be 
of  good  courage.  The  dreams  of  happiness  which  the  future  permits  some 
young  maidens  to  indulge  in  were  denied  to  her.  But,  with  work  in 
hand  and  decent  wage  in  prospect,  she  was  not  despondent.  Her  recent 
visions  of  early  competency  had  been  dispelled  partly  by  practical  expe- 
rience (for  she  found  there  was  a  limit  to  the  production  of  good  work), 
and  partly  by  Felspar,  who  had  felt  compelled  to  mingle  a  little  drab 
with  his  pupil's  rose-coloured  view  of  her  calling.  But  her  sombre  ap- 
prehensions of  being  dependent  upon  others  for  the  bread  of  life  had 
vanished,  leaving,  so  far,  a  blue  sky. 

Moreover,  she  had  what  girls  call  "  a  good  deal  of  fun  about  her ; " 
no  small  portion  of  the  divine  gift  (so  rare  in  one  of  her  sex)  of  humour. 
Thence  it  happened  that  while  the  "  goings  on  "  of  Mr.  Heyton,  as  Miss 
Burt  called  them,  filled  that  lady  with  righteous  indignation,  they  rather 
amused  Ella  than  otherwise.  We  are  afraid  that  if  her  private  collection 
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of  drawings  had  been  examined,  there  would  have  been  found  a  counter- 
feit presentment  of  the  "  Secretary  Bird  " — which,  despite  its  feathers, 
had  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  human  being — in  the  act  of  making  itself 
agreeable  to  a  bigger  bird,  such  as  an  eagle.  That  there  was  no  such 
caricature  of  her  patron  and  protector,  however,  we  may  be  sure.  Her 
consciousness  that  she  herself  got  some  fun  out  of  Mr.  Hey  ton,  or  the 
conviction  that  Aunt  Esther  was  a  little  too  hard  upon  him,  or  the  re- 
collection of  his  many  defeats  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Felspar,  caused  Ella  to 
treat  him  with  a  greater  civility  than  his  original  behaviour  to  her  had 
deserved.  She  was  always  polite  to  him  unless  he  became  extravagantly 
complimentary,  when  she  could  not  always  restrain  her  mirth.  That 
"  action  of  the  heart,"  as  she  termed  his  impressive  way  of  laying  his 
hand  upon  that  organ,  was  a  little  too  much  for  her. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Heyton  misunderstood  her  civility,  though  it  was  no 
more,  and  indeed  rather  less,  than  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  using  towards 
gentlemen  in  whose  society  they  find  themselves  every  day  ;  perhaps  he 
wilfully  exaggerated  it  to  himself ;  perhaps  he  was  simply  one  of  the 
most  audacious  and  impudent  of  men,  and  from  information  received  had 
become  aware  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose ;  but  when  Ella's  stay  at 
Barton  had  extended  to  two  months  or  so,  this  happened  : — 

She  was  walking  in  the  park  one  morning  as  her  custom  was,  before 
breakfast,  and  had  extended  her  ramble  further  than  usual  to  that  hill 
behind  the  walled  garden  which,  as  we  have  said,  commanded  a  view  of 
the  sea.  She  had  not  visited  its  shores,  though  it  lay  so  near,  since  she 
had  come  to  the  Castle,  and  the  sight  of  it  awakened  within  her  many 
memories.  From  all  whom  she  had  known  when  she  dwelt  by  it  she  was 
separated  by  death  or  distance ;  and,  save  one  or  two  affectionate  letters 
from  Mrs.  Wallace  (always  reiterating  the  hope  of  one  day  seeing  her  in 
her  Devonshire  home),  she  had  heard  from  none  of  them. 

The  kindness  and  consideration  with  which  she  was  treated  at  Bar- 
ton left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  that  respect ;  and  yet  she  felt  a  prisoner 
and  an  exile.  She  had  just  uttered  a  deep  sigh  when  she  was  startled  by 
a  voice  close  beside  her. 

"  Prithee,  why  so  pale,  Miss  Ella? " 

And  there  stood  Mr.  Heyton  with  his  plump  white  hand  upon  his 
heart  like  some  Mr.  Smoothtongue  in  an  allegory. 

She  tried  to  look  as  if  it  were  the  suddenness  of  his  appearance  and  not 
his  personal  presence  that  alarmed  her,  but  the  fact  was  she  felt  very  un- 
comfortable. On  the  only  occasion  (which  we  have  described)  that  she 
had  been  alone  with  him  she  had  had  reason  to  feel  relieved  at  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  person,  and  such  an  event,  at  the  spot  where  they  now 
stood,  was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Moreover,  there  was  a  certain  expres- 
sion in  his  face,  at  once  resolute  and  tender,  which  she  had  never  seen 
there  before,  and  which  she  did  not  like. 

"  You  are  looking  both  sad  and  serious,  Miss  Ella,"  he  said  in  reply  to 
her  polite  but  frigid  '  'Good  morning."  "  I  hope  there  is  nothing  the  matter. " 
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"  Nothing  at  all,"  she  answered,  forcing  a  smile,  "  except  that  the 
beauty  of  the  morning  has  tempted  me  too  far,  and  I  fear  I  shall  be  late 
for  breakfast." 

And  she  turned  as  if  to  retrace  her  steps. 

"  One  moment,  Miss  Ella ;  you  have  plenty  of  time,  I  do  assure  you, 
and  I  must  ask  the  favour  of  a  few  words  with  you." 

She  faced  him  at  once ;  and  bowed  with  the  stateliness  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

"  I,  too,  have  been  tempted  by  beauty — though  not  of  the  morn- 
ing— "  he  said  softly,  "  and  by  a  hundred  other  attributes  more  precious 
than  beauty,  to  follow  and  seek  you  here." 

"  Sir ! " 

"  Pray  excuse  me  if  I  express  myself  too  much  to  the  purpose,  Miss 
Josceline,"  he  continued  earnestly.  "  My  opportunities  are  rare,  and  I 
must  take  advantage  of  this  one  while  it  lasts  to  have  my  say." 

"  Pardon  me,  but  I  prefer  to  go  home,"  said  Ella  icily. 

"  And  so  you  shall  when  you  have  heard  me." 

If  he  had  added  "  and  not  before,"  his  words  could  not  have  expressed 
a  more  fixed  determination. 

"  From  the  first  day  that  you  came  under  this  roof,  Miss  Josceline, 
I  have  adored  you.  In  a  thousand  waj/s  of  which  you  have  never 
guessed,  it  has  been  my  design  and  delight  to  make  your  residence  here 
agreeable  to  you.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  my  good  will  has  not  ex- 
tended to  your  friends.  That  I  show  myself  antagonistic  to  your  aunt, 
I  admit ;  but  you  must  allow  that  it  is  difficult  forme — being  human — • 
to  act  otherwise.  She  has  poisoned  your  mind  against  me  as  much  as 
possible,  I  know  ;  but  let  that  pass;  I  appeal  from  her  to  the  justice  of 
your  own  nature.  I  was  also  very  rude  on  some  occasions  to  your  friend 
Mr.  Felspar.  I  admit  it,  nay,  I  glory  in  it,  for  it  arose  from  jealousy  ; 
I  thought  at  one  time  that  you  entertained  for  him  a  warmer  feeling 
than  mere  friendship.  I  was  mistaken,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it." 

"  Indeed  !  "  If  he  had  been  water  her  tone  would  have  frozen  him  ; 
unfortunately  he  was  fire,  or  nearly  so.  His  voice  was  freighted  with 
unmistakable  passion. 

"  I  say,  though  I  had  but  little  hope  that  I  had  touched  your  heart,, 
it  pleased  me  to  find  that  another  had  failed  to  do  so;  that,  in  a  word, 
you  were  fancy  free.  It  is  so,  is  it  not  1 " 

Ella's  face  grew  scarlet. 

"  1  consider  such  a  question,  Mr.  Heyton,  most  impertinent." 

"  Nay ;  pardon  me,  it  may  be  imprudent,  but  it  is  most  pertinent. 
You  are  young,  it  is  true ;  but  you  possess  an  intelligence  far  beyond 
your  years,  and  it  is  to  that  as  much  as  to  your  gentle  heart  that  I  ad- 
dress myself.  You  imagine,  doubtless,  that  I  am  dependent  like  your- 
self; that  my  future  hangs  upon  the  will  of  our  common  patron,  as  he 
considers  himself.  That  is  not  so.  I  have  laid  by  sufficient  to  offer  you 
a  comfortable,  nay  a  luxurious,  home.  If  you  find  existence  here  insup- 
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portable — as,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  are  beginning  to  feel  it — there  is  no 
need  to  prolong  it.  Do  you  hear  me  1  " 

"  I  hear  you,  Mr.  Heyton,  but  perforce.  Do  you  think  it  a  manly 
or  chivalric  act  to  compel  me  to  listen  ?  " 

"  It  may  not  be  chivalrous,  but  it  is  natural,  my  dear  Miss  Ella," 
answered  the  secretary  naively,  "  and  under  the  circumstances  it  is  neces- 
sary. If,  as  I  was  saying,  you  are  tired  of  this  gilded  cage,  I  can  promise 
you  liberty ;  leisure  to  pursue  your  favourite  employment,  and,  if  not 
opulence,  competence.  But  if  you  have  the  patience  to  stay  here  a  little 
longer  on  our  present  footing,  I,  too,  though  it  will  cost  me  much  (here 
he  looked  so  languishing  that  it  reminded  her  afterwards  of  the  Secretary 
Bird  about  to  moult),  will  have  patience  likewise  :  and  the  result  of  it 
will  be  a  golden  harvest  to  us  both.  Your  aunt  imagines  that  she  has 
some  influence  with  that  fanatic  fool  who  dreams  he  is  my  master  :  it  is 
scarce  worth  speaking  of,  but  what  little  she  has  can  be  utilised  for  our 
common  benefit ;  but  I  am  his  alter  ego — nay,  he  only  sees  what  I  choose 
to  show  him,  and  through  the  spectacles,  as  it  were,  that  I  place  upon  the 
bridge  of  his  nose.  I  can  wind  him  thus — round  my  little  finger.  It  is 
I  alone  who  have  the  Rarey  secret  to  tame  and  turn  this  hereditary  mule." 

He  spoke  with  a  contempt  impossible  to  be  conveyed  in  words,  yet 
not  more  scornfully  than  Ella  answered  him. 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  you  are  speaking  of  your  benefactor ;  be 
so  good,  at  least,  as  to  remember  that  he  is  also  mine." 

"  I  will ;  I  do,"  answered  the  secretary,  swallowing  something,  as  it 
seemed,  of  considerable  size  in  his  throat.  "  Nay,  I  am  not  unwilling, 
believe  me,  to  make  allowances  for  the  person  in  question.  One  may 
know,  it  has  been  said,  when  a  man  has  no  elder  brother  by  looking  at 
the  lobes  of  his  ears ;  and  there  are  other  signs.  His  Highness,  as  he 
calls  himself,  I  admit,  has  never  had  a  fair  chance  of  finding  his  level. 
But  the  airs  and  graces  of  this  mock  monarch — the  affectations  of  this 
arch-impostor " 

"He  is  not  an  impostor,"  put  in  Ella  quickly  ;  "  he  believes  in  his  own 
pretensions." 

"  But  do  you  believe  in  them  ?  " 

There  was  a  short  pause,  during  which  they  confronted  each  other 
very  steadily. 

"  You  know  I  do  not,"  she  answered  presently.  "  But  if  he  is  no 
prince  he  has  some  princely  attributes  ;  generosity,  for  example,  and  con- 
fidence in  the  loyalty  of  those  about  him." 

Into  the  secretary's  pasty  cheeks  stole  a  spot  of  red  like  the  cherry 
that,  through  the  closed  tart,  indicates  the  nature  of  the  fruit  within ; 
that  last  sentence  of  Ella's,  delivered  word  by  word  as  slowly  as  a  phy- 
sician drops  his  poison,  had  found  its  way  to  his  conscience. 

"So  that  is.  the  way  the  wind  blows,  is  it?"  he  answered  with  a 
venomous  look.  Then,  suddenly  altering  his  tone  to  one  of  earnest  per- 
suasion, he  added  :  "  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  really  sincere  about  this 
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high  and  mighty  personage  ?  Do  you  know  that  the  woman  from  whom 
he  falsely  claims  his  descent — the  Princess  of  Stolberg — had  a  lover,  the 
painter  Alfieri,  even  in  her  husband's  lifetime ;  and  left  her  money  on  her 
death-bed  to  a  second  ?  One  like  you,  I  should  think,  would  be  scarcely 
proud  of  such  an  ancestry  even  if  it  were  genuine.  As  to  himself,  our 
patron  is  like  enough  to  the  Stuarts  in  some  ways  to  deserve  a  more 
legitimate  origin ;  he  is,  for  one  thing,  selfishness  personified ;  his  weak- 
ness for  the  sex  reminds  one  of  the  Young  Pretender ;  his  self-willed 
obstinacy " 

"  Sir,  I  have  heard  enough,  and  more  than  enough,"  interrupted  Ella 
vehemently.  "To  listen  further  to  such  aningrate  would  be  to  share  his 
baseness." 

"  Perhaps  you  mean  to  tell  his  Highness  what  I  have  been  saying," 
observed  the  secretary  with  a  cold  smile.  "  To  crush  the  man  who  has 
laid  his  heart  bare  to  you  in  a  moment  of  love,  and  to  build  her  own  for- 
tunes on  his  ruin,  is  an  idea  that  would  recommend  itself  to  some  women." 

"It  does  not  recommend  itself  to  me,  sir.  You  may  thank — well,  a 
feeling  that  you  do  not  understand,  and  in  whose  existence  you  probably 
disbelieve — that  your  shameful  secret  is  safe  with  me." 

"  That  is  very  kind  of  you,"  he  answered  cynically,  "  and  also  perhaps 
on  the  whole  judicious.  Let  me  advise  you  to  show  an  equal  prudence 
in  other  matters.  You  are  well  born,  or  what  the  world  calls  such  " 
(although  he  said  not  a  word  of  it,  she  knew  he  was  here  alluding  to  her 
father's  character),  "  and  you  are  fairly  good-looking.  Beyond  these 
advantages,  Miss  Josceline,  you  have  not  much  reason  for  pride.  Take 
the  advice  of  a  friend,  and  do  not  encourage  it ;  or  it  will  have  a  fall. 
Above  all,  do  not  fly  at  too  high  game,  or  it  will  be  your  ruin." 

"With  that  he  turned  his  back  on  her  sharply  and  walked  homeward 
with  a  quick  step. 

She  followed  him  slowly,  overcome  with  wonder  and  a  vague  appre- 
hension. 

That  morning — under  pretence,  or  rather  on  the  plea,  of  indisposition, 
for  her  nerves  were  all  unstrung — she  breakfasted  in  her  own  room.  She 
had  scarcely  finished  her  meal  when  Aunt  Esther  entered  in  a  state  of 
suppressed  emotion. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now,  my  darling  1  " 

"  I  am  better,  much  better,  thank  you." 

"  That's  well,"  she  said ;  "  you  look  so.  Quite  yourself,  indeed.  Oh, 
my  dear,  there  has  been  some  dreadful  scene  between  his  Highness  and 
Mr.  Heyton ;  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  also  that  Mr.  Heyton  got  the  worst 
of  it,  for  he  has  been  quite  civil  to  rue  all  breakfast  time." 

Ella's  smile  was  such  a  forced  one,  that  the  other  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  notice  it  had  not  her  mind  been  preoccupied. 

"  And  that  is  not  all,"  she  continued,  almost  breathless  with  excite- 
ment; "  his  Highness  has  begged  me  to  inquire  whether  you  will  do  him 
the  favour  of  giving  him  five  minutes'  conversation  in  his  own  room." 
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(LIDO  OF  VENICE.) 


I. 

A  TRACT  of  sand  swept  by  the  salt  sea-foam, 
Fringed  with  acacia  flowers,  and  billowy  deep 
In  meadow  grasses,  where  tall  poppies  sleep, 
And  bees  athirst  for  wilding  honey  roam. 

How  many  a  bleeding  heart  hath  found  its  home 
Under  these  hillocks  which  the  sea-mews  sweep  ! 
Here  knelt  an  outcast  race  to  curse  and  weep, 
Age  after  age,  'neath  Heaven's  unanswering  dome ! 

Sad  is  the  place,  and  solemn  :  grave  by  grave, 
Lost  in  the  dunes,  with  rank  weeds  overgrown, 
Pines  in  abandonment ;  as  though  unknown, 

Uncared  for,  lay  the  dead,  whose  records  pave 
This  path  neglected;  each  forgotten  stone 
Wept  by  no  mourner  but  the  moaning  wave. 

II. 

While  thus  I  mused,  the  genius  of  the  spot 
Rose  in  my  soul,  rebuking  me,  and  said : 
You  wrong  these  patient  and  heroic  dead, 
Whose  trust,  although  He  slew  them,  wavered  not ! 

You  wrong  the  living  !     Israel  ne'er  forgot 
His  forefathers,  lapped  in  earth's  narrow  bed ; 
Each  grave  is  known  and  named  and  numbered. 
You  misconceive  the  tranquil  tragic  lot 

Of  lives  so  fallen  on  sleep  !     Secure  of  God, 
Merged  in  the  deathless  memory  of  their  race, 
These  wait.     And  if  your  callous  feet  have  trod 

Blank  tombs  that  to  the  bare  skies  turn  their  face, 
From  faith  here  prostrate  learn  to  kiss  the  rod, 
From  contrite  hope  here  learn  to  sue  for  grace. 

J.  A.  S, 
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"  Penthesilea,  bright  and  bold, 
Led  forth  her  Amazous  of  old." 

THE  story  of  Penthesilea  is  the  most  romantic  episode  in  one  of  the 
most  romantic  of  Greek  legends.  With  her  ends  the  history  of  the 
Amazons.  She  was  the  last  of  the  fabled  queens  of  that  community  of 
warrior  women,  dwelling  apart  from  men  in  violation  of  natural  and 
domestic  law,  whom  the  Greeks  believed  to  have  established  themselves 
in  days  of  old  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  to  have  threatened 
all  the  neighbouring  states  with  conquest  until  their  power  was  broken 
by  the  heroes  of  early  Hellas.  To  have  taken  part  in  the  struggle 
against  these  fierce  and  beautiful  enemies,  to  have  fought  on  equal 
terms  with  Amazons  and  to  have  overthrown  them,  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  foremost  titles  an  ancient  hero  could  possess  to  the  gratitude 
and  veneration  of  posterity.  This  primeval  struggle  was  supposed  to 
have  raged  in  various  places  and  during  more  than  one  generation. 
The  principal  cities  of  Greece  claimed  to  have  borne  a  part  in  it  in  the 
persons  of  their  several  champions  :  Corinth  in  the  person  of  Bellero- 
phon,  Thebes  and  Argos  in  that  of  Hercules,  Athens  more  memorably 
still  in  that  of  Theseus.  And  the  same  struggle  was  fabled  to  have 
been  renewed  for  the  last  time  in  the  course  of  the  Trojan  war,  that 
great  and  crowning  legendary  conflict  waged  by  the  younger  generation 
of  Greek  heroes  against  the  populations  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  At  Troy,  so 
the  story  ran,  it  was  reserved  for  Achilles,  the  prince  pre-eminent  among 
all  the  Grecian  chivalry  for  beauty  no  less  than  prowess,  to  encounter 
and  vanquish  the  last  and  fairest  of  the  Amazonian  queens,  Penthesilea. 

Begotten  of  a  Thracian  mother  by  the  god  Ares,  or  Mars,  himself, 
this  warlike  virgin  comes  riding,  in  the  story,  to  the  relief  of  Troy,  at 
the  moment  when  the  Trojans  are  utterly  cast  down  by  the  death  of 
their  great  champion,  Hector.  The  aged  and  bereaved  Priam  receives 
her  hospitably  ;  she  leads  the  Trojans  out  to  fight  against  their  besiegers, 
and  in  the  first  onset  carries  all  before  her.  The  two  bravest  of  the 
Greeks,  Achilles  and  the  Telamonian  Ajax,  are  absent  from  the  camp,  and 
perceive  the  peril  of  their  countrymen  when  it  is  all  but  too  late.  Per- 
ceiving it,  they  rush  to  arms,  and  quickly  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  Ajax  falls  upon  and  scatters  the  general  host  of  the  enemy,  while 
Achilles  and  the  Amazonian  queen  single  each  other  out  in  mortal 
combat.  Penthesilea  hurls  her  shaft  in  vain.  That  of  Achilles  is  true 
to  its  mark.  She  falls  wounded,  and  prays  for  mercy,  but  Achilles  will 
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not  spare ;  he  deals  the  death-stroke,  and  goes  on  to  strip  her  of  her 
arms.  Then  he  becomes  aware  of  her  goodliness,  and  pity  and  ruth 
overcome  him  as  he  gazes  at  her.  Her  womanhood  gains  the  victory 
which  her  strength  had  failed  to  gain,  and  the  two  beautiful  enemies 
look  upon  and  yearn  towards  one  another  when  it  is  too  late.  She 
dies  in  his  arms,  and  he  pines  for  a  season  in  longing  and  regret ; 
seeing  which,  the  churl  Thersites  reviles  him,  and  is  by  the  indignant 
hero  smitten  dead. 

This  tale  of  valour  and  pity  was  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  nearly 
the  earliest  days  of  their  literature.  It  was  the  theme  of  the  opening 
lay  in  the  ^Ethiopia  of  Arctinus,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  epics 
written  by  the  so-called  cyclic  poets,  in  the  age,  as  it  was  supposed, 
immediately  succeeding  the  Homeric.  This  poem  narrated  the  incidents 
of  the  war  of  Troy  following  next  after  the  death  and  funeral  of  Hector, 
with  which  the  Iliad  concludes.  The  ^Sthiopis,  like  the  rest  of  the 
cyclic  poems,  is  lost.  Neither  do  we  possess  in  its  place  any  other 
detailed  account  of  the  story  of  Achilles  and  Penthesilea,  whether  in 
Greek  lyric  or  drama,  or  in  any  form  of  Greek  or  even  Eoman  poetry 
of  the  age  recognised  as  classical.  Allusions  to  the  story  are  frequent 
enough  ;  representations  of  it  in  works  of  art  more  frequent  still.  But  if 
we  want  to  find  it  narrated  in  full,  we  must  come  down  to  the  work  of  a 
writer  of  the  Christian  era,  a  writer  little  read  even  by  professed  stu- 
dents of  ancient  literature,  although  well  deserving  to  be  read  ;  I  mean 
Quintus  Smyrnseus. 

The  Greek  poet  bearing  this  Roman  name  of  Quintus  was  living,  it 
seems,  at  or  near  Smyrna,  probably  during  the  fourth  century  of  our  era, 
about  the  reigns  of  Julian,  Jovian,  and  Yalentinian.  The  only  direct 
hints  which  he  gives  as  to  his  own  date  are  when  he  speaks  of  the 
world-wide  empire  of  Home  as  subsisting  in  his  day ;  when  he  describes 
how  "kings,"  meaning  evidently  Roman  emperors  or  their  provincial 
lieutenants,  set  beasts  and  men  to  fight  for  a  spectacle  in  the  theatre  ; 
and  once  again,  when  he  seems  to  show  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  The  more  exact  con- 
jecture above  quoted  as  to  the  period  in  which  he  lived  is  founded  on 
peculiarities  of  grammar  and  language  which,  in  spite  of  a  sedulous  and 
generally  a  successful  imitation  of  the  Homeric  style,  he  allows  occa- 
sionally to  slip  into  his  work.  The  leading  note  of  his  writing  is,  how- 
ever, its  close  adherence  to  Homeric  precedent.  Possibly  the  fame  of 
Smyrna  as  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Homer  may  have  roused  in  him  a 
patriotic  loyalty  towards  that  master.  His  own  occupation,  as  he  tells 
us,  was,  or  at  any  rate  had  been  when  as  a  lad  he  first  received  the  call 
of  the  muses,  that  of  a  shepherd  on  a  farm  or  garden  belonging  to  a 
temple  of  Artemis  at  a  little  distance  from  Smyrna.  The  pasture  mea- 
dows, he  says,  with  a  minuteness  of  description  which  is  characteristic 
of  him,  were  "  thrice  as  far  as  a  shout  may  carry  from  the  river  Hermus, 
on  a  hill  neither  quite  low  nor  very  lofty."  The  principal  work  which 
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Quintus  lias  left  us  is  a  poem,  in  epic  form,  narrating  in  fourteen  books 
or  cantos  the  various  episodes  of  the  Trojan  war  from  the  funeral  of 
Hector  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  city  and  departure  of  ^Eneas. 
These  episodes  formed,  in  the  original  body  of  the  cyclic  poetry,  the 
subjects  of  a  number  of  works  by  different  writers.  As  to  the  question 
whether  Quintus  had  before  him  and  made  use  of  any  of  these  early 
writings,  it  has  been  generally  answered,  perhaps  a  little  too  confidently,- 
in  the  negative.  He  has  been  thought  to  have  constructed  his  poem 
simply  by  amplifying  the  current  narratives  of  the  late  Greek  mytho- 
graphers  current  in  his  day.  Its  strong  Homeric  colour  is  then  accounted 
for  by  his  intimate  and  vital  knowledge,  and  express  imitation,  of  the 
text  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  At  any  rate,  his  work  stands  quite 
alone  in  the  later  literature  of  Greece.  The  Posthomerica  of  Quintus 
Smyrnseus  is  much  nearer  the  old  epic  vein  than  anything  which  had 
been  written  for  some  eight  hundred  years  before  his  time  at  least.  It 
is  far  more  Homeric  both  in  spirit  and  diction  than  the  epics  composed 
in  the  third  century  B.C.  by  the  learned  poets  of  the  court  of  Alexandria. 
We  cannot  but  be  astonished  that  such  a  work  should  have  been  pro- 
duced in  that  late  age  of  the  decay  and  transformation  of  the  Greek 
genius.  If  the  critics  of  Quintus  Smyrnaaus  are  right,  he  would  be 
about  contemporary  with  that  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Laodicea, 
Apollinaris,  who  turned  the  Christian  scriptures  into  bastard  forms  of 
Greek  epic  and  drama.  He  would  be  earlier  by  a  few  years  than 
Nonnus,  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  fantastically  verbose,  luxuriant, 
far-fetched  epic  verse,  in  which  the  ancient  mythologies  of  Hellas  are 
embroiled  past  recognition  with  mystical  Asiatic  admixtures.  Quintus, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  solitary  shepherd-poet  of  the  pastures  of  Smyrna, 
recites  the  old  heroic  tales  with  not  a  little  of  the  old,  the  true,  heroic 
ring.  His  narrative,  redundant  but  at  the  same  time  rapid,  has  much 
of  the  buoyancy  and  directness  of  Homer,  and  something  also  at  times 
of  the  Homeric  grandeur.  It  is  true,  grandeur  is  with  Smyrnseus  some- 
what apt  to  degenerate  into  bombast.  He.  is  inclined  to  magnify  the  traits 
of  his  heroes  into  the  extravagant  an^  childishly  prodigious.  His  moral 
sayings  and  reflections  are  of  the  feeblest.  And  his  similitudes  are  far  too 
profuse ;  but  not  with  a  trite  or  mechanical  profusion, — on  the  contrary, 
they  are  often  vivid  and  energetic,  sometimes  quite  noble ;  and  he  has 
the  true  instinct  of  a  narrator,  and  the  true  sentiment  of  romance. 
Where  Quintus  is  most  unlike  his  model  is  in  his  treatment  of  the  Olym- 
pian gods  :  the  nature  of  his  theme  demands  their  introduction,  but  they 
are  in  his  imagination  perceptibly  worn  out  and  dim.  Their  place  in 
the  action  is  to  a  large  extent  usurped  by  un-Homeric  personifications  in 
the  shape  of  Fates,  Dooms,  and  the  like,  who  on  their  part  are  sometimes 
treated  strikingly  and  imaginatively  enough. 

The  first  book  of  Quintus  Smyrnanis  is  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
story  of  Penthesilea.  Both  from  the  charm  of  the  subject  and  the  interest 
of  the  author,  I  have  thought  that  a  translation  of  this  book  might  be 
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of  interest  to  the  English  reader.  In  the  following  version  I  have  tried  to 
render  both  the  words  and  the  manner  of  the  original  as  faithfully  as  the 
forms  of  English  prose  allow.  Abridgments  and  interruptions  of  the 
narrative  are  indicated  where  they  occur.  The  action  begins  immediately 
after  the  burial  of  Hector. 

"  When  the  godlike  Hector  had  been  overthrown  by  the  son  of  Peleus, 
and  the  pyre  had  consumed  him,  and  earth  covered  his  bones,  truly  then 
the  Trojans  were  fain  to  keep  within  the  city  of  Priam,  fearing  the 
puissant  rage  of  the  dauntless  Achilles.  As  in  coverts  where  a  fierce 
lion  hath  his  lair  the  cows  will  not  go  forward,  but  troop  hither 
and  thither  in  affright  through  the  thick  jungle,  so  now  the  men  of  Troy 
trembled  and  hid  themselves  throughout  the  city  for  fear  of  the  mighty 
man,  remembering  all  them  whose  lives  he  had  spilt  aforetime,  even 
those  whose  heads  he  smote  off  beside  the  mouth  of  Scamander,  water  of 
Ida,  and  those  whom  he  slew  fleeing  beneath  the  great  wall  of  Troy,  and 
how  he  overthrew  Hector  and  dragged  his  body  round  the  town,  and 
those  others  whom  he  slew  upon  the  ever-moiling  sea  :  remembering  all 
these,  they  kept  within  the  city,  and  anguish  hung  over  their  hearts,  as 
though  Troy  were  already  being  consumed  by  the  fire  of  despair  "  (lite- 
rally, the  groavful  fire,  a  Spenserian  equivalent  for  the  Homeric  ororoeic 
which  on  occasion  I  shall  allow  myself  to  use). 

"  At  this  time  came  Penthesilea  from  the  waters  of  the  broad  Thermo- 
don,  apparelled  in  the  beauty  of  the  gods,  and  twofold  was  the  cause  of 
her  coming,  forasmuch  as  she  both  longed  for  groanful  war,  and  shunned 
the  voice  of  hatred  and  disgrace,  lest  any  among  her  own  people  should 
upbraid  her  because  of  her  sister,  even  her  sister  Hippolyte,  for  whose 
sake  repentance  waxed  evermore  within  her.*  For  with  violent  spear 
had  she  slain  her,  not  willingly  of  a  truth,  but  in  aiming  at  a  stag.  Such 
was  the  cause  of  her  coming  to  the  renowned  land  of  Troy.  Moreover, 
her  martial  spirit  pondered  this  also,  how  she  might  by  purification  put 
away  from  herself  the  pains  of  blood-guiltiness,  and  propitiate  with 
sacrifices  the  grim  Erinnyes,  who  in  vengeance  for  her  sister's  death  pur- 
sued her  from  that  hour  invisibly ;  yea,  and  who  reel  for  ever  about  the 
feet  of  sinners,  goddesses  whom  no  evil-doer  can  escape. 

"  And  twelve  other  maidens  followed  along  with  their  queen,  all 
beautiful,  all  athirst  for  conflict  and  the  unwomanly  battle-joy;  albeit  of 
great  name,  handmaidens  were  they  all  to  Penthesilea.  But  of  a  truth 
she  greatly  excelled  them  all,  and  as  when  in  the  broad  heaven  the  divine 
moon  shines  out  amidst  the  stars  conspicuous  above  them  all,  when  the 
thunder- clouds  have  parted,  and  the  sky  breaks  open,  and  the  wrath  of 

*  ^y  flvfKo.  irfi>6os  &f£ev.  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  the  play  "which  is  here  in- 
tended upon  the  first  syllable  of  Pewthesilea.  This  misadventure  was  not  admitted 
as  a  part  of  the  history  of  Penthesilea  by  some  •writers,  including  the  historian  Hel- 
lanicus,  who  gave  as  the  reason  for  her  coming  to  the  aid  of  Priam  her  desire  to  kill 
an  enemy  in  war ;  until  she  had  first  done  which,  an  Amazon  was  not  allowed  to 
know  man. 
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the  tempestuous  winds  is  hushed,  even  so  shone  out  Penthesilea  among 
her  comrades  as  they  sped."  Then  follows  a  list  of  these  comrades,  whose 
names  are  all  significant  of  their  love  of  battle  and  the  battle-din,  or 
of  their  manlike  strength  and  endurance,  or  of  the  swiftness  of  their 
chariots  and  chargers.  "  There  was  Klonie  and  Polemusa  and  Derione, 
and  Eliandr^  and  Antandre  and  the  divine  Bremusa,  and  Hippothoe, 
and  then  the  dark-browed  Harmothoe,  and  Alkibi6  and  Antebrote  and 
Derimacheia,  and  after  her  Thermodusa  exulting  in  the  spear ;  all  these 
attended  tipon  the  warlike  Penthesilea.  And  as  Dawn  comes  down  from 
ever- wakeful  Olympus  exulting  in  her  resplendent  steeds,  and  escorted  by 
the  fair-haired  Hours,  and  faultless  as  be  these  in  beauty  nevertheless 
outshines  them  all,  even  so  pre-eminent  amongst  all  her  Amazons  came 
Penthesilea  to  the  citadel  of  Troy.  And  the  Trojans  gathered  together  in 
haste  from  every  side,  and  marvelled  when  they  beheld  the  great-limbed 
daughter  of  ever- warring  Ares,  inasmuch  as  she  was  like  unto  the  blest ; 
for  from  about  her  countenance  streamed  beauty  at  once  terrible  and 
splendid,  and  she  smiled  the  smile  of  love,  and  beneath  her  brows  flashed 
like  sunbeams  eyes  of  yearning,  and  her  cheeks  were  flushed  with 
modesty,  and  celestial  grace  arrayed  in  strength  overspread  them. 

"And  the  people  began  to  rejoice  notwithstanding  their  past  tribu- 
lation. As  when  Imsbandmen  descry  from  a  mountain-side  the  appari- 
tion of  Iris  rising  from  the  wide-wayed  sea,  when  they  are  pining  for 
rain  from  heaven,  and  the  corn- lands  are  already  parched  with  thirst  for 
the  water  of  Zeus,  and  at  last  a  mist  comes  drawn  across  the  sky,  and 
they  who  before  went  groaning  over  their  fields  rejoice  to  behold  the  happy 
sign  of  wind  and  rain  at  hand,  even  so  the  sons  of  Troy  rejoiced  when 
they  saw  within  their  home  the  dread  Penthesilea  on  fire  for  war ;  for  the 
evil  that  maketh  a  man  to  groan  is  softened  when  hope  of  good  enters  his 
heart."  The  last  clause  is  an  example  of  our  poet's  tendency  to  platitude 
in  incidental  reflections.  But  in  the  image  which  follows  we  have  him 
again  at  his  best.  "  Therefore  a  little  comfort  entered  the  mind  even  of 
Priam,  albeit  sore  afflicted  and  grievously  lamenting.  As  when  a  man 
who  hath  suffered  much  from  blindness  of  the  eyes,  longing  either  to  see 
the  blessed  light  or  die,  either  by  the  pains  of  some  wise  physician  or  by 
the  mercy  of  some  god  who  unclouds  his  sight,  may  see  again  the  light 
of  dawn,  not  indeed  as  clearly  as  of  old,  yet  in  such  wise  as  to  be  a  little 
comforted  after  sore  affliction,  albeit  he  still  feels  beneath  his  eyelids  the 
cruel  pain  left  behind  by  the  disease,  even  so  looked  the  son  of  Laomedon 
upon  the  dread  Penthesilea  :  a  little  he  rejoiced,  more  he  still  sorrowed 
for  his  sons  that  had  perished.  And  he  brought  the  queen  into  his  house, 
and  made  ado  to  honour  her  in  all  things,  as  a  daughter  who  should  have 
returned  from  far  after  twenty  years.  And  he  set  before  her  a  banquet  of 
all  manner  of  meats,  such  as  glorious  kings  are  wont  to  eat  when  they 
return  from  the  conquest  of  nations,  and  rejoice  over  their  victory  with 
feasting  and  revelry.  And  he  gave  her  fair  and  plenteous  gifts,  and 
promised  that  he  would  give  her  many  more  if  she  should  rescue  the 
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Trojans  from  destruction.  And  she  pledged  herself  to  the  deed  which 
no  mortal  dreamed  any  more  to  see,  that  she  would  conquer  Achilles 
and  destroy  the  wide  host  of  the  Argives,  and  cast  down  fire  upon  their 
ships ;  witless,  for  she  knew  not  yet  what  manner  of  spearman  was 
Achilles,  nor  how  much  mightier  than  others  in  the  manslaying  fight." 

There  is  one,  however,  in  the  house  of  Priam,  as  we  do  not  need  to 
be  told,  who  knows  the  power  of  Achilles  only  too  well  by  her  own 
cruel  experience,  and  that  is  Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector,  who  has 
seen  first  her  father  and  brothers,  and  afterwards  her  husband,  all 
perish  by  the  same  invincible  hands.  Accordingly  she  comes  forward, 
and  addresses  Penthesilea  in  words  of  presage  : — 

"  Ah,  hapless  one  !  why  vaunt  so  boldly  then  in  thy  pride  1  Not 
thine,  I  trow,  the  strength  to  war  with  the  unblenching  son  of  Peleus, 
but  he  will  quickly  unleash  upon  thee  death  and  ruin.  Child  of  destruc- 
tion, what  frenzy  fills  thy  thoughts?  Verily  I  say  the  goal  of  death 
stands  nigh  thee,  and  the  doom  of  the  gods.  For  Hector  was  much 
mightier  with  the  spear  than  thou  ;  nevertheless  Hector  for  all  his 
strength  was  overthrown,  and  laid  sore  affliction  upon  the  Trojans, 
who  were  wont  to  look  on  him  with  one  consent  as  on  a  god  in  the 
midst  of  the  city.  And  to  me  and  to  his  parents  he  was  a  great  glory 
being  yet  alive  ;  wherefore  I  would  that  earth  had  been  heaped  over  me 
to  cover  me  before  his  spirit  fled  where  the  spear  cleft  a  passage  through 
his  throat.  But  now  with  bitterness  have  mine  eyes  beheld  an  un- 
assuageable  woe,  when  he  was  dragged  round  about  the  city  by  the 
swift  steeds  of  Achilles;  Achilles,  whose  hand  hath  laid  me  widowed 
of  my  own  true  husband,  wherefore  I  am  left  desolate  all  my  days.' 
Thus  spake  the  fair  daughter  of  Eetion,  remembering  her  lord,  for 
when  the  husband  dies  " — and  here  our  poet  again  feels  called  upon  to 
utter  the  most  obvious  of  sentiments  in  the  most  creeping  of  language — 
"  when  the  husband  dies,  sorrow  waxes  evermore  in  the  hearts  of  right- 
minded  females. 

"  And  the  sun  careering  in  his  swift  revolutions  descended  into  the 
deep  stream  of  ocean,  and  evening  fell.  And  when  they  had  made  an 
end  of  drinking  and  of  the  gladdening  feast,  then  the  handmaidens  laid 
a  comfortable  bed  within  the  house  of  Priam  for  the  bold  Penthesilea, 
and  she  lay  down  and  slept.  And  sweet  sleep  fell  upon  her  eyes  and 
closed  them.  And  by  the  device  of  Pallas  there  came  down  out  of  the 
heights  of  air  a  Dream  both  strong  and  crafty,  in  order  that  beholding 
it  she  might  become  a  bane  both  to  herself  and  to  the  Trojans,  burning 
to  join  the  phalanxes  of  war.  After  this  manner  was  the  devising  of 
Pallas :  the  baleful  Dream  came  and  stood  beside  Penthesilea  in  the 
likeness  of  her  sire,  and  encouraged  her  to  go  forth  with  a  brave  heart 
to  the  battle.  And  when  she  heard  she  rejoiced  greatly,  for  she  thought 
to  do  a  glorious  deed  that  day  in  the  midst  of  the  blood-curdling  moil : 
witless,  in  that  she  put  her  trust  in  a  noxious  dream,  a  dream  of  evening, 
which  is  wont  to  beguile  in  their  beds  the  tribes  of  much-enduring 
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men,  fooling  them  even  to  their  heart's  desire,  and  which  now  deluded 
the  queen,  encouraging  her  to  the  conflict. 

"  So  when  now  the  rosy-ankled  Dawn  sprang  up,  Penthesilea  had 
taken  fresh  strength  to  her  heart,  and  leapt  up  from  her  couch,  and  did 
upon  her  shoulders  the  cunningly  wrought  armour  which  the  god  Ares 
had  given  her.  First  upon  her  silver  calves  she  fastened  the  golden 
greaves  that  fitted  her  right  well,  and  next  she  put  on  her  figured 
breastplate,  and  swung  exultingly  about  her  shoulders  her  mighty 
sword,  its  scabbard  all  enriched  with  silver-work  and  ivory.  And  she 
took  up  her  divine  shield,  in  shape  like  the  rim  of  the  moon  when  she 
rises  above  the  deep-streaming  ocean,  half  filled  with  light  between  her 
crescent  horns."  This  crescent-shaped  shield,  it  may  here  be  noted — 
the  lunata,  pelta  of  Yirgil — constitutes,  with  the  two-headed  axe,  the 
distinguishing  armour  of  the  Amazons.  But  as  usually  represented  in 
works  of  art,  its  form  is  not  that  of  a  true  crescent,  inasmuch  as  the  inner, 
concave  edge  is  fashioned  in  two  equal  curves  or  bays,  with  a  projection 
between  them,  instead  of  in  one  only.  Shaped,  then,  like  the  moon, 
like  the  moon  also,  continues  Quintus,  the  shield  of  Penthesilea  shone. 
"  And  upon  her  head  she  set  her  helmet  with  its  plume  of  golden 
hairs.  Thus  clad  she  her  body  in  fatal  arms,  and  looked  even  as  the 
lightning  which  the  mighty  never-resting  Zeus  hurls  from  Olympus  to 
the  earth,  when  he  would  show  forth  to  men  the  fury  of  rattling  rain 
or  the  iinstilled  clamour  of  rushing  winds.  And  she  made  haste  to  pass 
forth  out  of  the  palace,  taking  two  javelins  to  carry  under  her  shield, 
and  in  her  right  hand  a  two-edged  axe,  which  the  dreadful  Eris,  goddess 
of  strife,  gave  her  to  be  a  huge  defence  in  life- devouring  war.  In  the 
pride  whereof  she  passed  quickly  without  the  towers,  exhorting  the 
Trojans  to  go  forth  to  glorious  battle.  Then  their  bravest  gathering 
together  quickly  obeyed  her,  albeit  not  willing  before  to  stand  against 
Achilles,  forasmuch  as  he  was  able  to  overthrow  them  one  and  all. 
Then  Penthesilea  exulted  beyond  measure ;  and  she  rode  a  fair  and  full 
swift  steed,  which  Oreithyia,  the  bride  of  Boreas,  the  leader  of  the  fleet 
Harpyiai,  gave  her  as  a  gift  of  hospitality  when  she  went  upon  a  time 
to  Thrace.  So  riding,  the  brave  Penthesilea  left  behind  the  steep  houses 
of  the  city.  And  death-doing  Fates  encouraged  her  to  the  battle,  at 
once  her  first  and  last ;  and  many  Trojans  followed  the  unhappy  maiden 
to  the  merciless  battle  with  feet  never  to  return,  trooping  after  her  on 
this  side  and  on  that,  even  as  flocks  troop  after  the  ram  who,  when  all 
fare  forth  together,  runs  foremost  by  the  ordering  of  the  shepherd.  Thus 
then  the  stalwart  Trojans  and  the  fierce-hearted  Amazons  followed  the 
queen,  their  spirits  on  fire  with  valour;  and  as  the  Tritonian  maid 
(Athene)  when  she  went  forth  against  the  giants,  or  as  Eris  when  she 
rushes  through  a  host  awakening  the  war-cry,  so  ran  in  the  midst  of 
the  Trojans  the  swift  Penthesilea. 

"  At  the  same  hour  the  seed  of  rich  Laomedon  [Priam]  lifted  up  to 
Zeus  his  much-enduring  hands,  and  turned  towards  the  temple  on  the 
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steep,  even  the  temple  whence  Idoean  Zeus  looks  down  for  ever  upon 
Troy,  and  prayed,  saying  :  '  Hearken,  father,  and  grant  that  on  this  day 
the  Achaian  host  may  fall  beneath  the  hands  of  the  Ares-begotten  queen, 
and  suffer  her  to  come  back  in  safety  to  my  house ;  reverencing  both 
thine  own  son,  the  huge  and  mighty  Ares,  and  herself,  forasmuch  as  she 
resembles  marvellously  the  heavenly  gods,  and  is  born  of  the  seed  of  a 
god,  even  of  thine  own.  And  spare  thou  my  heart  also,  for  that  I  have 
suffered  very  bitterly  in  the  slaying  of  my  sons,  whom  the  Fates  have 
snatched  from  my  side  by  the  hands  of  the  Argives  in  the  maw  of 
battle.  Spare  us,  then,  I  beseech  thee,  while  a  few  yet  remain  of  the 
blood  of  the  noble  Dardanus,  while  our  city  is  yet  unstormed,  that  so 
we,  even  we,  may  take  breath  at  last  from  cruel  bloodshed  and  from 
war.' 

"  So  prayed  he  with  all  his  strength,  and  as  he  prayed  an  eagle 
clanging  shrilly  and  bearing  in  his  talons  an  expiring  dove  passed 
swiftly  by  upon  the  left  hand.  And  the  spirit  of  Priam  quailed,  and 
he  said  within  himself  that  he  should  never  more  behold  Penthesilea 
returning  alive  from  war.  And  even  as  he  said,  so  was  it  ordained  that 
the  Fates  should  bring  it  to  pass  on  that  day.  And  his  courage  broke, 
and  he  sat  in  anguish. 

"  And  the  Greeks  on  their  side  were  amazed  when  they  saw  the 
Trojans  making  haste  to  battle,  and  the  Ares-begotten  Penthesilea, 
forasmuch  as  those  seemed  even  as  wild  beasts  when  they  deal  groanful 
death  among  the  fleecy  flocks,  and  she  even  as  a  rushing  flame  when  it 
rages  among  dry  twigs  before  a  driving  wind.  And  one  spake  to 
another  as  they  mustered,  and  said,  '  Who  then  has  roused  the  Trojans 
to  battle  since  Hector  was  undone — Hector,  of  whom  we  say  that  he 
will  never  confront  us  more  ?  But  now  all  at  once  they  rush  upon  its 
athirst  for  war.  Surely  now  there  is  some  one  in  their  midst  exhorting 
them  to  the  strife,  some  god  you  would  say,  for  great  is  the  deed  which 
he  devises.  But  come,  let  us  take  dauntlessness  to  our  hearts,  and 
remember  our  strong  defence  :  for  we  too  shall  not  lack  the  help  of  the 
gods  in  fighting  against  the  Trojans  on  this  day.'  Thus  spake  one  to 
another ;  and  they  put  their  shining  armour  upon  them,  and  clad  tbeir 
shoulders  with  strength,  and  poured  forth  out  of  the  ships.  And  they 
fell  upon  one  another  in  the  bloody  strife  like  ravening  beasts,  with  a 
clashing  of  rich  arms,  and  of  spears  and  corslets  of  proof,  and  stubborn 
helms,  and  they  smote  each  other's  flesh  with  the  sword,  and  spared  not; 
and  the  plain  of  Troy  was  reddened." 

At  this  point  follows  a  long  passage  describing  the  battle  which 
ensued,  recounting  the  names  of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  and 
adding  details,  like  those  in  the  fighting  books  of  the  Iliad,  of  the 
wounds  given  and  received,  and  of  the  precise  manner  of  the  several 
deaths.  Penthesilea  begins  the  tale  of  slaughter  by  overthrowing  eight 
of  the  Grecian  heroes ;  her  comrades,  Derinoe  and  Klonie,  overthrow  one 
each.  Then  Klonie  is  in  her  turn  slain  by  Podarkes,  upon  whom  her 
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death  is  immediately  avenged  by  Penthesilea.  The  Amazon  Bremusa  is 
next  vanquished  by  Iclomeneus,  and  Evandre  and  Thermodusa  by 
Meriones.  Ajax  the  son  of  O'ileus  kills  Derinoe,  and  Diomed  smites  off 
the  heads  of  Alkibie  and  Derimacheia,  who  go  down  like  calves  beneath 
the  axe  of  the  slaughterer.  Other  Greek  heroes  who  work  most  havoc 
among  the  Trojans  and  their  allies  are  Sthenelos,  Meges,  and  Polypoetes. 
In  treating  of  the  origins  and  the  homes  of  these  heroes  and  of  their 
victims,  the  poet  dwells  with  predilection,  and  with  an  appearance  of 
accurate  local  knowledge,  on  the  scenery  of  the  Ionian  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor.  He  speaks  of  Mycale  and  the  white  peaks  of  Latmus,  and  the 
long  glens  of  Branchus  and  the  sinuous  outlets  of  the  Mseander,  and 
especially  of  an  object  nearer  his  own  home,  the  famous  weeping  rock  of 
Mount  Sipylus.  Sipylus  stands  close  inland  from  Smyrna,  and  beneath 
its  shade  the  hero  Polypoetes  had  first  drawn  breath — "  Sipylus,  where 
the  gods  turned  Niobe  to  stone,  and  her  tears  still  course  abundantly 
down  the  rugged  rock.  And  the  streams  of  echoing  Hermus  moan  in 
unison  with  her,  and  the  enormous  heights  of  Sipylus,  whence  hangs 
continually  the  mist  the  shepherd  dreads.  And  she  stands  a  great 
marvel  unto  all  men  as  they  hurry  by  :  forasmuch  as  she  is  like  a 
mourning  woman  who  weeps  innumerable  tears  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
woe ;  for  that  and  for  naught  else  dost  thou  take  her  as  long  as  thou 
descriest  her  from  afar,  but  when  thou  drawest  nigh,  behold,  she  seems 
nothing  but  a  sheer  cliff,  a  precipice  of  Sipylus.  But  in  truth  it  is 
Niobe  who  sits  weeping  among  the  rocks,  keeping  to  this  day  the  figure 
of  a  mourning  woman,  in  order  that  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  may  be 
fulfilled." 

After  which  the  narrative  is  thus  resumed.  "  So  they  wrought 
death  and  cruel  fate  one,  upon  another ;  for  the  furious  Soul  of  the  battle- 
cry  reeled  through  the  midst  of  the  host,  and  the  accursed  Doom  of 
Death  stood  by,  and  the  death-doing  Fates  reeled  round  about,  with 
groanful  Slaughter  in  their  train.  And  the  hearts  of  many  Greeks  and 
Trojans  were  loosened  in  the  dust  on  that  day ;  and  a  great  lamentation 
arose ;  for  the  fierce  rage  of  Penthesilea  abated  not  at  all,  but  even  as 
some  lioness  of  the  mountains  rushing  through  the  deep-rocked  glade 
may  leap  thirsting  for  blood  upon  the  herds,  so  now  leapt  upon  the 
Greeks  the  Ares-begotten  maid.  And  they  shrank  back  before  her  with 
hearts  amazed,  and  she  pursued  them  as  a  wave  of  the  sea  pursues  the 
hurrying  ships,  when  a  following  gale  strains  the  white  sails,  and  all 
the  headlands  roar  as  the  sea  flings  itself  upon  the  long  beach  of  the 
land ;  so  she  pursued  with  slaughter  the  phalanxes  of  the  Greeks,  and 
exulted  mightily,  and  threatened  them,  saying  :  '  Dogs,  full  dearly  shall 
ye  pay  to-day  for  your  outrage  done  to  Priam,  forasmuch  as  not  one  of 
ye  shall  escape  my  power,  to  be  a  joy  hereafter  to  parent  or  child  or 
wife  ;  but  ye  shall  perish  all,  and  lie  for  the  birds  and  beasts  to  devour, 
neither  shall  there  rest  any  tomb  of  earth  above  your  bones.  Where 
now  is  the  strength  of  Dioraed,  or  where  of  Achilles,  or  where  of  Ajax, 
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seeing  that  fame  bespeaks  these  your  bravest  1  Lo  !  now,  they  will  not 
dare  to  come  out  against  me  to  battle,  lest  I  part  their  souls  from  their 
members,  and  dismiss  them  to  the  dead.' 

"  So  spake  she,  and  leapt  in  her  pride  upon  the  Argives,  with  a 
strength  like  the  strength  of  a  wild  beast,  and  overthrew  full  many  of 
the  host,  now  smiting  with  her  thundering  axe,  and  now  brandishing 
the  piercing  dart.  And  her  nimble  charger  carried  also  her  quiver  and 
deadly  bow,  in  case  she  should  anon  have  need  of  arrows  or  of  bow  for 
service  in  the  bloody  moil.  And  fleet  heroes  followed  her,  the  friends 
and  kindred  of  close-grappling  Hector,  breathing  from  their  breasts  the 
breath  of  battle,  and  harrying  the  Greeks  with  their  smooth-shafted 
spears.  And  thick  as  swiftly  falling  leaves  or  raindrops  fell  these  upon 
one  another,  and  the  great  earth  groaned,  soddened  with  blood  and  cum- 
bered with  the  dead.  And  steeds  transfixed  by  the  javelin  or  the  spear 
breathed  out  their  courage,  and  neighed  their  last  neigh,  and  their  riders 
lay  gasping  and  clutching  the  dust  with  their  hands.  And  the  Trojan 
horse  came  charging,  and  rode  down  the  dead  and  dying  together  like 
litter  as  they  lay. 

"  Then  one  among  the  Trojans  between  awe  and  joy,  when  he  beheld 
Penthesilea  rushing  amid  the  host  even  as  a  squall  that  rushes  darken- 
ing over  the  sea  when  the  winter  sun  shines  strong,  even  such  an  one  with 
idle  hopes  made  utterance :  '  Lo !  friends,  how  manifestly  hath  some 
maid  among  the  immortals  come  down  to-day  to  fight  against  the  Argives, 
bringing  us  good  things  by  the  strong  counsel  of  Zeus,  who  peradventure 
takes  thought  for  the  righteous  Priam,  since  he  also  can  boast  immortal 
blood.  For  it  is  no  woman,  I  ween,  that  I  behold  thus  dauntless  and 
armed  thus  gloriously ;  it  is  either  Athen6  or  strong  Enyo,  or  Eris,  or 
renowned  Artemis,  and  well  I  ween  that  she  has  launched  groanful  death 
against  the  Argives  this  day,  and  that  she  will  burn  with  consuming 
fire  the  ships  in  which  they  came  erewhile  to  Troy ;  came  bringing  us 
unbearable  calamity  by  war ;  but  never  shall  they  go  back  to  Hellas  to 
make  glad  their  fatherland,  since  a  god  is  warring  on  our  side.' 

"  Thus  spake  one  among  the  Trojans  in  the  joy  of  his  heart ;  witless, 
in  that  he  guessed  not  what  sore  calamity  was  fast  approaching  for  him- 
self and  for  the  Trojans  and  for  Penthesilea.  For  it  befell  that  neither 
the  fierce  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  nor  Achilles,  the  stormer  of  cities,  had 
been  aware  as  yet  of  the  dismal  sounds  of  moil,  but  both  had  cast  them- 
selves down  beside  the  tomb  of  Patroclus,  remembering  their  comrade, 
and  lay  each  bewailing  him  in  turn.  One  of  the  gods  it  was  that  had 
kept  these  aloof  from  the  battle-cry,  in  order  that  the  bitter  cup  of 
destruction  might  be  fulfilled  by  the  deaths  of  many  at  the  hands  of  the 
Trojans  and  of  the  brave  Penthesilea,  who  still  rushed  through  the 
battle  intent  on  harm,  and  strength  and  hardihood  waxed  ever  more 
within  her,  and  she  never  aimed  a  point  in  vain,  but  still  clave  either 
the  backs  of  those  who  fled  from  or  the  breasts  of  those  who  stood 
against  her.  And  she  was  all  splashed  with  hot  blood,  and  her  limbs 
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were  light  as  she  sped ;  no  weariness  overcame  her  courage  that  blenched 
not,  but  she  bore  a  breast  of  adamant.  .  .  .  For  a  destroying  Fate  still 
urged  her  forth  against  the  divine  Achilles ;  a  Fate  that  stood  apart 
from  the  battle,  exulting  deathfully,  forasmuch  as  after  a  little  while  the 
maid  should  be  overthrown  by  the  hand  of  Achilles.  Hid  in  mist 
stood  the  evil  Spirit  apart,  and  prompted  her  unseen  to  destruction.  So 
she  went  slaying  on  this  side  and  on  that ;  even  as  when  in  springtime 
a  calf  desiring  sweet  herbage  has  leapt  into  a  dewy  garden  when  it's, 
master  is  not  by,  and  races  this  way  and  that,  making  havoc  among  the 
new-blossomed  plants,  consuming  some  and  trampling  others  under  foot, 
even  so  raced  the  martial  maiden  hither  and  thither,  slaying  some  and 
scaring  others." 

At  this  point  comes  a  curious  episode,  which  we  have  hardly  space 
to  translate  in  full.  The  Trojan  women,  who  have  thus  far  watched 
the  exploits  of  Penthesilea  from  the  walls,  are  filled  with  a  sudden  desire 
to  emulate  them.  The  wife  of  Meneptolemos,  whose  name  is  the  same 
as  that  of  one  of  the  Furies,  Tisiphone,  takes  the  lead  in  a  long  and  fiery 
exhortation.  "  Let  us  be  as  brave  as  our  husbands,"  she  says,  "  and 
fight  like  them  for  our  city.  Have  we  not  eyes  and  knees  like  them  ? 
Do  we  not  breathe  the  same  air,  and  eat  the  same  food  ?  Why  should 
we  not  fight  as  well  as  they  1  Look  how  bravely  the  stranger  woman 
is  fighting,  and  that  not  on  behalf  of  her  own  home  or  people,  but  of  a 
foreign  king ;  whereas  we  have  each  her  own  losses  to  avenge — one 
that  of  her  husband,  another  of  her  children,  another  of  her  father, 
another  of  her  cousins  or  kinsfolk.  Not  one  but  has  her  own  wrong, 
wherefore  let  us  go  out  to  avenge  them  :  if  the  worst  befall,  to  die  is 
better  than  to  be  carried  off",  ourselves  and  our  children,  into  slavery  under 
foreign  conquerors."  This  speech  of  Tisiphone  inflames  the  minds  of  the 
other  women.  They  leave  their  wools  and  baskets,  and  scour  the  city  for 
arms ;  each  calls  to  her  neighbour  to  come  out  to  battle ;  there  is  a  hum 
within  the  city  as  of  a  beehive  when  the  bees  prepare  to  issue  forth  in 
spring.  A  little  more,  and  they  would  have  joined  the  crowd  of  fighting 
men  and  Amazons;  but  one  older  and  wiser  than  the  rest,  Theano, 
checks  them,  asking  how  can  they  think  of  going  out  to  battle  all  un- 
practised as  they  are.  As  for  the  Amazons,  they  have  been  lovers  of 
fighting  from  the  first :  it  is  said  their  queen  is  a  daughter  of  the  god  of 
war  himself.  "  Let  all,"  says  Theano,  "  attend  to  what  they  severally 
understand.  Let  us  mind  our  weaving,  while  our  men  go  out  to  battle. 
Besides,  are  not  the  Greeks  hard  bestead  as  it  is  ?  Can  we  not  see  their 
evil  plight  1  Let  the  men,  then,  finish  the  battle,  since  the  city  is  in  no 
such  extremity  as  to  need  our  feeble  help."  The  prudent  counsel  of 
Theano  prevails,  and  the  women  resume  their  watching.  Penthesilea 
continues  her  irresistible  course ;  the  Greeks  by  this  time  are  no  more 
before  her  than  she-goats  before  a  panther ;  they  forget  their  defence, 
and  flee  panic-stricken  to  the  ships,  some  keeping  their  armour,  some 
casting  it  away.  In  their  rout  they  are  likened  to  the  trees  of  a  forest 
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ravaged  by  the  whirlwind,  when  some  fall  and  lie  uprooted  along  the 
ground,  and  others  lean  shattered  and  riven  one  against  the  other. 
Penthesilea  presses  hard  upon  the  fugitives,  and  she  and  the  Trojans  are 
on  the  point  of  setting  fire  to  the  Grecian  ships,  when  the  great  reversal 
of  their  fortunes  is  brought  about  as  follows  : — 

"  A  little  more,  and  the  very  ships  would  have  been  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  Trojans,  but  even  then  the  warlike  Ajax  heard  the  cry  of 
panic,  and  turned  to  Achilles,  saying  :  '  0  Achilles,  a  mighty  voice  hath 
reached  my  ears,  as  though  a  great  battle  were  engaged.  Up,  then,  lest 
the  Trojans  be  too  sudden  for  us,  and  destroy  the  Greeks  beside  their 
ships,  and  set  fire  to  the  ships  themselves.  Cruel  then  would  be  the 
reproach  unto  us  twain,  forasmuch  as  it  beseems  not  the  seed  of  Zeus  to 
shame  the  sacred  stock  of  their  fathers,  who  in  their  time  before  us  laid 
waste  the  glorious  city  of  Troy,  when  Hercules  went  out  to  war  against 
Laomedon.  Even  such  a  victory,  I  ween,  shall  now  be  ours,  since 
prowess  waxes  ever  more  within  our  limbs.' 

"  So  spake  Ajax,  and  the  dauntless  strength  of  Achilles  consented, 
for  he  heard  with  his  own  ears  the  groanful  clamour.  And  they  both 
ran  for  their  resplendent  arms,  and  put  them  on,  and  stood  before  the 
host.  -Loud  clashed  their  goodly  arms,  and  the  fury  of  their  courage 
was  like  the  fury  of  the  god  of  war,  such  rage  was  given  them  by  the 
shield-shaking  Athene  as  they  made  haste  to  the  battle.  And  the 
Greeks  rejoiced  when  they  looked  on  these  two  mighty  men  of  war,  in 
semblance  like  the  giants,  sons  of  Aloeus,  who  boasted  that  they  would 
heap  high  mountains  against  broad  Olympus,  both  precipitous  Ossa  and 
high-crested  Pelion,  in  order  that  in  their  onslaught  they  might  scale  the 
very  heaven  :  not  other  seemed  the  two  grandsons  of  ^Eacus  when  they 
headed  the  ranks  of  murderous  war,  a  great  consolation  to  the  Greeks  in 
their  extremity,  as  they  came  hastening  to  destroy  the  host  of  their 
enemies.  And  they  overthrew  many  with  their  invincible  spears  ;  and 
as  when  two  cattle-slaying  lions  find  among  the  coverts  a  flock  untended 
by  the  shepherd,  and  destroy  them  wholesale  until  they  have  sated  their 
maw  with  blood  and  raven,  even  so  they  twain  dealt  destruction  among 
the  host  of  their  enemies." 

The  whole  face  of  the  battle  is  thus  changed  as  by  a  miracle.  Ajax 
has  slain  four  of  the  Trojan  heroes,  Achilles  five  of  the  Amazons,  and 
both  have  flung  themselves  upon  the  main  host  of  the  enemy  before 
Penthesilea  is  well  aware  of  what  has  happened.  And  then,  "  when  the 
warlike  Penthesilea  perceived  them  rushing  like  wild  beasts  amid  the 
blood-curdling  moil,  she  made  against  them  both  at  once.  Even  as  a 
death-dealing  panther  in  the  coverts  leaps  with  fierce  lashings  of  the  tail 
against  approaching  hunters,  who  in  their  arms  and  breastplates  await 
its  rush,  and  put  their  trust  in  their  good  spears,  even  so  the  men  of  war 
advanced  their  spears,  and  awaited  the  onset  of  Penthesilea,  and  their 
armour  clanged  about  them  as  they  moved.  And  first  Penthesilea 
hurled  a  spear  of  mighty  length,  and  it  touched  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
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but  glanced  off  shivered  as  from  a  stone,  of  such  virtue  were  the  im- 
mortal gifts  of  wise  Hephaestus.  Then  she  took  aim  against  Ajax  with 
another  javelin,  and  threatened  them  both,  saying :  '  This  time  of  a  truth 
the  spear  leapt  idly  from  my  hand,  but  with  the  next  I  ween  that  I  will 
make  an  end  of  both  your  valours,  men  of  might  as  ye  boast  yourselves 
to  be  among  the  Greeks;  and  lighter  then  will  be  the  sting  of  war  to  the 
Trojans.  Draw  nigher  to  me,  then,  through  the  medley,  that  ye  may 
see  what  strength  is  in  the  breasts  of  Amazons,  for  my  birth  is  from 
Ares,  neither  did  a  mortal  man  beget  me,  but  Ares  himself,  even  Area 
insatiate  of  the  war-shout ;  wherefore  my  strength  excels  the  strength  of 
mortals.'  But  the  heroes  only  laughed  at  her  vaunts.  And  her  point 
just  touched  the  white  calf  of  Ajax,  but  for  all  its  thirsting  did  not 
pierce  his  skin,  for  it  was  not  fated  that  a  hostile  point  should  be  im- 
brued with  his  blood  in  war.  And  Ajax  recked  not  of  the  Amazon,  but 
bounded  against  the  Trojan  multitude,  and  left  Penthesilea  to  Achilles 
alone,  since  well  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  for  all  her  valour  she  would 
to  Achilles  be  an  easy  prey,  even  as  the  dove  to  the  falcon. 

"  Then  Penthesilea  groaned  aloud  for  the  spears  that  she  had  cast  in 
vain.  And  the  son  of  Peleus  taunted  her,  and  said :  '  Woman,  with 
what  idle  vaunts  hast  thou  come  out  athirst  for  battle  against  us,  who 
are  the  mightiest  of  heroes  upon  earth  !  Know  that  we  boast  ourselves 
to  be  of  the  seed  of  the  Thunderer  Zeus,  and  at  sight  of  us  the  swift  Hector 
himself  was  wont  to  tremble,  if  even  from  afar  he  descried  us  hastening 
to  the  groanful  strife  ;  and  for  all  his  might  my  point  pierced  and  slew 
him.  But  as  for  thee,  thou  ravest  utterly  in  thy  thoughts,  in  that  thou 
hast  dared  to  threaten  us  with  destruction  this  day.  Nay,  it  is  thine 
own  last  hour  which  is  at  hand,  for  not  even  thy  sire,  no,  not  Ares 
himself,  shall  save  thee  from  my  arm,  for  thou  shalt  die  an  evil  death, 
even  as  a  heifer  that  hath  met  a  cattle-slaying  lion  upon  the  mountains. 
Or  say,  hast  thou  never  heard  how  many  were  they  whose  limbs  sank 
under  them  beneath  our  hand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus  ?  or  if 
heard  thou  hast,  did  the  gods  rob  thee  of  thy  wits  and  sense  in  order 
that  bitter  Fates  may  compass  thee  about  1 ' 

"  Thus  saying,  he  brandished  in  his  mighty  hand  his  long  man- 
slaying  spear,  the  work  of  Cheiron,  and  hurled  it,  and  smote  the 
warlike  Penthesilea  full  above  the  right  breast ;  and  her  black  blood 
flowed  fast.  And  she  sank  together  broken  in  all  her  limbs,  and 
dropped  her  great  axe  from  her  hand,  and  night  clouded  her  eyes,  and 
dolours  entered  into  her  soul.  But  even  so  she  took  breath,  and 
looked,  and  saw  her  foeman  about  to  drag  her  from  her  steed.  Then 
she  doubted  whether  to  draw  her  great  sword,  and  wait  for  the  assault 
of  Achilles,  or  whether  to  throw  herself  headlong  from  her  horse  of 
swiftness  and  supplicate  the  godlike  man,  and  straightway  promise  him 
treasure  of  bronze  and  gold — treasure  which  inly  melts  the  hearts  of 
mortals,  even  of  the  fiercest — if  haply  so  she  might  prevail  upon  the 
swift  and  strong  Achilles,  or  if,  taking  compassion  on  her  youth, 
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forasmuch  as  her  years  were  equal  with  his  own,  he  might  grant  the 
day  of  home-coming  to  her  who  longed  to  shun  her  doom. 

"  So  doubted  she,  but  the  gods  cast  not  so  the  lot.  For  the  son  of 
Peleus  rushed  upon  her  in  his  wrath,  and  pierced  with  one  thrust  both 
her  and  the  body  of  her  wind-swift  horse.  Even  as  a  man  may  spit  entrails 
together  over  the  fire  for  his  meal,  or  as  a  hunter  on  the  mountains  may 
hurl  his  groanful  dart,  and  transfix  a  stag  with  force  through  the  midst 
of  the  body,  and  the  deadly  point  flying  right  through  may  stick  into 
the  bole  of  some  tall  oak  or  pine,  even  so  the  son  of  Peleus  pierced 
through  and  through  with  one  thrust  of  his  impetuous  spear  Penthesilea 
and  her  goodly  steed  at  once.  And  in  a  moment  she  was  mingled  with 
dust  and  death,  falling,  but  in  seemly  wise,  to  earth ;  for  virgin  grace 
kept  her  fair  body  unshamed,  and  she  lay  forward  panting  upon  the 
spear,  the  length  of  her  body  stretched  along  her  fallen  horse.  Even  as 
a  pine,  the  loftiest  in  the  long  glades  of  the  woodland,  which  the  earth 
nourishes  for  her  own  great  adornment  by  some  fountain  side,  even  as 
such  a  pine  falls  broken  by  the  might  of  chill-blasting  Boreas,  so  fell 
Penthesilea  upon  her  steed,  still  fair  to  see ;  and  so  her  strength  was 
broken. 

"  And  when  the  Trojans  saw  the  maiden  vanquished  in  the  battle, 
they  trembled  and  fled  in  haste  with  one  consent  to  the  city,  sorrowing 
at  heart  with  inconsolable  grief.  And  as  when  mariners  have  lost  their 
ship  from  stress  of  wind  on  the  open  sea,  and  a  few  of  their  number 
barely  escape  from  death  after  hard  labour  amid  the  bitter  brine,  but  at 
last  land  and  their  own  city  appear  close  in  sight,  and  all  broken  as  they 
are  in  every  limb  with  groanful  toil,  they  nevertheless  spring  to  shore, 
sorrowing  grievously  the  while  for  their  ship  and  for  the  shipmates 
whom  a  dreadful  wave  has  driven  beneath  the  shades,  even  so  the 
Trojans  who  had  fled  from  the  battle  and  gained  the  city  wept  with  one 
voice  for  the  daughter  of  the  invincible  Ares,  and  for  the  hosts  who  had 
perished  in  the  strife. 

"  Then  the  son  of  Peleus  vaunted  over  the  maiden,  and  was  glad, 
saying  :  '  Lie  then  in  the  dust,  a  prey  to  dogs  and  birds,  unhappy  one  ! 
For  who  persuaded  thee  to  go  out  against  me  ?  Doubtless  thou  thoughtest 
to  go  home  from  battle  bearing  no  lack  of  gifts  from  the  aged  Priam  for 
the  Argives  thou  shouldst  have  slain  in  war.  But  no  such  purpose 
Lave  the  gods  accomplished  for  thee,  inasmuch  as  we  are  much  the 
mightiest  of  heroes,  a  great  light  to  the  Greeks,  and  a  bane  to  the 
Trojans  and  to  thee,  yea  unto  thee,  ill-starred,  in  that  the  stubborn  fates 
stirred  thee  on  to  leave  the  works  of  women,  and  go  out  to  war,  whereby 
even  men  are  made  afraid.' 

"  So  saying  the  son  of  Peleus  dragged  his  spear-shaft  out  of  the 
swift  horse  and  the  dread  Penthesilea.  And  both  lay  gasping,  done  to 
death  by  the  same  spear.  Then  Achilles  took  from  her  head  the  helmet 
that  flashed  like  the  sun's  beams  or  like  the  splendour  of  Zeus.  And  her 
face,  beautiful  even  in  death  beneath  her  lovely  brows,  was  discovered 
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as  she  lay  fallen  amid  dust  and  blood.  And  the  Argives  following 
round  about  were  amazed  when  they  looked  upon  her,  forasmuch  as  she 
was  like  unto  the  blest.  For  she  lay  in  her  armour  upon  the  ground, 
even  as  the  tireless  Artemis  when  she  slumbers — Artemis,  the  child  of 
Zeus,  when  she  has  toiled  over  the  long  mountains  in  chase  of  the  swift 
lion.  For  the  crowned  Aphrodite  herself,  the  bride  of  mighty  Ares, 
made  her  beautiful  even  in  death,  that  so  she  might  cause  some  pain  at 
least  to  the  valiant  son  of  Peleus.  And  many  a  man  fell  to  praying 
within  himself  that  when  ho  reached  his  home  he  might  couch  beside 
such  an  one  for  his  bride.  And  Achilles  began  to  pine  with  grief  in  his 
heart,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  in  that  be  had  slain  her,  and  not 
rather  taken  her  to  be  his  bride  in  Phthia,  forasmuch  as  she  was  a 
match  for  the  immortals,  and  in  stature  and  beauty  without  flaw." 

At  this  crisis  of  the  story  we  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  point  out 
that,  though  Quintus  has  here  narrated  the  fall  of  Penthesilea  and  the 
ruth  of  Achilles  in  a  manner  devoid  neither  of  beauty  nor  of  pathos, 
nevertheless  it  is  apparent  that  his  account  of  these  matters  differs  from 
that  which  had  been  currently  received  in  earlier  times.  It  is  true 
that  he  seems  in  part  confirmed  by  the  well-known  lines  of  Propertius, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  her  beauty  conquered  the  conqueror  as  soon  as  the 
golden  helmet  was  stripped  from  her  brows.*  But  instead  of  being  a 
sudden  effect  of  the  removal  of  her  helmet  after  death  (which  may  remind 
us  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  removal  of  the  helmet  of  the  living 
Britomart  in  the  faery  Queen),  instead  of  this,  the  compassion  of  Achilles 
would  seem  to  have  been  represented  in  the  older  versions  of  the  story  as 
fully  aroused  before  Penthesilea  died,  if  not  before  she  had  received  her 
death-wound.  The  evidence  for  this  is  to  be  found  both  in  extant  works 
of  art,  and  in  the  descriptions  of  others  which  have  been  lost.  "We  must 
not  suppose,  indeed,  that  the  great  mythological  painters  and  sculptors 
worked  in  direct  illustration  of  the  poets  :  what  they  did  was  to  embody 
in  their  own  way  such  points  and  episodes  in  any  myth  as  had  through 
poetry  become  accepted  and  familiar.  Now  we  are  told  that  in  the 
pictures  painted  by  Pansenus,  under  the  eye  of  Phidias,  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  low  screen  or  railing  which  enclosed  the  great  gold  and  ivory 
statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  one  of  the  subjects  represented  was  Penthesilea 
dying  and  Achilles  "  holding  her  up."  Now  this  very  subject  of  the 
wounded  Penthesilea  tenderly  supported  in  the  arms  of  Achilles  is  one 
that  occurs  on  a  number  of  extant  monuments,  principally  sarcophagus- 
reliefs  and  gems.  And  it  occurs  in  two  different  forms  of  design.  In 
one,  Penthesilea,  her  armour  already  stripped  from  her  limbs,  her  axe 
drooping  from  her  left  hand,  stands  leaning  with  her  right  arm  upon  the 
shoulder  of  Achilles,  who  has  passed  his  left  arm  round  her  neck,  and 
with  his  left  knee  supports  the  sinking  weight  of  her  body.  In  the 

*  Aurea  cui  postquam  nudavit  cassida  frontem, 
Vicit  victorem  Candida  forma  virum. 
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other  design,  not  less  frequently  repeated,  the  collapse  of  Penthesilea  is 
more  complete  :  her  head  falls  helplessly  over,  and  Achilles  grasps  her 
with  both  arms  round  the  waist  or  under  the  shoulders  to  prevent  her 
coming  at  once  to  the  ground,  looking  round  the  while  to  note  the 
progress  of  the  battle.  Putting  together  these  two  compositions,  and 
others  which  occur  on  vases  in  which  the  Amazon  is  seen  in  the  act  of 
supplicating  her  conqueror,  we  may  infer  that  in  the  story  as  originally 
familiar  to  the  Greeks,  Penthesilea  actually  addressed  to  Achilles  the 
prayer  which  according  to  Quintus  she  only  meditates,  entreating  him 
to  spare  her  life,  or  at  any  rate  to  respect  her  corpse ;  that  Achilles, 
nothing  moved,  dealt  her  the  death-stroke,  and  having  done  so  went  on  to 
disarm  her  while  she  yet  breathed ;  that  it  was  then  the  goodliness  of 
her  beauty  struck  him  with  compassion  and  remorse,  and  caused  him  to 
deal  tenderly  with  her  last  moments,  and  to  pine  in  memory  of  her 
afterwards.  It  is  evident  that  the  tale  as  thus  turned  gives  much  more 
scope  than  is  given  in  the  version  of  Quintus  for  moving  passages 
between  the  two  goodly  foes  who  have  thus  become  lovers  when  it  is  too 
late ;  for  the  exhibition  of  ruth  born  of  victory,  and  of  desire  contending 
in  vain  with  death. 

Having  thus,  as  it  would  seem,  somewhat  marred  his  climax,  our  poet 
introduces  an  episode  not  without  grandeur,  "but  betraying  nevertheless 
the  faded  lineaments  in  which  the  gods  of  the  Homeric  Olympus  were 
conceived  by  him.  To  Ares,  the  divine  father  of  Penthesilea,  the  tale  of 
his  daughter's  defeat  and  death  is  carried  by  the  Breezes — personifications 
which  Homer  would  never  have  invented  for  such  a  service.  In  his 
wrath  the  war-god  leaps  down  like  a  thunderbolt  from  Olympus,  and  all 
the  spurs  of  Ida,  with  all  their  ravines  and  water-courses,  reverberate 
beneath  the  terror  of  his  tread.  And  woe  would  have  befallen  Achilles 
and  his  myrmidons  at  that  hour,  had  not  Zeus  hurled  lightning  and 
thunder  as  a  signal  to  warn  Ares  against  mingling  in  the  fray.  Be- 
holding which,  the  war-god  pauses  like  a  rock  detached  from  a  precipice 
and  checked  in  mid  career  on  the  mountain- side.  For  a  while  he 
doubts  whether  to  wreak  his  vengeance  in  defiance  of  the  warnings  of 
Zeus,  but  at  last,  remembering  his  sire's  irresistible  strength,  and  dreading 
the  consequences  of  disobedience,  decides  to  yield,  and  retires  unwillingly 
aloof.  In  the  meantime  Achilles  is  still  mourning  over  the  fallen 
Penthesilea.  And  now  comes  in  that  episode  which,  in  the  original  lay, 
belonged  probably  to  a  later  point  in  the  narrative,  a  point  subsequent 
to  the  funeral  of  the  heroine  :  I  mean  the  episode,  due  and  welcome  to 
every  reader  of  the  Iliad,  of  the  poetical  justice  which  overtakes  the 
foul-minded  and  foul-mouthed  Thersites. 

"  Then  the  warlike  sons  of  the  Argives  hasted  hither  and  thither, 
stripping  off  the  blood-stained  armour  from  the  dead.  And  the  son  of 
Peleus  sorrowed  to  behold  the  lovely  strength  of  the  maiden  in  the 
dust ;  and  the  stings  of  death  preyed  upon  his  heart  for  her  sake,  no 
less  than  when  aforetime  his  comrade  Patroclus  had  been  slain. 
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"  Then  Thersites  grossly  reviled  him  to  his  face  with  evil  speech, 
saying  :  '  Fie,  thou  sick-brained  Achilles  !  What  power  then  hath  befooled 
thy  heart  within  thy  breast  for  the  sake  of  a  noxious  Amazon,  whose  whole 
desire  was  to  work  us  ill  1  Lo  !  now,  in  thy  woman-struck  brain  thou 
thinkest  as  much  of  her  as  of  some  sensible  wife  whom  thou  shouldest 
have  wooed  with  gifts  in  hopes  of  taking  her  in  lawful  marriage.  Would 
that  she  had  been  first  with  her  spear,  then,  say  I,  and  had  struck  thee 
down  in  the  fight,  since  the  joy  of  thy  heart  is  in  female  kind,  and  thou 
hast  no  thought  for  the  deed  of  valour  in  those  terrible  brains  of  thine 
when  once  thou  hast  cast  thine  eyes  upon  a  woman.  Wretch !  where 
now  is  thy  puissance,  thy  wit,  thy  kingly  might  ?  Knowest  thou  not 
what  grief  has  befallen  the  Trojans  since  they  went  mad  for  a  woman  1 
Truly  there  is  no  greater  disaster  to  mortals  than  this  craze  of  love- 
longing,  which  turns  the  brain  even  of  the  trustiest.  Glory  goes  with 
toil,  and  sweet  to  a  soldier  is  the  praise  of  victory,  and  sweet  are  the 
deeds  of  war;  but  chambering  is  the  delight  of  the  runaway.' 

"  So  spake  he,  grossly  reviling.  And  the  haughty  son  of  Peleus  was 
exceeding  wroth,  and  with  his  mighty  hand  dealt  the  reviler  one  blow 
upon  the  ear  and  jaw,  that  all  his  teeth  were  dashed  out,  and  he  himself 
fell  prone,  and  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth ;  and  the  soul  of  that 
man  of  naught  fled  helplessly  from  his  body.  And  the  Achaian  folk 
was  glad,  forasmuch  as,  a  gibe  himself,  he  was  wont  to  cast  villainous 
reproaches  against  others.  And  he  was  the  shame  of  the  host.  Then 
said  one  of  the  fighting  men  of  the  Greeks  to  another  :  '  Of  a  truth  it  is 
not  good  for  a  common  man  to  flout  at  kings,  either  openly  or  in 
secret,  for  terrible  indignation  ensues.  Themis  is  above,  and  Ate  chas- 
tises the  insolent  tongue — Ate,  who  heaps  troubles  upon  troubles  for 
mankind.' 

"  Thus  said  one  of  the  Greeks  to  another ;  and  in  scornful  mood  the 
haughty  son  of  Peleus  spake,  saying  :  '  Lie  there  in  the  dust,  and 
forget  thy  fooleries.  And  let  not  a  base  man  wrangle  with  a  nobler. 
Even  so  didst  thou  rouse  aforetime  to  bitter  anger  the  patient  heart  of 
Odysseus,  prating  insults  without  end.  But  thou  hast  found  in  the  son 
of  Peleus  one  of  another  mettle  than  thyself.  With  a  blow,  and  that  of 
the  lightest,  have  I  parted  thy  soul  from  thy  body.  A  dismal  death 
hath  extinguished  thee,  and  by  thine  own  worthlessness  hast  thou  lost 
thy  life.  So  let  the  Greeks  be  quit  of  thee,  and  go  and  vent  thy  spite 
among  the  dead.' " 

The  reader  will  have  perceived  that  the  Thersites  of  Quintus 
Smyrnaeus  remains  in  all  respects  the  Thersites  of  Homer.  He  remains, 
that  is  to  say,  the  representative  not  only  of  moral  baseness  as  opposed 
to  courage  and  honour,  but  also  of  plebeian  rudeness  as  opposed  to 
aristocratic  pride.  The  provincial  poet  of  the  Roman  and  Christian 
era  echoes  with  a  surprising  exactness  the  social  tone  of  the  early  Greek 
minstrel,  who  had  sought  to  commend  himself  at  the  courts  of  princes  by 
depicting  in  contemptible  shape  a  representative  of  the  unruly  populace. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose  to  render  in  detail  the  remainder 
of  the  canto.  The  death  of  Thersites  is  near  leading  to  an  open  quarrel 
between  Diomed,  his  relative,  and  Achilles.  This  being  avoided,  the 
Greek  captains,  desiring  to  pay  honour  to  Penthesilea,  suffer  the  Trojans 
to  remove  her  body,  which  is  then  burned  along  with  that  of  her 
horse,  and  with  her  armour  and  many  costly  gifts,  amid  the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  the  people.  Her  remains  are  afterwards  buried  with 
much  solemnity  in  the  tomb  or  barrow  of  Laomedon  ;  and  beside  them 
are  laid  those  of  the  slaughtered  maidens  her  comrades,  which  the  con- 
querors willingly  surrender,  since  vengeance  may  not  be  pursued  farther 
than  death.  And  so  ends  the  tale  of  Penthesilea. 

SIDNEY  COLVIN. 
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AT  Llangollen  Station  a  pleasant-looking  Welsh  boy  got  into  the 
carriage  with  us,  bound  like  ourselves  for  Barmouth  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Dolgelley  line.  My  wife  remarked  as  he  took  his  seat  that  it 
was  a  chilly  day  for  the  time  of  year. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  little  Welshman,  with  his  faintly-marked 
Cymric  accent ;  "  I  was  on  top  of  Crow  Castle  this  morning,  and  I 
was  almost  frozen  with  the  wind ;  it  blew  so  cold  and  hard  it  seemed 
like  midwinter." 

"  And  where  is  Crow  Castle  ?  "  asked  my  wife. 

"  Just  over  there,"  answered  our  Ancient  Briton,  pointing  to  the  big 
conical  hill,  crowned  by  a  broken  ruin,  which  guards  the  pass  of  the 
Dee  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  uplands. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  my  wife,  smiling ;  "  I  see.  You  mean  Castell  Dinas 
Bran."  For  we  knew  the  Llangollen  district  of  old,  and  had  climbed 
the  hill  together  many  a  day  in  bygone  summers. 

The  Welshman  smiled  back  again.  "  We  call  it  Castell  Dinas  Bran," 
he  said,  with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom ;  "  but  you  call  it  Crow  Castle." 

I  had  never  heard  the  English  name  before,  but  it  gave  me  food  for 
reflection  all  the  rest  of  my  way  to  Barmouth.  Of  course  it  was  only  a 
tourist's  word — a  lazy  misnomer  invented  by  some  Manchester  or  Liver- 
pool holiday-maker,  too  careless  and  too  supercilious  to  frame  his  tongue 
into  the  proper  shape  for  saying  Castell  Dinas  Bran.  Yet  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  quiet  acquiescence  of  my  little  Welsh  friend  in  this 
stupendous  piece  of  Saxon  arrogance  afforded  a  hint  of  no  small  value 
upon  an  important  point  in  English  history  and  philology.  The  more 
I  thought  about  it,  the  more  luminous  and  illuminating  his  remark  ap- 
peared to  me.  As  we  went  slowly  on,  up  the  narrow,  gorge-like  valley 
of  the  sacred  Dee,  along  the  shore  of  Bala  Lake — why,  the  Welsh  them- 
selves call  it  Llyn  Tegid — over  the  watershed  at  Drws-y-nant,  and  down 
the  flooded  estuary  of  the  Mawddach  to  Barmouth,  the  idea  grew  upon 
me  more  and  more.  At  Barmouth  it  kept  recurring  every  day.  At 
last,  after  I  had  worked  the  matter  up  in  my  mind,  as  I  sat  upon  these 
Ancient  British  hills,  looking  over  the  unconquered  and  un-Teutonised 
Ardudwy  Mountains,  with  the  soft  notes  of  the  Ancient  British  language 
ringing  in  my  ears,  the  idea  suggested  by  my  little  Welsh  acquaintance 
at  Llangollen  began  to  take  shape  as  a  definite  theory,  a  mode  of  solution 
for  one  most  puzzling  and  harassing  problem  in  British  nomenclature. 
So  here  is  the  final  result  of  my  cogitations  on  the  subject. 

Everybody  knows  by  this  time  that  when  the  English  conquered 
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south-eastern  Britain  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  they  killed  off 
every  Ancient  Briton,  man,  woman,  or  child,  whom  they  found  in  that 
part  of  the  country  where  they  settled.  At  least,  if  everybody  doesn't 
know  it,  no  blame  for  their  ignorance  can  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  our 
great  contemporary  historical  authorities;  for  all  with  singular  una- 
nimity are  agreed  that  the  English  race  absolutely  exterminated  the 
British  throughout  all  the  conquered  districts  in  a  most  complete  and 
business-like  manner.  As  some  clever  anonymous  epigrammatist  has 

briefly  put  it, — 

Our  late  historians  are  these  three  men, 
Messrs.  Green,  and  Stubbs,  and  Freeman. 
There  isn't  much  to  choose  between 
Messrs.  Freeman,  Stubbs,  and  Green. 
For  Welsh  and  Scots  get  ugly  rubs 
Alike  from  Freeman,  Green,  and  Stubbs. 

According  to  these  great  authorities,  then  (from  whom  I  can  only  differ 
with  all  deference  and  respect),  the  English  utterly  killed  off  all  the 
Ancient  Britons.  Those  whom  they  didn't  kill,  the  history  books  tell 
us,  they  drove  into  Wales  and  Cornwall.  Now  this  theory  of  exter- 
mination or  expatriation  has  certainly  the  merit  of  perfect  simplicity ; 
it  enables  you  to  decide  at  once  that  every  Englishman  is  a  Teuton,  and 
every  Welshman  or  Comishman  is  a  Kelt.  Nothing  could  make  the 
science  of  ethnography  more  delightfully  easy  and  symmetrical.  Here 
is  a  man  named  Evans  or  Powell  who  was  born  in  Herefordshire ;  Here- 
fordshire is  in  England ;  therefore,  he  is  a  Teuton.  Here  is  a  man 
named  Smith  or  Johnson  who  was  born  in  Pembrokeshire  ;  Pembroke- 
shire is  in  Wales  ;  therefore  he  is  a  Kelt.  You  reduce  the  whole  thing 
at  once  to  the  charming  logical  simplicity  of  a  rigorous  syllogism. 
Only,  somehow,  the  anatomical  ethnologist  has  a  lurking  suspicion  that 
your  major  premiss  is  not  perhaps  exactly  right  after  all. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  argue  out  this  very  big  question  in  all  its 
fulness  here  to-day.  The  reasons  which  have  induced  competent 
anatomical  investigators,  like  Professor  Huxley,  Dr.  Rolleston,  and  Dr. 
Beddoe,  to  doubt  the  common  story  about  the  extermination  of  the 
Briton  in  the  plains  of  England,  have  been  given  at  length  in  original 
essays  and  papers  by  those  thinkers  themselves,  far  better  than  I  can 
give  them  here.  One  or  other  of  them  has  shown  pretty  conclusively 
that  the  English  pirates  who  came  hither  from  Sleswick  and  Friesland 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  were  a  relatively  pure  race  of  broad- 
headed,  light-haired,  fair-skinned  men;  that  they  found  the  country 
peopled  by  a  mixed  race  of  more  or  less  long-headed,  dark-haired,  brown- 
skinned  men ;  that  the  two  races,  as  shown  by  interments  of  the  so- 
called  Anglo-Saxon  age,  continued  to  live  on  side  by  side  with  one 
another  during  the  early  middle  ages ;  and  that  by  their  gradual  coa- 
lescence through  intermarriage  the  ordinary  modern  Englishman  now 
exhibits  every  gradation  from  the  one  type  to  the  other,  with  every  pos- 
sible mixture  of  the  features  derived  from  each.  Against  this  very 
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positive  anthropological  evidence,  which  in  the  case  of  the  skulls  at 
least  can  be  reduced  to  actual  numerical  measurements,  the  very  weak 
traditional  evidence  of  Bseda  and  the  English  Chronicle,  on  which  the 
historians  chiefly  rely,  seems  to  many  inquirers  of  small  importance. 
And  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  Athanasian  dogmatism  of  Mr.  Freeman 
and  his  friends,  many  modern  ethnologists  prefer  to  believe  that  when 
the  English  conquered  Britain  they  enslaved  rather  than  exterminated 
the  mass  of  the  native  British  population.  That  the  Britons  in  question 
became  rapidly  Anglicised  is  clear ;  for  our  language  is  now  wholly  and 
simply  a  Teutonic  tongue,  with  a  very  small  admixture  of  Keltic  words, 
and  a  very  large  admixture  of  Romance  or  Latin  words ;  but  that  their 
blood  still  largely  survives,  especially  among  the  agricultural  labouring 
class,  is  a  conclusion  to  which  several  distinct  lines  of  contemporary 
thought  are  decidedly  converging. 

There  is,  however,  one  special  point  which  has  always  been 
strongly  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  Thorough  policy,  with  great 
apparent  cogency ;  and  that  is,  the  presumed  complete  change  of  local 
nomenclature  in  England  at  the  period  of  the  Teutonic  settlement. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vast  mass  of  English  towns  and  villages 
are  now  called  by  English,  and  not  by  Welsh  or  Latin,  names.  It  is 
true  there  are  a  few  towns,  such  as  London,  Lincoln,  York,  and 
Chester,  which  still  retain  their  Romanised  Welsh  titles,  more  or  less 
altered,  at  the  present  day.  It  is  true,  also,  the  rivers,  hills,  great 
divisions,  and  natural  features,  generally,  such  as  Thames  and  Severn, 
Yes  Tor  and  Malvem,  Kent  and  Wight,  still  keep  almost  universally 
their  aboriginal  names.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  vast  mass  of  our  minor  local  nomenclature,  in  the  greater  part  of 
south-eastern  Britain,  consists  almost  entirely  of  true  English  or  Danish 
compounds.  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  this  Magazine  how  large  a 
number  of  towns  or  villages  are  still  called  by  the  names  of  the  early 
English  clans  which  settled  in  them  during  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,*  and  kindred  lines  of  research  would  show  just  as  great  a  pro- 
portion of  English  elements  in  other  ways.  The  question  is,  therefore, 
Supposing  any  considerable  number  of  Britons  to  have  survived  the 
English  conquest,  how  can  we  account  for  so  general  a  prevalence  of 
Teutonic  over  Keltic  place  names  in  modern  England  ?  If  the  Kelts 
lived  on  in  a  servile  condition,  but  in  comparatively  large  bodies,  why 
did  they  not  teach  the  Keltic  names  of  places  to  their  masters,  and 
why  did  not  these  latter  adopt  such  Keltic  names,  instead  of  inventing 
new  ones  for  themselves  ?  And  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  the  unin- 
tentional hint  given  me  by  our  stray  Welsh  acquaintance  at  Llangollen 
really  suggests  the  most  plausible  answer  to  this  undoubted  difficulty. 

Perhaps  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  we  English  are,  on  the 

*  See  the  article  on  "  Old  English  Clans  "  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  Septem- 
ber 1881. 
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whole,  about  the  most  arrogant  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We 
have  a  fixed  and  settled  conviction  that  the  English  language  is  the  very 
best  language  in  existence,  and  that  all  foreign  tongues  whatsoever  are 
mere  lingoes,  wholly  unworthy  of  our  sublime  consideration.  Now 
there  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  sound  truth  in  this  view ;  for  even 
French  and  German  philologists  have  been  known  to  hold  that  English, 
because  of  its  relative  simplicity  and  logical  development,  its  freedom 
from  the  childish  fetters  of  gender  and  inflexion,  will  ultimately  become 
the  common  medium  of  intercourse  for  the  whole  world.  But  our  firm  and 
profound  belief  in  the  absolute  superiority  of  our  own  tongue  has  always 
made  us  very  disdainful  of  ether  people's.  There  is  a  genuine  substratum 
of  reality  in  the  old  joke  about  that  typical  John  Bull  who  wouldn't 
learn  French  to  talk  to  the  mossoos,  but  thought  the  mossoos  might 
learn  English  if  they  wanted  to  talk  to  him.  This  universal  English 
feeling,  however,  always  seems  to  reach  its  culminating  point  when  the 
foreign  language  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  Welsh.  Most  "  Saxons  " 
have  a  congenital  horror  and  dread  of  the  Cymric  tongue,  which  they 
absurdly  declare  to  be  full  of  consonants  and  absolutely  unpronounceable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Welsh  is  far  softer  and  more  vocal  than  our  own 
harsh  Teutonic  speech,  for  it  lies  about  halfway  between  English  and 
Italian,  so  far  as  the  relative  predominance  of  vowels  or  consonants  is 
concerned ;  and  lest  my  reader  should  view  this  paradoxical  statement 
with  suspicion,  taking  me  for  a  Welshman  in  disguise,  I  hasten  to  add 
that  I  am  not  in  any  way  connected  with  Wales,  and  that  I  shared  all 
the  common  Saxon  prejudices  on  this  matter  myself  until  I  began  to 
learn  a  smattering  of  Welsh  for  philological  purposes.  Almost  all  the 
terror  and  mystery  of  those  awesome  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
wont  so  greatly  to  frighten  us  is  removed  in  a  moment,  as  soon  as 
people  have  discovered  the  simple  fact  that  10  in  Welsh  is  a  vowel  and 
not  a  consonant,  its  phonetic  value  being  merely  that  of  our  own  oo. 
Cwm  and  Drws  look  very  terrible  indeed,  until  one  knows  that  they  are 
pronounced  exactly  like  Combe  and  Druce ;  while  the  fearsomeness  of 
Llwch  disappears  entirely  as  soon  as  we  recognise  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  Scotch  Loch  in  an  unfamiliar  guise.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
perfect  transparency  and  regularity  of  Cymric  phonetic  spelling,  ten 
thousand  English  tourists  continue  every  year  to  talk  about  those  jaw- 
breaking  long  Welsh  names,  which  are  utterly  unpronounceable  by 
English  lips ;  merely  because  they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  get 
up  the  most  elementary  rules  of  the  language,  as  they  would  get  up  a 
little  German  before  going  up  the  Rhine,  or  a  little  Italian  before  trying 
a  winter  at  Rome  or  Florence. 

But  if  modern  Christian  Englishmen,  ruled  over  by  a  dynasty  which 
traces  its  claim  to  these  islands  through  Welsh  Tudors  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Scottish  Stuarts  on  the  other,  show  so  unreasoning  and  settled 
a  dislike  and  contempt  for  the  Keltic  languages,  what  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  the  heathen  Teutonic  conquerors  who  regarded  the  Welsh 
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as  a  nation  of  slaves,  and  as  the  natural  prey  of  the  English  freeman  1 
To  our  "Anglo-Saxon"  ancestors,  the  words  Welshman  and  serf  were 
positively  identical.  A  man  talked  of  his  "Wealas"  as  modern 
Virginians  used  to  talk  of  their  niggers.  Even  good  old  Baeda  himself 
— the  venerable  Bede,  our  history  books  call  him,  as  though  the  monk 
of  Jarrow  had  been  a  modern  archdeacon — even  Bseda  himself  bursts 
out  into  very  unecclesiastical  exultation  when  he  has  to  tell  us  how  , 
^Ethelfrith  of  Northumbria  "  wasted  the  Welsh,"  and  slew  two  thousand 
monks  of  the  "  impure  race  "  at  Chester ;  how  Augustine  of  Canterbury 
cursed  the  Welsh  bishops  at  A.ust;  and  how  Eadwine  of  York  rendered 
most  of  them  tributary  to  the  English  race.  William  •  of  Malmesbury, 
four  centuries  later,  can  hardly  transcribe,  in  his  classical  Latin,  the 
names  of  Welsh  abbots,  because  "  they  smack  of  British  barbarism."  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  no  heathen  Englishman  would  ever  take  the  trouble 
to  learn  the  language  of  his  Welsh  serfs.  From  the  very  first,  as  the 
Teuton  has  penetrated  westward,  the  Kelt  has  had  to  acquire  the 
tongue  of  his  conqueror,  but  tke  conqueror  has  never  acquired  the 
tongue  of  the  Kelt.  "  Let  them  learn  English  if  they  want  to  talk  to 
us,"  is  what  we  still  say  to-day  of  Welshman,  Gael,  and  Irishman  alike. 
We  have  robbed  the  Kelt  of  land  and  liberty,  and  all  he  once  possessed, 
and  yet  we  go  on  to  this  moment  asserting  that  Taffy  was  a  Welshman 
and  Taffy  was  a  thief,  as  if  the  two  were  practically  synonymous  terms. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  effect  this  lordly  indifference  to  the 
language  of  the  subject  race  must  have  produced  from  the  beginning 
upon  local  nomenclature.  And  first  let  us  see  what  effect  it  is  actually 
producing  in  our  own  time. 

A  few  days  after  I  got  to  Barmouth  I  was  walking  among  the  hills 
beyond  Dolgelley,  and,  being  tired,  asked  my  way  to  the  nearest  railway 
station,  of  an  old  Welshwoman  whom  I  met  beside  a  cottage.  Muster- 
ing up  all  her  English,  she  told  me  to  take  the  path  to  the  right,  which 
would  lead  me  down  to  Newbridge.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
name  of  this  station  is  Bont  Newydd,  which  is  just  the  Welsh  for  New 
Bridge;  but  the  old  lady  had  kindly  translated  the  name  for  me, 
supposing  that  the  native  words  would  be  of  no  use  to  my  Saxon  soul. 
All  over  Wales,  one  finds  similar  translations  or  substitutions  going  on  ; 
but  they  do  not  by  any  means  imply  that  the  people  of  the  place  there- 
fore speak  English,  far  less  that  they  are  of  English  descent.  The  fact  is, 
a  double  system  of  naming  largely  prevails.  Often,  the  local  Cymric  name 
is  simply  translated  into  English,  as  in  the  case  of  Bont  Newydd.  Thus 
the  Welsh  themselves  now  call  the  highest  mountain  in  Wales 
Y  Wyddfa ;  but  they  used  to  call  it  Craig  Eryri,  which  means,  snowy 
mount.  As  early  as  the  days  of  the  English  Chronicle,  however,  it  had 
already  been  Anglicised  into  Snawdun,  or,  as  we  now  say,  Snowdon. 
Similarly,  the  native  name  for  Mold  is  Yr  Wyddgrug,  that  is  to  say, 
the  High  Mound;  but  the  Norman  occupants  called  it  Mont  Hault 
(or  Mons  Altus),  since  corrupted  into  Mould  and  Mold.  The  other 
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Norman  county  town  which  we  know  after  its  founder  as  Montgomery 
the  Welsh  know  as  Trefaldwyn,  that  is  to  say,  Baldwin's  town. 

If  we  look  over  a  modern  map  of  Wales,  it  is  surprising  how  many 
of  the  local  names  we  shall  thus  find  to  be  of  English,  Danish,  or 
Norse  origin.  The  place  which  we  call  Holywell  is  known  to  its  Cymric 
inhabitants  as  Treffynnon,  or  the  Town  of  the  Well.  St.  Asaph  is  in 
Welsh  Llanelwy;  though  a  Llanasa,  or  Llanasaph,  elsewhere  commemo- 
rates for  the  native  Kelt  the  same  saint  whose  name  we  have  thus 
imposed  upon  his  cathedral  town.  Anglesey  is,  of  course,  the  Angles' 
Ey,  or  Englishman's  Island,  a  name  which  the  county  has  borne  ever 
since  Eadwine  of  York  conquered  it  during  his  unbaptised  days;  but  I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  population  still  remains  essentially  Keltic — a 
fact  which  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  Mr.  Freeman's  often-reiterated 
assertion  that  the  English,  during  their  heathen  period  at  least,  always 
killed  off  all  the  Kelts  in  conquered  districts.  Beaumaris,  its  chief  town, 
derives  its  name  from  the  Norman  Beau  Marais,  because  it  looks  across 
the  broad  estuary  of  the  La  van  Sands  4o  wards  the  jutting  promontory  of 
the  Great  Orme's  Head.  This  latter,  again,  gets  its  cognomen  from  the 
Scandinavian  pirates,  who  noticed  its  likeness  to  a  huge  basking  snake — 
an  orm,  worm,  or  serpent.  Not  to  lengthen  out  my  list  of  instances,  I 
may  say  briefly  that  Whitchurch,  Holyhead,  Newtown,  Flint,  Wrexham, 
Welshpool,  Bardsey,  and  Queen's  Ferry  are  but  a  few  selected  cases  out 
of  the  numerous  names  of  English  origin  to  be  found  in  the  thoroughly 
Welsh  parts  of  Wales.  Of  course  I  do  not  drag  in  such  names  as  Swan- 
sea, in  the  early- conquered  South  Welsh  belt,  or  Haverfordwest  and 
Milford  Haven,  in  Pembrokeshire — that  "  Little  England  beyond  Wales," 
peopled  by  Flemings  under  Henry  I.,  where  all  the  villages  still  bear 
titles  of  a  strictly  mediaeval  English  type ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  even 
here  one  must  remember  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  is  of  mixed 
Teutonic  and  Keltic  blood. 

Besides  these  direct  translations,  however,  there  is  a  second  way  in 
which  Welsh  names  get  altered  into  English  ones,  by  that  sort  of  false 
analogy  which  the  Germans  call  Volks-etymologie.  The  name  of  Bar- 
mouth,  for  example,  sounds  thoroughly  English,  and  indeed  it  is  strictly 
applicable;  for  a  bar  does  actually  close  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
just  opposite  the  town.  But  in  its  origin,  Barmouth  is  very  good  Welsh 
indeed.  The  river  itself  is  called  Mawddach,  and  its  mouth  would  there- 
fore naturally  be  Abermawdclach  ;  but  as  the  Welsh  detest  long  names,* 
they  have  shortened  down  that  cumbrous  form  to  Abermaw,  often  further 
contracted  into  Abermo,  or  Bermo.  The  transition  from  such  a  sound 
to  Barmouth  is  practically  a  foregone  conclusion.  So,  in  the  Carnarvon- 
shire hills,  there  is  one  double  peak  known  by  the  native  name  of  Yr 
Eifl  :  English  lips  have  naturally  corrupted  it  into  the  Rivals.  Near 

*  English  newspapers  often  make  a  cheap  joke  by  printing  some  such  name  as 
Bwlch-y-ddeufaen  in  the  jumbled  form  of  Bwlchyddeufaen.  This,  doubtless,  looks 
formidable  enough ;  but  so  does  Newcastleupontyne,  or  Chapelenlefrith. 
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Euabon  stands  a  little  mining  town  called  Acrefair;  this,  in  Welsh,  is 
pronounced  Akkra-vair,  or  something  like  it,  and  it  means  St.  Mary's 
Field.  But  the  spelling  easily  suggested  the  two  English  words,  Acre 
and  Fair,  and  Acrefair  it  has  accordingly  become.  Now,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  similar  errors  about  Welsh  words  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  production  of  seemingly  English  names  in  England  itself.  Mr. 
Isaac  Taylor  (to  whom  I  owe  many  obligations  throughout)  has  collected 
some  good  instances.  For  example,  Alt  Maen  is  excellent  Keltic  for  the 
High  Rock ;  but  in  the  lake  district  we  get  it  corrupted  into  the  Old 
Man  of  Coniston,  and  in  the  Orkneys  into  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy.  The 
Dead  Man,  in  Cornwall,  is  an  Anglicisation  of  the  Keltic  Dod  Maen ; 
Brown  Willy  stands  for  Bryn  Huel,  the  tin-mine  ridge ;  and  King 
Edward  represents  a  clever  variation  on  Kinedar.  It  is  only  where  the 
process  of  Teutonisation  is  comparatively  modern  that  we  can  make  quite 
sure  of  such  cases ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  similar  ingenious 
blunders  must  have  played  a  great  part  in  changing  Welsh  into  English 
.names  during  the  earlier  period  of  heathen  conquest. 

In  addition  to  these  two  kinds  of  changes,  by  translation  and  by 
distortion,  there  is  a  third  way  in  which  double  names  may  arise,  and 
that  is  by  simple  substitution.  The  English  visitors  who  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  the  name  of  Castell  Dinas  Bran  call  it  Crow  Castle, 
•by  a  pure  flight  of  word-forming  imagination ;  so  the  earlier  English 
visitors  nicknamed  Llyn  Tegid  as  Pimblemere,  a  term  now  forgotten  in 
the  more  modern  title  of  Bala  Lake.  Even  where  the  original  Welsh 
name  is  retained,  it  often  assumes  an  English  spelling,  as  in  Denbigh, 
Conway,  and  Dovey  ;  and  such  English  spelling  might  easily  mask  the 
Cymric  derivation  of  the  word.  This  third  method  of  Anglicisation,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  undoubtedly  played  a  large  part  in  the  way  of 
fixing  our  ordinary  local  nomenclature  at  the  time  of  the  English 
•conquest. 

Now,  what  I  wish  to  show  in  this  paper  is  that  just  such  a  double 
system  of  place  names  as  now  exists  in  Wales  existed,  for  a  time,  in 
England,  before  the  English  language  had  finally  killed  out  the  Ancient 
British  tongue.  We  know  that  elsewhere  double  systems  of  naming  are 
common  wherever  two  races  or  languages  have  a  debateable  borderland. 
Thus,  Mons,  in  Belgium,  is  also  known  as  Bergen ;  Aix-la-Chapelle  has 
its  German  form  as  Aachen  ;  and  the  town  with  which  we  English  are 
familiar  chiefly  in  its  Frenchified  guise  as  Bois-le-duc,  is  more  Teutonic- 
-ally  described  under  the  equivalent  name  of  Hertogenbosch.  It  is  the 
•same  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine — I  beg  Mr.  Freeman's  pardon — Elsass  and 
Lothringen ;  it  is  the  same  on  the  Polish  outskirts  of  Russia,  and  on  the 
Slavonian  border  of  Hungary.  In  all  these  cases,  change  of  nomencla- 
ture does  not  imply  the  extermination  of  all  those  who  spoke  the  older 
language.  Fifteen  years  ago,  everybody  at  Nice  spoke  about  Villafranca  : 
last  year  I  noticed  they  talked  about  Villefranche.  Nay,  Giuseppe  and 
Maria,  at  the  little  inn,  had  even  turned  into  Joseph  and  Marie,  though 
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they  were  not  in  the  least  exterminated  for  all  that.  When  the  English 
acquired  New  Amsterdam,  they  incontinently  changed  its  name  to  New 
York ;  but  there  are  still  plenty  of  Van  Rensselaers  and  Ten  Broeks  in 
Fifth  Avenue  notwithstanding ;  and  so  it  was,  I  believe,  in  England 
itself  also. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  begin  by  observing  that  almost  all  the 
most  important  cities  kept  their  ancient  names,  after  the  conquest,  in 
slightly  altered  forms,  and  keep  them  still  to  the  present  day.  Lon- 
dinium  is  London ;  Eboracum  is  York ;  nay,  even  Loidis  is  Leeds. 
Lincoln  and  Portsmouth  recall  the  Roman  colony  and  the  Roman  port ; 
Pontefract  is  Ad  Pontem  Fractum;  Mai  don  is  a  clipped  form  of  Cama- 
lodunum.  In  other  cases,  the  English  added  the  Latin  castrum,  in  its 
Anglicised  form  of  ceaster,  to  the  older  title ;  and  the  result  is  seen  in  all 
our  modern  casters,  chesters,  cesters,  and  ceters.  Mancunium  becomes 
Manchester ;  Castra  Legionis  becomes  Leicester ;  Glevum  becomes  Glou- 
cester ;  Venta  Belgarum  becomes  Winchester.  From  similar  sources  we 
get  Lancaster,  Chester,  Worcester,  Colchester,  Cirencester,  Rochester, 
Silchester,  Dorchester,  Exeter,  Uttoxeter,  Wroxeter,  and  an  immense 
number  of  other  English  town  names.  These  were  the  most  important 
places  in  England  during  the  Roman  occupation,  and  for  long  ages  after; 
while  the  fact  that  they  all  retain  their  Roman  or  Welsh  names,  in 
slightly  Anglicised  forms,  makes  a  considerable  deduction  from  the 
general  talk  about  the  wholly  Teutonic  character  of  our  local  nomen- 
clature. As  both  Mr.  Freeman  and  Canon  Stubbs  admit  that  some  of 
the  cities  may  have  been  tributary  to  the  English,  rather  than  occupied 
by  them,  this  point  is  one  of  some  ethnological  importance. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  almost  every  river  in  England  still  bears 
its  Keltic  name.  Avon  is  simply  "the  river;"  Esk,  Exe,  Axe,  and 
TJsk  are  variants  of  one  word,  meaning  "  the  water ; "  Thames,  Severn, 
Onse,  Don,  Aire,  Derwent,  Swale,  Tyne,  and  the  rest,  are  all  pure 
Keltic.  And  as  a  large  number  of  our  towns,  such  as  Cambridge, 
Plymouth,  Exmouth,  and  so  forth,  bear  titles  compounded  with  river 
names,  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  how  far  they  may  be  simple  transla- 
tions from  the  Welsh  of  the  same  primitive  kind  as  those  which  my 
Welsh  friends  gave  me  at  Llangollen  and  Dolgelley.  Abers  would  thus 
readily  turn  into  mouths,  while  caers  would  very  easily  assume  the  guise 
of  burys. 

In  the  case  of  the  rivers,  the  identity  of  name  is  almost  absolute. 
Avon  is  simply  Afon,  and  Usk  is  merely  Wysg.  But  with  the  towns, 
phonetic  clipping  has  masked  to  some  extent  the  original  forms.  If, 
however,  we  take  the  primitive  words  themselves  and  trace  them  on- 
ward through  their  vai-ious  changes,  we  can  easily  see  the  practical 
identity  of  the  ancient  and  modern  names.  Thus  the  earliest  form  of 
Winchester  is  Gwent,  the  lowland  plain,  which  the  Romans  Latinised 
into  Venta.  But  as  there  were  at  least  two  Gwents,  in  Hampshire  and 
Norfolk,  they  added  for  distinction's  sake  the  name  of  the  two  tribes, 
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Venta  Belgarum,  and  Yenta  Icenorum.  When  the  English  pirates 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Southampton  Water  and  swarmed  up  the  valley 
to  the  half -deserted  Roman  post,  they  called  their  new  conquest  Wintan- 
ceaster ;  and  that  name  has  gradually  softened  down  into  Winte-ceaster 
and  Winchester.  So  Gleawan-ceaster  stands  midway  between  Glevum 
and  Gloucester,  as  Exan-ceaster  stands  midway  between  Isca  and 
Exeter.  Occasionally,  too,  the  Romano-British  name  gets  worn  down  to  - 
an  almost  indistinguishable  relic.  Thus,  Sorbiodunum,  colloquially 
shortened  into  Sarum,  became  in  early  English  Searo-byrig  and  Seares- 
byrig ;  *  and  then,  by  what  is  called  dissimilation,  Sares-byrig  became 
Salisbury,  just  as  peregrinus  became  pilgrim,  or  as  pur  pur  a  and 
pourpre  became  purple.  On  the  other  hand,  Dubris  remains  almost 
unaltered  as  Dover,  while  Regulbium  still  keeps  its  ancient  name  as 
Reculver. 

And  now  the  question  crops  up,  Were  there  any  places  which  had 
names  at  all  before  the  English  conquest,  and  which  did  not  retain  those 
names  afterwards  in  some  form  or  other,  at  least  as  translated  ?  Ap- 
parently, very  few.  If  we  look  at  one  or  two  of  the  certain  cases,  we 
shall  see  that  the  changes  were  generally  quite  analogous  to  those  which 
we  have  already  considered  in  the  case  of  Wales. 

The  oldest  English  colony  in  Britain  is  commonly  said  to  be  Kent. 
The  county  itself  still  keeps  its  ancient  British  name.  The  original 
Keltic  inhabitants  called  it  the  Caint,  or  open  country ;  and  the  Romans 
called  the  people  Cantii.  The  first  landing-place  of  the  English,  how- 
ever, is  represented  by  tradition  as  having  been  in  Thanet.  Now,  the 
British  name  of  this  island  was  Ruim,  the  same  word  as  Rum  in  the 
Inner  Hebrides.  Tenet,  or  as  we  now  say  Thanet,  is  the  English 
equivalent.  But  as  late  as  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great  both  names 
were  still  remembered  side  by  side ;  for  in  the  Life  of  Alfred  attributed 
to  Asser,  and  certainly  written  in  part  at  least  by  a  Welshman,  the  old 
Welsh  word  is  given  as  a  translation  of  the  English  one.  Moreover, 
the  chief  gate  or  gap  in  the  cliffs  leading  into  Thanet  is  still  known  as 
Ruim's  Gate  or  Ramsgate,  which  shows  that  the  English  settlers  were 
quite  familiar  with  both  names.  As  to  the  capital  of  Kent,  its  modern 
name  of  Canterbury  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  complete  substitution.  But 
the  old  Romano-British  name  of  Durovernum,  or  Dorobernum,  was  used 
by  Bseda,  while  Dorwitceaster  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  Chronicle, 
Canterbury  being  merely  a  descriptive  or  colloquial  form.  For  in  early 
English  it  appears  as  Cantwara-byrig.  that  is  to  say,  the  bury  of  the 
Cant- ware,  or  Men  of  Kent ;  just  as  Carisbrooke  was  originally  Wiht- 
garas-byrig,  that  is  to  say,  the  bury  of  the  Wiht-ware,  or  Men  of  Wight. 
An  exactly  parallel  case  occurs  in  Jamaica.  The  old  capital  of  the 
island  is  still  officially  and  legally  known  as  St.  lago  de  la  Vega,  its 

*  The  nominative  is  Searsburh,  but  I  give  throughout  the  locative  in  byrig,  a 
being  the  case  from  which  the  modern  English  names  in  bury  are  derived. 
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title  under  the  Spanish,  regime  ;  but  that  name  proves  too  long  and  too 
foreign  for  English  colloquial  usage  ;  so  it  is  always  spoken  of  in  common 
conversation  as  Spanish  Town.  The  other  ancient  towns  of  Kent  keep 
their  old  names  in  corrupt  forms.  Lymne  is  the  Portus  Lemannis ; 
Rich  borough  is  Ritupte,  or  Rhutuppe.  Dartford  stands  on  the  Keltic 
Darent  or  Derwent,  Crayford  and  St.  Mary  Cray  on  the  Anglo-Keltic 
Crecca  or  Cray. 

It  is  just  the  same  elsewhere.  In  Sussex,  Rsgnum  indeed  apparently 
took  the  name  of  some  English  conqueror,  as  Cissan-ceaster  or  Chi- 
chester;  but  Anderida  appears  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  English 
Chronicle  as  Andredes-ceaster ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  Norman  conquest 
that  we  meet  with  the  modern  and  truly  English  name  of  Pefenesea  or 
Pevensey.  The  forest  in  the  rear  is  called  Andred  or  Andredes-leah 
throughout  the  "Anglo-Saxon"  period.  The  similar  woodland  near 
Southampton  Water,  afterwards  enlarged  by  William  the  Red  into  the 
New  Forest,  was  known  by  its  Keltic  name  of  Natan-leah,  or  Netley. 
Amesbury  or  Ambres-byrig  still  recalls  the  memory  of  its  Romano- 
British  prince,  Ambrosius  Aurelianus,  if  that  vague  shadow  was  ever  a 
living  man.  Endless  cases  occur  where  the  Roman  name  lived  on  long 
after  the  conquest,  and  was  only  superseded  by  the  English  one  at  a 
late  date.  Verulamium  was  "Verulam  till  the  great  Abbey,  founded  by 
Offa  of  Mercia  in  honour  of  a  Romano-British  martyr,  changed  its  name 
to  St.  Albans.  The  predecessor  of  Cambridge  was  Grant-chester  :  the 
older  form  of  Chester  was  Lega-ceaster,  that  is  to  say,  Legionum  Castra. 
Bseda  always  uses  the  correct  Latin  name  for  every  town  that  had  been 
a  Roman  station,  which  clearly  shows  that  the  names  of  those  towns 
had  been  truly  handed  down  to  his  day.  Sometimes  we  catch  Yolks- 
etymologie  actually  at  work  in  these  cases,  as  when  Eboracum  was 
Englished  into  Eofor-wic,  the  boar's  town ;  or  when  Regulbiuin  became 
Reculver,  as  if  connected  with  the  English  Culver,  a  wild  pigeon,  whose 
memory  still  haunts  the  Culver  Cliffs  near  Sandown  and  the  Culverhole 
Point  at  Lyme  Regis. 

We  have  better  proof  than  this,  however,  that  English  and  Welsh 
names  ran  on  side  by  side  for  a  time — the  proof  of  their  actual  occur- 
rence together  in  existing  documents.  The  Life  'of  Alfred,  attributed 
to  Asser,  was  undoubtedly  written  in  part,  as  I  mentioned  above,  by  a 
Wel^h  author,  who  always  speaks  of  England  as  "  Saxony,"  and  of 
Wales  as  "  Britain."  Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  author  knows 
the  native  names  of  several  places  in  England — not  merely  of  Selwood, 
near  the  West  Welsh  frontier,  but  of  long-conquered  spots  like  Thanet 
and  Nottingham.  The  Welsh  name  of  Selwood  was  Coit  Mawr,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Great  Wood  :  and  as  the  Latin  form  would  doubtless  be 
Silva  Magna.  this  may  account  for  the  first  syllable  of  the  English  name  ; 
just  as  Calleva  Attrebatum,  situated  on  the  border  of  Pamber  Forest,  is 
now  known  as  Silchester.  Again,  the  chief  place  in  the  Great  Wood 
now  bears  the  name  of  Pen-Selwood,  or  the  Head  of  Selwood,  which  has 
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been  identified  with  a  certain  doubtful  Pen-savel-coit  in  the  list  of 
British  towns  given  in  the  Welsh  tract  fathered  upon  Nennius.  Coit 
being  the  modern  Welsh  coed,  a  wood  (which  everybody  knows  in 
Bettws-y-coed),  the  name  Pen-Selwood  looks  like  a  sort  of  clumsy  half- 
translation  from  the  Cymric  form. 

Similarly,  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us  that  the  British  name  of 
Glastonbury  was  Inis-witrin,  that  is  to  say,  the  Isle  of  Magic.  Its  , 
English  name,  Glsestinga-byrig,  shows  it  to  have  been  the  bury  of  the 
Glsestings,  a  clan  of  English  land-owners,  who  must  have  settled  at  the 
foot  of  the  Tor  (observe  the  Keltic  name)  and  beside  the  old  Welsh 
monastery  re-endowed  by  Ine  the  West  Saxon.  Here,  the  Welsh  no 
doubt  continued  to  call  the  place  by  its  old  title,  as  long  as  Welsh  re- 
mained a  spoken  language  in  Somersetshire ;  while  the  English  pre- 
ferred to  name  it  after  one  of  their  own  familiar  clans.  In  just  the  same 
way,  the  Welsh  name  of  Nottingham,  preserved  for  us  by  Asser,  was 
Caer  Tinguobauc,  while  the  English  name  was  Snotingaham,  the  home 
of  the  Snotings.  Shrewsbury  was  a  Welsh  town,  known  as  Pengwern, 
till  the  time  of  Offa  of  Mercia,  who  drove  out  the  Prince  of  Powys  ;  and 
the  English  settlers  who  took  over  the  surrounding  lands  called  the  place 
Scrobbes-byrig,  that  is  to  say,  the  bury  in  the  scrub  or  bush.  Malmes- 
bury has  a  still  more  curious  history.  Its  first  name  was  Caer  Bladon  ; 
but  when  the  English  took  it,  they  called  it  Ingelbourne  Castle  (to 
modernise  a  little),  because  it  overhung  the  Ingelbourne,  the  English 
brook  which  severed  them  from  the  Damnonian  Welsh.  Afterwards  an 
Irish  monk,  whose  name  the  English  corrupted  into  Maildulf  (no  doubt 
he  was  really  a  good  Keltic  Maeldubh),  founded  a  hermitage  at  the  spot ; 
and  from  him  it  began  to  be  called  Maildulfs-byrig.  Still  later,  the 
English  Abbot  Ealdhelm  presided  over  the  monastery  ;  and  Ealdhelmsn 
byrig  was  the  next  form.  Out  of  some  confusion  between  these  two 
alternatives,  the  modern  name  of  Malmesbury  has  grown  up.  I  may 
add  that  in  this  border  country,  which  was  only  conquered  by  the  West 
Saxons  from  the  Damnonian  Welsh  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  such 
double  names  are  relatively  common.  For  example,  we  get  in  the  very 
same  region  Caer  Dur  and  Brukeburh,  as  alternative  titles  for  the  same 
place. 

The  case  of  Bath,  howevei1,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all ; 
for  here  alone  the  old  British  name,  after  a  hard  struggle — first  with 
Roman,  and  then  with  English  alternatives — has  lived  down  its  rivals, 
and  now  remains  as  the  only  surviving  modern  form.  The  unsophisti- 
cated and  un-Romanised  Kelt  doubtless  knew  Bath  as  Badon ;  and  Caer 
Badon  is,  to  this  day,  the  name  applied  to  the  earthwork  on  Hampton 
Down  overlooking  the  existing  city.  A  still  older  earthwork,  however, 
crowns  the  opposite  hill  of  Little  Salisbury,  and  to  this  height,  probably, 
was  given  the  name  of  Sulis.  The  Romans,  accordingly,  knew  the  town 
in  the  valley  as  Aquae  Sulis,  or  Solis,  from  the  name  of  the  old  hill-fort 
and  the  Thermse  which  they  established  beneath  it.  The  earliest  English 
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mention  of  the  neighbourhood  is  in  the  Chronicle,  under  the  year  577, 
more  than  a  century  after  the  first  landing  of  the  English  in  Kent,  when 
"  Cuthwine  and  Ceawlin  fought  against  the  Britons,  and  offslew  three 
kings,  Coinmagil,  and  Candidan,  and  Farinmagil,  at  that  stow  that  is 
cleped  Deorham,  and  took  three  ceasters,  Gleawan-ceaster,  and  Cii-en- 
ceaster,  and  Bathan-ceaster."  Here  we  get  a  very  slight  variant  on  the 
original  Badon.  Later  on,  however,  the  English  made  a  curious  muddle 
out  of  the  Latin  word  Aquae.  Combining  this  with  the  Keltic  Maen, 
they  made  up  a  new  word,  Akeman,  which  they  appear  to  have  taken  as 
equivalent  to  the  English  ache-man,  or  invalid.  Thus,  the  old  Roman 
road  from  London  to  Bath  became  known  as  the  Akeman  Street,  that  is 
to  say — as  you  please — either  Invalid's  Road,  or  the  road  to  Aquae.  Bath 
itself  was  then,  for  a  long  time,  most  officially  designated  Akemannes- 
ceaster,  so  that  it  has  narrowly  escaped  modernisation  into  Acheman- 
chester.  But  among  the  native  semi-Keltic  population  the  old  name  of 
Badon,  or  Bathan,  seems  to  have  lingered  on ;  and  at  last  it  lived  down 
its  rival,  just  as  London  has  lived  down  Augusta  Trinobantum,  and  as 
Jerusalem  has  lived  down  .ZElia  Capitolina.  At  last,  under  the  pacific 
policy  of  Dunstan,  the  earliest  English  statesman  who  really  welded 
English,  "Welsh,  and  Danes  into  one  coherent  monarchy,  Eadgar,  first 
king  of  all  England,  was  crowned  in  the  old  Roman  city;  and  the 
alliterative  ballad  commemorating  the  event  inserted  in  the  Chronicle, 
gives,  side  by  side,  the  British  and  the  English  names. 

Then  was  Eadgar,  England's  ruler, 

In  a  mickle  court,  hallowed  king  : 

At  the  ancient  burj%  Akemannes-ceaster, 

AYhich  the  islanders  *  eke,  by  another  name, 

Men  call  Bathan. 

And  men  have  continued  to  call  it  Bath  ever  since.  The  prose  entry 
says,  "at  Akemannes-bury ; "  but  a  later  entry  in  another  hand,  above 
the  line,  in  one  of  the  manuscripts,  explains,  "  that  is,  at  Bathan." 

A  few  additional  examples,  briefly  lumped  together  so  as  to  avoid 
tediousness,  will  serve  to  show  how  really  considerable  is  the  number  of 
place  names  in  England  derived  from  Keltic  or  Romano-British  sources. 
Wight  answers  to  the  Latin  Yectis ;  Devon  and  Dorset,  the  Defnssetas 
and  Dorsaetas,  take  their  name  from,  the  settlers  among  the  Darnnonii  of 
Dyfnaint,  and  the  Durotriges  of  the  country  around  Dorchester.  There 
is  a  second  Dorchester  on  the  Thames,  near  Oxford.  Brannodunum  is 
now  Brancaster ;  while  other  towns,  like  Towcester,  Tadcaster,  Don- 
caster,  Porch  ester,  Stratford,  and  Chester-le- Street,  scattered  up  and 
down  over  the  map,  keep  up  the  memory  of  Roman  castra  and  Roman 
paved  ways.  The  roads  themselves  still  bear  the  essentially  Latin  names 
of  the  Portway,  the  Fosseway,  or  the  Irmin  Street.  Barnborough,  origi- 
nally Bebbanburh,  took  its  title  from  Bebba,  the  queen  of  the  Northum 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  Welsh  or  Britons,  as  distinguished  from  the  English. 
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brian  Ida,  who,  we  are  expressly  told,  was  a  Welsh  princess  ;  for,  strange 
to  say,  the  Northumbrian  kings,  descendants  of  Woden  as  they  were, 
often  marred  their  pure  Teutonic  lineage  by  intermarrying  with  the 
Keltic  royal  families  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons  and  the  Northern  Picts. 
In  many  other  cases  we  get  mongrel  mixtures  of  Keltic  and  English 
roots.  Ux  is  good  Welsh ;  but,  with  a  bridge  thrown  across  it,  it  be- 
comes a  very  Teutonic  Uxbridge.  Similarly  with  Oxford,  Tynemouth, , 
Wey mouth,  Stourbridge,  Trentham,  Chesterfield,  and  Bridport ;  the  first 
half  of  the  name  is  British  or  Roman ;  the  latter,  or  formative  element, 
is  English.  Morecambe,  Wycombe,  and  some  others,  are  pure  Keltic 
throughout.  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  gives,  as  farther  examples,  Cheviot, 
Chevy  Chase,  Penrith,  Brandon,  Carlisle,  Aberford,  Bodmin,  and  many 
more ;  those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  inquiry  further  should  turn  to  his 
delightful  volume  on  Words  and  Places.  Of  course,  in  Cornwall,  in 
Cumberland,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  along  the  Welsh  border,  the  local 
nomenclature  is  everywhere  almost  entirely  Keltic  in  character.  But  it 
is  more  curious,  perhaps,  to  meet  with  so  many  combes — the  Welsh  cwm 
— even  in  Mr.  Freeman's  Teutonic  Sussex. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  almost  all  the  places  which  had  definite 
names  before  the  English  conquest,  retained  those  names  in  corrupt  forms 
afterwards.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  while  the 
local  nomenclature  of  Wales  is  almost  exclusively  Welsh,  the  local  no- 
menclature of  England  is  preponderantly  English  ? 

I  think  the  explanation  is  easy  enough.  In  the  first  place,  the  only 
parts  of  southern  Britain  where  the  Keltic  names  survive  in  any  purity 
are  Wales  and  Cornwall,  where  they  were  written  down  and  preserved 
in  documents  before  and  after  the  English  conquest.  In  these  two  places 
alone  has  the  Cymric  language  lived  on  late  enough  to  become  a  written 
tongue.  But  in  those  parts  of  England  which  were  conquered  before 
the  general  introduction  of  writing,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  some  of 
the  names  would  survive  in  corrupt  forms,  others  would  be  directly 
translated,  and  yet  others  would  assume  English  forms  by  Volks- 
etymologie.  In  Cornwall,  we  know  that  such  a  substitution  has  often 
taken  place,  as  when  Lanpetroc,  the  church  of  St.  Petroc,  was  Anglicised 
into  Petrocstowe,  now  Padstow.  Yet  nobody  who  looks  at  Padstow  in 
its  present  shape  would  ever  suspect  it  to  be  anything  else  than  a  good 
'Teutonic  word. 

There  are,  however,  two  other  considerations  of  great  importance. 
One  is  that,  at  the  date  of  the  English  conquest,  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  acreage  of  England  was  wholly  unoccupied,  and  therefore  unnamed — 
a  mere  waste  of  forest,  marsh,  >and  fen,  like  the  back-country  in  Canada, 
or  the  Australian  bush.  All  this  part  of  England,  having  been  settled 
since  English  became  the  only  language  spoken  in  South  Britain,  neces- 
sarily bears  names  of  English  origin  only.  The  wastes  of  the  West 
Riding  and  of  Lancashire,  and  the  wild  land  around  Dudley,  are  now 
among  the  most  thickly  populated  regions  of  all  England.  From  the 
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first,  I  believe  the  English  settled  down  chiefly  in  the  country,  avoiding1 
the  Roman  towns ;  and  therefore  the  towns  keep  their  old  Roman  or 
Keltic  names,  while  the  rural  villages  are  called  after  English  clans. 
But  changes  of  relative  importance  have  raised  some  such  villages  as 
Birmingham  and  Warrington  into  great  industrial  centres ;  or  joined 
such  outlying  hamlets  as  Kensington  and  Islington  to  the  ever-spreading 
metropolis  whose  nucleus  is  in  Romano-British  London.  Not  to  go  over 
familiar  ground  once  more,  I  may  add  that,  according  to  philological 
evidence,  the  English  settled  first  in  the  cultivated  valleys  of  the  great 
rivers,  where  names  of  the  clan  type  abound,  and  only  slowly  spread 
into  the  uplands  and  plateaux,  where  all  the  nomenclature  is  of  a  much 
more  mediaeval,  or  even  modern,  sort. 

The  second  consideration  is  this.  During  the  early  periods  of 
colonisation,  in  any  country,  local  nomenclature  always  passes  through 
a  plastic  and  unsettled  phase.  It  is  only  by  dint  of  writing,  and  of 
legal  exactness,  that  names  get  fixed  and  stereotyped  into  official  forms. 
In  Canada  we  still  see  this  phase  in  actual  operation.  What  used  to  be 
Upper  Canada  is  now  the  province  of  Ontario  ;  what  used  to  be  Lower 
Canada  is  the  province  of  Quebec.  Toronto  was  originally  called  York ; 
and  Ottawa  used  to  be  Bytown.  There  is  a  certain  island  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  very  familiar  to  the  present  deponent,  and  officially  known  as 
Wolfe  Island ;  but  all  the  inhabitants  call  it  Long  Island.  Though  as 
big  as  Wight,  it  contains  only  one  village,  and  this  village  for  many  years 
had  no  name ;  till  at  last  the  adult  male  population  met  together,  and 
called  it  Maryville,  by  common  consent.  Now,  England  after  the  Teu- 
tonic conquest  passed  through  just  the  same  sort  of  plastic  stage.  The 
large  Roman  towns,  indeed,  retained  their  fixed  and  settled  names  ;  but 
the  nomenclature  of  the  smaller  places  was  vague  and  indefinite — descrip- 
tive rather  than  appellative.  We  saw  just  now  that  one  man  speaks  of 
Akemannes-ceaster,  where  another  speaks  of  Akemannes-byrig,  and  a 
third  of  Bathan  ;  just  as  some  people  still  say  ^an  Diemen's  Land,  where 
others  use  the  more  modern  form  Tasmania.  Bseda  calls  Roman  places 
by  Roman  names ;  but  of  the  other  towns  which  he  mentions,  some  are 
now  unknown,  showing  that  they  must  have  changed  their  names,  while 
others  have  assumed  new  shapes.  Thus,  Peterborough  was  originally 
Medeshamstede,  afterwards  Burh,  and  finally  took  its  present  name  from 
the  great  monastery  of  St.  Peter ;  Westminster  was  Thorney,  till  Ead- 
•\vard  the  Confessor  built  the  abbey;  Flatholme  was  Bradanrelic,  till  the 
Norse  pirates  gave  it  its  present  name ;  London  is  sometimes  Luiiden- 
burh  in  the  Chronicle,  and  sometimes  Lundenwic;  Streoneshealh  was 
changed  by  the  Northmen  into  Whitby,  as  North weorthig  was  changed 
into  Deoraby,  or  Derby  ;  Boston  was  at  first  Ycanhoe,  and  only  became 
Botulfs-tun  after  Botulf  built  his  monastery  there.  Thus  it  often 
happens,  as  in  the  case  of  Anderida  and  Pevensey,  that  the  change 
of  name  did  not  really  take  place  at  the  conquest  at  all,  but  was  due  to 
other  causes,  acting  later  on.  Sometimes,  as  with  Verulam.  and  St. 
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Albans,  the  memory  of  the  double  name  survives   even  to  our  own 
day. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  notice  that,  as  we  proceed  from  east  to  west  in 
England,  the  traces  of  Keltic  names  and  of  the  doable  nomenclature 
become  more  and  more  marked.  This  is  just  what  we  might  expect 
when  we  remember  that  the  conquest  of  England  was  not  one  act,  but 
extended  over  at  least  four  centuries.  Thus,  in  the  west  the  Kelt  has 
much  more  certainly  survived  than  in  the  east,  because  his  incorporation 
with  the  ruling  race  there  is  a  matter  of  history,  while  in  the  east  it  is 
a  matter  of  inference  only.  Cornish- Welsh  was  spoken  at  Exeter  as  late 
as  the  time  of  ^Ethelstan,  and  it  lingered  in  remote  parts  of  Devonshire 
till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  According  to  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  the  Cymric 
test-word  Llan,  an  enclosure  or  church,  occurs  in  seven  place  names  in 
Herefordshire  ;  in  seven  in  Shropshire ;  in  four  in  Gloucestershire ;  and 
in  two  in  Devon.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
mass  of  the  local  nomenclature  in  the  last-named  county  (where  we  know 
that  the  population  consists  mainly  of  Anglicised  Kelts)  is  as  thoroughly 
Teutonic  in  form  as  that  of  Norfolk  or  Essex.  English  clan  villages 
number  no  less  than  twenty-four.  Yet,  even  here,  we  may  find  reason 
to  suppose  that  translation  and  corruption  have  played  their  part.  For 
example,  Seaton  is  merely  Moridunum  turned  into  English ;  while 
Torridge-ton,  the  town  on  the  river  Torridge,  has  been  altered  into 
Torrington,  so  as  to  simulate  a  settlement  of  the  Teutonic  Thorings. 
Oakhampton,  again,  is  really  Okernent-ton ;  while  Torquay  disguises  its 
old  Keltic  name  of  Tor  by  the  addition  of  a  modern  quay.  Indeed,  it  is 
noticeable  that  almost  all  the  towns  in  Devon  share  the  true  Welsh 
peculiarity  of  being  called  after  the  rivers  on  whose  banks  they  are 
built.  Exeter  and  Exmouth,  on  the  Exe ;  Axminster  and  Axmouth, 
on  the  Axe ;  Ottery  and  Otterton,  on  the  Otter ;  Drews-teignton  and 
Teignmouth,  on  the  Teign ;  Tavistock,  on  the  Tavy ;  Lynton  and 
Lynmouth,  on  the  Lyn ;  Plympton  and  Plymouth,  on  the  Plym — are 
only  a  few  of  the  examples  which  might  be  cited.  The  change  which 
turned  Abermaw  into  Barmouth,  and  Abermynwy  into  Monmouth, 
might  easily  turn  other  Abers  into  Dartmouth  and  Charmouth.  All 
these  points  put  together  may  well  make  us  hesitate  before  we  accept 
the  current  belief  as  to  the  total  change  of  nomenclature  at  the  English 
conquest.  Where  the  materials  are  most  abundant,  we  find  that  trans- 
lation and  corruption  have  played  a  large  part;  where  they  are  less 
abundant,  we  may  prefer  to  follow  the  analogy  of  the  known  cases, 
rather  than  to  start  a  totally  different  theory  in  opposition  to  the  certain 
facts. 

G.  A. 
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IT  may  have  been  sympathy  of  colour  that  led  him  into  the  toils  of  a 
charcoal-burner,  who  at  once  perceiving  him  to  be  a  King's  raven,  or 
palombino,  as  we  call  them  here,  clipped  his  wings  with  a  snip  of  the 
scissors,  poked  him  into  a  bag,  and  therewith — good-night,  raven  !  The 
poor  thing  could  no  longer  see  anything  of  the  lovely  country  where, 
not  far  from  the  Tiber,  the  pale-blue  Nera,  foaming  beneath  the  arches 
of  a  splendid  Augustan  bridge,  dashes  headlong  over  rock  and  bramble. 
The  charcoal-burner  set  off  townwards,  intending  to  sell  his  prize  to 
the  owner  of  a  wild-beast  show,  which  had  lately  been  opened  on  a  lonely 
spot  close  to  the  public  gardens.  The  proprietor  of  the  show  happened 
to  be  standing  just  before  the  door,  shouting  to  very  little  purpose,  and 
angrily  lashing  the  air  with  his  whip,  while  the  beasts  within,  reduced  by 
necessity  to  short  commons,  were  to  be  heard  roaring  hungrily  in  their 
cages.  Horses  passing  that  way  might  be  seen  to  shy,  their  eyes  starting 
out  of  their  sockets.  The  man  was  perceptibly  trembling  with  rage ;  but 
why  vent  his  ire  upon  the  good  folks  of  this  town  ?  Surely  this  was  not 
the  proper  time  for  appealing  to  their  zoological  curiosity  ?  For  it  was 
Easter-eve,  a  day  differing  from  all  others,  in  which  there  is  life  and  com- 
motion in  the  town,  and  a  buzzing  and  humming  as  of  a  multitude  of  blue- 
bottle flies  settling  to  a  feast  and  saluting  one  another ;  and  while  church- 
bells  break  out  into  a  deafening  peal,  women  may  be  seen  hurrying  in  all 
directions  to  the  baker's  with  their  Easter  cakes ;  and  lambs  and  kids  lie 
bleating  continuously,  their  four  feet  tied  together,  between  the  legs  of  the 
crowd  hastening  to  and  fro,  shouting,  laughing,  buying,  and  selling.  The 
innkeepers  and  butchers  untie  the  poor  animals,  bore  holes  in  their  hind  legs 
and  hang  them  up  alive  head  downwards  at  their  reeking  doorposts,  cut 
their  throats,  skin  them  and  dress  them  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude, so  that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  how  clever  and  quick  they  are  at 
their  business  !  As  though  it  were  a  second  Bethlehem,  the  streets 
stream  with  the  blood  of  the  Innocents,  the  boys  skip  about  and  dip  their 
fingers  in  it,  or  crowd  before  the  windows  of  the  confectioners'  shops,  their 
mouths  watering  at  the  sight  of  certain  many-coloured  sweets,  an  unfail- 
ing source  of  future  benefit  to  the  apothecary.  Can  a  more  delightful 
state  of  things  be  imagined  ?  This  is  the  very  day  of  our  Saviour's  resur- 
rection from  the  dead ;  and  the  whole  town  will  be  stuffing  to  excess 
to-morrow  for  His  sake,  nor  will  a  thought  be  cast  on  the  houseless, 
shelterless  ones  who  are  perishing  with  hunger  without  even  a  crust  of 
bread  to  eat !  I  say  this,  because  how  can  a  whole  population  intent  upon 
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business  so  important  be  expected  to  take  any  interest  whatever  in  lions 
and  tigers  1 

The  proprietor  of  the  wild  beast  show,  however,  would  not  understand 
tbis^,  and  so  he  went  on  wasting  his  breath  in  vain.  I  do  not  exactly 
remfember  his  words,  but  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  to  the  following 
purport : — "  Where's  the  use  of  a  bishop,  a  sub-prefect,  a  mayor,  a  bell  to 
ring  the  boys  to  school,  and  a  lot  of  gendarmes  strutting  about  to  show 
their  fine  uniforms  before  the  town  hall,  when  the  place  is  full  of  dis- 
gusting smells,  and  the  people  cannot  appreciate  the  wonders  of  nature  1 
Come  in,  come  in,  I  say,  and  behold  my  lions  !  How  wonderful !  especi- 
ally when  excited  by  hunger,  as  they  are  just  now !  And  if  lions,  with 
their  undisguised  yet  unobtrusive  pride,  should  fail  to  please  you,  here 
are  other  animals  of  the  subtle,  cunning,  secretly  rapacious  tribe,  whose 
spirit  seems  as  though  it  had  passed  through  dark,  cold,  tortuous  passages 
not  wider  than  a  needle's  eye.  Not  to  sound  the  depths  of  obtuser  and 
more  perfidious  animals,  lo,  here,  master  Reynard,  ever  ready  to  sing 
your  praises  and  acknowledge  you  to  be  the  true  descendants  of  those 
Romans  who  once  owned  the  world  !  The  wolf,  too,  will  frisk  about, 
wagging  his  tail ;  for  even  he  has  learnt  the  art  of  ingratiating  himself 
and  currying  favour  with  his  betters ;  he  seems  to  say,  '  Your  honour's 
obedient  servant,  I  am  no  longer  that  nasty  beast  of  whom  M.  La  Fon- 
taine speaks  ;  house-fare  has  reformed  me.'  And  the  crocodile  with  its 
beautiful,  deep-set,  lustrous  little  eyes  !  Who  would  give  it  credit  for 
being  a  monster  that  devours  human  flesh  1  And  the  zebra,  an  ass,  yet 
no  donkey,  for  it  has  never  allowed  any  one  to  place  a  pack-saddle  on  its 
back.  And  the  rattlesnake,  that,  when  it  has  eaten  its  rabbit,  goes  to 
sleep,  as  you  do,  for  four-and-twenty  hours  !  And  whereas  certain  ani- 
mals know  no  disguise,  while  others,  albeit  inwardly  ill-disposed,  are 
impenetrable  on  the  outside,  so  others  again  of  a  different  stamp  resemble 
the  first  only  in  that  they  exhibit  outwardly  the  character  given  them  by 
nature,  i.e.  they  are  ingenuous,  or  mild,  or  arrogant,  or  of  slow  gait  as 
if  they  had  chilblains  ;  perhaps  you  may  prefer  these  last  to  the  others. 
Then  look  at  these  sheep,  these  oxen  with  skulls  as  big  as  their  backs, 
and  that  owl  from  Lapland,  puffed  up  with  conceit,  which  evidently 
thinks  itself  the  thing  best  worth  seeing  in  the  whole  collection ;  and 
that  big  turkey-cock,  one  gigantic  mass  of  tail,  which  looks  as  if  it  might 
shelter  the  universe  when  it  is  spread  out ;  and  then  that  worthy  old 
goody  of  a  parrot,  how  prettily  it  prattles  away,  and  how  seriously  it 
repeats  certain  words  said  in  joke  by  your  boys,  and  how  you  yourself 
laugh  at  it !  Then  we  have  the  tortoise  from  the  Ganges,  an  enormous 
cuirass  on  its  tiny  feet,  yet  it  moves  !  And  you,  pray  what  prevents  you 
from  moving  a  little  also  1  There  now,  if  I  had  some  disgusting  defor- 
mity to  exhibit,  some  hideous  monstrosity — a  child  with  two  heads,  better 
still,  a  coarse  grenadier  of  a  giantess,  dressed  like  a  vivandiere,  with  a 
beard  and  mustachios,  and  legs  as  big  as  the  column  of  Trajan — you  would 
run  here  fast  enoxigh." 
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Nay,  nay — I  beg  the  showman's  pardon — indeed  you  would  not  even 
then  ;  even  then  he  might  shout  till  he  was  black  in  the  face.  On  that 
day  all  were  carried  away  by  an  interest  of  a  different  kind ;  did  he  not 
hear  the  bells  chiming  minuets  and  waltzes  from  the  belfries,  and  the  far- 
off  hum  of  the  crowd  and  the  bleating  of  a  thousand  lambs  ?  He  ought 
not,  indeed,  to  be  allowed  to  let  his  beasts  roar  in  that  unseemly  way. 
Cannot  he  silence  them  by  some  means  or  other  1  The  whip,  or  closer 
confinement  1  The  noise  they  make  reminds  one  of  the  music  Father 
Noah  must  have  listened  to,  while  his  lonely  skiff  was  ploughing  the 
deluge,  when  all  trace  of  earth  disappeared  ! 

At  last  the  man  was  silenced  by  the  charcoal-burner  all  at  once 
standing  before  him  and  pulling  the  raven  out  of  his  sack,  who  by  this 
means  once  more  came  to  see  the  light  of  day. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  showman  ;  "  that  will  be  just  the  thing  to  amuse 
the  eagle  with  to-morrow  !  "  Hereupon  he  opened  a  big  cage,  letting  out 
a  poodle,  who  looked  the  picture  of  wretchedness,  and  popping  in  the 
bird  intended  for  the  eagle's  pastime  on  the  morrow.  There  I  saw  him 
awaiting  his  fate  in  prison. 

No  sooner  do  other  birds  find  themselves  in  a  cage  than  they  begin 
fluttering  about,  catching  hold  of  the  bars  and  trying  to  bite  them.  Not 
so  he  !  At  one  glance  he  realised  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escape  for 
him,  so  he  stood  motionless,  calm,  and  resigned,  his  beak  turned  towards 
me.  I  must  have  frightened  him  very  much,  being  so  different  in  out- 
ward appearance  from  himself  with  my  spectacles  and  wide-awake. 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  grate  the  two  ends  of  his  beak  together 
hurriedly,  as  if  crunching  a  seed ;  then  again  he  would  leave  them  wide 
apart,  looking  completely  bewildered.  He  remained  staring  at  me  per- 
sistently with  fear  in  his  eye,  like  one  unable  to  comprehend  his  fate,  and 
who  ignores  what  mysterious  power  it  is  that  has  taken  possession  of  him, 
or  what  is  to  be  the  upshot  of  all  these  hitherto  unknown,  inexplicable 
circumstances.  In  the  next  cage  sat  Jove's  majestic  bird,  reposing  in 
sleepy,  gloomy  grandeur  ;  but  on  the  morrow  how  those  awful  wings  of 
his  would  flap,  how  he  would  stretch  out  that  long  neck,  how  he  would 
pounce  down  upon  the  little  raven  with  his  curved  beak  and  seize  him  in 
his  talons  ! 

The  raven  meanwhile  in  modest  composure,  with  his  black  body 
poised  on  his  slender  little  legs,  and  Ms  long,  prettily-formed  tail,  re- 
minded me  of  a  diplomatic  learned  little  abbe  in  a  black  dress-coat.  I 
took  off  my  glasses  and  pushed  him  a  bit  of  bread  through  the  iron  bars ; 
but  he,  as  though  his  legs  were  tied  together  by  jesses,  started  back  reel- 
ing, like  one  who  seeks  to  avoid  some  horrible  vision  and  has  nowhere  to 
hide  himself. 

A  strange  thing,  this  constant  labour  of  jaw  and  beak,  this  fearful 
universal  appetite,  upon  which  all  life  is  dependent,  and  so  much  destruc- 
tion, so  much  life-taking  as  well — one  part  always  maintaining  its 
being  at  the  expense  of  the  other  !  And  as  the  acrobat,  quitting  one 
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swing,  loses  no  time  in  catching  hold  of  another,  lest  he  should  fall,  so 
does  each  animal,  day  by  day,  rneal  by  meal,  clutch  at  life  as  at  a  pain- 
fully extorted  alms,  lest  it  should  be  extinguished  like  the  iijnis  fatuu* 
of  the  valley.  Thus  it  is  that  the  whole  of  Nature,  on  the  one  hand, 
spreads  forth  into  an  infinite  variety  of  living  beings,  who  obey  her  laws, 
while  on  the  other,  she  reabsorbs  them  all,  however  strong  may  be  their 
repugnance  to  being  thus  liberated  from  the  yoke  of  life,  which  obliges 
them  to  retain  their  limited  apparent  individuality  in  order  that  they 
may  submit  to  another  yoke,  that  of  death,  which  again  condemns  them 
to  destruction.  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  1  And  you,  too, 
poor  little  raven,  who  feel  how  near  you  are  to  being  involved  in  this 
universal  rapine,  you  would  like  to  keep  yet  awhile  that  fine,  glossy  tail 
and  to  hear  the  cock  crow  once  more  at  dawn  from  the  cottage  roofs ; 
and  surely  were  you  this  time  to  escape  destruction,  you  would  take 
good  cave  not  to  go  flying  wildly  about  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  nor 
to  venture  into  the  brushwood  where  charcoal-burners  ply  their  trade 
and,  when  not  occupied  with  that,  lay  nets  for  unwary  birds  !  At  your 
age — for  you  really  do  not  look  so  very  young — I  should  have  given  you 
credit  for  more  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  artifices  than  to  let  your- 
self be  caught  like  any  small  blackbird.  Now  you  have  got  just  what 
you  deserved,  raven  mine  ;  and  to-morrow,  you,  the  weaker  one,  will  be 
the  prey  of  the  stronger,  who,  in  sacrificing  you  for  his  own  benefit,  does 
but  obey  the  laws  of  nature. 

"  How  much  do  you  want  for  the  bird  ?  " 

"  Three  lire." 

I  paid  my  three  lire  and  walked  off  with  my  purchase.  The  poor 
thing  writhed  in  my  hand,  and,  like  all  animals,  instinctively  desirous  to 
see  in  whose  power  he  had  fallen,  turned  his  head  towards  me  and  stared 
fixedly  at  me,  with  his  beak  wide  open,  and  a  feverish  brightness  in  his 
eye.  One  of  his  wings  had  been  so  closely  clipped,  that  it  was  bleeding  ; 
that,  however,  was  a  trifling  discomfort  compared  with  his  terror  and 
anxiety  of  mind. 

I  brought  him  home,  where  I  let  him  loose,  and  his  first  impulse 
was  to  go  straight  to  the  window,  dragging  his  maimed  wing  and  trying 
vainly  to  reach  the  window-sill  by  sundry  hops.  He  next  went  and  hid 
himself  under  the  bedstead,  where  he  stayed  all  day  brooding  over  his 
misfortunes,  and  whence  there  came  a  persistent  tick  !  tick  !  It  was  he 
hammering  on  the  floor  with  his  beak — a  way  he  had  of  venting  his 
anxiety. 

By  the  next  day  he  had  recovered  his  wild  nature  as  a  denizen  of  the 
open,  desolate  plain.  I  went  on  throwing  him  occasionally  something 
to  eat;  but  he,  looking  at  me  from  a  distance,  seemed  to  say,  "  You  are 
not  going  to  take  me  in  ! "  while  he  considered  the  whole  house  as 
his  hunting  ground.  First  he  had  a  tiff  with  the  hen,  who,  with 
her  train  of  chicks  behind  her,  gave  him  chase  and  pecked  at  him  till 
she  fairly  drove  him  back  again  under  the  bed.  Then  again  came  the 
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tick  !  tick  !  And  when  he  grew  tired  of  fasting,  and  thought  the  right 
moment  was  come,  out  he  would  bound  once  more,  like  a  rope-dancer, 
only  halting  after  each  single  hop,  peering  about,  reconnoitring,  turning 
his  neck  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  lifting  up  his  head,  bending 
it  down ;  then,  all  at  once,  he  would  take  courage,  and  start  off  again 
for  the  next  room  in  an  uninterrupted  series  of  hops,  coming  back  with 
a  chickling  in  his  beak,  which  he  had  managed  to  run  off  with  unheeded 
by  the  mother  hen.  Then  the  landlady  begins  to  grumble,  and  the  maid 
to  frown,  when  she  finds  a  heap  of  bones  intended  for  the  dustman,  and 
carefully  laid  aside,  strewed  about  in  all  directions  by  master  raven — 
behind  the  doors,  under  the  bed,  on  the  stairs.  Nothing  is  safe  from  his 
depredations  in  the  kitchen.  He  may  be  seen  peeping  out  of  a  dark 
corner  every  now  and  then,  watching  his  opportunity  when  no  one  is 
there ;  all  at  once  he  pounces  upon  a  bit  of  cheese,  an  anchovy,  or  some 
meat,  or  he  pecks  at  the  beef  boiling  in  the  soup-pot  on  the  hearth ;  nay, 
he  contrives  even  occasionally  to  open  a  paper  parcel  with  his  beak  and 
claws,  or  to  untie  the  strings  of  a  bag  of  spice  or  dried  mushrooms. 

Now,  really  this  bird  showed  so  extraordinary  an  amount  of  intelli- 
gence, curiosity,  and  delicacy  of  perception,  an  independence  of  mind  so 
nearly  human,  that  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  these  qualities  did  not 
strike  the  landlady  and  maid;  likewise  I  remarked  to  myself,  "A 
yoang  bird  never  could  be  so  knowing,"  and,  indeed,  from  certain 
observations  I  made,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  be  less 
than  sixty  years  of  age ;  and  as  a  dog  may  be  seen  apparently  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  some  spot,  which  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  leave 
until  he  has  satisfied  himself  by  analysis  of  its  component  chemical 
elements,  and  ascertained  for  his  own  private  purposes  that  it  contains 
so  much  of  this  and  so  much  of  that,  then  sets  off,  full  gallop,  on  some 
other  equally  important  business,  until  .he  is  again  stopped  short  by 
some  natural  phenomenon  of  interest  to  him  ;  so  also  was  the  raven  wont 
at  times  to  stand  still,  watching  some  object  intently  which  he  had  pro- 
bably set  down  as  particularly  incomprehensible  to  the  raven  mind. 
Now,  had  this  intelligence  been  attached  to  an  organism  better  adapted 
to  stimulate  and  assist  its  development,  who  can  tell  what  science,  what 
discoveries  might  have  been  the  result  ?  And  if  irrational  animals  were 
susceptible  of  a  higher  development  in  civilisation  (there  is  certainly 
within  them  an  instinctive  science  of  which  it  is  a  great  pity  no  more 
is  known),  I  maintain — yes,  sir,  I  do — that  the  raven  would  be  the  only 
animal  (always  admitting  the  presence  of  more  advantageous  organic 
conditions)  to  whom  such  development  would  be  attainable.  Who 
knows  but  these  before-mentioned  organic  conditions,  aiding  that 
peculiar  form  of  skull,  that  especial  beak,  may,  in  some  other  planet, 
make  ravens  the  lords  of  creation,  not  only  capable  of  achieving  all  that 
is  done  by  man  here  below,  but  endowed,  moreover,  with  the  priceless 
gift  of  wings,  and  therefore  able  to  look  down  upon  the  order  of  the 
universe,  its  nature  and  its  end,  from  a  far  higher  point  of  view  ! 
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These  and  other  similar  things  were  passing  through  my  mind  ;  thus 
I  was  thinking  also  that  the  raven  must  have  a  turn  for  painting,  for 
the  brick  floor  of  my  room  was  all  spotted  and  streaked  with  white, 
intended,  no  doubt,  for  an  ornamental  design,  but,  alas  !  not  looked 
upon  with  a  favourable  eye  by  the  landlady  or  her  maid.  If,  indeed, 
they  had  gone  on  much  longer  hunting  him  about — the  one  with  the 
broom,  the  other  with  the  poker — there  might  soon  have  been  an  end  "to 
poor  master  raven !  I  thought  it  better,  therefore,  forthwith  to  shut 
him  up  in  a  big  cage,  which  I  hung  up  on  the  balcony  towards  the 
garden. 

Then  it  was  the  neighbours'  turn  to  grumble  and  complain.  "  Nice 
sort  of  a  canary,  that ! "  grunted  Sor  Claudio,  the  landlord,  filling  out  the 
entire  space  of  one  of  the  windows  on  the  ground  floor  with  his  square 
shoulders.  Sor  Claudio  may  generally  be  seen  looking  out  of  window, 
and  usually  wearing  a  little,  greasy,  black,  knitted  cap  over  a  sandy- 
coloured  wig.  He  has  a  lack-lustre  eye,  the  jaws  of  a  lion,  and  a  tongue 
withal  from  which,  unlike  Nestor's,  no  honey  flows,  but  rather  a  dis- 
course which  would  be  entirely  without  savour  were  it  not  for  an 
occasional  sprinkling  of  spiteful  malignity.  The  welfare  of  the  soul 
being  taken  as  much  to  heart  in  these  parts  as  that  of  the  body,  those 
who  during  their  life  had  turned  the  priests  into  riddle,  think  fit  to  let 
them  ring  the  bells  as  much  as  they  like  for  them  when  they  die;  so  it 
happens  that  the  only  interruptions  to  the  gloomy  silence  of  our  streets 
are  the  two  nuisances  of  the  bells  of  an  ugly  church  hard  by,  tolling  for 
the  decease  of  some  one  or  other,  and  Sor  Claudio's  twaddle. 

If  you  should  chance  to  pass  his  window,  Sor  Claudio  is '  sure  to 
beckon  to  you,  and,  if  you  pretend  not  to  see  him,  will  call  after  you 
again  and  again,  catch  hold  of  you,  exchange  news  with  you,  favour  you 
with  his  good  or  evil  prognostications  about  the  future  of  Europe,  about 
the  ministry,  and  about  the  weather,  will  tell  you  what  Russia  and 
England  ought  to  do,  will  regale  you  with  all  sorts  of  uninteresting 
gossip,  holding  you  in  his  clutches  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse.  If,  however, 
the  wind  should  happen  to  be  high,  you  will  run  a  risk  of  being  blinded  ; 
for  he  cannot  be  a  second  without  plunging  his  fingers  into  a  huge  snuff- 
box, and  poking  them  up  his  nose  higher  and  higher,  scattering  round 
about  him  what  will  not  go  in  through  his  finger-tips,  which  grind 
together  round  and  round  like  an  apothecary  making  up  pills.  He 
says  it  is  his  only  vice,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
only  liberality  he  is  ever  guilty  of,  this  waste  of  superfluous  snuff.  He 
will  communicate  to  you,  moreover,  all  sorts  of  details  concerning  his 
private  existence,  such  as,  for  instance,  that  he  has  a  strong  dislike  to  en- 
dearing caresses,  and  that  he  never  kissed  his  wife  in  his  life.  When  at 
last  he  lets  you  go,  it  is  to  beckon  to  one  of  the  neighbours,  and,  pointing 
at  you  behind  your  back,  to  talk  with  the  new-comer  about  you,  and  pull 
you  to  pieces  more  or  less  spitefully,  according  to  the  patience  you  may 
have  shown  in  listening  to  his  talk. 
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"Well,  now,  and  pray  what  do  you  keep  that  nasty  bird  for,  eh1? 
There  isn't  a  more  disgusting,  a  more  odious  animal  in  the  Avhole  world, 
and  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  too ! "  continues  Sor  Claudio,  scattering  snuff 
right  and  left,  as  iisual. 

"  And,  besides,  it  feeds  on  dead  bodies  !  "  adds  Sora  Chiara  from 
•another  window,  in  her  shrill,  tremulous  voice. 

"  And  you,  pray,  what  do  you  feed  on  ?  "  said  I,  turning  towards 
where  her  long  chin  poked  out  of  the  Venetian  blind  above.  "  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  have  often  seen  your  servant  busy  plucking  fowls  in  the 
garden  for  your  dinner." 

"  True ;  but  then  fowls  are  brutes,  while  corpses  are  Christians  !  " 

"How  is  a  raven  to  know  the  difference?  It  would  eat  Turks  just 
tis  well  if  they  came  in  its  way.  The  raven  is  called  the  arch-bird,  the 
bird  par  excellence,  by  one  naturalist;  the  Arabs  worship  it  like  a 
divinity.  Caravans,  when  they  meet  with  it  in  the  desert,  kneel  down, 
and  make  their  camels  do  so  likewise ;  and  they  are  quite  right  to  do  so, 
for  it  is  the  raven  which  preserves  them  from  the  plague.  The  ravens 
form  a  kind  of  winged  escort,  to  whom  Nature  has  assigned  the  office  of 
looking  after  the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  cleanliness ;  and  they  do  so,  not, 
it  is  trvie,  in  the  way  it  is  done  in  some  countries,  by  hoarding  up  muck 
and  filth,  in  stables  and  courtyards,  but  by  appearing  in  flocks,  with 
marvellous  promptitude,  in  all  places  where  a  donkey's  carcase,  or  a 
sheep  that  has  died  of  the  murrain,  has  been  abandoned  by  the  knacker 
or  the  shepherd  ;  for  it  is  by  such  carcases  that  the  air  becomes  tainted, 
Sora  Chiara,  and  that  cholera  and  the  plague  are  engendered.  But 
ravens  scent  the  odour  of  carrion  from  afar,  even  thousands  of  miles  ofF, 
&nd  this  is  most  likely  why  mine  chose  to  fall  upon  this  garden." 

"  If  all  this  be  true — and  surely  if  you  say  it,  schoolmaster,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise — no  doubt  the  raven  is  a  marvellous  bird,  and  you,  Sor 
Claudio,  are  altogether  wrong,"  observed  Sor  Antonio,  a  somewhat 
phlegmatic  cobbler,  with  a  slight  tendency  towards  corpulency,  who, 
having  just  brought  back  some  shoes  he  had  been  mending  for  me,  was 
standing  beside  me  on  the  balcony. 

"  Hoity-toity  !  " — a  pinch  of  snuff  and  a  shower — "  and  pray  who 
may  you  be  1  Have  you  still  to  be  taught  that  there  are  differences 
between  the  five  fingers]  See,  here — this  one  is  long,  that  short; 
people  ought  to  know  how  to  keep  their  places  in  bike  manner ! " — a 
fresh  pinch  and  another  sprinkling  of  snuff. 

"Nevertheless,  you  and  I  were  together  at  school,  when  we  were 
boys,  at  the  Jesuits'.  Don't  you  remember,  Sor  Claudio,  Carlo  Felice's 
Doming  here  and  lodging  with  those  priests  1  It  was  in  the  year  '20, 
when  I  was  ten  years  old.  I  am  seventy  now,  and  you  too,  Sor  Claudio, 
do  not  look  to  me  to  be  far  from  that." 

"  Be  quiet,  you  insolent  beggar  !  " 

"  I  am  not  a  beggar,  but  a  cobbler  by  profession,  Sor  Claudio." 

•"  And  since  when  have  you  taken  to  wearing  a  chimney-pot  hat, 
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pray  ? "  cried  Sor  Claudio,  rubbing  his  thumb  and  forefinger  together  as 
if  he  were  sprinkling  salt  on  bread  and  butter. 

Hereupon  Sor  Antonio  lifted  off  his  hat,  and  contemplated  it  with  a 
melancholy  smile,  his  bald  pate  shining  in  the  sun's  rays,  which  imparted 
a  gloss  like  that  of  a  burnished  helmet  even  to  the  hat.  "  A  school- 
master gave  it  me  last  year,"  he  said,  after  gazing  at  it  awhile ;  "  it  is 
still  a  good  one,"  and  with  that  he  donned  it  once  more. 

"  Well,  well ;  but  it  is  a  wee  bit  too  large,  methinks,  and  besides, 
you  might  take  out  the  grease  spots — but  what  can  I  say  1 — it  would 
take  a  whole  cauldron  full  of  lye  to  do  that,  I  should  think,  and  who 
knows  if  even  that  would  be  enough  ?  " 

"  And  all  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Nera  together  would  as  cer- 
tainly not  suffice  to  purify  this  place  and  to  take  away  its  offensive  smells," 
said  I.  "  How  comes  it,  Sor  Claudio,  that  you,  who  are  one  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  town  council,  should  never  yet  have  thought  of 
cleansing  this  malodorous  place,  and  trying  to  get  rid  of  such  a  nuisance  1 
Now  I  think  of  it,  are  you  not  precisely  the  member  to  whom  the  care 
of  public  cleanliness  and  the  dispensation  of  charity  are  confided  ?  If 
you  will  allow  me  I  should  like  to  remind  you  of  a  certain  poor  blind 
man  stationed  in  the  market-place,  whose  condition  is  hard  enough  to 
make  the  very  stones  pity  him  !  Nobody  pauses  to  consider  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  man  reduced  to  such  a  state ;  perhaps  because  he  is  not  from 
this  part  of  the  country.  Still  he  has  been  here  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  twelve  of  which  he  has  been  blind.  He  continues  to  follow  his 
calling — that  of  a  porter.  The  parcels  or  sacks  are  put  upon  his  back, 
and  then  he  is  told  to  go  straight  on,  or  turn  right  or  left,  as  the  case 
may  be.  He  needs  no  dwelling,  for  he  has  nothing  to  shelter'  his  only 
possessions  in  the  world  are  a  few  rags  and  tatters  of  sackcloth  which 
are  never  taken  off  night  or  day,  which  serve  for  winter  as  well  as 
summer.  In  the  summer  he  sleeps  in  the  open  air ;  in  the  winter,  on 
the  Avarm  ashes  in  ovens  and  furnaces.  He  has  neither  friends  nor 
relatives,  companions  nor  fire,  to  warm  him.  There  he  is,  all  alone,  in 
the  midst  of  dark  night,  his  body  the  prey  of  innumerable  vermin,  who 
look  upon  it  as  their  property.  A  friend  of  mine  seeing  the  poor  wretch, 
one  bitterly  cold  day,  shivering  in  his  rags,  with  his  teeth  chat- 
tering, bestowed  a  jacket  on  him.  Next  day,  when  he  saw  him  again, 
he  looked  quite  a  different  creature.  Instead  of  standing  with  his  elbows 
against  the  wall  and  his  neck  drawn  down  between  his  shoulders,  with 
his  arms  on  his  ribs  and  a  haggard  face  pale  as  death,  still  dusty  with 
ashes,  he  was  now  able  to  move  about,  having  some  slight  protection  from 
the  cold,  and,  with  his  hands  stuck  into  his  pockets,  he  looked  quite  happy, 
although  he  was  wandering  about  like  one  lost  on  that  place,  lifting  up 
his  head  from  lime  to  time  as  if  to  catch  a  small  ray  of  light,  and  scratch- 
ing his  beard  and  his  tangled  elf-locks — forgotten  and  neglected  by  all, 
not  excepting  Death  !  Now  you,  Sor  Claudio,  some  day  when  you  are 
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sitting  in  council  after  a  good  dinner,  and  after  having  read  your  news- 
paper, and  appealed  to  your  snuff-box  for  an  idea " 

"  Well,  well ;  what  you  say  is  all  well  and  good,  but  here  is  Maria 
calling  for  me.  Here  I  am,  Maria !  "  And  herewith,  finishing  his 
pinch  of  snuff,  he  disappeared  from  the  window,  leaving  a  full-blown 
rose  tree  just  under  it  sprinkled  with  snuff. 

"  May  Santa  Lucia  preserve  my  eyesight !  "  ejaculated  Sor  Antonio, 
rubbing  his  eyelids.  "  It  would  not  ruin  those  gentlemen,  though,  if 
now  and  then  they  were  to  bestow  on  that  poor  devil  a  basin  of  soup,  a 
worn-out  shirt,  and  a  kennel  just  to  shelter  him." 

"  Well,  you  know,  they  have  so  many  other  things  to  think  about. 
That  man  is  too  wretched  to  be  noticed  by  such  as  them ;  they  look 
higher — the  town  business,  State  interests,  those  of  their  own  private 
property,  the  heavy  taxes,  their  high  connections,  all  grand  folks,  doc- 
tors, professors,  lawyers — some  of  them  are  partisans  of  the  Universal 
Republic,  others  presidents  of  benevolent  associations,  with  '  Religion 
and  Coxintry '  for  their  device.  We  must  pity  and  respect  them  !  " 

Sor  Antonio  shut  his  eyes  in  token  of  devout  reverence,  while  a 
placid  smile  passed  over  his  lips,  and,  his  hand  spread  open  on  his  breast, 
he  answered,  "God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  say  anything  against 
them  ! " 

"  Nevertheless,"  added  I,  raising  my  voice — for  I  felt  sure  that  Sor 
Claudio  was  within  hearing,  and  most  likely  strewing  snuff  around  him 
behind  the  window — "  nevertheless,  I  own  I  should  like  to  know  what 
colour  their  religion,  their  patriotism,  their  fraternal  affection,  and  their 
charity  may  be  !  " 

"  Cra,  era,  era,"  said  the  raven.  Turning  quickly  round  I  spied 
pussy  sitting  before  his  cage  and  giving  the  bars  gracefully  enough 
sundry  taps  with  her  paws,  as  if  to  make  fun  of  the  poor  prisoner.  As 
soon  as  puss  had  been  sent  about  her  business,  he  began  hammering 
away  with  his  beak  on  the  stonework  of  the  balcony. 

"  The  bird,"  said  Sor  Antonio,  "  is  too  miserable  pent  up  in  a  cage  like 
that.  Just  give  it  me  for  a  month,  and  I  will  take  it  in  hand  and  train 
it  for  you." 

I  assented,  and  Sor  Antonio  carried  him  off  at  once  to  his  little  back 
shop,  where  he  was  wont  to  work  in  the  evening  in  order  to  save  candles 
by  making  use  of  the  gaslight  from  a  well-stocked  porkman's  over  the  way, 
very  much  frequented  by  some  of  the  townspeople,  who  came  there  after 
dark  to  have  a  quiet  gossip,  accompanied  by  the  fragrant  odour  of  bacon, 
sausages,  and  smoked  hams. 

Still  even  here  the  raven  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  His  black  shape 
and  solemn  beak  reminded  the  progressists  too  much  of  the  priest ;  the 
others  saw  in  him  only  the  bird  of  ill  omen.  So  Sor  Antonio  brought 
him  soon  back  again,  sighing  and  lamenting ;  but,  thanks  to  its  won- 
derful intelligence,  the  animal  had  learned  a  good  deal  even  in  that  short 
time.  He  had  caught  up  certain  accents,  certain  inflections  of  the  voice, 
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unknown  to  the  raven  language  in  its  primitive  state ;  he  had  begun  to 
know  people  by  the  sound  of  their  voices,  was  become  a  little  less  coun- 
trified and  shy ;  in  short,  the  new  surroundings,  into  which  fate  had 
thrown  him,  had  unfortunately  already  commenced  to  modify  and  subdue 
him  a  little.  In  order  that  he  might  feel  more  at  ease,  I  put  him  into  the 
garden,  and  here  Sor  Claudio's  servant  would  try  and  entice  him  by  the 
offer  of  some  tempting  delicacy,  and  he  would  answer  her  by  certain, 
queer  sounds  or  croaks,  which  resembled  the  words,  "  Claudio  !  Claudio  ! " 
and  which  he  had  learnt  from  Sor  Antonio.  I  could  see  the  maid 
standing  in  a  corner,  laughing  with  all  the  hilarity  natural  to  her 
eighteen  years ;  and  Sor  Claudio  poking  his  head  out  of  window,  with 
the  edge  of  his  cap  turned  up  on  his  forehead,  and  napping  his  big  hand- 
kerchief, all  bestrewn  with  islands  and  continents,  at  the  bird.  But 
as  if  he  did  it  on  purpose,  the  raven  would  keep  turning  round  and 
round  and  coming  back  to  that  same  window.  When  it  rained  he  would 
stay  there  for  hours  together,  delighting  in  having  his  feathers  bathed, 
turning  his  neck  round  and  looking  up  at  the  sky  every  now  and  then, 
as  if  to  inquire  whence  the  gentle  drops  of  that  soft  May  shower  came, 
or  maybe  looking  if  perchance  he  might  descry  some  old  companion  of 
his  in  times  gone  by.  However,  I  never  saw  any  other  raven  come  and 
pay  him  a  visit  in  his  loneliness ;  only  from  time  to  time  a  little  bird 
would  hop  about  him  with  a  blade  of  grass  or  straw  in  its  beak,  and  the 
bigger  bird  would  quietly  watch  it  without  stirring.  Even  the  neigh- 
bours' cats — the  least  noisy  of  all  quadrupeds — would  come  along 
stealthily  through  the  lettuces  and  cabbage,  leaving  the  leaves  untouched  ; 
but  he  always  perceived  them  approaching,  and  hunted  them  away  by 
spreading  out  his  wings  and  crying,  "  Cra  !  era  !  "  and  pretending  to  attack 
them.  Then,  again,  he  would  return  quickly,  and  when  he  was  not 
calling  out  "  Claudio  !  Claudio  ! "  beneath  that  one  particular  window,  you 
might  see  him  wandering  all  over  the  garden,  occasionally  stopping  to 
pick  up  a  worm  or  a  slug  with  his  beak — a  proceeding  which,  by-the-bye, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  aforesaid  cabbages  and  let- 
tuces, which  nourished  vigorously  in  consequence.  What  a  change  in  his 
life,  though,  from  the  time  when  he  only  saw  mankind  from  a  distance, 
and  exchanged  the  desert,  the  palms,  and  the  stormy  seashores  of  Egypt 
for  the  marshes  of  Italy !  Who  knows  but  he  may  once  have  perched 
on  the  summit  of  a  pyramid,  and  taken  his  flight  from  there  ?  And  now 
to  see  him  all  alone,  shut  up  like  a  fowl  in  that  kitchen  garden,  between 
stunted  plants  and  unsightly  dwellings,  reminded  me  of  some  heroic 
knight-errant  of  the  olden  time  that  a  wizard  had  changed  into  an  animal 
and  kept  prisoner  in  some  hidden  cavern  in  the  mountain  till  released 
from  the  enchantment.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  what  he  himself  had  in 
his  thoughts  while  he  stood  still,  perched  upon  the  brim  of  the  well,  and 
reflecting  his  melancholy  little  body  in  the  water  with  a  certain  contem- 
plative gravity,  for  thus  it  was  that  I  last  caught  sight  of  him  one  day 
towards  sunset.  His  wings  had  begun  to  grow  again,  so  that  he  was 
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not  only  able  to  reach  the  coping  of  the  well,  but  might  have  been  seen 
perching  on  the  pear-tree  which  stretched  forth  the  shade  of  its  green 
branches  in  the  sunshine  ;  one  month  more,  and  he  would  be  able  to  soar 
aloft  and  fly  wherever  he  liked,  and  I  might  never  have  seen  him  again. 

But  with  a  heart  stuffed  with  asses'  skin,  and  with  corruption,  hypo- 
crisy, and  coarseness  to  boot,  with  a  mind  dark  as  night,  one  who  is 
content  to  idle  his  life  away,  and  leave  the  blind  to  die  of  starvation  and 
filth  by  the  wayside,  is  capable  of  anything,  even  of  drowning  a  poor, 
innocent  raven  in  a  well  to  escape  from  ill  omens. 

Poor  raven !  I  never  met  any  one  endowed  with  a  brighter  intelli- 
gence, any  one  more  just,  more  truthful,  kinder,  and  better  than  you  the 
whole  time  it  has  been  my  lot  to  live  in  these  parts ;  yet  this  place  also 
belongs  to  the  "  classic(al)  home  of  genius,  the  garden  of  Europe,"  as  the 
boys  had  to  learn,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  on  pain  of  a  thrashing-, 
in  an  old  compendium  of  geography  at  the  schools  of  the  good  Padri 
Scolopii. 

MARIO  PRATESI. 
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*'  THE  first  poetess  I  can  recollect  is  Mrs.  Barbauld,  with  whose  works  I 
became  acquainted — before  those  of  any  other  author,  male  or  female — 
when  I  was  learning  to  spell  words  of  one  syllable  in  her  story-books  for 
children."  So  says  Hazlitt  in  his  lectures  on  living  poets.  He  goes  on 
to  call  her  a  very  pretty  poetess,  strewing  flowers  of  poesy  as  she  goes. 

The  writer  of  this  little  notice  must  needs,  from  the  same  point  of 
view  as  Hazlitt,  look  upon  Mrs.  Barbauld  with  a  special  interest, 
having  also  first  learnt  to  read  out  of  her  little  yellow  books,  of  which 
the  syllables  rise  up  one  by  one  again  with  a  remembrance  of  the  hand 
patiently  pointing  to  each  in.  turn ;  all  this  recalled  and  revived  after  a 
lifetime  by  the  sight  of  a  rusty  iron  gateway,  behind  which  Mrs.  Barbauld 
once  lived,  of  some  old  letters  closely  covered  with  a  wavery  writing,  of 
a  wide  prospect  that  she  once  delighted  to  look  upon.  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
who  loved  to  share  her  pleasures,  used  to  bring  her  friends  to  see  the 
great  view  from  the  Hampstead  hill-top,  and  thus  records  their  impres- 
sions:— 

"  I  dragged  Mrs.  A.  up  as  I  did  you,  my  dear,  to  our  Prospect  Walk, 
from  whence  we  have  so  extensive  a  view. 

"  '  Yes,'  said  she,  '  it  is  a  very  fine  view  indeed  for  a  flat  country.' 
"  While,  on  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  B.  gave  us  such  a  dismal  account 
of  the  precipices,  mountains,  and  deserts  she  encountered,  that  you  would 
have  thought  she  had  been  on  the  wildest  part  of  the  Alps." 

The  old  Hampstead  highroad,  starting  from  the  plain,  winds  its  way 

resolutely  up  the  steep,  and  brings  you  past  red- brick  houses  and  walled- 

in  gardens  to  this  noble  outlook ;  to  the  heath,  with  its  fresh,  inspiriting 

breezes,  its  lovely  distances  of  far-off  waters  and  gorsy  hollows.     At 

•whatever  season,  at  whatever  hour  you  come,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  find 

one  or  two  votaries — poets   such  as  Mrs.  Barbauld,  or  commonplace 

people  like   her  friends — watching    before    this  great  altar  of  nature; 

whether  by  early  morning  rays,  or  in  the  blazing  sunset,  or  when  the 

evening  veils    and  mists  with  stars  come  falling,  while  the  lights  of 

London  shine  far  away  in  the  valley.    Years  after  Mrs.  Barbauld  wrote, 

one  man,  pre-eminent  amongst  poets,  used  to  stand  upon  this  hill-top, 

and  lo  !   as  Turner  gazed,  a  whole  generation  gazed  with  him.     For  him 

Italy  gleamed  from  behind  the  crimson  stems  of  the  fir-trees  ;   the  spirit 

•of  loveliest  mythology  floated  vipon  the  clouds,  upon  the  many  changing 

tints  of  the  plains ;  and,  as  the  painter  watched  the  lights  upon  the 
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distant  hills,  they  sank  into  his  soul,  and  he  painted  them  down  for  usr 
and  poured  his  dreams  into  our  awakening  hearts. 

He  was  one  of  that  race  of  giants,  mighty  men  of  humble  heart,  who. 
have  looked  from  Hampstead  and  Highgate  Hills.  Here  Wordsworth 
trod ;  here  sang  Keats's  nightingale ;  here  mused  Coleridge ;  and  here 
came  Carlyle,  only  yesterday,  tramping  wearily  in  search  of  some  sign  of 
his  old  companions.  Here,  too,  stood  kind  Walter  Scott,  under  the  trees- 
of  the  Judges'  Walk,  and  perhaps  Joanna  Baillie  was  by  his  side,  coming 
out  from  her  pretty  old  house  beyond  the  trees.  Besides  all  these,  were- 
a  whole  company  of  lesser  stars  following  and  surrounding  the  brighter 
planets — muses,  memoirs,  critics,  poets,  nymphs,  authoresses — coming  to- 
drink  tea  and  to  admire  the  pleasant  suburban  beauties  of  this  modern  Par- 
nassus. A  record  of  many  of  their  names  is  still  to  be  found,  appropriately 
enough,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  little  Hampstead  library  which  still 
exists,  which  was  founded  at  a  time  when  the  very  hands  that  wrote- 
the  books  may  have  placed  the  old  volumes  upon  the  shelves.  Present 
readers  can  study  them  at  their  leisure,  to  the  clanking  of  the  horses* 
feet  in  the  courtyard  outside,  and  the  splashing  of  buckets.  A  few- 
newspapers  lie  on  the  table — stray  sheets  of  to-day  that  have  fluttered 
up  the  hill,  bringing  news  of  this  bustling  now  into  a  past  serenity. 
The  librarian  sits  stitching  quietly  in  a  window.  An  old  lady  comes  in, 
to  read  the  news ;  but  she  has  forgotten  her  spectacles,  and  soon  goes 
away.  Here,  instead  of  asking  for  Endymion,  or  Ouida's  last  novel,  you 
instinctively  mention  Plays  of  the  Passions,  Miss  Burney's  Evelina,  or 
some  such  novels ;  and  Mrs.  Barbauld's  works  are  also  in  their  place. 
When  I  asked  for  them,  two  pretty  old  Quaker  volumes  were  put  into  my 
hands,  with  shabby  grey  bindings,  with  fine  paper  and  broad  margins, 
such  as  Mr.  Ruskin  would  approve.  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this, 
bookshelf  Mrs.  Barbauld  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate.  It  is  but  a. 
few  minutes'  walk  from  the  library  in  Heath  Street  to  the  old  corner 
house  in  Church  Row  where  she  lived  for  a  time,  near  a  hundred  years- 
ago,  and  all  round  about  are  the  scenes  of  much  of  her  life,  of  her  friend- 
ships and  interests.  Here  lived  her  friends  and  neighbours;  here  to 
Church  Row  came  her  piipils  and  admirers,  and,  later  still,  to  the  pretty 
old  house  on  Rosslyn  Hill.  As  for  Church  Row,  as  most  people  know,, 
it  is  an  avenue  of  Dutch  red-faced  houses,  leading  demurely  to  the  old: 
church  tower,  that  stands  guarding  its  graves  in  the  flowery  churchyard. 
As  we  came  up  the  quiet  place,  the  sweet  windy  drone  of  the  organ 
swelled  across  the  blossoms  of  the  spring,  which  were  lighting  up  every 
shabby  corner  and  hillside  garden.  Through  this  pleasant  confusion  of 
past  and  present,  of  spring-time  scattering  blossoms  upon  the  graves,  of 
old  ivy  walks  and  iron  bars  imprisoning  past  memories,  with  fragrant 
fumes  of  lilac  and  of  elder,  one  could  picture  to  oneself,  as  in  a  waking 
dream,  two  figures  advancing  from  the  corner  house  with  the  ivy  walls 
— distinct,  sedate — passing  under  the  old  doorway.  I  could  almost  see 
the  lady,  carefully  dressed  in  many  fine  muslin  folds  and  frills  with 
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hooped  silk  skirts,  indeed,  but  slight  and  graceful  in  her  quick  advance, 
with  blue  eyes,  with  delicate  sharp  features,  and  a  dazzling  skin.  As  for 
the  gentleman,  I  pictured  him  a  dapper  figure,  with  dark  eyes,  dressed  in 
black,  as  befitted  a  minister  even  of  dissenting  views.  The  lady  came 
forward,  looking  amused  by  my  scrutiny,  somewhat  shy  I  thought — 
was  she  going  to  speak  1  And  by  the  same  token  it  seemed  to  me  the 
gentleman  was  about  to  interrupt  her.  But  Margaret,  my  young  com- 
panion, laughed  and  opened  an  umbrella,  or  a  cock  crew,  or  some  door 
banged,  and  the  fleeting  visions  of  fancy  disappeared. 

Many  well-authenticated  ghost  stories  describe  the  apparition  of 
bygone  persons,  and  lo  !  when  the  figure  vanishes,  a  letter  is  left  behind  ! 
Some  such  experience  seemed  to  be  mine  when,  on  my  return,  I  found 
a  packet  of  letters  on  the  hall  table — letters  not  addressed  to  me,  but 
to  some  unknown  Miss  Belsham,  and  signed  and  sealed  by  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld's  hand.  They  had  been  sent  for  me  to  read  by  the  kindness  of 
some  ladies  now  living  at  Hampstead,  who  afterwards  showed  me  the 
portrait  of  the  lady,  who  began  the  world  as  Miss  Betsy  Belsham  and 
who  ended  her  career  as  Mrs.  Kenrick.  It  is  an  oval  miniature,  belong- 
ing to  the  times  of  powder  and  of  puff,  representing  not  a  handsome, 
but  an  animated  countenance,  with  laughter  and  spirit  in  the  expression ; 
the  mouth  is  large,  the  eyes  are  dark,  the  nose  is  short.  This  was  the 
confidante  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  early  days,  the  faithful  friend  of  her  latter 
sorrows.  The  letters,  kept  by  "  Betsy  "  with  faithful  conscientious  care 
for  many  years,  give  the  story  of  a  whole  lifetime  with  unconscious 
fidelity.  The  gaiety  of  youth,  its  impatience,  its  exuberance,  and  some- 
times bad  taste ;  the  wider,  quieter  feelings  of  later  life ;  the  courage 
of  sorrowful  times ;  long  friendship  deepening  the  tender  and  faithful 
memories  of  age,  when  there  is  so  little  left  to  say,  so  much  to  feel — 
all  these  things  are  there. 

II. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  was  a  schoolmistress,  and  a  schoolmaster's  wife  and 
daughter.  Her  father  was  Dr.  John  Aikin,  D.D.  ;  her  mother  was  Miss 
Jane  Jennings,  of  a  good  Northamptonshire  family — scholastic  also. 
Dr.  Aikin  brought  his  wife  home  to  Knib worth,  in  Leicestershire,  where 
he  opened  a  school  which  became  very  successful  in  time.  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld, their  eldest  child,  was  born  here  in  1743,  and  was  christened 
Anna  Lsetitia,  after  some  lady  of  high  degree  belonging  to  her  mother's 
family.  Two  or  three  years  later  came  a  son.  It  was  a  quiet  home,  deep 
hidden  in  the  secluded  rural  place ;  and  the  little  household  lived  its  own 
tranquil  life  far  away  from  the  storms  and  battles  and  great  events  that 
were  stirring  the  world.  Dr.  Aikin  kept  school ;  Mrs.  Aikin  ruled  her 
household  with  capacity,  and  not  without  some  sternness,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time.  It  appears  that  late  in  life  the  good  lady  was  distressed 
by  the  backwardness  of  her  grandchildren  at  four  or  five  years  old.  "  I 
once,  indeed,  knew  a  little  girl,"  so  wrote  Mrs.  Aikin  of  her  daughter, 
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"  who  was  as  eager  to  learn  as  her  instructor  could  be  to  teach  her,  and  who 
at  two  years  old  could  read  sentences  and  little  stories,  in  her  iriae  book, 
roundly  and  without  spelling,  arid  in  half  a  year  or  more  could  read  as 
well  as  most  women ;  but  I  never  knew  such  another,  and  I  believe  I 
never  shall."  It  was  fortunate  that  no  great  harm  came  of  this  premature 
forcing,  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  its  absence  might  not  have 
done  for  Mrs.  Barbauld.  One  can  fancy  the  little  assiduous  girl,  in- 
dustrious, impulsive,  interested  in  everything — in  all  life  and  all  nature 
— drinking  in,  on  every  side,  learning,  eagerly  wondering,  listening  to 
all  around  with  bright  and  ready  wit.  There  is  a  pretty  little  story 
told  by  Mrs.  Ellis  in  her  book  about  Mrs.  Barbauld,  how  one  day, 
when  Dr.  Aikin  and  a  friend  "  were  conversing  on  the  passions,"  the 
Doctor  observes  that  joy  cannot  have  place  in  a  state  of  perfect  felicity, 
since  it  supposes  an  accession  of  happiness. 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  papa,"  says  a  little  voice  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table. 

"  Why  so,  my  child  1 "  says  the  Doctor. 

"  Because  in  the  chapter  I  read  to  you  this  morning,  in  the  Testa- 
ment, it  is  said  that  '  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  that  need  no  re- 
pentance.' " 

Besides  her  English  Testament  and  her  early  reading,  the  little  girl 
was  taught  by  her  mother  to  do  as  little  daughters  did  in  those  days,  to 
obey  a  somewhat  austere  rule,  to  drop  curtsies  in  the  right  place,  to 
make  beds,  to  preserve  fruits.  The  father,  after  demur,  but  surely  not 
without  some  paternal  pride  in  her  proficiency,  taught  the  child  Latin 
and  French  and  Italian,  and  something  of  Greek,  and  gave  her  an  ac- 
quaintance with  English  literature.  One  can  imagine  little  Nancy  with 
her  fair  head  bending  over  her  lessons,  or,  when  playing  time  had  come, 
perhaps  a  little  lonely  and  listening  to  the  distant  voices  of  the  schoolboys 
at  their  games.  The  mother,  fearing  she  might  acquire  rough  and 
boisterous  manners,  strictly  forbade  any  communication  with  the  school- 
boys. Sometimes  in  after  days,  speaking  of  these  early  times  and  of  the 
constraint  of  many  bygone  rules  and  regulations,  Mrs.  Barbauld  used  to 
attribute  to  this  early  formal  training  something  of  the  hesitation  and 
shyness  which  troubled  her  and  never  entirely  wore  off.  She  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  in  any  great  harmony  with  her  mother.  One  could 
imagine  a  fanciful  and  high-spirited  child,  timid  and  dutiful,  and  yet 
strong-willed,  secretly  rebelling  against  the  rigid  order  of  her  home, 
and  feeling  lonely  for  want  of  liberty  and  companionship.  It  was 
true  she  had  birds  and  beasts  and  plants  for  her  playfellows,  but  she 
was  of  a  gregarious  and  sociable  nature,  and  perhaps  she  was  uncon- 
sciously longing  for  something  more,  and  feeling  a  want  in  her  early  life 
which  no  silent  company  can  supply. 

She  was  about  fifteen  when  a  great  event  took  place.  Her  father 
was  appointed  classical  tutor  to  the  Warrington  Academy,  and  thither 
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the  little  family  removed.  We  read  that  the  Wai-rington  Academy  was 
a  Dissenting  college  started  by  very  eminent  and  periwigged  personages, 
whose  silhouettes  Mrs.  Barbauld  herself  afterwards  cut  out  in  sticking- 
plaster,  and  whose  names  are  to  this  day  remembered  and  held  in  just 
esteem.  They  were  people  of  simple  living  and  high  thinking,  they 
belonged  to  a  class  holding  then  a  higher  place  than  now  in  the 
world's  esteem,  that  of  Dissenting  ministers.  The  Dissenting  ministers 
were  fairly  well  paid  and  faithfully  followed  by  their  congregations. 
The  college  was  started  under  the  auspices  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
community,  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  the  last  Presbyterian  lord,  being 
patron.  Among  the  masters  were  to  be  found  the  well-known  names 
of  Dr.  Doddridge ;  of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  the  reformer  and  uncompromis- 
ing martyr ;  of  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  the  Hebrew  scholar ;  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  the  chemical  analyst  and  patriot,  and  enterprising  theologian, 
who  left  England  and  settled  in  America  for  conscience  and  liberty's 
sake. 

Many  other  people,  neither  students  nor  professors,  used  to  come 
to  Warrington,  and  chief  among  them  was  in  later  years  good  John 
Howard  with  MSS.  for  his  friend  Dr.  Aikin  to  correct  for  the  press. 
Now  for  the  first  time  Mrs.  Barbauld  (Miss  Aikin  she  was  then)  saw 
something  of  real  life,  of  men  and  manners.  It  was  not  likely  that 
she  looked  back  with  any  lingering  regret  to  Knibworth,  or  would 
have  willingly  returned  thither.  A  story  in  one  of  her  memoirs  gives  an 
amusing  picture  of  the  manners  of  a  young  country  lady  of  that  day.  Mr. 
Haines,  a  rich  farmer  from  Knibworth,  who  had  been  greatly  struck  by 
Miss  Aikin,  followed  her  to  Warrington,  and  "  obtained  a  private 
audience  of  her  father  and  begged  his  consent  to  be  allowed  to  make  her 
his  wife."  The  father  answered  "  that  his  daughter  was  there  walking  in 
the  garden,  and  he  might  go  and  ask  her  himself."  "  With  what  grace 
the  farmer  pleaded  his  cause  I  know  not,"  says  her  biographer  and  niece. 
"  Out  of  all  patience  at  his  unwelcome  importunities,  my  aunt  ran  nimbly 
up  a  tree  which  grew  by  the  garden  wall,  and  let  herself  down  into  the 
lane  beyond." 

The  next  few  years  must  have  been  perhaps  the  happiest  of  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  life.  Once  when  it  was  nearly  over  she  said  to  her  niece,  Mrs. 
Le  Breton,  from  whose  interesting  account  of  her  aunt  I  have  been  quot- 
ing, that  she  had  never  been  placed  in  a  situation  which  really  suited  her. 
As  one  reads  her  sketches  and  poems,  one  is  struck  by  some  sense  of  this 
detracting  influence  of  which  she  complains  :  there  is  a  certain  incom- 
pleteness and  slightness  which  speaks  of  intermittent  work,  of  interrupted 
trains  of  thought.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  natural  buoyant  quality 
in  much  of  her  writing  which  seems  like  a  pleasant  landscape  view 
through  the  bars  of  a  window.  There  may  be  wider  prospects,  but 
her  eyes  are  bright,  and  this  peep  of  nature  is  undoubtedly  delightful. 
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III. 

The  letters  to  Miss  Belsham  begin  somewhere  about  1768.  The  young 
lady  has  been  pay  ing  a  visit  to  Miss  Aikin  at  Warrington,  and  is  interested 
in  everyone  and  everything  belonging  to  the  place.  Miss  Aikin  is  no  less 
eager  to  describe  than  Miss  Belsham  to  listen,  and  accordingly  a  whole 
stream  of  characters  and  details  of  gossip  and  descriptions  in  faded  ink 
come  flowing  across  their  pages,  together  with  many  expressions  of  affection 
and  interest.  "  My  dear  Betsy,  I  love  you  for  discarding  the  word  Miss 
from  your  vocabulary,"  so  the  packet  begins,  and  it  continues  in  the 
same  strain  of  pleasant  girlish  chatter,  alternating  with  the  history  of 
many  bygone  festivities,  and  stories  of  friends,  neighbours,  of  beaux  and 
partners ;  of  the  latter  genus,  and  Miss  Aikin's  efforts  to  make  herself 
agreeable,  here  is  a  sample : — "  I  talked  to  him,  smiled  upon  him,  gave 
him  my  fan  to  play  with,"  says  the  lively  young  lady.  "  Nothing  would 
do ;  he  was  grave  as  a  philosopher.  I  tried  to  raise  a  conversation : 
'  'Twas  fine  weather  for  dancing.'  He  agreed  to  my  observation.  '  We 
had  a  tolerable  set  this  time.'  Neither  did  he  contradict  that.  Then  we 
were  both  silent — stupid  mortal  thought  I !  but  unreasonable  as  he 
appeared  to  the  advances  that  I  made  him,  there  was  one  object  in  the 
room,  a  sparkling  object  which  seemed  to  attract  all  his  attention,  on 
which  he  seemed  to  gaze  with  transport,  and  which  indeed  he  hardly 
took  his  eyes  off  the  whole  time.  .  .  .  The  object  that  I  mean  was  his 
shoebuckle." 

One  could  imagine  Miss  Elizabeth  Bennett  writing  in  some  such 
strain  to  her  friend  Miss  Charlotte  Lucas  after  one  of  the  evenings  at 
Bingley's  hospitable  mansion.  And  yet  Miss  Aikin  is  more  impulsive, 
more  romantic  than  Elizabeth.  "  Wherever  you  are,  fly  letter  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,"  she  cries,  "  and  tell  my  dear  Betsy  what  ? — only 
that  I  love  her  dearly." 

Miss  Nancy  Aikin  (she  seems  to  have  been  Nancy  in  these  letters, 
and  to  have  assumed  the  more  dignified  Lsetitia  upon  her  marriage) 
pours  out  her  lively  heart,  laughs,  jokes,  interests  herself  in  the  senti- 
mental affairs  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  as  well  as  in  her  own.  Perhaps 
few  young  ladies  now-a-days  would  write  to  their  confidantes  with  the 
announcement  that  for  some  time  past  a  young  sprig  had  been  teasing 
them  to  have  him.  This,  however,  is  among  Miss  Nancy's  confidences. 
She  also  writes  poems  and  jeux  d' esprit,  and  receives  poetry  in  return 
from  Betsy,  who  calls  herself  Camilla,  and  pays  her  friend  many  com- 
pliments, for  Miss  Aikin  in  her  reply  quotes  the  well-known  lines  : — 

Who  for  another's  brow  entwines  the  bays, 
And  where  she  well  might  rival  stoops  to  Praise. 

Miss  Aikin  by  this  time  has  attained  to  all  the  dignity  of  a  full-blown 
authoress,  and  is  publishing  a  successful  book  of  poems  in  conjunction  with 
her  brother,  which  little  book  created  much  attention  at  the  time.  One 
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day  the  Muse  thus  apostrophises  Betsy  :  "  Shall  we  ever  see  her  amongst 
us  again  ?  "  says  my  sister  (Mrs.  Aikin).  My  brother  (saucy  fellow)  says, 
"  I  want  to  see  this  girl,  I  think  (stroking  his  chin  as  he  walks  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  room  with  great  gravity).  I  think  we  should 
admire  one  another." 

"  When  you  come  among  us,"  continues  the  warm-hearted  friend, 
"  we  shall  set  the  bells  a-ringing,  bid  adieu  to  care  and  gravity,  and 
sing  '  0  be  joyful.'  "  And  finally,  after  some  apologies  for  her  remiss  cor- 
respondence, "  I  left  my  brother  writing  to  you  instead  of  Patty,  poor  soul. 
Well,  it  is  a  clever  thing  too,  to  have  a  husband  to  write  one's  letters 
for  one.  If  I  had  one  I  would  be  a  much  better  correspondent  to  you. 
I  would  order  him  to  write  every  week." 

And,  indeed,  Mrs.  Barbauld  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  did  not 
forget  the  resolutions  made  by  Miss  Aikin  in  1773.  In  1774  comes 
some  eventful  news :  "  I  should  have  written  to  you  sooner  had  it 
not  been  for  the  uncertainty  and  suspense  in  which  for  a  long  time 
I  have  been  involved;  and  since  my  lot  has  been  fixed  for  many 
busy  engagements  which  have  left  me  few  moments  of  leisure.  They 
hurry  me  out  of  my  life.  It  is  hardly  a  month  that  I  have  cer- 
tainly known  I  should  fix  on  Norfolk,  and  now  next  Thursday  they  say 
I  am  to  be  finally,  irrevocably  married.  Pity  me,  dear  Betsy ;  for  on 
the  day  I  fancy  when  you  will  read  this  letter,  will  the  event  take  place 
which  is  to  make  so  great  an  era  in  my  life.  I  feel  depressed,  and  my 
courage  almost  fails  me.  Yet  upon  the  whole  I  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  think  I  shall  be  happy.  I  shall  possess  the  entire  affection  of 
a  worthy  man,  whom  my  father  and  mother  now  entirely  and  heartily 
approve.  The  people  where  we  are  going,  though  strangers,  have 
behaved  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  affection ;  and  I  think  we  have  a  fair 
prospect  of  being  useful  and  living  comfortably  in  that  state  of  middling 
life  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed,  and  which  I  love." 

And  then  comes  a  word  which  must  interest  all  who  have  ever  cared 
and  felt  grateful  admiration  for  the  works  of  one  devoted  human  being 
and  true  Christian  hero.  It  is  of  good  John  Howard  that  she  says  with 
an  almost  audible  sigh  :  "  It  was  too  late,  as  you  say,  or  I  believe  I 
should  have  been  in  love  with  Mr.  Howard.  Seriously,  I  looked  upon 
him  with  that  sort  of  reverence  and  love  which  one  should  have  for  a 
guardian  angel.  God  bless  him  and  preserve  his  health  for  the  health's 
sake  of  thousands.  And  now  farewell,"  she  writes  in  conclusion  :  "  1 
shall  write  to  you  no  more  under  this  name ;  but  under  any  name,  in 
every  situation,  at  any  distance  of  time  or  place,  I  shall  love  you  equally 
and  be  always  affectionately  yours,  tho'  not  always,  A.  AIKIN." 

Poor  lady  !  The  future  held,  indeed,  many  a  sad  and  unsuspected 
hour  for  her,  many  a  cruel  pang,  many  a  dark  and  heavy  season,  that 
must  have  seemed  intolerably  weary  to  one  of  her  sprightly  and  yet 
somewhat  indolent  nature,  more  easily  accepting  evil  than  devising  escape 
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from  it.  But  it  also  held  many  blessings  of  constancy,  friendship,  kindly 
deeds  and  useful  doings.  She  had  not  devotion  to  give  such  as  that  of 
the  good  Howard  whom  she  revered,  but  the  equable  help  and  sympathy 
for  others  of  an  open-minded  and  kindly  woman  was  hers.  Her  marriage 
would  seem  to  have  been  brought  about  by  a  romantic  fancy  rather  than 
by  a  tender  affection.  Mr.  Barbauld's  mind  had  been  once  unhinged  ; 
his  protestations  were  passionate  and  somewhat  dramatic.  "We  are  told 
that  when  she  was  warned  by  a  friend,  she  only  said,  "  But  surely,  if 
I  throw  him  over,  he  will  become  crazy  again ;  "  and  from  a  high- 
minded  sense  of  pity,  she  was  faithful,  and  married  him  against  the 
wish  of  her  brother  and  parents,  and  not  without  some  misgivings 
herself.  He  was  a  man  perfectly  sincere  and  honourable;  but  from 
his  nervous  want  of  equilibrium,  subject  all  his  life  to  frantic  out- 
bursts of  ill-temper.  Nobody  ever  knew  what  his  wife  had  to  endure 
in  secret ;  her  calm  and  restrained  manner  must  have  effectually 
hidden  the  constant  anxiety  of  her  life ;  nor  had  she  children  to 
warm  her  heart,  and  brighten  up  her  monotonous  existence.  Little 
Charles,  of  the  Pleading-book,  who  is  bid  to  come  hither,  who  counted 
so  nicely,,  who  stroked  the  pussy  cat,  and  who  deserved  to  listen 
to  the  delightful  stories  he  was  told,  was  not  her  own  son,  but  her 
brother's  child.  When  he  was  born  she  wrote  to  entreat  that  he  might 
be  given  over  to  her  for  her  own,  imploring  her  brother  to  spare  him  to 
her,  in  a  pretty  and  pathetic  letter.  This  was  a  mother  yearning  for  a 
child,  not  a  schoolmistress  asking  for  a  pupil,  though  perhaps  in  after 
times  the  two  were  somewhat  combined  in  her.  There  is  a  pretty 
little  description  of  Charles  making  great  progress  in  "  climbing  trees 
and  talking  nonsense  :  "  "I  have  the  honour  to  tell  you  that  our  Charles 
is  the  sweetest  boy  in  the  world.  He  is  perfectly  naturalised  in  his  new 
situation ;  and  if  I  should  make  any  blunders  in  my  letter,  I  must  beg 
you  to  impute  it  to  his  standing  by  me  and  chattering  all  the  time." 
And  how  pleasant  a  record  exists  of  Charles's  chatter  in  that  most 
charming  little  book  written  for  him  and  for  the  babies  of  babies  to 
come.  There  is  a  sweet  instructive  grace  in  it  and  appreciation  of  child- 
hood which  cannot  fail  to  strike  those  who  have  to  do  with  children  and 
with  Mrs.  Barbauld's  books  for  them :  children  themselves,  those  best 
critics  of  all,  delight  in  it. 

"  Where's   Charles  1 "   says  a  little  scholar  every  morning  to  the 
writer  of  these  few  notes. 


IV. 

Soon  after  the  marriage,  there  had  been  some  thought  of  a  college 
for  young  ladies,  of  which  Mrs.  Barbauld  was  to  be  the  principal ;  but 
she  shrank  from  the  idea,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Montagu  she  objects  to 
the  scheme  of  higher  education  for  women  away  from  their  natural  homes. 
"  I  should  have  little  hope  of  cultivating  a  love  of  knowledge  in  a  young 
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lady  of  fifteen  who  came  to  me  ignorant  and  uncultivated.  It  is  too 
late  then  to  begin  to  learn.  The  empire  of  the  passions  is  coming  on. 
Those  attachments  begin  to  be  formed  which  influence  the  happiness  of 
future  life.  The  care  of  a  mother  alone  can  give  suitable  attention  to 
this  important  period."  It  is  true  that  the  rigidness  of  her  own  home 
had  not  prevented  her  from  making  a  hasty  and  unsuitable  marriage : 
But  it  is  not  this  which  is  weighing  on  her  mind.  "  Perhaps  you  may 
think,"  she  says,  "  that  having  myself  stepped  out  of  the  bounds  of 
female  reserve  in  becoming  an  author,  it  is  with  an  ill  grace  that  I  offer 
these  statements." 

Her  arguments  seem  to  have  been  thought  conclusive  in  those?  days, 
and  the  young  ladies'  college  was  finally  transmuted  into  a  school  for 
little  boys  at  Palgrave,  in  Norfolk,  and  thither  the  worthy  couple  trans- 
ported themselves. 

One  of  the  letters  to  Miss  Belsham  is  thus  dated  :  "  The  \±th  of 
July,  in  the  village  of  Palgrave  (the  pliasantest  village  in  att  England], 
at  ten  o'clock,  all  alone  in  my  great  parlour,  Mr.  Barbauld  being  studying 
a  sermon,  do  I  begin  a  letter  to  my  dear  Betsy" 

When  she  first  married,  and  travelled  into  Norfolk  to  keep  school 
at  Palgrave,  nothing  could  have  seemed  more  tranquil,  more  contented, 
more  matter-of-fact  than  her  life  as  it  appears  from  her  letters.  Dreams, 
and  fancies,  and  gay  illusions  and  excitements  have  made  way  for  the 
somewhat  disappointing  realisation  of  Mr.  Barbauld,  with  his  neatly- 
turned  and  friendly  postscripts — a  husband,  polite,  devoted,  it  is  true, 
but  somewhat  disappointing  all  the  same.  The  next  few  years  seem  like 
years  in  a  hive — storing  honey  for  the  future,  and  putting  away — 
industrious,  punctual,  monotonous.  There  are  children's  lessons  to  be 
heard,  and  school-treats  to  be  devised.  She  sets  them  to  act  plays,  and 
cuts  out  paper  collars  for  Henry  IV. ;  she  takes  a  class  of  babies  entirely 
her  own.  (One  of  these  babies,  who  always  loved  her,  became  Lord 
Chancellor  Denman ;  most  of  the  others  took  less  brilliant,  but  equally 
respectable  places,  in  after  life.)  She  has  also  household  matters  and 
correspondence  not  to  be  neglected.  In  the  holidays,  they  make  excur- 
sions to  Norwich,  to  London,  and  revisit  their  old  haunts  at  Warrington. 
In  one  of  her  early  letters,  written  soon  after  her  marriage,  she  describes 
her  return  to  Warrington. 

"  Dr.  Enfield's  face,"  she  declares,  "  is  grown  half  a  foot  longer  since 
I  saw  him,  with  studying  mathematics,  and  for  want  of  a  game  of  romps  ; 
for  there  are  positively  none  now  at  Warrington  but  grave  matrons.  I, 
who  have  but  half  assumed  the  character,  was  ashamed  of  the  levity  of 
my  behaviour." 

It  says  well  indeed  for  the  natural  brightness  of -the  lady's  disposi- 
tion that,  with  sixteen  boarders  and  a  satisfactory  usher  to  look  after, 
she  should  be  prepared  for  a  game  of  romps  with  Dr.  Enfield. 

On  another  occasion,  in  1777,  she  takes  little  Charles  away  with  her. 
"  He  has  indeed  been  an  excellent  traveller,"  she  says  ;  "  and  though, -like 
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his  great  ancestor,  some  natural  tears  he  shed,  like  him,  too,  he  wiped  them 
soon.  He  had  a  long,  sound  sleep  last  night,  and  has  been  very  busy  to- 
day hunting  the  puss  and  the  chickens.  And  now,  my  dear  brother  and 
sister,  let  me  again  thank  you  for  this  precious  gift,  the  value  of  which 
we  are  both  more  and  more  sensible  of  as  we  become  better  acquainted 
with  his  sweet  disposition  and  winning  manners." 

She  winds  up  this  letter  with  a  postscript  : 

"  Everybody  here  asks,  '  Pray,  is  Dr.  Dodd  really  to  be  executed  1 ' 
as  if  we  knew  the  more  for  having  been  at  Warrington." 

Dr.  Aikin,  Mrs.  Barbauld's  brother,  the  father  of  little  Charles  and 
of  Lucy  Aikin,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  literature,  was  himself  a 
man  of  great  parts,  industry,  and  ability,  working  hard  to  support  his 
family.  He  alternated  between  medicine  and  literature  all  his  life. 
When  his  health  failed,  he  gave  up  medicine,  and  settled  at  Stoke 
Newington,  and  busied  himself  with  periodic  literature  ;  meanwhile, 
whatever  his  own  pursuits  may  have  been,  he  never  ceased  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  sister's  work,  and  to  encourage  her  in  every  way. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  few  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  earlier  productions 
equalled  what  she  wrote  at  the  very  end  of  her  life.  She  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  ripen  with  age,  growing  wider  in  spirit  with 
increasing  years.  Perhaps,  too,  she  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
change  of  manners,  the  reaction  against  formalism,  which  was  growing 
up  as  her  own  days  were  ending.  Prim  she  may  have  been  in  manner, 
but  she  was  not  a  formalist  by  nature  ;  and  even  at  eighty  was  ready  to 
learn  to  submit  to  accept  the  new  gospel  that  Wordsworth  and  his 
disciples  had  given  to  the  world,  and  to  shake  off  the  stiffness  of  early 
training. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been  if  things  had 
happened  otherwise ;  if  the  daily  stress  of  anxiety  and  perplexity  which 
haunted  her  home  had  been  removed — difficulties  and  anxieties  which 
may  well  have  absorbed  all  the  spare  energy  and  interest  that  under 
happier  circumstances  might  have  added  to  the  treasury  of  English 
literature.  But  if  it  were  only  for  one  ode  written  when  the  distracting 
cares  of  over  seventy  years  were  ending,  when  nothing  remained  to  her 
but  the  essence  of  a  long  past,  and  the  inspiration  of  a  still  glowing,  still 
hopeful  and  most  tender  spirit,  if  it  were  only  for  the  ode  called  "  Life," 
which  has  brought  a  sense  of  ease  and  comfort  to  so  many,  Mrs.  Barbauld 
has  indeed  deserved  well  of  her  country-people  and  should  be  held  in 
remembrance  by  them. 

Her  literary  works  are,  after  all,  not  very  voluminous.  She  is  best 
known  by  her  hymns  for  children  and  her  early  lessons,  than  which 
nothing  more  childlike  has  ever  been  devised ;  and  we  can  agree  with 
her  brother,  Dr.  Aikin,  when  he  says  that  it  requires  true  genius  to 
enter  so  completely  into  a  child's  mind. 

After  their  first  volume  of  verse,  the  brother  and  sister  had  published 
a  second,  in  prose,  called  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  about  which  there  is  an 
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amusing  little  anecdote  in  Rogers'  Memoirs.  Fox  met  Dr.  Aikin  at 
dinner. 

" '  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  your  Miscellaneous  Pieces,'  said  Fox. 
Aikin  bowed.  'I  particularly  admire,'  continued  Fox,  'your  essay 
"  Against  Inconsistency  in  our  Expectations."  ' 

"  '  That,'  replied  Aikin,  '  is  my  sister's.' 

" '  I  like  much,'  returned  Fox,  '  your  essay  "  On  Monastic  Institu- 
tions." ' 

"  '  That,'  answered  Aikin,  '  is  also  my  sister's.' 

"  Fox  thought  it  best  to  say  no  more  about  the  book." 

These  essays  were  followed  by  various  of  the  visions  and  Eastern 
pieces  then  so  much  in  vogue ;  also  by  political  verses  and  pamphlets, 
which  seemed  to  have  made  a  great  sensation  at  the  time.  But  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  turn  was  on  the  whole  more  for  domestic  than  for  literary 
life,  although  literary  people  always  seem  to  have  had  a  great  interest 
for  her. 

During  one  Christmas  which  they  spend  in  London,  the  worthy 
couple  go  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons ;  and  Mrs.  Chapone  introduces  Mrs. 
Barbauld  to  Miss  Burney.  "A  very  unaffected,  modest,  sweet,  and 
pleasing  young  lady,"  says  Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  is  always  kind  in  her 
descriptions.  Mrs.  Barbauld's  one  complaint  in  London  is  of  the 
fatigue  from  hairdressers,  and  the  bewildering  hurry  of  the  great  city, 
where  she  had,  notwithstanding  her  quiet  country  life,  many  ties  and 
friendships  and  acquaintances.  Her  poem  on  "  Corsica "  had  brought 
her  into  some  relations  with  Boswell ;  she  also  knew  Goldsmith  and 
Dr.  Johnson.  Here  is  her  description  of  the  "  Great  Bear  :  " — 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  one  which  shines  in  the  sky  over  your  head ; 
but  the  Bear  that  shines  in  London — a  great,  rough,  surly  animal.  His 
Christian  name  is  Dr.  Johnson.  'Tis  a  singular  creature;  but  if  you 
stroke  him  he  will  not  bite,  and  though  he  growls  sometimes  he  is  not 
ill-humoured." 

Johnson  describes  Mrs.  Barbauld  as  suckling  fools  and  chronicling 
small  beer.  There  was  not  much  sympathy  between  the  two.  Cha- 
racters such  as  Johnson's  harmonise  best  with  the  enthusiastic  and 
easily  influenced.  Mrs.  Barbauld  did  not  belong  to  this  class;  she 
trusted  to  her  own  judgment,  rarely  tried  to  influence  others,  and 
took  a  matter-of-fact  rather  than  a  passionate  view  of  life.  She  is  as 
severe  to  him  in  her  criticism  as  he  was  in  his  judgment  of  her  :  they 
neither  of  them  did  the  other  justice.  "  A  Christian  and  a  man-about- 
town,  a  philosopher,  and  a  bigot  acknowledging  life  to  be  miserable, 
and  making  it  more  miserable  through  fear  of  death."  So  she  writes  of 
him,  and  all  this  was  true ;  but  how  much  more  was  also  true  of  the  great 
and  hypochondriacal  old  man  !  Some  years  afterwards,  when  she  had  been 
reading  "  Boswell's  long-expected  Life  of  Johnson,"  she  wrote  of  the 
book  : — "  It  is  like  going  to  Ranelagh  ;  you  meet  all  your  acquaintances  ; 
but  it  is  a  base  and  mean  thing  to  bring  thus  every  idle  word  into 
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judgment."  In  our  own  day  we  too  have  our  Boswell  and  our  Johnson 
to  arouse  discussion  and  indignation. 

"  Have  you  seen  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  ?  He  calls  it  a  Flemish 
portrait,  and  so  it  is — two  quartos  of  a  man's  conversation  and  petty 
habits.  Then  the  treachery  and  meanness  of  watching  a  man  for  years 
in  order  to  set  down  every  unguarded  and  idle  word  he  uttered,  is  in- 
conceivable. Yet  with  all  this  one  cannot  help  reading  a  good  deal  of 
it,"  This  is  addressed  to  the  faithful  Betsy,  who  was  also  keeping  school 
by  that  time,  and  assuming  brevet  rank  in  consequence. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  might  well  complain  of  the  fatigue  from  hairdressers 
in  London.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  her  friend  she  thus  describes  a  lady's 
dress  of  the  period  : — 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  dress  yourself  in  Dublin  ?  If  you  do  not,  I 
will  tell  you.  Your  waist  must  be  the  circumference  of  two  oranges,  no 
more.  You  must  erect  a  structure  on  your  head  gradually  ascending  to 
a  foot  high,  exclusive  of  feathers,  and  stretching  to  a  penthouse  of  most 
horrible  projection  behind,  the  breadth  from  wing  to  wing  considerably 
broader  than  your  shoulder,  and  as  many  different  things  in  your  cap 
as  in  Noah's  ark.  Verily,  I  never  did  see  such  monsters  as  the  heads 
now  in  vogue.  I  am  a  monster,  too,  but  a  moderate  one." 

She  must  have  been  glad  to  get  back  to  her  home,  to  her  daily  work, 
to  Charles,  climbing  his  trees  and  talking  his  nonsense. 

In  the  winter  of  1784  her  mother  died  at  Palgrave.  It  was  Christ- 
mas week  ;  the  old  lady  had  come  travelling  four  days  through  the  snow 
in  a  postchaise  with  her  maid  and  her  little  grandchildren,  while  her 
son  rode  on  horseback.  But  the  cold  and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey, 
and  the  discomfort  of  the  inns,  proved  too  much  for  Mrs.  Aikin,  who 
reached  her  daughter's  house  only  to  die.  Just  that  time  three  years 
before  Mrs.  Barbauld  had  lost  her  father,  whom  she  dearly  loved.  There 
is  a  striking  letter  from  the  widowed  mother  to  her  daughter  recording 
the  event.  It  is  almost  Spartan  in  its  calmness,  but  nevertheless  deeply 
touching.  Now  she,  too,  was  at  rest,  and  after  Mrs.  Aikin's  death  a 
cloud  of  sadness  and  depression  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the  household. 
Mr.  Barbauld  was  ailing ;  he  was  suffering  from  a  nervous  irritability 
which  occasionally  quite  unfitted  him  for  his  work  as  a  schoolmaster. 
Already  his  wife  must  have  had  many  things  to  bear,  and  very  much  to 
try  her  courage  and  cheerfulness ;  and  now  her  health  was  also  failing.  It 
was  in  1775  that  they  gave  up  the  academy,  which,  on  the  whole,  had 
greatly  nourished.  It  had  been  established  eleven  years ;  they  were  both  of 
them  in  need  of  rest  and  change.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  re- 
luctance that  they  brought  themselves  to  leave  their  home  at  Palgrave. 
A  successor  was  found  only  too  quickly  for  Mrs.  Barbauld's  wishes ; 
they  handed  over  their  pupils  to  his  care,  and  went  abroad  for  a  year's 
sunshine  and  distraction. 
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V. 

What  a  contrast  to  prim,  starched  scholastic  life  at  Palgrave  must 
have  been  the  smiling  world,  and  the  land  flowing  with  oil  and  wine, 
in  which  they  found  themselves  basking  !  The  vintage  was  so  abundant 
that  year  that  the  country  people  could  not  find  vessels  to  contain  it.  "  The 
roads  covered  with  teams  of  casks,  empty  or  full  according  as  they  were 
going  out  or  returning,  and  drawn  by  oxen  whose  strong  necks  seemed 
to  be  bowed  unwillingly  under  the  yoke.  Men,  women,  and  children 
were  abroad ;  some  cutting  with  a  short  sickle  the  bunches  of  grapes, 
some  breaking  them  with  a  wooden  instrument,  some  carrying  them  on 
their  backs  from  the  gatherers  to  those  who  pressed  the  juice ;  and, 
as  in  our  harvest,  the  gleaners  followed." 

From  the  vintage  they  travel  to  the  Alps,  "  a  sight  so  majestic,  so 
totally  different  from  anything  I  had  seen  before,  that  I  am  ready  to  sing 
nunc  dimittis"  she  writes.  They  travel  back  by  the  south  of  France  and 
reach  Paris  in  June,  where  the  case  of  the  Diamond  Necklace  is  being 
tried.  Then  they  return  to  England,  waiting  a  day  at  Boulogne  for  a 
vessel,  but  crossing  from  thence  in  less  than  four  hours.  How  pretty  is 
her  description  of  England  as  it  strikes  them  after  their  absence  !  "  And 
not  without  pleasing  emotion  did  we  view  again  the  green  swelling 
hills  covered  with  large  sheep,  and  the  winding  road  bordered  with  the 
hawthorn  hedge,  and  the  English  vine  twirled  round  the  tall  poles, 
and  the  broad  Medway  covered  with  vessels,  and  at  last  the  gentle  yet 
majestic  Thames." 

There  were  Dissenters  at  Hampstead  in  those  days,  as  there  are 
still,  and  it  was  a  call  from  a  little  Unitarian  congregation  on  the  hill- 
side who  invited  Mr.  Barbauld  to  become  their  minister,  which  decided 
the  worthy  couple  to  retire  to  this  pleasant  suburb.  The  place  seemed 
promising  enough ;  they  were  within  reach  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  brother, 
Dr.  Aikin,  now  settled  in  London,  and  to  whom  she  was  tenderly 
attached.  There  were  congenial  people  settled  all  about.  On  the  high 
hill-top  were  pleasant  old  houses  to  live  in.  There  was  occupation  for 
him  and  literary  interest  for  her. 

They  are  a  sociable  and  friendly  pair,  hospitable,  glad  to  welcome 
their  friends,  and  the  acquaintance,  and  critics,  and  the  former  pupils 
who  come  toiling  up  the  hill  to  visit  them.  Rogers  comes  to  dinner  "  at 
half  after  three."  They  have  another  poet  for  a  neighbour,  Miss  Joanna 
Baillie  ;  they  are  made  welcome  by  all,  and  in  their  turn  make  others 
welcome,  they  do  acts  of  social  charity  and  kindness  wherever  they  see  the 
occasion.  They  have  a  young  Spanish  gentleman  to  board  who  conceals 
a  taste  for  "  seguars."  They  also  go  up  to  town  from  time  to  time.  On 
one  occasion  Mr.  Barbauld  repairs  to  London  to  choose  a  wedding 
present  for  Miss  Belsham,  who  is  about  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Kenrick, 
a  widower  with  daughters.  He  chose  two  black  curly-nosed  pots  of 
some  late  classic  model,  which  still  stand,  after  many  dangers,  safely  on 
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either  side  of  Mrs.  Kenrick's  portrait  in  Miss  Reed's  drawing-room  at 
Hampstead.  Wedgewood  must  have  been  a  personal  friend  of  theirs  : 
he  has  modelled  a  lovely  head  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  simple  and  nymph-like. 

Hampstead  was  no  further  from  London  in  those  days  than  it  is  now, 
and  they  seem  to  have  kept  up  a  constant  communication  with  their  friends 
and  relations  in  the  great  city.  They  go  to  the  play  occasionally.  "  I 
have  not  indeed  seen  Mrs.  Siddons  often,  but  I  think  I  never  saw  her 
to  more  advantage,"  she  writes.  "It  is  not,  however,  seeing  a  play,  it  is 
only  seeing  one  character,  for  they  have  nobody  to  act  with  her." 

Another  expedition  is  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  Warren  Hastings 
was  then  being  tried  for  his  life. 

"  The  trial  has  attracted  the  notice  of  most  people  who  are  within 
reach  of  it.  I  have  been,  and  was  very  much  struck  with  all  the  appa- 
ratus and  pomp  of  justice,  with  the  splendour  of  the  assembly  which 
contained  everything  distinguished  in  the  nation,  with  the  grand  idea 
that  the  equity  of  the  English  was  to  pursue  crimes  committed  at  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  and  oppressions  exercised  towards  the  poor 
Indians  who  had  come  to  plead  their  cause ;  but  all  these  fine  ideas 
vanish  and  fade  away  as  one  observes  the  progress  of  the  cause,  and  sees 
it  fall  into  the  summer  amusements,  and  take  the  place  of  a  rehearsal 
of  music  or  an  evening  at  Yauxhall." 

Mrs.  Barbauld  was  a  Liberal  in  feeling  and  conviction;  she  was 
never  afraid  to  speak  her  mind,  and  when  the  French  Revolution  first 
began,  she,  in  common  with  many  others,  hoped  that  it  was  but  the 
dawning  of  happier  times.  She  was  always  keen  about  public  events ; 
she  wrote  an  address  on  the  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  in 
1791,  and  she  published  her  poem  to  Wilberforce  on  the  rejection  of  his 
great  bill  for  abolishing  slavery  :— 

Friends  of  the  friendless,  hail,  ye  generous  band, 

she  cries,  in  warm  enthusiasm  for  his  devoted  cause. 

Horace  Walpole  nicknamed  her  Deborah,  called  her  the  Virago 
Barbauld,  and  speaks  of  her  with  utter  rudeness  and  intolerant  spite. 
But  whether  or  not  Horace  Walpole  approved,  it  is  certain  that  Mrs. 
Barbauld  possessed  to  a  full  and  generous  degree  a  quality  which  is 
now  less  common  than  it  was  in  her  day. 

Not  very  many  years  ago  I  was  struck  on  one  occasion  when  a  noble 
old  lady,  now  gone  to  her  rest,  exclaimed  in  my  hearing  that  people 
of  this  generation  had  all  sorts  of  merits  and  charitable  intentions,  but 
that  there  was  one  thing  she  missed  which  had  certainly  existed  in  her 
youth,  and  which  no  longer  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  account :  that 
public  spirit  which  used  to  animate  the  young  as  well  as  the  old. 

It  is  possible  that  philanthropy,  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  the 
gratuitous  diffusion  of  wall-papers  may  be  the  modern  rendering  of  the 
good  old-fashioned  sentiment.  Mrs.  Barbauld  lived  in  very  stirring 
days,  when  private  people  shared  in  the  excitejnents  and  catastrophes  of 
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public  affairs.  To  her  the  fortunes  of  England,  its  loyalty,  its  success, 
•were  a  part  of  her  daily  bread.  By  her  early  associations  she  belonged 
to  a  party  representing  opposition,  and  for  that  very  reason  she  was  the 
more  keenly  struck  by  the  differences  of  the  conduct  of  affairs  and  the 
opinions  of  those  she  trusted.  Her  friend  Dr.  Priestley  had  emigrated 
to  America  for  his  convictions'  sake  ;  Howard  was  giving  his  noble  life 
for  his  work ;  Wakefield  had  gone  to  prison.  Now  the  very  questions 
are  forgotten  for  which  they  struggled  and  suffered,  or  the  answers 
have  come  while  the  questions  are  forgotten,  in  this  future  which  is  our 
present,  and  to  which  some  unborn  historian  may  point  with  a  moral 
finger. 

Dr.  Aikin,  whose  estimate  of  his  sister  was  very  different  from 
Horace  "Walpole's,  occasionally  reproached  her  for  not  writing  more 
constantly.  He  wrote  a  copy  of  verses  on  this  theme  : — 

Thus  speaks  the  Muse,  and  bends  her  brows  severe  : 

Did  I,  Lsetitia,  lend  my  choicest  lays, 

And  crown  thy  youthful  head  with  freshrst  bays, 

That  all  the  expectance  of  thy  full-grown  year, 

Should  lie  inert  and  fruitless?     0  revere 

Those  sacred  gifts  whose  meed  is  deathless  praise, 

"Whose  potent  charm  the  enraptured  soul  can  raise 

Far  from  the  vapours  of  this  earthly  sphere, 

Seize,  seize  the  lyre,  resume  the  lofty  strain. 

She  seems  to  have  willingly  left  the  lyre  for  Dr.  Aikin's  use.  A  few 
hymns,  some  graceful  odes,  and  stanzas,  audjeux  d' 'esprit,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  well-written  and  original  essays,  and  several  political  pamphlets, 
represent  the  best  of  her  work.  Her  more  ambitious  poems  are  those  by 
which  she  is  the  least  remembered.  It  was  at  Hampstead  that  Mrs. 
Barbauld  wrote  her  contributions  to  her  brother's  volume  of  Evenings 
at  Home,  among  which  the  transmigrations  of  Indur  may  be  quoted  as 
a  model  of  style  and  delightful  matter.  One  of  the  best  of  her  jeux 
d' esprit  is  The  Groans  of  the  Tankard,  which  was  written  in  early  days, 
with  much  spirit  and  real  humour.  It  begins  with  a  Yirgil,  like  incan- 
tation, and  goes  on  : — 

'Twas  at  the  solemn  silent  noontide  hour 
When  hunger  rages  with  despotic  power, 
"When  the  lean  student  quits  his  Hebrew  roots 
For  the  gross  nourishment  of  English  fruits, 
And  throws  unfinished  airy  systems  by 
For  solid  pudding  and  substantial  pie. 

The  tankard  now, 

Replenished  to  the  brink, 
"With  the  cool  beverage  blue-eyed  maidens  drink, 

but   accustomed    to   very   different  libations,  is   endowed   with  voice 
and  utters  its  bitter  reproaches  : — 

29—2 
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Unblest  the  day,  and  luckless  was  the  hour 
Which  doomed  me  to  a  Presbyterian's  power, 
Fated  to  serve  a  Puritanic  race, 
Whose  slender  meal  is  shorter  than  their  grace. 


VI. 

Thumbkin,  of  fairy  celebrity,  used  to  mark  his  way  by  flinging  crumbs 
of  bread  and  scattering  stones  as  he  went  along ;  and  in  like  manner 
authors  trace  the  course  of  their  life's  peregrinations  by  the  pamphlets 
and  articles  they  cast  down  as  they  go.  Sometimes  they  throw  stones,  some- 
times they  throw  bread.  In  '92  and  '93  Mrs.  Barbauld  must  have  been 
occupied  with  party  polemics  and  with  the  political  miseries  of  the  time. 
A  pamphlet  on  Gilbert  Wakefield's  views,  and  another  on  "  Sins  of  the 
Government  and  Sins  of  the  People,"  show  in  what  direction  her  thoughts 
were  bent.  Then  came  a  period  of  comparative  calm  again  and 
of  literary  work  and  interest.  She  seems  to  have  turned  to  Aken- 
side  and  Collins,  and  each  had  an  essay  to  himself.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  certain  selections  from  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  &c.,  preceded 
by  one  of  those  admirable  essays  for  which  she  is  really  remarkable. 
She  also  published  a  memoir  of  Richardson  prefixed  to  his  correspond- 
ence. Sir  James  Mackintosh,  writing  at  a  later  and  sadder  time  of  her 
life,  says  of  her  observations  on  the  moral  of  Clarissa  that  they  are  as 
fine  a  piece  of  mitigated  and  rational  stoicism  as  our  language  can 
boast  of. 

In  1802  another  congregation  seems  to  have  made  signs  from  Stoke 
Newington,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  persuaded  her  husband  to  leave  his  flock 
at  Hampstead  and  to  buy  a  house  near  her  brother's  at  Stoke  Newington. 
This  was  her  last  migration,  and  here  she  remained  until  her  death  in  1825. 
One  of  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Kenrick  gives  a  description  of  what  might 
have  been  a  happy  home  :  "  We  have  a  pretty  little  back  parlour  that 
looks  into  our  little  spot  of  a  garden,"  she  says,  "  and  catches  every  gleam 
of  sunshine.  We  have  pulled  down  the  ivy,  except  what  covers  the 
coach-house.  We  have  planted  a  vine  and  a  passion-flower,  with  abun- 
dance of  jessamine  against  the  window,  and  we  have  scattered  roses  and 
honeysuckle  all  over  the  garden.  You  may  smile  at  me  for  parading  so 
over  my  house  and  domains."  In  May  she  writes  a  pleasant  letter,  in 
good  spirits,  comparing  her  correspondence  with  her  friend  to  the  flower 
of  an  aloe,  which  sleeps  for  a  hundred  years,  and  on  a  sudden  pushes 
out  when  least  expected.  "  But  take  notice,  the  life  is  in  the  aloe  all 
the  while,  and  sorry  should  I  be  if  the  life  were  not  in  our  friendship 
all  the  while,  though  it  so  rarely  diffuses  itself  over  a  sheet  of  paper." 

She  seems  to  have  been  no  less  sociable  and  friendly  at  Stoke  Newing- 
ton  than  at  Hampstead.  People  used  to  come  up  to  see  her  from 
London.  Her  letters,  quiet  and  intimate  as  they  are,  give  glimpses  of 
most  of  the  literary  people  of  the  day,  of  the  memoirs  that  were  then 
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alive  and  drinking  tea  at  one  another's  houses,  or  walking  all  the  way 
to  Stoke  Newington  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  old  lady. 

Charles  Lamb  used  to  talk  of  his  two  bald  authoresses,  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  being  one  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  being  the  other.  Crabb  Robinson 
and  Rogers  were  two  faithful  links  with  the  outer  world.  "Crabb 
Robinson  corresponds  with  Madame  de  Stael,  is  quite  intimate,"  she 
writes,  "  has  received  I  don't  know  how  many  letters,"  she  adds,  not  with- 
out some  slight  amusement.  Miss  Lucy  Aikin  tells  a  pretty  story  of 
Scott  meeting  Mrs.  Barbauld  at  dinner,  and  telling  her  that  it  was  to 
her  that  he  owed  his  poetic  gift.  Some  translations  of  Burger  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Norwich,  which  she  had  read  out  at  Edinburgh,  had  struck 
him  so  much  that  they  had  determined  him  to  try  his  own  powers  in 
that  line. 

She  often  had  inmates  under  her  roof.  One  of  them  was  a  beautiful 
and  charming  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  of  Edinburgh, 
whose  early  death  is  recorded  in  her  mother's  life.  Besides  company  at 
home,  Mrs.  Barbauld  went  to  visit  her  friends  from  time  to  time — the 
Estlins  at  Bristol,  the  Edgeworths,  whose  acquaintance  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barbauld  made  about  this  time,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  invaluable 
friends,  bringing  as  they  did  a  bright  new  element  of  interest  and 
cheerful  friendship  into  her  sad  and  dimning  life.  A  man  must  have 
extraordinarily  good  spirits  to  embark  upon  four  matrimonial  ventures  as 
Mr.  Edgeworth  did,  and  as  for  Miss  Edgeworth,  grateful,  effusive,  and 
warm-hearted,  she  seems  to  have  more  than  returned  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
sympathy. 

Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  Dr.  Aikin's  daughter,  was  now  also  making  her  own 
mark  in  the  literary  world,  and  had  inherited  the  bright  intelligence  and 
interest  for  which  her  family  was  so  remarkable.  Much  of  Miss  Aikin's 
work  is  more  sustained  than  her  aunt's  desultory  productions,  but  it 
lacks  that  touch  of  nature  which  has  preserved  Mrs.  Barbauld's  memory 
where  more  important  people  are  forgotten. 

Our  authoress  seems  to  have  had  a  natural  affection  for  sister 
authoresses.  Hannah  More  and  Mrs.  Montague  were  both  her  friends, 
so  were  Madame  d'Arblay  and  Mrs.  Chapone  in  a  different  degree ;  she 
must  have  known  Mrs.  Opie ;  she  loved  Joanna  Baillie.  The  latter  is 
described  by  her  as  the  young  lady  at  Hampstead  who  came  to  Mr.  Bar- 
bauld's meeting  with  as  demure  a  face  as  if  she  had  never  written  a  line. 
And  Miss  Aikin,  in  her  memoirs,  describes  in  Johnsonian  language  how 
the  two  Miss  Baillies  came  to  call  one  morning  upon  Mrs.  Barbauld  : — 
"  My  aunt  immediately  introduced  the  topic  of  the  anonymous  tragedies, 
and  gave  utterance  to  her  admiration  with  the  generous  delight  in  the 
manifestation  of  kindred  genius  which  distinguished  her."  But  it  seems 
that  Miss  Baillie  sat,  nothing  moved,  and  did  not  betray  herself.  Mrs. 
Barbauld  herself  gives  a  pretty  description  of  the  sisters  in  their  home, 
in  that  old  house  on  Windmill  Hill,  which  stands  untouched,  with  its 
green  windows  looking  out  upon  so  much  of  sky  and  heath  and  sun, 
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•with  the  wainscoted  parlours  where  "Walter  Scott  used  to  come,  and 
the  low  wooden  staircase  leading  to  the  old  rooms  above.  It  is  in  one 
of  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Kenrick  that  Mrs.  Barbauld  gives  a  pleasant  glimpse 
of  the  poetess  Walter  Scott  admired.  "  I  have  not  been  abroad  since  I 
was  at  Norwich,  except  a  day  or  two  at  Hampstead  with  the  Miss  Baillies . 
One  should  be,  as  I  was,  beneath  their  roof  to  know  all  their  merit. 
Their  house  is  one  of  the  best  ordered  I  know.  They  have  all  manner 
of  attentions  for  their  friends,  and  not  only  Miss  B.,  but  Joanna,  is  as 
clever  in  furnishing  a  room  or  in  arranging  a  party  as  in  writing  plays, 
of  which,  by  the  way,  she  has  a  volume  ready  for  the  press,  but  she  will 
not  give  it  to  the  public  till  next  winter.  The  subject  is  to  be  the  passion 
of  fear.  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  a  hero  that  passion  can  afford ! " 
Fear  was,  indeed,  a  passion  alien  to  her  nature,  and  she  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Mrs.  Barbauld's  description  of  Hannah  More  and  her  sisters  living 
on  their  special  hill-top  was  written  after  Mr.  Barbauld's  death,  and 
thirty  years  after  Miss  More's  verses  which  are  quoted  by  Mrs.  Ellis 
in  her  excellent  memoir  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  : — 

Nor,  Barbauld,  shall  my  glowing  heart  refuse 
A  tribute  to  thy  virtues  or  thy  muse ; 
This  humble  merit  shall  at  least  be  mine, 
The  poet's  chaplet  for  thy  brows  to  twine ; 
My  verse  thy  talents  to  the  -world  shall  teach, 
And  praise  the  graces  it  despairs  to  reach. 

Then,  after  philosophically  questioning  the  power  of  genius  to  confer 
true  happiness,  she  concludes  : — 

Can  all  the  boasted  powers  of  wit  and  song 
Of  life  one  pang  remove,  one  hour  prolong  ? 
Fallacious  hope  which  daily  truths  deride — 
For  you,  alas  !  have  wept  and  Garrick  died. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  genius  might  not  be  able  to  achieve,  the  five 
Miss  Mores  had  been  living  on  peacefully  together  in  the  very  com- 
fortable cottage  which  had  been  raised  and  thatched  by  the  poetess's 
earnings. 

"  Barley  Wood  is  equally  the  seat  of  taste  and  hospitality,"  says  Mrs. 
Barbauld  to  one  friend. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  friendly  than  their  reception,"  she  writes 
to  her  brother,  "  and  nothing  more  charming  than  their  situation. 
An  extensive  view  over  the  Mendip  Hills  is  in  front  of  their  house, 
with  a  pretty  view  of  Wrington.  Their  home — cottage,  because  it 
is  thatched — stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  rising  ground,  which  they 
have  planted  and  made  quite  a  little  paradise.  The  five  sisters,  all 
good  old  maids,  have  lived  together  these  fifty  years.  Hannah  More  is 
a  good  deal  broken,  but  possesses  fully  her  powers  of  conversation,  and 
her  vivacity.  We  exchanged  riddles  like  the  wise  men  of  old)-  I  was 
given  to  understand  she  was  writing  something," 
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There  is  another  allusion  to  Mrs.  Hannah  More  in  a  sensible  letter 
from  Mrs.  Barbauld,  written  to  Miss  Edgeworth  about  this  time, 
declining  to  join  in  an  alarming  enterprise  suggested  by  the  vivacious  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  "  a  Feminiad,  a  literary  paper  to  be  entirely  contributed  to 
by  ladies,  and  where  all  articles  are  to  be  accepted."  "  There  is  no  bond 
of  union,"  Mrs.  Barbauld  says,  "  among  literary  women  any  more  than 
among  literary  men  ;  different  sentiments  and  connections  separate 
them  much  more  than  the  joint  interest  of  their  sex  would  unite 
them.  Mrs.  Hannah  More  would  not  write  along  with  you  or  me, 
and  we  should  possibly  hesitate  at  joining  Miss  Hays  or — if  she  were 
living — Mrs.  Godwin."  Then  she  suggests  the  names  of  Miss  Baillie, 
Mrs.  Opie,  her  niece  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  and  Mr.  S.  Rogers,  who  would 
not,  she  thinks,  be  averse  to  joining  the  scheme. 


VII. 

How  strangely  unnatural  it  seems  when  Fate's  heavy  hand  falls 
upon  quiet  and  common-place  lives,  changing  the  tranquil  routine  of 
every  day  into  the  solemnities  and  excitements  of  terror  and  tragedy ! 
It  was  after  their  removal  to  Stoke  Newington  that  the  saddest  of  all 
blows  fell  upon  this  true-hearted  woman.  Her  husband's  hypochondria 
deepened  and  changed,  and  the  attacks  became  so  serious  that  her 
brother  and  his  family  urged  her  anxiously  to  leave  him  to  other  care 
than  her  own.  It  was  no  longer  safe  for  poor  Mr.  Barbauld  to 
remain  alone  with  his  wife,  and  her  life,  says  Mrs.  Le  Breton,  was  more 
than  once  in  peril.  But,  at  first,  she  would  not  hear  of  leaving  him ; 
although  on  more  than  one  occasion  she  had  to  fly  for  protection  to  her 
brother  close  by. 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  patient  fidelity  with  which 
Mrs.  Barbauld  tried  to  soothe  the  later  sad  disastrous  years  of  her 
husband's  life.  She  must  have  been  a  woman  of  singular  nerve  and 
courage  to  endure  as  she  did  the  excitement  and  cruel  aberrations  of 
her  once  gentle  and  devoted  companion.  She  only  gave  in  after  long 
resistance. 

"tAn  alienation  from  me  has  taken  possession  of  his  rnind,"  she 
says,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Kenrick ;  "  my  presence  seems  to  irritate  him, 
and  I  must  resign  myself  to  a  separation  from  him  who  has  been  for 
thirty  years  the  partner  of  my  heart,  my  faithful  friend,  my  inseparable 
companion."  With  her  habitual  reticence,  she  dwells  no  more  on  that 
painful  topic,  but  goes  on  to  make  plans  for  them  both,  asks  her  old 
friend  to  come  and  cheer  her  in  her  loneliness,  and  the  faithful  Betsy, 
now  a  widow  with  grown-up  step-children,  ill  herself,  troubled  by  deafness 
and  other  infirmities,  responds  with  a  warm  heart,  and  promises  to  come, 
bringing  the  comfort  with  her  of  old  companionship  and  familiar  sym- 
pathy. There  is  something  very  affecting  in  the  loyalty  of  the  two 
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aged  women  stretching  out  their  hands  to  each  other  across  a  whole 
lifetime.  After  her  visit  Mrs.  Barbauld  writes  again — 

"  He  is  now  at  Norwich,  and  I  hear  very  favourable  accounts  of 
his  health  and  spirits ;  he  seems  to  enjoy  himself  very  much  amongst 
his  old  friends  there,  and  converses  among  them  with  his  usual 
animation.  There  are  no  symptoms  of  violence  or  of  depression;  so 
far  is  favourable  ;  but  this  cruel  alienation  from  me,  in  which  my  brother 
is  included,  still  remains  deep-rooted,  and  whether  he  will  ever  change 
in  this  point  Heaven  only  knows.  The  medical  men  fear  he  will  not ; 
if  so,  my  dear  friend,  what  remains  for  me  but  to  resign  myself  to  the 
will  of  Heaven,  and  to  think  with  pleasure  that  every  day  brings  me 
nearer  a  period  which  naturally  cannot  be  very  far  off,  and  at  which 
this  as  well  as  every  temporal  affliction  must  terminate  ? 

"  'Anything  but  this !'  is  the  cry  of  weak  mortals  when  afflicted; 
and  sometimes  I  own  I  am  inclined  to  make  it  mine ;  but  I  will  check 
myself." 

But  while  she  was  hoping  still,  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  malady  oc- 
curred. He,  poor  soul,  weary  of  his  existence,  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  : 
he  was  found  lifeless  in  the  New  River.  Lucy  Aikin  quotes  a  Dirge 
found  among  her  aunt's  papers  after  her  death  : — 

Pure  spirit,  0  sphere  art  them  now? 

0  whisper  to  my  soul, 
0  let  some  soothening  thought  of  thee 

This  bitter  grief  control. 

'Tis  not  for  thee  the  tears  I  shed, 

Thy  sufferings  now  are  o'er. 
The  sea  is  calm,  the  tempest  past, 

On  that  eternal  shore. 

No  more  the  storms  that  wrecked  thy  peace 

Shall  tear  that  gentle  breast, 
Nor  summer's  rage,  nor  winter's  cold 

That  poor,  poor  frame  molest. 


Farewell !  With  honour,  peace,  and  love, 

Be  that  dear  memory  blest. 
Thou  hast  no  tears  for  me  to  shed, 

When  I  too  am  at  rest. 

But  her  time  of  rest  was  not  yet  come,  and  she  lived  for  seventeen  years 
after  her  husband.  She  was  very  brave,  she  did  not  turn  from  the  sym- 
pathy of  her  friends,  she  endured  her  loneliness  with  courage,  she  worked 
to  distract  her  mind.  Here  is  a  touching  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Taylor,  of 
Norwich,  in  which  she  says  : — "  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  letter, 
still  more  for  the  very  short  visit  that  preceded  it.  Though  short — too 
short — it  has  left  indelible  impressions  on  my  mind.  My  heart  has  truly 
had  communion  with  yours ;  your  sympathy  has  been  balm  to  it ;  and  I 
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feel  that  there  is  now  no  one  on  earth  to  whom  I  could  pour  out  that 
heart  more  readily.  ...  I  am  now  sitting  alone  again,  and  feel  like  a 
person  who  has  been  sitting  by  a  cheerful  fire,  not  sensible  at  the  time 
of  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  but  the  fire  removed,  he  finds  the  season 
is  still  winter.  Day  after  day  passes,  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  my  time  ;  my  mind  has  no  energy  nor  power  of  application." 

How  much  she  felt  her  loneliness  appears  again  and  again  from  one 
passage  and  another.  Then  she  struggled  against  discouragement ;  she 
took  to  her  pen  again.  To  Mrs.  Kenrick  she  writes  : — "  I  intend  to  pay 
my  letter  debts  :  not  much  troubling  my  head  whether  I  have  anything  to 
say  or  not ;  yet  to  you  my  heart  has  always  something  to  say  :  it  always 
recognises  you  as  among  the  dearest  of  its  friends ;  and  while  it  feels  that 
new  impressions  are  made  with  difficulty  and  early  effaced,  retains,  and 
ever  will  retain,  I  trust  beyond  this  world,  those  of  our  early  and  long- 
tried  affection." 

She  set  to  work  again,  trying  to  forget  her  heavy  trials.  It  was 
during  the  first  years  of  her  widowhood  that  she  published  her  edition 
of  the  British  novelists  in  some  fifty  volumes.  There  is  an  opening 
chapter  to  this  edition  upon  novels  and  novel-writing,  which  is  an  ad- 
mirable and  most  interesting  essay  upon  fiction,  beginning  from  the  very 
earliest  times. 

In  1811  she  wrote  her  poem  on  the  King's  illness,  and  also  the 
longer  poem  which  provoked  such  indignant  comments  at  the  time. 
It  describes  Britain's  rise  and  luxury,  warns  her  of  the  dangers  of  her 
unbounded  ambition  and  unjustifiable  wars  : — 

Arts,  arms,  and  wealth  destroy  the  fruits  they  bring  ; 
Commerce,  like  beauty,  knows  no  second  spring. 

Her  ingenuous  youth  from  Ontario's  shore  who  visits  the  ruins  of 
London  is  one  of  the  many  claimants  to  the  honour  of  having  suggested 
Lord  Macaulay's  celebrated  New-Zealander : — 

Pensive  and  thoughtful  shall  the  wanderers  greet 
Each  splendid  square  and  still  untrodden  street, 
Or  of  some  crumbling  turret,  mined  by  time, 
The  broken  stairs  with  perilous  step  shall  climb, 
Thence  stretch  their  view  the  wide  horizon  round, 
By  scattered  hamlets  trace  its  ancient  bound, 
And,  choked  no  more  with  fleets,  fair  Thames  survey 
Through  reeds  and  sedge  pursue  his  idle  way. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  poem,  though  it  is  stilted  and  not 
to  the  present  taste.  The  description  of  Britain  as  it  now  is  and  as  it 
once  was  is  very  ingenious  : — 

Where  once  Bonduca  whirled  the  scythed  car, 
And  the  fierce  matrons  raised  the  shriek  of  war, 
Light  forms  beneath  transparent  muslin  float, 
And  tutor'd  voices  swell  the  artful  note ; 
Light-leaved  acacias,  and  the  shady  plane, 
Atd  spreading  cedars  grace  the  woodland  reign. 

29—5 
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The  poem  is  forgotten  now,  though  it  was  scouted  at  the  time  and 
violently  attacked,  Southey  himself  falling  upon  the  poor  old  lady,  and 
devouring  her,  spectacles  and  all.  She  felt  these  attacks  very  much,  and 
could  not  be  consoled,  though  Miss  Edgeworth  wrote  a  warm-hearted 
letter  of  indignant  sympathy.  But  Mrs.  Barbauld  had  something  in  her 
too  genuine  to  be  crushed,  even  by  sarcastic  criticism.  She  published 
no  more,  but  it  was  after  her  poem  of  "  1811  "  that  she  wrote  the  beau- 
tiful ode  by  which  she  is  best  known  and  best  remembered, — the  ode 
that  Wordsworth  used  to  repeat  and  say  he  envied,  that  Tennyson  has 
called  "  sweet  verses,"  of  which  the  lines  ring  their  tender  hopeful 
chime  like  sweet  church  bells  on  a  summer  evening. 

Madame  d'Arblay,  in  her  old  age,  told  Crabb  Robinson  that  every 
night  she  said  them  over  to  herself  as  she  went  to  her  rest.  To  the  writer 
they  are  almost  sacred.  The  hand  that  patiently  pointed  out  to  her,  one 
by  one,  the  syllables  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  hymns  for  children,  that  tended 
our  childhood,  as  it  had  tended  our  father's,  marked  these  verses  one 
night,  when  it  blessed  us  for  the  last  time. 

Life,  we've  been  long  together, 

Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather: 

Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear ; 

Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh  or  tear, 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 

Choose  thine  own  time. 

Say  not  good-night,  but  in  some  brighter  clime, 

Bid  me  "  Good  morning." 

Mrs.  Barbauld  was  over  seventy  when  she  wrote  this  ode.  A  poem, 
called  "  Octogenary  Reflections,"  is  also  very  touching  : — 

Say  ye,  who  through  this  round  of  eighty  years 
Have  proved  its  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears ; 
Say  what  is  life,  ye  veterans  who  have  trod, 
Step  following  steps,  its  flowery  thorny  road  ? 
Enough  of  good  to  kindle  strong  desire ; 
Enough  of  ill  to  damp  the  rising  fire ; 
Enough  of  love  and  fancy,  joy,  and  hope, 
To  fan  desire  and  give  the  passions  scope  ; 
Enough  of  disappointment,  sorrow,  pain, 
To  seal  the  wise  man's  sentence — "  All  is  vain." 

There  is  another  fragment  of  hers  in  which  she  likens  herself  to  a 
schoolboy  left  of  all  the  train,  who  hears  no  sound  of  wheels  to  bear 
him  to  his  father's  bosom  home.  "  Thus  I  look  to  the  hour  when  I 
shall  follow  those  that  are  at  rest  before  me."  And  then  at  last  the  time 
came  for  which  she  longed.  Her  brother  died,  her  faithful  Mrs.  Ken- 
rick  died,  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  whom  she  loved  most  of  all.  She  had  con- 
sented to  give  up  her  solitary  home  to  spend  the  remaining  years  of  her 
life  in  the  home  of  her  adopted  son  Charles,  now  married,  and  a  father ; 
but  it  was  while  she  was  on  a  little  visit  to  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Aikin, 
that  the  summons  came,  very  swiftly  and  peacefully,  as  she  sat  in  her 
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chair  one  day.     Her  nephew  transcribed  these,  the  last  lines  she  ever 
wrote : — 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  know  me  ?  have  you  not  expected  me  ?" 
"  Whither  do  you  carry  me?" 
"  Come  with  me  and  you  shall  know," 
"  The  way  is  dark." 
"  It  is  well  trodden." 
"  Yes,  in  the  forward  track." 
"  Come  along." 

"  Oh !  shall  I  there  see  my  beloved  ones  ?  Will  they  welcome  me,  and  will  they 
know  me  ?   Oh,  tell  me,  tell  me ;  thou  canst  tell  me." 
"  Yes,  but  thou  must  come  first." 

"  Stop  a  little  ;  keep  thy  hand  off  till  thou  hast  told  me." 
"  I  never  wait." 

"  Oh !  shall  I  see  the  warm  sun  again  in  my  cold  grave  ?  " 
"  Nothing  is  there  that  can  feel  the  sun." 
"  Oh,  where  then?" 
"  Come,  I  say." 

One  may  acknowledge  the  great  progress  which  people  have  made 
since  Mrs.  Barbauld's  day  in  the  practice  of  writing  prose  and  poetry, 
in  the  art  of  expressing  upon  paper  the  thoughts  which  are  in  most 
people's  minds.  It  is  (to  use  a  friend's  simile)  like  playing  upon  the 
piano — everybody  now  learns  to  play  upon  the  piano,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  modest  performances  of  the  ladies  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  time 
would  scarcely  meet  with  the  attention  now,  which  they  accepted  then 
as  their  natural  due.  But  all  the  same,  the  stock  of  true  feeling,  of 
real  poetry,  is  not  increased  by  the  increased  volubility  of  our  pens ;  and 
so  when  something  comes  to  us  that  is  real,  that  is  complete  in  pathos 
or  in  wisdom,  we  still  acknowledge  the  gift,  and  are  grateful  for  it. 

A.  I.  E. 
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PART  I. 

BETWEEN  the  Adriatic  and  the  Sibylline  range  of  the  Apennines  lies  a 
fertile  undulating  country  rich  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  Fields  of  wheat, 
of  maize,  of  red  clover,  of  flax,  of  beans,  cover  the  valleys  and  the  hill 
sides,  groves  of  maples  garlanded  with  vines  rise  from  amidst  the  corn, 
olives  and  mulberries  abound,  acacias  and  wild  roses  border  the  roads, 
and  an  occasional  group  of  fine  oaks  and  elms  makes  the  traveller  regret 
that  more  have  not  been  spared  in  what  was  once  a  beautifully  wooded 
country.  Peasants,  men  and  women  (these  last  most  picturesquely 
attired),  are  to  be  seen  busily  engaged  in  cultivation.  Enormous  white 
oxen  draw  the  plough  and  convey  wagons  along  the  road.  Quaint 
villages  are  perched  on  the  summit  of  each  hill.  The  snow-capped 
Apennines  close  the  horizon  to  the  west,  and  distance  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view  of  the  sea  dotted  with  the  gaily  painted  sails  of  the  fishing 
boats  which  is  caught  by  glimpses  between  the  hills. 

All  would  speak  of  peace  and  contentment  were  it  not  for  the  attitude 
of  defence  exhibited  by  each  tiny  town  with  its  massive  surrounding  wall 
perforated  with  holes  for  cannon.  This  wall,  the  church  whose  spire 
shows  above,  and  the  arch  through  which  you  enter  the  principal  street 
unevenly  paved  and  sloping  upwards,  speak  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  many 
of  these  villages  owe  their  origin  to  a  far  more  remote  time.  The  name, 
the  characteristics,  the  very  site  of  the  village  have  been  changed ;  but  still 
it  is  identical  with  a  village  or  perhaps  a  town  situated  once  in  the  valley 
beneath,  and  rebuilt  on  the  hill  where  the  frightened  inhabitants  took 
refuge  from  the  invasion  of  Northern  barbarians.  If,  attracted  by  the  me- 
dievalism of  its  outward  aspect,  the  traveller  should  have  the  curiosity  to 
pass  through  the  archway  and  see  how  life  goes  on  inside  the  little  town, 
the  illusion  that  he  has  been  carried  back  suddenly  into  a  past  age  will 
not  be  dispelled.  It  is  very  likely  to  be  "  festa,"  and  the  folks  are 
flocking  in  and  out  of  the  open  church  door.  The  congregation  consists 
chiefly  of  "  contadine  "  in  their  white  chemises  and  outside  stays,  their 
heads  and  necks  adoi-ned  with  gay  kerchiefs.  Some  of  these  are  very 
smart  in  velvet  and  silk  with  coral  necklaces,  and  their  fingers  and  ears 
laden  with  rings ;  smarter  than  the  signora  in  her  brown  stuff  gown, 
and  black  lace  veil  and  fan.  Further  up  the  straggling  street  a  russet 
bough  denotes  the  tavern,  or  "  osteria,"  and  outside  sits  the  host  enjoying 
himself  al  fresco  with  a  few  friends — the  "  curato  "  perhaps,  and  various 
loungers  the  hilts  of  whose  knives  peep  from  among  the  folds  of  th§ 
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broad  red  sashes  which  encircle  their  waists.  A  mendicant  friar  with 
bare  feet  and  rosary  hanging  from  the  girdle  of  his  one  brown  garment 
passes  from  door  to  door  asking  alms.  Women  with  skirts  turned  up, 
or  looped  behind  over  their  short  white  petticoats,  ply  their  distaffs  as 
they  walk.  Others  with  pitchers  on  their  heads  are  on  their  way  to  or 
from  the  well.  In  yonder  "  palazzo  "  with  the  grated  windows  and  the 
stone  steps  leading  up  to  the  door,  dwells  the  great  man  of  the  village. 
He  is  rich,  and  lives  in  a  certain  rude  state.  He  keeps  open  house,  and 
his  hospitality  extends  to  all  travellers  of  whatever  sort  and  degree 
whom  business  or  pleasure  may  take  to  the  village.  Should  our  tourist 
ascend  those  stone  steps  and  enter  that  door,  he  will  find  himself  a 
welcome  guest  in  the  stone-paved  dining-room,  where  at  one  long  table 
will  possibly  be  assembled  a  most  heterogeneous  collection  of  people. 
On  his  right  may  be  a  prince,  a  general,  or  an  archbishop ;  on  his  left, 
a  pedlar.  The  fare  will  be  plentiful,  but,  if  he  be  an  Englishman, 
not  much  to  his  taste.  One  plate,  one  knife,  and  one  fork  must  do 
duty  for  many  dishes.  Dogs,  cats,  and  pigeons  wander  about  the 
floor,  and  scramble  for  what  they  can  get.  Should  the  traveller 
elect  to  stay  the  night,  his  host,  with  many  elaborate  speeches  and 
courtesy  as  much  out  of  date  as  everything  else  around  him,  will  show 
the  way  up  the  wide  stone  staircase  through  many  lofty  saloons,  stone- 
paved  and  bare  of  furniture,  to  the  guest  chamber,  where  he  will  de- 
posit the  oil  lamp  of  antique  form,  and,  bidding  the  guest  "  buon  riposo," 
will  leave  him  to  the  contemplation  of  an  enormous  bed  adorned  with 
faded  silk  hangings,  its  sheets  and  pillow-cases  trimmed  with  rare  lace 
and  embroidered  with  the  family  arms.  There  is  something  about  this 
primitive  state  of  society  refreshing  to  one  weary  of  our  artificial  exist- 
ence. Here  the  oxen  tread  out  the  corn ;  women  spin  and  weave  their 
clothes  from  flax  they  have  grown  themselves.  Money  is  little  used  as 
a  medium  of  exchange.  So  much  wool  bartered  against  so  much  oil ; 
so  much  wine  against  so  much  flax ;  and  so  on.  It  is  all  wrong,  of 
course,  and  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  makes  the  utilitarian  shudder ; 
but  for  those  not  addicted  to  the  study  of  political  economy,  and  who 
prefer  receiving  impressions  to  making  calculations,  the  picture,  whilst 
it  is  but  a  picture,  possesses  a  certain  charm. 

VILLAGE  GRANDEES. 

The  great  man  of  the  village  may  not  be  a  marquis,  or  even  a  count ; 
bub  he  is  of  patrician  family,  of  ancient  name  and  lineage.  For  cen- 
turies his  ancestry  have  occupied  the  same  house,  or  "palazzo"  as  any 
great  house  is  called,  and  its  head,  having  been  more  prudent  or  more 
lucky  than  his  neighbours,  has  kept  his  property  intact.  He  is  very 
conservative  and  keeps  up  old  traditions ;  to  his  retreat  new  ideas  do  not 
penetrate  very  fast ;  and  when  perforce  the  march  of  civilisation  brings 
unpleasant  innovations  to  his  knowledge,  he  turns  as  deaf  an  ear  as.  he 
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can.  He  is  "  clericale ; "  and,  although  he  knows  little  of  any  but  village 
politics,  he  objects  on  principle  to  all  the  acts  of  the  present  Government. 
Though  an  upright  man  in  his  way,  his  political  morality  is,  according  to 
our  notions,  unsound.  I  have  known  a  village  magnate,  most  respect- 
able and  honourable  in  his  own  and  the  general  estimation,  try  to  curry 
favour  with  both  candidates  at  the  election.  He  promised  his  vote  to 
one,  his  influence  to  the  other ;  and  these  promises  he  kept.  Unfortu- 
nately the  double  game  our  friend  had  been  playing  came  to  the  ears  of 
both  candidates,  and  both  cut  him.  It  was  hard  that  his  efforts  to  keep 
two  friends  had  resulted  in  making  two  enemies,  but  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  his  conscience  at  least  was  clear.  He  had  given 
his  vote  to  him  to  whom  it  had  been  promised,  as  an  honourable  man 
could  do  no  less.  He  had  also  kept  his  promise  to  the  other  candidate — 
given  him  his  influence  and  support.  What  could  be  fairer?  The 
"  curato  "  had  approved  with  an  affirmative  sign  of  the  head  ;  he  was  a  man 
of  few  words  the  "curato,"  and  it  was  therefore  supposed  that  he  thought 
the  more.  Although  extremely  "  close  "  with  his  money,  in  most  other 
things  he  is  liberal  to  excess,  no  doubt  because  the  abundant  produce  of 
his  land  is  not  easily  turned  into  money.  He  keeps  open  house,  not  only 
to  passing  travellers,  but  for  decayed  gentry  whose  families  once  vied 
with  his  own.  Neighbours  lower  in  the  social  scale  are  also  admitted  : 
these  form  a  sort  of  court,  and  are  expected  to  make  themselves  useful 
at  a  pinch,  help  cook  the  dinner,  look  after  the  children,  wait  at  table, 
&c.  When  not  otherwise  occupied  they  keep  their  benefactor  company, 
listen  to  his  stories,  laugh  at  his  jokes,  retail  or  invent  gossip,  and  so 
earn  their  dinner  or  their  supper.  To  the  poor  he  is  very  charitable ; 
one  day  in  the  week  bread  is  distributed  to  all  who  apply  for  it,  and 
their  number  is  legion.  On  that  day  the  house  is  in  a  state  of  siege ; 
incessant  is  the  knocking  at  the  door,  and  loud  the  clamours  for  "  pane, 
pane."  At  Easter  "  ciambelli  " — the  name  for  cakes  made  in.  a  circular 
form,  as  they  usually  are  here — are  distributed  in  the  same  lavish  manner. 
The  owner  of  the  "  palazzo  "  adds  to  his  other  virtues  that  of  being  a  kind 
husband  and  an  anxious  father.  The  signora  has  seldom  much  authority 
in  the  household ;  she  was  married  straight  from  the  convent  at  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  and  since  then  her  mind  has  not  grown  much.  She  is  indo- 
lent, and  occupies  herself  as  little  as  possible  with  the  management  of 
her  household  and  children.  Her  one  passion  is  dress,  and  in  this  her 
husband  indulges  her.  He  has  found  out  that  the  gift  of  a  new  gown 
or  a  pair  of  earrings  is  the  surest  and  easiest  way  to  her  heart,  and  it  is 
by  such  presents  that  domestic  peace  is  restored  after  a  breeze  such  as 
not  unfrequently  disturbs  the  harmony  of  home.  During  the  summer 
months  the  signora  passes  the  greater  part  of  each  day  in  sleep.  In  the 
cool  of  the  evening  she  attires  herself  in  gorgeous  array,  and  saunters 
down  the  promenade  accompanied  by  her  maid.  In  spite  of  sleep,  of 
dress,  of  evening  promenades,  much  gossip,  and  a  little  embroidery,  the 
signora  occasionally  finds  time  hang  heavily  on  her  hands.  The  mother 
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of  a  large  family  confessed  to  having  found  "  divertimento  "  in  lighting 
box  after  box  of  lucifer  matches.  "  It  was  wasteful,"  she  admitted ; 
"  but  one  must  do  something  to  make  the  time  pass."  The  untidy  room 
and  the  dirty  children  might  have  suggested  to  her  a  better  occupation 
for  her  spare  time  than  lighting  lucifer  matches,  but  she  saw  nothing 
amiss  in  her  domestic  arrangements. 

The  more  industrious  Italian  ladies  occupy  themselves  with  the 
rearing  of  silkworms,  and  the  money  thus  earned  is  always  their  per- 
quisite. When  silkworms  answer,  they  are  very  profitable,  and  the 
bowery  dwellings  decked  out  for  them  are  a  pretty  sight ;  but  when  they 
are  victims  of  disease,  oh !  then  words  cannot  describe  the  loathsome- 
ness of  them  and  of  their  odours.  The  children  are  neglected  in  a  way 
which  strikingly  contrasts  with  the  good  management  of  our  nurseries. 
Still  in  infancy  they  have  one  blessing  too  often  denied  to  English 
babies.  They  are  never  deprived  of  their  natural  food ;  the  "  bottle  "  is 
an  institution  unknown  to  Italian  mothers.  The  "  balia,"  or  wet-nurse, 
continues  her  services  for  eighteen  months.  Sometimes  she  is  taken  into 
the  house ;  but  more  often  the  infant  is  put  out  to  nurse,  and  forms  part 
of  a  peasant's  family  for  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  its  life.  This  saves 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  saving  of  trouble  appears  to  be  the  chief 
thing  considered  in  the  bringing  up  of  infants.  The  "  fascia  "  is  found 
a  convenient  style  of  dress  for  mother  and  nurses.  The  cruelty  to  the 
child  of  binding  up  its  legs  so  tightly  that  it  cannot  move  them  seems 
never  to  be  considered.  When  thus  done  up,  and  tied  at  intervals  with 
twine  like  a  parcel,  the  baby  is  carried  upright  under  one  arm.  It  is 
no  one's  particular  business  to  look  after  the  children  when  they  are 
taken  from  their  foster  mother.  They  are  too  young  for  the  father's 
care.  The  mother  often  considers  them  very  much  in  her  way.  They 
eat  what  they  can  get,  and  the  ladies'  maid  washes  them  up  when  she 
has  got  time,  which  is  not  every  day.  At  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  the 
boys  are  sent  to  a  "  seminario,"  the  girls  to  a  convent,  to  be  educated ; 
but  in  what  their  education  consists  is  a  mystery.  An  Italian  lady 
whose  education  had  been  completed  at  a  most  fashionable  convent  asked 
me  if  it  was  really  necessary  to  cross  the  sea  in  order  to  get  to  England. 
My  explanation  that  England  was  an  island  did  not  enlighten  her  at  all, 
for  she  did  not  know  that  "  island  "  meant  land  surrounded  by  water. 
The  boys  are  very  thankful  when  allowed  to  exchange  the  priest's  dress 
they  are  obliged  to  wear  at  their  school  for  secular  garments,  but  they 
are  often  kept  in  the  "  seminario  "  to  be  out  of  mischief  until  past  twenty. 
The  father  finds  them,  on  their  return,  singularly  devoid  of  all  useful 
information  and  all  practical  ideas.  The  only  occupation  to  which  they 
take  kindly  is  "  la  caccia,"  and  they  seldom,  through  life,  pursue  any 
other  avocation  with  much  zest. 

One,  maybe,  has  abilities — ambition — wishes  to  do  something  in  the 
world ;  but  it  is  too  late  now  to  take  to  a  profession.  He  has  wasted 
the  best  years  of  his  youth — or,  rather,  they  have  been  wasted  for  him — 
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and  he  complains  bitterly  that  he  is  fit  for  nothing  but  a  priest.     A  priest 
he  will  not  be ;  neither  is  he  content  to  remain  at  home,  with  nothing  but 
his  miserable  younger  son's  portion  to  live  upon.    (Half  the  entire  fortune 
goes  to  the  eldest  son,  and  the  other  half  is  divided  in  equal  portions 
amongst  the  remaining  children.)     This  son,  naturally  the  best  endowed, 
too  often  turns  out  the  black  sheep  of  the  family.     The  daughters,  on 
their  return  from  the  convent,  are  subjected  to  a  discipline  almost  as 
strict  as  that  of  the  nuns.     They  may  never  leave  the  house  except  with 
their  father,  neither  mother  nor  brothers  being  considered  escort  enough. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  read  any  books  but  fashion  books,  and  they  are 
locked  into  their  rooms  at  night.     I  knew  one  imaginative  girl  who  em- 
ployed the  time  during  which  she  was  locked  into  her  own  room  in 
writing  thrilling  romances,  which  before  morning  she   burnt.     "When 
emancipated  by  marriage  from  paternal  control,  she  broke  out,  but  only 
in  the  way  of  literature.     She  cared  neither  for  balls  nor  theatres,  but 
literally  devoured  books,  and  to  her  credit  be  it  said  she  did  not  confine 
herself  to  novels.     History,  science,  metaphysics — nothing  came  amiss  to 
her.     What  must  not  an  intelligent  girl,  with  a  taste  for  reading,  have 
suffered  during  twenty  years  of  such  unnatural  repression  !     The  serious 
occupation  of  the  Italian  young  lady  is  embroidery  for  her  trousseau,  or 
"corredo  "  as  she  would  call  it;  and  many  a  bride  can  produce  hundreds 
of  chemises,  petticoats,  &c.,  all  elaborately  embroidered,  and  arranged 
in  drawers,  each  dozen  tied  with  a  different  coloured  ribbon.     She  will 
tell  you  she  began  this  work  at  seven  years  old.     In  spite  of  the  size  of 
the  house,  the  numerous  family  (for  when  the  sons  marry  they  remain 
with  their  wives  and  children  under  the  paternal  roof),  and  the  extensive 
scale  on  which  hospitality  is  exercised,  the  servants  are  few — two  or 
three  at  the  utmost — and  those  few  find  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  gossip 
and  amuse  themselves.      But,  then,  Italian  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
comfort  and  cleanliness  are  not  ours.     The  large,  bare  saloons  are  unin- 
habited except  on  grand  occasions.     The  family  sit  in  a  dingy  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  stone-paved  and  carpetless,  furnished  with  a  couple  of 
benches  against  the  walls,  a  table  in  the  middle,  and  one  arm-chair.    The 
stone  floor  is  never  scrubbed ;  the  windows  are  cleaned  once  in  a  genera- 
tion ;  the  furniture  is  dusted  but  rarely.     There  are  no  fireplaces,  and  a 
bath  is  required  but  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year.     The  only 
breakfast  is  a  tiny  cup  of  black  coffee,  taken  in  bed.    There  is  no  separate 
cookery  for  children  or  servants.    The  former  feed  with  their  parents,  and 
the  latter  eat  what  remains  after  the  family  have  dined.     Dinner,  which 
takes  place  about  mid-day,  is  certainly  an  elaborate  affair.    It  begins  with 
raw  ham  and  various  species  of  sausage  "  salami "  also  raw ;  then  comes 
the  "  minestra,"  chicken  broth  with  rice  or  macaroni  in  it ;  then  the 
"  lesso  " — that  is,  the  chickens  of  which  the  soup  has  been  made,  eaten 
usually  with  rice ;  then  perhaps  a  dish  of  vegetables — beans,  peas,  or 
cabbage,  according  to  the  season,  followed  by  an  "arrosto."     The  roast  is 
usually  either  lamb  or  chicken ;  mutton  and  beef  are  seldom  eaten,  but 
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"  manzo  " — veal  verging  on  beef — is  occasionally  to  be  seen ;  then  will 
come  some  sweet  dish  or  "  fritto;"  then  more  meat  in  "  humido  "  (stew), 
until  one  begins  to  think  the  repast  will  never  end.  On  fast  days  the 
meat  is  replaced  by  fish — usually  the  red  mullet  with  which  this  coast 
abounds — and  eggs,  either  baked  in  a  dish  or  made  into  an  omelet.  In 
the  spring,  junkets  identical  with  those  for  which  Devonshire  is  famous, 
but  made  of  ewe's  instead  of  cow's  milk,,  form  part  of  the  repast.  Besides 
the  junket,  or  "  cuagliata,"  as  it  is  called,  the  ewe's  milk  supplies  other 
sweet  dishes — "ricotto,"  which  resembles  a  very  rich  buttermilk,  and 
"  giuncata,"  which  is  more  of  the  consistence  of  cream-cheese,  and  made 
in  the  form  of  rushes.  Cream-cheeses  there  are,  too,  and  when  they  are 
salted  they  keep  and  harden.  Ewe's  milk  is  the  only  milk  used.  Cattle 
are  kept  only  for  work  :  it  follows  that  butter  is  not  a  product  of  the 
country.  Olive  oil  supplies  its  place,  when  you  are  used  to  it,  very  well. 
"  Ciambelle,"  made  of  oil,  flour,  sugar,  and  "  mosto  di  vino  "  (that  is,  the 
juice  of  the  grape  before  it  has  fermented),  are,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  the 
Marches.  The  wine  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  When  cooked,  as  it  often 
is,  it  is  sweet  and  at  least  drinkable;  but  the  "vino  crudo"  is  generally 
sour.  The  habit  here  prevalent  of  gathering  the  grapes  before  they  are 
ripe  may  account  for  this  undesirable  peculiarity  of  the  wine.  Dinner  is 
generally  followed  by  coffee,  and  the  family  eat  and  drink  no  more  until 
supper  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  This  meal  is  more  simple  than  the  dinner. 
Soup  is  again  de  rigueur,  but  there  may  not  be  more  than  one  other  dish 
besides  the  salad  and  the  cheese  which  ends  the  repast.  To  supper  guests 
often  drop  in,  and  they  sit  a  long  time  at  table.  The  meal  is  enlivened 
by  much  conversation,  and  sometimes  by  song,  in  which  servants  and 
guests  all  join.  Plates,  knives,  and  bread  are  kept  in  a  cupboard  let  into 
the  wall,  and  the  knives  are  not  changed  with  every  dish.  The  table- 
linen  is  all  home-spun,  and  good  of  its  kind,  but  rather  coarse.  As  in 
the  matter  of  chemises,  it  is  thought  well  to  have  an  immense  quantity. 
I  remember  being  struck  on  one  occasion  with  the  fact  that  the  table- 
cloth was  marked  in  four  numbers.  It  was  at  the  wedding  of  the  eldest 
daughter,  and  a  cupboard  full  of  linen  the  mother  had  with  her  "cor- 
redo  "  had  been  opened  for  the  first  time.  These  hoards  of  linen  make 
it  possible  to  go  on  without  a  wash-up  for  a  very  long  time.  Washing 
is  a  yearly  ceremony.  It  takes  place  in  the  spring,  when  a  procession  of 
carts  convey  the  contents  of  various  cupboards  down  to  the  river,  if  there 
is  one  in  the  vicinity ;  if  there  is  not,  to  the  nearest  mill-stream.  This 
system  of  washing  but  once  a  year  no  doubt  saves  time  and  trouble;  but 
it  has  its  disadvantages,  especially  when  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
family  themselves.  In  cold  weather  much  washing  of  the  person  is  con- 
sidered to  be  dangerous  to  health ;  and  my  barbarity  in  subjecting  a 
young  baby  to  a  daily  bath  during  the  winter  excited  almost  as  much 
virtuous  indignation  as  my  culpable  neglect  of  the  "  fascia,"  so  necessary 
to  keep  the  legs  straight.  On  receiving  a  neighbour  into  the  house  for  a 
week,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me,  although  it  was  the  dead  of  winter, 
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to  provide  him  with  all  conveniences  for  washing,  but  these  attentions 
were  lost  upon  him;  and  my  astonishment  when  the  housemaid  though b 
fit  to  inform  me  in  her  dramatic  way  that  neither  soap,  water,  nor  towel 
had  been  touched,  was  perhaps  no  greater  than  his  own  at  finding  these 
useless  things  provided.  "  The  signora  says  to  me,"  begins  Marietta, 
"have  you  put  soap  into  the  room  of  that  gentleman?" — "  Sissignora." 
"  A  bath  ? " — "  Sissignora."  "  Two  towels  ? " — "  Sissignora,  sissignora, 
ma,  signora,  non  toccati !  ne  Tuna,  ne  1'altra  ! " 

It  is  not  only  in  the  matter  of  washing  that  Italian  winter  habits 
differ  from  ours.  Fires  are  considered  unwholesome,  but  air  is  excluded  as 
much  as  possible ;  the  doors  and  windows  kept  tight  shut  day  and  night ; 
draughts  sedulously  avoided.  Great-coats,  hats,  and  comforters  are  worn 
by  the  men  indoors,  whilst  the  women  swathe  their  heads  in  wool,  put  on 
several  gowns  one  atop  of  another,  and  sit  with  their  hands  in  muffs  and 
their  feet  on  a  "  scaldino."  Although  no  Italian  lady  ever  goes  out  with- 
out making  an  elaborate  toilet,  indoors  a  dressing-gown,  often  in  the 
most  dilapidated  condition,  is  all  that  is  considered  necessary.  To  wear 
the  same  gown  indoors  as  out  of  doors  is  a  thing  not  thought  of,  and 
immediately  on  returning  to  the  house  after  a  walk  the  dressing-gown  is 
resumed.  In  the  outdoor  costume  great  efforts  are  made  to  keep  up 
with  the  fashion-books,  and  engravings  which  relate  thereto  are  much 
studied,  but  seldom  with  any  great  success.  Italians  love  gay  colours, 
and  sometimes  attain  a  certain  picturesqueness  in  their  attire;  but  they 
are  not  neat,  and  they  very  often  are  too  gaudy.  If,  as  in  the  larger 
villages  is  sometimes  the  case,  there  should  be  more  than  one  rich  and 
noble  family,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  have  been  at  feud  for  some  genera- 
tions, and,  although  nobody  remembers  what  the  original  quarrels  were 
about,  the  inimical  feeling  is  sedulously  cultivated  on  both  sides ;  each 
lives  to  itself,  and  keeps  its  little  court,  not  averse  to  hearing  any  little 
scandal  about  the  rival  family  which  the  hangers-on  may  repeat  or  invent, 
and  they  exchange  distant  greetings  when  they  meet  at  church  or  on  the 
promenade.  Most  great  proprietors  have  their  country  "  casino,"  to 
which  is  attached  the  "  casa  colonica,"  or  peasant's  house.  The  peasants 
are  generally  left  in  possession;  and  very  dreary  these  square  brick 
buildings  look,  without  a  creeper  to  hide  their  ugliness,  or  the  vestige  of 
a  flower  garden.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  are  families 
who  live  "  in  campagna,"  and  cultivate  flowers ;  and  those  who  do  take 
to  gardening  obtain  the  most  delightful  results.  That  there  should  be 
so  few  who  care  to  cultivate  a  pursuit  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
renders  so  easy  and  satisfactory  is  surprising,  but  the  love  of  beauty 
seems  wanting  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

THE  SMALLER  GENTRY. 

The  way  of  living  just  described,  and  which  to  English  ears  must 
seem  somewhat  rude,  is  still  refined  a.nd  luxurious  in  comparison  with 
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that  of  the  poorer  class  of  gentry,  or  those  on  the  border-land  between 
"signori"  and  "artisti."  It  is  the  same  style  of  thing;  but  instead  of 
three  servants  there  will  be  but  one,  if  there  is  one  at  all,  and  the  dinner 
will  consist  of  one  dish  instead  of  seven  or  eight.  At  this  midday  meal 
— the  only  substantial  one  of  the  day — men,  and  women  too,  if  blessed 
with  good  appetites  and  not  too  much  pinched  for  money,  will  eat  enor- 
mously. I  have  heard  of  a  lady  who  demolished  daily  a  whole  turkey, 
and  of  a  count  who,  living  alone,  ate  for  dinner  invariably  two  fowls, 
one  roast  and  the  other  boiled.  There  seems  a  sort  of  sameness  about 
these  menus,  but  their  severe  simplicity  is  only  for  strict  privacy.  When 
guests  are  expected  the  establishment  will  display  wonderful  resources, 
and  every  opportunity  will  be  seized  to  show  off.  I  was  much  puzzled 
on  one  occasion  by  being  offered  wine  in  twelve  different  glasses,  all 
presented  together  on  a  tray.  The  twelve  wine-glasses  were  succeeded 
by  twelve  coffee-cups,  all  full.  I  at  first  supposed  that  other  visitors 
were  expected,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
The  object  was  to  display  the  whole  store  of  glasses  and  cups. 

It  is  amazing  how  smart  the  very  poorest  lady  who  has  any  pre- 
tensions to  being  sxich  will  turn  out  on  occasions,  however  dilapidated 
her  home  attire.  Two  young  ladies  belonging  to  an  old  but  utterly 
ruined  family,  whose  parents  were  too  poor  to  keep  a  servant,  would 
dress  themselves  for  their  evening  walk  in  the  most  fashionable  of  hats 
and  costumes,  with  their  fans,  smelling-bottles,  lace  handkerchiefs,  and 
gloves,  all  complete.  In  order  to  obtain  these  dresses  the  young  ladies 
had  to  condescend  so  far  as  to  work  for  the  peasants,  who  paid  them  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  smart  stays  and  chemises  they  wear  on  feast 
days.  The  attempts  at  being  highly  fashionable,  combined  with  an 
entire  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  the  fashionable  world,  produce  sometimes 
the  strangest  incongruities.  The  lace  veil  is  now  almost  confined  to  the 
class  called  "  artisti " — that  is,  shopkeepers  and  skilled  workpeople ;  but  a 
few  of  the  old-fashioned  ladies  still  keep  to  it.  Curious  specimens  of 
decayed  nobility  are  to  be  found  in  these  remote  villages — people  bearing 
grand  names,  and  retaining  considerable  pride  in  their  ancient  lineage, 
whom  generations  of  idleness  and  unthriftiness  have  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty.  They  are  not  educated  for  any  profession,  and  when  starvation 
stares  them  in  the  face  they  have  no  resource  but  to  earn  their  bread  by 
manual  labour.  One  noble  count  of  my  acquaintance  is  a  carpenter ; 
another  a  bricklayer.  I  have  seen  the  granddaughters  of  a  countess 
working  in  the  fields.  With  their  fortunes,  their  manners  deteriorate, 
until  nothing  but  a  remnant  of  pride  remains  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  peasants  between  whose  class  and  theirs  so  great  a  gulf  was  once 
fixed.  I  remember  nothing  more  melancholy  than  the  assemblage  of 
these  poverty-stricken  nobles  I  once  met  at  the  house  of  the  rich  man  of 
a  village.  We  were  at  supper ;  and  as  one  ragged  and  dirty  old  man 
after  another  came  shambling  in,  each  in  turn  was,  to  my  great  surprise, 
introduced  as  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  but  fallen— 
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"  caduto  " — added  my  host,  with  a  gesture  of  compassion.  The  old  man 
would  then  bow  his  head  in  melancholy  acquiescence,  and,  casting  a 
rueful  glance  at  his  shabby  cloak  with  the  faded  green  lining,  would 
slink  into  a  chair  at  the  far  end  of  the  table.  One  of  these  fallen  nobles, 
who  had  taken  to  house-painting,  we  thought  it  only  charitable  to  em- 
ploy for  the  decoration  of  our  ceiling.  I  was  prepared  to  feel  quite  a 
romantic  interest  in  this  unfortunate  nobleman,  and  to  be  enchanted 
with  his  artistic  genius ;  but  he  was  so  uncommonly  dirty,  and  his 
manners  were  so  little  removed  from  those  of  a  peasant,  that  my  illusions 
were  dispelled  at  once.  Neither  did  his  style  of  decoration  exactly  come 
up  to  my  ideal,  although  it  was  ambitious  enough.  A  basket  of  flowers 
soon  adorned  each  corner  of  our  ceiling,  and  in  the  centre,  from  amidst 
clouds  and  wreaths  of  roses,  a  rather  shapeless  Cupid  began  to  be  de- 
lineated. In  the  middle  of  the  work  the  artist,  whose  temper  was  short 
and  whose  feelings  were  sensitive,  took  offence  (as  we  supposed)  at  some 
unintentional  slight  on  our  part.  Without  the  slightest  explanation  he 
departed  one  day,  leaving  the  Cupid  minus  one  leg  and  one  arm,  and 
returned  no  more.  Poor  Cupid  !  Being  in  such  a  sadly  mutilated  con- 
dition, we  thought  it  best  to  do  away  with  him  altogether,  and  my 
husband,  mounting  a  ladder,  swept  a  coat  of  whitewash  over  Cupid, 
clouds,  baskets  of  flowers  and  all.  This  operation  was  repeated  several 
times,  but  the  Cupid  would  keep  reappearing  in  a  ghastly  manner. 

Whilst  still  a  stranger  to  the  peculiar  customs  of  my  new  country,  I 
was  surprised  at  receiving  a  visit  from  a  lady  who  presented  herself  in 
the  following  manner : — She  arrived  on  horseback,  or,  I  should  say,  on 
donkey-back,  and  she  rode  astride.  She  announced  a  desire  to  speak 
with  the  signora,  but  first  begged  that  she  and  her  donkey-boy  might 
be  refreshed  with  food,  as  they  had  come  a  long  way.  The  pair  seated 
themselves  at  the  kitchen  table,  and  were  served.  I  was  informed, 
meantime,  that  a  lady — a  very  great  lady — was  waiting  in  the  kitchen 
to  speak  to  me.  Understanding  that  the  great  lady  preferred  the  kitchen 
to  any  other  room,  I  descended,  and  found  a  good-looking  woman,  well 
dressed  in  the  old-fashioned  style,  with  a  black  lace  veil  and  a  fan.  Her 
manner  was  courteous  and  dignified,  and  I  felt,  when  she  remounted  her 
donkey  and  rode  away,  that  I  had  been  the  object  of  much  condescension. 
My  visitors  did  not  all  arrive  on  donkeys ;  some  came  in  a  cart  drawn  by 
oxen,  and  driven  by  the  "  fattore ; "  and  this  mode  of  conveyance  is  well 
adapted  to  the  country,  as  all  but  the  high  roads  are  impracticable  for 
horses  and  carriages.  The  oxen  cart  is  often  the  only  family  vehicle. 

The  returning  of  calls  was  at  first  a  somewhat  terrific  ordeal,  as  I  was 
the  object  of  unrestrained  curiosity.  On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to 
a  village  family,  I  was  turned  about  by  the  daughters  of  the  house,  and 
inspected  thoroughly  from  head  to  foot.  I  was  asked  the  price  of  each 
article  of  attire,  and  cross-questioned  as  to  every  detail  of  my  life.  The 
mother  of  the  young  ladies  did,  indeed,  apologise  a  little  for  their  man- 
ners, remarking  that  they  were  young,  poor  things !  and  saw  so  few 
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people.  She  then  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and,  seating  herself  in  her  chair 
in  the  window  recess,  resumed  the  study  of  her  neighbours'  proceedings, 
which  formed  the  occupation  of  her  life.  The  sitting-room  was  also  a 
bed-room,  and  paterfamilias  had  retired  into  the  bed  for  the  night.  It 
was  but  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  but  at  that  hour  he  had  exhausted 
all  his  resources  for  killing  time.  He  was  the  head  of  a  "  fallen  "  family, 
with  just  enough  remaining  out  of  the  wreck  of  his  property  to  live  upon 
— only  just  enough,  as  his  starved  appearance  testified.  There  were 
other  visitors  besides  myself — the  "  curato,"  who  had  come  in  for  a  gossip, 
and  occupied  the  remaining  chair ;  and  a  young  man,  the  suitor  of  one  of 
the  daughters,  who  sat  upon  the  bed.  Another  old  gentleman,  who 
received  his  friends  in  his  bed-room,  slept  surrounded  by  loaded  guns.  In 
every  corner  of  the  room  one  stood  upright ;  others  were  pointed  out  of 
window ;  and  on  the  bed — very  much  to  the  discomfort  of  its  inmate,  one 
would  think — six  were  laid  to  be  ready  to  hand.  Against  what  mys- 
terious foe  these  preparations  were  made  was  known  only  to  that 
eccentric  old  gentleman,  as  the  village  had  enjoyed  the  utmost  tran- 
quillity for  generations.  His  whim  was  believed  to  be  simply  fidelity  to 
the  traditions  of  his  ancestors ;  they  preserved  an  attitude  of  defence, 
and  he  was  resolved  to  keep  up  the  good  old  custom. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  real  affection  in  families,  but  not  much 
refinement  or  self-restraint.  Bed-rooms  are  as  much  open  to  the  public 
as  sitting-rooms.  There  is  literally  no  reserve  in  conversation,  and  the 
head  of  the  family  will  frequently  belabour  his  female  relatives  pretty 
severely. 

VILLAGE  FUNCTIONARIES. 

The  "  curato  "  is  a  person  of  considerable  influence  in  the  village,  and 
not  only  among  the  lower  classes.  The  "  sindaco  "himself  and  the  gentry 
show  some  deference  to  his  opinion,  and  have  a  dread  of  shocking  his 
religious  scruples.  With  the  priesthood  I  have  had  personally  few  deal- 
ings and  little  acquaintance.  I  had  been  imbued  with  a  great  horror  of 
the  fraternity  by  my  husband,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  attributing  all 
Italian  shortcomings  to  clerical  influence ;  but  I  must  in  honesty  confess 
that  my  own  limited  experience  has  been  rather  favourable  to  the  priests 
than  otherwise.  That  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  corruption  amongst  the 
class  cannot  of  course  be  denied,  but  I  prefer  to  dwell  upon  their  virtues. 
Amongst  the  various  specimens  of  them  whom  I  have  seen  enjoying  a 
pipe  and  glass  of  wine  al  fresco — their  heads  shaded  by  a  broad  straw 
hat  which  contrasts  amusingly  with  their  clerical  habiliments,  or  whom 
I  have  passed  taking  an  evening  stroll  or  a  ride  on  a  donkey — more  than 
one  good  and  truly  pious  man  might  be  cited.  One,  whom  I  constantly 
met  in  my  walks  abroad,  interested  me  exceedingly.  He  was  young, 
certainly  not  over  thirty,  and  remarkably  handsome  in  the  severe  style 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  He  walked  with  downcast  eyes,  a  breviary  in 
his  hand,  his  lips  muttering,  I  suppose,  a  prayer.  Never  did  he  by  look 
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or  sign  show  himself  aware  of  my  vicinity.  Accustomed  as  I  was  to 
salutations  from  all,  and  not  least  from  the  priests,  this  astonished  me, 
until  I  learnt  that  it  was  one  of  Don  Domenico's  strict  rules  to  shun  all 
womankind.  He  kept  men-servants  only ;  his  religious  scruples  were 
many,  and  were  kept  with  an  unyielding  severity,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing incident  is  an  instance  : — A  young  man,  a  stranger  to  the  village, 
but  whom  some  business  had  brought  there  for  a  time,  announced  his 
approaching  nuptials  with  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  family  in  whose 
house  he  lodged.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  large  class  of  decayed  noble- 
men who  had  lived  on  his  small  capital  while  it  lasted,  had  mortgaged 
his  land  up  to  its  full  value,  and  now  all  that  remained  was  a  dilapidated 
house  in  the  village,  where  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  who 
eked  out  the  slender  means  of  the  family  by  embroidery  and  dress- 
making, whilst  his  only  occupation  consisted  in  lamenting  his  fallen 
fortunes.  There  was  no  obstacle  to  the  marriage,  and  the  "  sindaco  "  got 
his  smart  sash  and  his  discourse  all  ready  when  called  upon  to  unite  the 
couple.  It  was  also  notified  to  the  "  curato  "  that  he  would  be  expected 
to  perform  the  religious  ceremony ;  but,  alas  for  the  unhappy  pair !  Don 
Domenico's  conscience  came  in  the  way  of  their  union.  The  bridegroom 
was  an  ungodly  man  who  never  went  to  mass,  but  before  the  sacrament 
of  marriage  he  must  confess  his  sins.  Further,  it  was  not  proper  for 
the  affianced  couple  to  live  under  the  same  roof  before  their  marriage ; 
and  therefore  either  the  bridegroom  must  find  another  lodging,  or  the 
bride  must  leave  her  father's  house  until  after  the  ceremony.  These 
peremptory  conditions  were  not  complied  with.  The  young  man  did 
not  choose  to  confess  his  sins  ;  the  father  declared  that  he  was  the  proper 
and  sole  guardian  of  his  own  daughter  until  her  marriage,  and  refused 
to  alter  the  arrangements  of  his  house. 

The  important  day  arrived,  and  all  the  village  turned  out  to  see  the 
wedding.  The  ceremony  was  first  performed  at  the  town  hall.  The 
wedding  party  then  repaired  to  the  church,  where  they  found  the  "  curato  " 
at  the  altar,  prepared  apparently  to  perform  his  part.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  knelt  for  the  priest's  blessing;  but  when  Don  Dornenico 
spoke,  it  was  to  this  effect :  "  Luigi  Marucci  has  not  confessed  his  sins ; 
Bianca  di  Montalta  has  continued  to  live  in  the  same  house  as  he ; 
therefore  there  will  be  no  marriage  in  the  church  to-day."  The  sensa- 
tion may  be  imagined.  "  It  does  not  matter,"  said  the  bridegroom, 
boldly,  "  for  according  to  law  we  are  married  already.  Come  Bianca, 
you  are  my  wife,  come  with  me."  But  Bianca  would  not ;  if  their  union 
were  not  to  be  blessed  by  the  Church,  she  would  return  to  her  father's 
house.  The  "  sindaco  "  then  rose,  and  said  :  "  I  call  all  in  this  church  to 
witness  that  this  couple  are  man  and  wife."  The  sympathies  of  the 
congregation  were  entirely  with  the  half-married  pair,  and  the  "  sin- 
daco's  "  speech  was  received  with  loud  applause.  Persuasions,  entreaties, 
threats,  all  were  tried  in  vain.  Don  Domenico  stood  firm,  and  the  bride 
returned  to  her  father's  house.  The  story  should  end  at  this  sensational 
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point,  and  I  will  not  spoil  it,  but  leave  the  denouement  to  be  imagined. 
That  Don  Domenico's  scruples  could  keep  apart  for  ever  a  bride  and 
bridegroom  already  married  according  to  law,  is  not  to  be  supposed ;  but 
he  made  it  felt  that  the  regulations  of  the  Church  were  not  to  be  set 
aside  with  impunity. 

The  pay  of  the  "  medico  condotto  "  varies  from  500  to  2,000  francs 
a  year.  His  system  is  usually  antiquated ;  his  drugs  are  few  and  simple, 
and  appear  to  be  administered  indiscriminately  for  every  species  of 
malady ;  but  this  suits  his  patients  very  well,  for  the  peasants  are  in- 
different to  the  sort  of  medicine  they  take,  provided  they  have  enough 
for  their  money,  and  the  more  the  doctor  bleeds,  and  the  more  he  drugs, 
the  more  confidence  he  inspires.  The  villagers  very  much  prefer  the 
ministrations  of  their  own  doctor  to  being  taken  care  of  in  the  hospital, 
of  which  they  have  a  peculiar  and  unaccountable  dread.  During  an 
epidemic  of  diphtheria  for  which  our  doctor  prescribed  leeches,  so  many 
sufferers  died,  that  on  one  of  our  servants  (a  peasant)  being  attacked,  we 
hoped  to  save  her  from  a  like  fate  by  sending  her  to  the  hospital  in  the 
town.  She  was  there  delivered  over  to  the  care  of  the  good  nuns,  who 
presided  as  hospital  nurses;  but  such  was  her  horror  of  the  dreaded 
hospital,  that  she  effected  her  escape,  and,  to  our  dismay,  we  beheld  her 
returning  on  foot  from  the  place — eight  miles  off — to  which  she  had  been 
conveyed,  in  an  apparently  dying  condition,  that  very  morning.  The 
"  levatrice  "  brings  the  babies  into  the  world,  unassisted  by  the  doctor. 
She  can  boast  at  least  much  experience.  I  know  one  who  began  to 
exercise  the  trade  at  twelve  years  old.  The  mother  has  a  bad  time  of 
it  under  her  auspices,  but  the  baby  is  more  to  be  pitied  still.  How  it 
survives  the  various  tortures  to  which  it  is  subjected  on  its  first  entrance 
into  the  world,  has  always  been  a  marvel  to  me.  It  is  branded  in  the 
neck,  its  ears  are  bored,  its  nose  is  flattened.  Before  it  is  an  hour  old,  it 
is  tightly  bound  up  in  the  horrible  "  fascia,"  and  straightway  carried  off 
first  to  the  municipality  to  have  its  birth  registered,  and  then  to  church 
to  be  baptised. 

The  postman  is  another  person  of  great  importance  in  the  village ; 
not  that  the  inhabitants  indulge  in  much  correspondence  :  the  post- 
bag  is  received  with  little  interest,  but  the  postman  carries  likewise 
a  basket  on  his  head  which  contains  a  number  of  miscellaneous  articles 
he  has  been  commissioned  to  buy.  Then  he  is  the  chief  means  of 
communication  with  the  outside  world,  and  he  is  pressed  with  eager 
questions  on  his  return  from  the  town.  Sometimes  he  is  mean  enough 
to  send  his  wife  on  the  long  excursion,  and  stay  at  home  in  idleness 
himself.  One  such  wretch,  who  had  married  a  wife  older  than  himself, 
not  content  with  sending  the  poor  old  woman  every  day  on  his  business, 
would  frequently  beat  her  when  she  came  home — that  is,  if  she  ventured 
to  remonstrate  on  finding  a  younger  woman  installed  in  her  house.  She 
would  promptly  eject  her  rival,  being  a  woman  of  spirit,  but  took  the 
subsequent  beating  meekly,  Poor  Giudetta  !  She  was  a  grand-looking 
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woman,  of  majestic  height  and  erect  bearing.  I  used  to  think  what  a 
picturesque  figure  she  made  in  the  landscape,  as  I  went  to  meet  her  and 
ask  if  she  had  a  letter  from  England  for  me,  in  her  peasant's  costume 
with  her  basket  and  her  distaff,  her  scarlet  kerchief,  and  blue  gown 
turned  up  over  a  white  petticoat  which  scarcely  reached  beyond  her 
knees,  and  contrasted  with  her  shapely  bronze  legs.  She  seemed  just 
the  proper  foreground  for  the  landscape  of  oaks  and  olives,  blue  sea  and 
sky,  and  snow-capped  Apennines  which  lay  behind  her.  Her  face  often 
bore  the  marks  of  ill-usage,  but  she  bad  always  a  pleasant  word  and  a 
smile  for  the  English  signora  who  was  so  anxious  for  her  letters.  One 
bitter  winter's  day  her  foot  slipped  in  the  snow  ;  she  fell,  and  was  crippled 
for  life.  It  is  now  her  turn  to  sit  at  home,  whilst  the  husband  is  obliged 
perforce  to  toil  daily  up  and  down  the  steep  hill.  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
she  is  not  sorry  for  the  accident  which  re-established  the  proper  order 
of  things,  and  it  was  a  cheerful  voice  which  called  to  me  from  an  upper 
window,  "  Signora,  do  you  remember  the  '  postina  "I"  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  my  old  friend  seated  comfortably  in  an  arm-chair  in  company 
with  a  sleek,  purring  cat.  It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  beheld 
afterwards  my  friend's  husband  returning,  hot,  dusty,  and  tired,  with 
his  heavy  basket,  and  not  looking  as  if  he  had  the  energy  to  beat  any- 
body very  hard. 

The  most  important  personage  in  the  village  community  is  the 
"  sindaco ;  "  for  every  village,  though  it  may  not  contain  a  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, has  its  local  government  by  "  sindaco  "  and  municipal  council,  who 
hold  their  deliberations  in  the  town  hall.  The  power  of  the  "  sindaco  " 
in  his  little  realm  is  almost  absolute.  In  theory,  no  doubt  there  are 
restrictions  :  every  deliberation  must  be  passed  by  the  "  giunta  "  which 
assembles  once  a  week,  approved  by  a  council  assembled  twice  a  year, 
and  finally  signed  by  the  sub-prefect.  The  most  important  deliberations 
require  the  signature  of  the  prefect  of  the  "  circondaria,"  occasionally 
even  of  the  ministry.  But  the  "  giunta "  is  often  composed  of  the 
mayor's  particular  friends,  and  the  council  is  exceedingly  careless  and 
indifferent.  As  for  the  prefect,  he  has  the  deliberations  of  so  many 
communes  to  attend  to,  that  he  signs  papers,  having  but  a  vague  idea 
of  their  contents ;  so  that  the  elaborate  system  of  superintendence  insti- 
tuted by  the  Government  results  simply  in  making  all  business  matters 
very  tedious.  It  is  no  check  upon  dishonesty;  on  the  contrary,  the 
extreme  complication  of  all  arrangements  makes  confusion  excusable, 
and  fraud  hard  to  discover. 

If  the  great  man  of  the  village  undertakes  the  office  of  "sindaco,"  he  will 
probably  act  up  to  his  own  standard  of  morality  ;  but  he  generally  shirks 
the  trouble,  and  leaves  it  to  one  lower  in  the  social  scale,  to  whom  the 
perquisites  claimable  by  the  "  sindaco  "  are  an  object,  and  the  temptation  to 
take  advantage  of  his  opportunities  of  benefiting  himself  at  the  public 
expense  very  strong.  Thus  it  happens  that  a  village  sometimes  decays 
whilst  the  mayor  flourishes.  The  history  of  one  such  community  is  closely 
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connected  with  our  own;  and  I  can  but  give  a  sketch  of  what  took  place, 
as  it  is  my  intention  to  avoid  autobiography.  The  peculiarly  wretched 
state  of  our  nearest  village  was  one  of  the  first  things  which  struck  us 
painfully  on  our  installation  in  the  new  home,  and  1  remember  trying 
vainly  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  the  inhabitants  contrived  to  exist 
without  any  of  what  are  usually  called  the  necessaries  of  life.  Butcher 
there  was  none,  nor  baker,  nor  grocer,  nor  chemist;  the  state  of  the 
cemetery,  the  streets,  the  inhabitants,  scandalous  to  the  last  degree ;  yet 
it  was  evident  that  any  attempt  we  might  make  to  improve  the  condition 
of  things  would  be  resented  by  th  e  "  sindaco,"  who  seemed  to  regard  us  with 
no  favour.  This  personage,  whose  prosperous  appearance  contrasted 
strongly  with  that  of  the  villagers,  drove  past  daily  in  a  smart  little  pony 
carriage.  Municipal  business  required  his  continual  presence  in  the  town, 
and  he  compensated  himself  for  these  excursions  with  ten  francs  a  day 
out  of  the  public  coffers ;  but  this  and  other  little  perquisites,  stretched 
as  they  were  to  the  utmost  limit,  could  not  entirely  account  for  the 
flourishing  condition  of  a  man  who  had  failed  in  business  and  had  no 
known  means  of  existence.  He  was  connected  by  ties  of  the  closest  re- 
lationship with  a  member  of  the  "  camorra" — one  who  had  betrayed  his 
associates,  and  had  been  murdered  by  them — and  it  was  rumoured  that 
he  himself  was  no  stranger  to  that  secret  and  formidable  society.  His 
assistants  in  municipal  work  appeared  ill-chosen :  the  village  magistrate, 
"  giudice  conciliatore,"  could  not  read  or  write ;  most  of  the  members  of  the 
"  giunta  "  had  had  the  misfortune  to  have  spent  some  portion  of  their  lives 
in  gaol.  These  facts,  when  put  together,  seemed  to  point  to  something  wrong, 
and  one  day  my  husband  overheard  a  conversation  among  the  villagers 
•which  set  him  thinking  very  seriously.  "  Either,"  he  confided  to  me,  "  these 
peasants  have  most  scandalous  tongues,  or  else  they  are  the  victims  of 
such  foul  play  as  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  in  in  this  enlightened  age. 
They  say  that  the  'sindaco'  levies  a  black  mail  on  them  for  eggs,  chickens, 
forage  for  his  horse ;  and  that,  if  they  rebel,  some  accusation  is  got  up 
against  them,  and  the  unlettered  (analfabeto}  judge  sentences  them  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment.  They  say  that  the  local  taxes,  which  weigh 
heavily  on  them,  are  imposed  but  lightly  on  that  portion  of  the  community 
rich  enough  to  be  electors ;  that  they  do  not  profit  by  a  charitable  insti- 
tution by  which  corn  should  be  distributed  amongst  the  needy.  This 
corn,  they  say,  is  divided  amongst  members  of  the  municipal  council ; 
further,  that  public  works,  such  as  the  mending  of  the  road  and  the  re- 
pairing of  the  cemetery,  make  but  little  progress,  whilst  the  materials 
bought  at  the  public  expense  are  used  for  private  purposes  by  the  '  sin- 
daco '  and  friends.  Now  these  accusations  are  strong."  And  my  husband 
soon  found  that  the  complaints  of  our  villagers  had  reached  other  ears 
than  his.  Many  of  the  neighbours  had  long  thought  that  it  was  time 
matters  were  inquired  into  :  all  promised  their  assistance,  but  they  left 
it  to  the  new-comer  to  bell  the  cat,  and  this  he  did  to  his  own  cost.  A 
petition  was  got  up,  and  sent  to  the  Government,  begging  for  an  inquiry 
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into  the  parochial  accounts.  The  Government  sent  an  official  to  inspect 
the  books,  and  it  was  found  that  there  were  some  thousands  of  francs  to 
be  accounted  for  and  made  good.  But  the  "regio  delegate"  was  so 
strangely  lenient  in  his  judgments,  that  he  thought  a  little  carelessness 
and  bad  book-keeping  was  all  that  could  fairly  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  municipality.  The  only  result,  therefore,  of  this  bold  stroke  was  the 
reinstalment  of  the  "  sindaco  "  in  the  character  of  a  victim,  with  all  his 
former  power,  and  a  very  decided  increase  of  animosity  against  my  husband. 
Life  then  became  very  difficult  and  very  unpleasant  to  us.  Our  farm  ser- 
vants grew  insubordinate,  and  one  day  deserted  in  a  body.  The  steward, 
whose  services  were  invaluable  to  us,  began  to  waver  in  his  allegiance, 
and  every  form  of  personal  annoyance  was  resorted  to.  The  most  odious 
calumnies  were  circulated  against  my  husband.  Squibs  and  lampoons 
were  printed  against  him.  He  was  insulted  publicly  in  the  street  in 
order  to  provoke  him  to  some  act  of  violence,  of  which  the  law  could  take 
hold.  The  object  appeared  to  be  to  force  us  to  leave  the  country ;  but 
we  had  friends  in  power,  and  another  and  more  urgent  appeal  to  the 
ministry  resulted  in  the  council  being  again  dissolved,  and  a  competent 
person  being  sent  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  village,  and  to  examine 
the  accounts.  This  gentleman,  whose  honesty  was  above  suspicion,  and 
whose  abilities  were  of  a  high  order,  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  his 
task.  The  result  of  his  investigations  proved  that  the  various  little 
mistakes  and  "  imbrogli "  which  his  predecessor  attributed  to  carelessness 
invariably  profited  the  "  sindaco ; "  but  so  cautiously  had  he  observed  the 
necessary  forms,  and  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  proceedings 
in  "  via  penale  "  against  him  were  not  thought  advisable.  He  was,  how- 
ever, condemned  in  "  via  civile  "  to  restore  a  very  large  amount  of  corn 
"borrowed  "on  different  pretexts  from  the  charitable  store,  and  likewise  to 
pay  off  various  creditors  of  the  municipality.  This  done,  the  "  ex-sin daco" 
left  the  village,  and  with  him  many  of  the  members  of  the  council.  Now 
arose  the  question  of  who  was  to  undertake  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  "  sindaco."  No  one  in  the  village  was  competent  or  willing  for  the  work 
of  making  order  out  of  chaos.  My  husband  wished  to  pursue  his  own 
business  in  peace ;  but  again  he  yielded  to  earnest  entreaties,  and  it  is 
now  two  years  since  he  began  his  labours.  They  have  not  been  light, 
but  neither  have  they  been  in  vain ;  and  the  spectacle  of  order,  cleanliness, 
and  comfort  in  a  place  where  so  lately  reigned  confusion,  squalor,  and 
misery  in  a  supreme  degree,  is  more  than  sufficient  reward  for  much 
labour  and  much  suffering. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 
Two  PRESENTS. 

VEN"  if  Mabel  had 
been  plain  and  unin- 
teresting, Miss  Tubbs 
could  have  imposed 
her  with  ease  upon 
the  society  of  Wef- 
ton; as  it  was,  it 
became  a  kind  of 
fashion  to  have  this 
wonder  of  a  national 
schoolmistress  on  the 
only  evenings  when 
she  was  to  be  had, 
Friday  or  Saturday. 
Parties  even  were 
sometimes  arranged 
for  either  evening 
only  to  secure  her. 
You  see,  every  one 
would  be  generous  if 
generosity  cost  no- 
thing, for  its  exercite 
is  accompanied  with  a  consciousness  at  once  of  power  and  of  good- 
ness. In  Mabel's  case  the  generosity  of  an  invitation  not  only  cost 
nothing,  but  paid.  She  was  both  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  agree- 
able girl  in  and  about  Wefton,  and  yet,  being  but  a  national  school- 
mistress, was  little  likely  to  attract  the  serious  attentions  of  the  golden 
youth  of  the  neighbourhood.  Mabel,  therefore,  became  the  rage,  and 
had  the  society  of  Wefton  all  before  her  where  to  choose,  and  chose,  of 
course,  the  inner  circle,  to  which  Miss  Tubbs  introduced  her.  It  was 
not  that  she  was  proud,  or  that  the  self-made  magnates  were  intention- 
ally offensive,  but  somehow  they  always  succeeded  in  making  her  feel 
that,  if  they  forgave,  they  could  not  forget,  her  crime  of  poverty.  And 
the  generosity  even  of  their  forgiveness,  like  all  their  generosity,  was 
loud  and  exacting.  As  a  rule,  if  a  self-made  West  Riding  man  gives 
you  a  shilling,  he  exacts  a  sovereign's  change  for  it  from  you,  in  one 
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form  or  another.  By  the  gentlefolk  of  Wefton,  however,  Mabel  was 
petted  without  being  patronised,  and  took  the  pleasant  place  assigned 
to  her  as  gracefully  as  it  was  conceded.  Miss  Tubbs,  of  course,  fell 
more  in  love  than  ever  with  her  fascinating  protegee,  and  indeed  took  to 
herself  the  credit  not  only  of  Mabel's  introduction  into  the  inner  circle, 
but  of  her  popularity  there. 

Thus  Mabel  owed  her  social  promotion  to  her  social  "  degradation." 
She  had  "  come  out "  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roxbys  <fec.,  who  did 
not  move  in  the  best  society  of  the  place;  but  under  the  wing  of  Miss 
Tubbs  she  was  welcomed  into  the  much  pleasanter  and  more  appre- 
ciative circle  of  the  few  county  families  whom  the  smoke  and  smoke- 
makers  of  Wefton  had  not  driven  yet  from  its  neighbourhood.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  Mabel  cut  her  old  friends  the  Roxbys.  There 
was  no  question  of  that.  There  was  some  question,  indeed,  at  first  of 
the  Roxbys  cutting  her.  When  Miss  Roxby  hurried  back  from  "  The 
Grange,"  breathless,  with  the  news  that  Mabel  Masters  had  made  her 
mind  up  to  become  a  national  schoolmistress,  the  whole  household  held  up 
their  hands  in  horror.  They  were  sorry  for  her,  of  course ;  but,  as  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  life,  they  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
bearing  of  this  bad  business  upon  themselves.  It  was  as  though  the  girl 
had  committed  social  suicide,  and  they  were  empanelled  as  a  jury  to 
decide  if  the  case  were  to  be  treated  as  one  of  temporaiy  insanity  or  of 
felo  de  se.  Mrs.  Roxby  was  inclined  to  take  the  worst  view  of  the  case ; 
but  Miss  Roxby,  being  a  superior  young  person,  who  carried  about  with 
her  the  consciousness  of  setting  a  Christian  example,  was  not  for  utter 
outlawry — for  the  exclusion  of  the  corpse,  so  to  speak — from  Christian 
fellowship  and  treatment. 

"  We  can  '  move  to  her '  in  the  street,  Jane,  if  you  mean  that,  and 
we  can  send  her  and  her  pa  things,  as  he's  ill  and  they  can't  afford  to  get 
them,  but  we  can't  keep  on  visiting  her  and  having  her  here,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  It's  not  likely.  What  would  the  Sugdens 
think  ? " 

"  We  need  not  have  her  when  the  Sugdens  are  here,  mamma.  We 
might  have  her  for  a  quiet  evening  when  we're  by  ourselves.  It's  not 
her  fault  that  she's  poor." 

"  It's  her  fault  that  she  should  take  to  be  a  national  schoolmistress. 
So  unladylike.  But  I  always  thought  she  had  low  tastes,  grubbing 
about  in  those  filthy  houses."  Indeed,  Mabel  had  been  detected  by 
Mr.  Roxby  himself  in  one  of  those  filthy  houses,  of  which,  however,  Mr. 
Roxby  was  not  ashamed  to  be  the  landlord. 

"  I  think  she's  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  brought  up  as  she  has 
been,  with  no  mother,  and  a  father  who  is  an  atheist,"  pleaded  Misa 
Roxby,  in  extenuation  of  Mabel's  visiting  the  sick  poor. 

"  We  have  always  been  so  kind  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Roxby,  queru- 
lously, as  if  Mabel's  choice  of  this  low  calling  was  an  act  of  the  grossest 
ingratitude  to  the  Roxby  family.  "  We  introduced  her  into  society,  I 
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may  say,  and  had  her  at  Our  best  parties,  and  sent  her  in  last  Christmas 
with  Major  Starkie,  you  remember;  but  she  always  was  a  queer  girl." 

"  Well,  but,  mamma,  it  isn't  as  if  she  was  a  national  schoolmistress 
then.  How  could  we  know  that  this  would  happen  ?  People  can't  say 
we  took  them  in  then,  you  know ;  and  now  we  needn't  ask  her  to  our 
parties,  of  course  not — she  couldn't  expect  it — but  we  might  have  her 
now  and  then,  when  we're  alone." 

Miss  Roxby  had  special  reason  for  clinging  to  this  point,  since  she 
had  promised  the  amused  Mabel  an  occasional  treat  of  the  kind. 
Accordingly,  she  kept  dunning  her  mother,  with  the  dogged  and  wooden 
persistence  characteristic  of  her,  until  she  won  permission  to  ask  Mabel 
to  tea.  She  was  not  to  be  asked,  however,  until  the  scandal  of  her 
becoming  a  national  schoolmistress  had  died  down  a  little ;  nor  would 
she  have  been  received  graciously  then  if  Mrs.  Roxby  hadn't  heard  that 
no  less  a  person  than  Miss  Tubbs  had  taken  her  up.  Then,  indeed, 
when  this  good  Samaritan  found  that  Mabel  was  so  well  befriended 
already,  she  had  compassion  on  her,  and  went  to  her  herself — she  and 
her  exemplary  daughter — with  two  bottles  of  port  wine  and  a  shattered 
jelly  in  a  jam-pot.  She  chose,  of  course,  Saturday  for  the  visit,  but 
took  care  in  no  other  way  to  remind  Mabel  of  her  disgrace.  She  was 
helped  to  keep  this  ladylike  resolution  by  finding,  to  her  surprise, 
Mabel  not  changed  in  the  least.  What  change  she  expected  she  could 
not  have  accurately  defined,  perhaps,  but  some  change  was  natural,  and 
would  have  been  becoming.  Mabel  should  have  looked  more  like  Miss 
Pochin — a  draggled  and  blouzed  person,  whose  fingers  seemed  tattooed 
with  ink,  for  it  never  seemed  to  come  out — and,  above  all,  she  should 
have  borne  herself  more  like  Miss  Pochin,  in  a  subject  and  subdued 
manner.  But  Mabel  was  buoyant.  She  had  that  morning  got  a  letter 
from  George,  and  was  in  the  happiest  spirits. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Roxby  I  I  thought  you  had  given  me  up 
altogether,  Miss  Roxby." 

"  No,  Mabel,  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  come  and  see  you,"  said  the 
Exemplary  exemplarily. 

"  That's  very  good  of  you.  You  don't  forget  your  old  friends  either," 
to  Mrs.  Roxby,  in  allusion  to  that  good  lady's  slowly  but  surely  identify- 
ing every  article  of  furniture.  "  You  recognise  them  all.  They  are  all 
presents,  anonymous  presents.  They  make  me  feel  quite  at  home 
here." 

The  mention  of  presents  recalled  the  two  bottles  of  port  wine  and 
the  jam-crock  of  jelly  to  Mrs.  Roxby's  mind. 

"  Jane,  tell  Arnold  to  fetch  in  the  wine  and  jelly.  I  brought  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  port  wine  and  a  crock  of  jelly,  Miss  Masters,  for 
your  poor  papa.  I  hope  he's  better." 

"  No ;  he's  not  much  better,  thank  you.  I'm  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  port,  Mrs.  Roxby,  but  I  don't  think  the  Doctor  will  allow  my 
father  to  have  it." 
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"  You'd  better  keep  it,  Miss  Masters.  It's  always  as  well  to  have 
a  little  wine  in  the  house.  You  can  set  it  on  the  table,  Arnold ;  that 
will  do." 

Accordingly,  the  basket  with  the  two  bottles  and  jam-crock  in  it  was 
set,  among  the  other  ornaments  of  the  table,  in  full  view  of  donor  and 
donee. 

"  The  Doctor  can  say  nothing  against  his  having  the  jelly,  I'm  sure. 
It's  very  good,  from  Grierson's,  you  know ;  some  we  had  at  a  dinner 
party  on  Thursday." 

Mabel  was  not  in  the  least  affronted.  If  Miss  Tubbs  had  tossed 
her  the  bones  of  her  dinner,  she  would  have  been  hurt;  but  Mrs. 
Roxby — one  can't  resent  a  blind  man's  blundering  against  one  in  the 
street. 

"  Jane,  you  had  something  to  say  to  Miss  Masters." 

Jane,  you  see,  was  to  have  all  the  whole  credit  of  the  coming  invita- 
tion to  herself,  as  her  very  own. 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  spend  this  evening  with  us,  Mabel.  You 
might  bring  your  work,  as  we  shall  be  quite  by  ourselves." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Roxby.  I  should  be  glad  to  go,  but  I'm  engaged 
for  this  evening." 

Jane  looked  at  her  mamma,  and  her  mamma  was  graciously  pleased 
to  respond  to  the  silent  appeal. 

"  Jane  will  be  glad  to  have  you  some  other  evening,  then,  Miss 
Masters." 

Mabel  was  silent.  Mrs.  Roxby's  manner  was  a  little  too  oppressive. 
The  silence  spread  and  deepened,  but  was  broken  by  an  exclamation 
from  Miss  Roxby — "  Sedgwick  is  driving  off !  "  And,  indeed,  the  bril- 
liant Roxby  equipage  was  under  way,  but  soon  cast  anchor  again,  giving 
place  to  a  ponderous  and  ancient  family  coach,  probably  drawn  by  the 
fattest  horses  and  driven  by  the  laziest  coachman  in  all  England. 

"  It's  Lady  Saddlethwaite's  carriage  ! "  cried  Miss  Roxby,  in  a  voice 
of  awe. 

To  know  Lady  Saddlethwaite's  carriage  was  itself  something;  to 
know  Lady  Saddlethwaite  herself,  and  to  be  known  of  her,  was  every- 
thing. She  was  but  a  baronet's  widow,  but,  in  right  of  the  very  blue 
blood  which  flowed  in  her  own  veins,  she  assumed  and  had  conceded  to 
her  the  first  place  among  the  county  families  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wefton.  She  was  extremely  proud  and  exclusive,  and  withal  one  of  the 
kindest-hearted  women  in  the  world.  She  utterly  ruined  every  servant, 
dependent,  tenant,  and  villager  she  had  to  do  with.  She  was  the  same 
to  gentle  and  simple,  but  to  those  who  were  neither  gentle  nor  simple,  to 
parvenus,  plutocrats,  self-made  men,  she  was  implacable — in  part  through 
pride,  but  chiefly  through  a  lost  lawsuit  with  one  Zachary  Baines,  who 
intercepted  the  loveliest  view  over  her  park  with  a  vast  and  vile  factory, 
piled  up  at  her  very  gates.  Almost  the  only  person  she  condescended  to 
know  in  Wefton  was  Miss  Tubbs,  who  herself  was  of  very  good  family, 
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and  through  Miss  Tubbs  she  heard  of  Mabel,  not  for  the  first  time,  for 
her  under-housemaid's  sister,  who  was  married  to  a  shoemaker  in 
Weffcon,  used  to  rave  about  Miss  Masters'  kindness  to  her  dying  child ; 
and  aa  Lady  Saddlethwaite  made  her  servants'  troubles  her  own,  she  got 

hear  all  Mabel's  praises  at  third-hand.  They  were  still  fresh  in  her 
recollection  when  Miss  Tubbs  told  her  the  story  of  Colonel  Masters'  ruin, 
and  of  Mabel's  eccentric  choice  of  a  calling.  Lady  Saddlethwaite 
thought  it  not  in  the  least  eccentric,  but  held  the  position  to  be  much 
higher  and  happier  than  that  of  a  governess. 

"  Wait  till  you  see  her,"  said  Miss  Tubbs,  "  and  then  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  such  a  girl  turning  national  schoolmistress." 

Lady  Saddlethwaite  did  see  her  (indeed,  Miss  Tubbs  arranged  that 
they  should  spend  a  Saturday  and  Sunday  together  in  her  house),  and 
pronounced  her  the  most  ladylike  and  delightful  girl  she  knew ;  while 
Mabel,  the  most  reserved  of  girls,  who  had  never  yet  made  a  confidante, 
felt  almost  mesmerically  compelled,  by  the  charm  of  the  dear  old  lady's 
motherly  kindness,  to  tell  her  everything  !  Henceforward  there  wasn't 
a  week  in  which  Lady  Saddlethwaite  didn't  either  write,  or  call,  or  have 
her  at  Hollyhurst — to  the  growing  jealousy  of  Miss  Tubbs.  In  truth, 
Mabel  was  a  model  pet — lovely,  lively,  artless,  witty,  graceful,  and 
grateful  with  a  kind  of  gratitude  which,  like  a  subtle  and  exquisite 
flavour,  was  never  absent  and  never  obtrusive. 

Mabel  met  Lady  Saddlethwaite  at  the  sitting-room  door,  and  the  old 
lady — not  seeing  Mrs.  and  Miss  Roxby — kissed  her  affectionately. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  are  you  ready  1 " 

"  But,  Lady  Saddlethwaite,  you  said  half-past  four.  It  is  only  a 
quarter-past  three." 

"  I  said  I'd  send  for  you,  but  I've  come  for  you.  I  want  to  take  you 
a  drive  that  will  do  you  good,  and  to  have  a  chat  with  you  that  will  do 
me  good.  What's  the  name  of  that  pretty  servant  of  yours  ?  Jane  ? 
I  like  her  face.  Ring  for  her,  and  tell  her  to  pack  your  things." 

"  She  wouldn't  know  what  to  put  in,  as  I  always  pack  for  myself. 
And,  indeed,  I  don't  know  what  to  put  in  myself,  Lady  Saddlethwaite. 
Miss  Tubbs  said  you  were  having  a  party." 

"  Yes ;  it's  a  party.  That's  the  reason  I've  come  so  early  for  you,  as 
I  shall  see  hardly  anything  of  you  to-night.  But  "• — here  Lady  Saddle- 
thwaite perceived  Mrs.  and  Miss  Roxby,  who  were  standing,  looking 
nervous  and  seemingly  expecting  an  introduction. 

"  Don't  hurry  yourself,  my  dear ;  I  see  you're  engaged.  I  should 
like  to  sit  a  bit,  and  as  for  Roger  and  the  horses,  they  need  a  rest  too ;  I 
don't  think  they  have  had  a  wink  of  sleep  for  two  hours.  So  you  still 
keep  up  your  sick  visiting  1 "  seeing  the  hideously  obtrusive  basket, 
bottles,  and  jam-pot. 

"  No,  I  have  been  sick-visited ;  I  mean,"  she  hurried  on  to  add,  feel- 
ing that  her  words  were  unintentionally  ungracious,  "Mrs.  and  Miss 
Roxby,  who  are  old  friends  of  mine  " — Mrs.  and  Miss  Roxby  here  bowed 
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low,  taking  this  for  the  expected  introduction,  but  Lady  Saddlethwaite 
never  saw  the  salute — "  old  friends  of  mine,"  stammered  Mabel,  "  have 
been  so  kind  as  to — as  to  " — bring  me  two  bottles  of  port  and  a  jam-pot 
of  broken  jelly ! — she  couldn't  say  it.  Lady  Saddlethwaite,  seeing  her 
embarrassment,  came  at  once  to  her  relief  by  asking  about  the  school,  of 
which  she  spoke  as  she  might  speak  to  a  clergyman  about  his  parish,  to 
the  Roxbys'  amazement.  And,  to  their  still  greater  astonishment, 
Mabel  entered  into  the  subject  with  extraordinary  zest  and  spirit, 
describing  her  difficulties  with  the  children  and  their  parents  with  a 
humour  which  delighted  Lady  Saddlethwaite  and  puzzled  the  too,  too 
solid  Mrs.  Roxby,  to  whom,  out  of  politeness,  Mabel  chiefly  addressed 
herself. 

Indeed,  Mrs.  Roxby,  feeling  a  good  deal  "  out  of  it,"  notwithstand- 
ing Mabel's  politeness,  was  trying  nervously  to  make  her  mind  up  to 
rise,  and  at  last  summoned  courage  for  the  effort.  She  shook  Mabel's 
hand  now  with  extreme  cordiality,  bowed  nervously  to  Lady  Saddle- 
thwaite, who  slightly  acknowledged  the  salute,  and  managed  somehow  to 
get  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  her  daughter,  and  by  Mabel,  who  went 
with  her  to  the  carriage. 

When  mother  and  daughter  had  been  shut  in  by  Arnold,  they  looked 
one  upon  another.  The  whole  scene  seemed  as  a  dream  to  them.  That 
Mabel's  engagement  should  have  been  to  a  grand  party  at  Lady  Saddle- 
thwaite's !  That  Lady  Saddlethwaite  should  kiss  Mabel,  and  treat  her 
altogether  like  a  daughter  ! 

"  The  old  lady  is  quite  flighty,"  decided  Mrs.  Roxby.  "  Did  you 
notice  how  she  laughed  at  nothing  at  all  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all "  was  Mrs.  Roxby 's  flattering  description  of  Mabel's 
humorous  recital  of  her  school  experiences,  which  seemed  low,  or  was 
lost  upon  both  mother  and  daughter. 

A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 

Of  him  that  hears  it ;  never  iq  the  tongue 

Of  him  that  makes  it. 

Miss  Roxby  was  sad,  solemn,  and  unconvinced,  chiefly  because  she 
saw  a  chance  of  vindicating  the  wisdom  of  her  advice. 

"  You  should  have  let  me  ask  Mabel  when  I  wanted  to,  mamma," 
which,  being  interpreted,  meant,  "  I  have  lost  through  you  a  chance  of 
getting  into  the  charmed  circle." 

"  It  would  have  made  no  difference.  You  wouldn't  do  for  a  doll, 
Jane  " — which  was  just  what  Jane  would  do  for — at  least,  for  a  wooden 
Noah's  Ark  doll,  in  a  serious  household,  to  be  produced  only  on  Sun- 
days. Still,  neither  mother  nor  daughter  in  their  hearts  believed  either 
that  Lady  Saddlethwaite  was  doting,  or  that  Mabel  filled  the  place  of  a 
pet  pug  in  Hollyhurst.  The  whole  matter  was  a  mystery,  and  remained 
BO  to  the  Roxby  mind. 

(( I  am  so  sorry  to  keep  you,  Lady  Saddlethwaite,"  said  Mabel,  on 
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returning  from  ushering  Mrs.  Roxby  to  her  carriage.     "  But  I  shall  not 
be  many  minutes." 

"  You  needn't  hurry,  my  dear.  And  you  needn't  be  anxious  about 
your  dress,  child,  Parker  says."  Parker  was  Lady  Saddlethwaite's  maid, 
who  was  sent  to  embarrass  Mabel  with  her  help  at  her  toilet.  "  Parker 
says  you  would  look  what  you  are,  if  you  dressed  like  Miss  Baines." 
Miss  Baines,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  aforementioned  Zachary, 
dressed  so  as  to  kill  the  colour  even  of  the  garish  window,  erected  to 
her  mother's  memory,  under  which  she  sat  in  Selden  Church.  "And 
so  you  would,"  added  the  old  lady,  nodding  dogmatically,  for  in  this 
matter  she  held  herself  and  was  held  to  be  an  expert. 

Mabel,  with  Jane's  help,  was  soon  ready,  and  hurried  down  to  Lady 
Saddlethwaite. 

"  My  dear,  I  wish  you  would  ask  Roger,  from  yourself,  to  drive 
round  by  Walton.  I  want  you  to  see  it.  It's  four  miles  round,  and 
he'd  grumble  if  I  asked  him  ;  but  I  know  he'll  do  it  for  you.  He's  very 
good-natured,  but  a  bit  spoiled,  you  know." 

Mabel  undertook  the  commission  rather  nervously.     "  Roger  !  " 

"Yes,  Miss,"  waking  up  to  touch  his  hat  and  blink  benignly  at 
her. 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  too  much  for  the  horses  to  take  them 
round  by  Walton  1 " 

Roger  looked  down  upon  the  bloated  beasts  as  if  calculating  to  a 
nicety  what  further  effort  their  exhausted  energies  were  equal  to. 

"  I  have  never  seen  it,"  added  Mabel,  plaintively. 

Roger  looked  back  into  her  face  and  offered  up  to  it  in  sacrifice  him- 
self and  the  sacred  steeds  without  another  moment's  hesitation. 

"  I  shall  take  you  round  by  Walton  and  by  Scarscliffe,  Miss,  two 
miles  further !  " 

It  never  for  a  moment  occurred  to  Roger  that  the  round  was  his 
mistress's  suggestion,  or  required  her  sanction. 

"  Well  1 "  asked  Lady  Saddlethwaite. 

"  He  says  he'll  take  us  round  by  Walton  and  Scarscliffe,"  said 
Mabel,  triumphantly. 

"  My  dear,  nobody  can  resist  your  face  and  manner,"  said  the  old 
Jy,  patting  Mabel  on  the  cheek.  "  He'd  have  done  it  for  me,  I 
ire  say,  only  he'd  have  grumbled  so." 

Lady  Saddlethwaite,  of  course,  said  nothing  directly  of  Mrs.  Roxby 
id  the  jam-crock ;  but  during  the  drive  she  took  occasion  to  descant 
ipon  her  favourite  theme,  the  brutality  of  those  upstarts. 

"  Their  very  kindness  is  an  insult,"  she  said  warmly,  thinking  of  the 
jam-crock. 

"It's  want  of  manner,"  pleaded  Mabel,  thinking  also  of  the  jam- 
crock. 

"  It's  want  of  blood,  child." 

"  But  the  poor  people  are  not  so," 
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"  It's  in  them.  Sunshine  brings  it  out.  What  are  the  others  but 
poor  people — set  on  horseback  ?  " 

"  Well,  but,  Lady  Saddlethwaite,  if  all  are  like  that  when  they  get  up 
in  the  world,  it  can't  be  their  fault.  If  one  or  two  were  so,  you  might 
blame  them  ;  but  if  all  are  so,  it  must  be  through  something  they  can't 
help." 

"  No  ;  they  can't  help  it ;  it's  their  nature,  my  dear.  A  toad  can't 
help  being  a  toad,  but  it  makes  you  shudder  all  the  same.  Still,  one 
must  make  allowance,  as  you  say,  child,  and  I  always  do.  I  think  it's 
one's  duty  as  a  Christian.  I  never  hear  that  verse  read  in  church  about 
'  creeping  things  after  their  kind,'  but  I  think  of  these  people  and  pity 
them." 

It  was  impossible  for  Mabel  not  to  smile  at  this  extreme  pitch  of 
charity  to  which  Lady  Saddlethwaite  was  wrought  up  in  her  better  mo- 
ments— in  church  and  through  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures — towards 
Messrs.  Baines,  &c. 

"And  that's  why  pride  of  birth  is  wrong,"  continued  one  of  the 
proudest  of  women,  after  a  pause  which  Mabel  didn't  know  how  to 
fill.  "  We  can't  help  ourselves  any  more  than  they.  It's  no  credit  to 
us,  and  we  have  no  right  to  be  proud  of  being  born  ladies  and  gentle- 
men." 

"  But,  Lady  Saddlethwaite,"  objected  Mabel,  "  I  think  people  always 
are  more  proud  of  things  to  which  they  are  born  than  of  things  which 
they  get  themselves.  Don't  you  think  so  1  I  know  at  school  a  child 
would  not  be  a  bit  pleased  to  be  told  she  was  dull  but  plodding,  while 
she  would  be  proud  of  being  thought  clever,  though  idle.  And  I  think 
people  always  are  more  proud  of  being  clever,  or  handsome,  or  well  born, 
than  of  getting  on  in  spite  of  their  being  ugly,  or  stupid,  or  humbly 
bom." 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  are  not  proud."  A  very  graceful  answer  to  an 
unanswerable  position. 

When  Mabel  had  gone  to  her  room  to  dress  for  dinner  that  evening, 
a  knock  came,  which  she  took  for  that  of  the  embarrassing  Parker,  but 
which  heralded  Lady  Saddlethwaite  herself.  "  My  dear,"  she  said  hesi- 
tatingly, in  a  fluttered  and  nervous  way  most  unusual  in  her,  "  I  have 
had  that  box  taken  to  your  room  with  your  luggage.  I  hadn't  the 
courage  to  tell  you  to-day  when  you  asked  about  your  dress  that  I  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  order  one  for  you."  In  fact,  it  was  Mrs.  Eoxby's 
present  which  scared  and  discouraged  her.  "  I'm  afraid  you  will  think 
I  have  not  known  you  long  enough  to  take  such  a  liberty,  but  I  feel  as  if 
I  had  known  you  all  my  life,  Mabel.  You  must  let  me  call  you  Mabel, 
and  you  will  wear  the  dress,  to  please  me,  dear,  won't  you  ] "  She  read 
Mabel's  answer  in  her  face,  and  prevented  any  answer  in  words  by  a 
kiss,  and  was  gone.  It  was  a  dress  exquisite  in  its  simplicity,  and 
Mabel  never  was  so  much  and  so  justly  admired  as  that  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
MUEDEE. 

MABEL,  as  we  have  said,  had  a  letter  from  George  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  of  Mrs.  Roxby's  visit.  It  was  a  voluminous  production, 
describing  brightly  his  voyage,  his  fellow-passengers,  his  plans  and 
prospects,  and  his  first  impressions  of  Melbourne;  while  a  passionate 
love,  like  the  wild  music  of  a  Greek  chorus,  filled  every  interval  and 
lent  the  light  in  which  everything  was  looked  at.  We  know  nothing  of 
Australia  except  from  George's  letters,  and  not  much  from  them,  which, 
if  torn  from  its  sacred  context,  would  be  worth  putting  in  the  melting, 
pot  and  moulding  into  a  link  or  two  of  our  tale.  Indeed,  Australia  itself 
did  not  figure  largely  in  the  unsentimental  parts  of  this  letter,  which 
were  taken  up  chiefly  with  a  certain  Hensley  Shortland,  one  of  George's 
fellow-passengers  on  board  the  steamer,  and  his  partner  afterwards  in 
the  colony.  Mr.  Shortland  had  been  a  doctor  with  a  large,  increasing, 
and  well-deserved  reputation  and  practice,  but  some  chemical  experi- 
ments casually  made  set  him  upon  the  scent  of  a  discovery  which  would 
make  not  only  his  own  fortune,  but  the  fortune  of  the  continent  he  sold 
his  practice  to  seek.  He  had  discovered  a  cheap,  safe,  and  infallible 
chemical  means  of  keeping  meat  sound  and  fresh  in  any  climate  and  for 
any  time.  That  the  man  was  a  genius  George  had  no  doubt  at  all,  but 
he  had  great  doubt  of  the  infallibility  of  the  process  until  he  dined  in 
Melbourne  off  part  of  the  carcase  of  a  lamb  which  had  been  killed  in 
Liverpool.  It  was  certainly  as  fresh  and  sweet  and  succulent  as  the 
day  it  was  prepared,  packed,  and  put  on  board  in  Liverpool.  Dr. 
Shortland  had  sold  off  his  practice  impetuously  and  at  a  sacrifice,  and 
needed  at  least  as  much  more  capital  as  he  possessed  to  start  the  enter- 
prise. There  were  some  capitalists  among  his  fellow-passengers,  and  of 
these  he  had  his  choice  of  partners,  for  all  were  eager  for  a  share  in  an 
enterprise  of  whose  success  they  had  such  a  practical  demonstration — 
for  the  Doctor  had  entertained  the  cabin-passengers  to  dinner  on  the 
lamb,  whose  transfer  from  the  ship  to  the  kitchen  and  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  table  he  had  insisted  on  being  watched  by  a  deputation  of 
their  election.  But  Dr.  Shortland  declined  the  most  tempting  offers, 
and  even  bids  mounting  extravagantly  one  above  the  other,  and  chose 
George,  who  did  not  even  venture  upon  a  competition  in  which  his  little  • 
fortune  would  be  nowhere.  The  two  men  had  become  close  friends  on 
board,  and  had  interchanged  full  confidences ;  and  the  Doctor,  who  was 
really  the  most  generous  and  disinterested  of  men,  was  as  much  bent  on 
making  his  friend's  fortune  as  his  own.  Thus  he  and  George  became 
partners.  George  went  up  country  with  an  expert  to  purchase  fat  cattle 
and  sheep  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  have  them  driven  to  Melbourne, 
where  the  Doctor  remained  to  establish  a  laboratory  and  educate  assist- 
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ants,  who,  we  need  hardly  say,  knew  nothing  of  the  composition  of  the 
antiseptic  with  which  they  were  instructed  to  deal.  Among  these,  and 
the  ablest  of  these  assistants,  was  a  man  named  Caleb  Spaight,  who  was 
induced  to  apply  for  the  post,  not  through  the  advertisements  in  the 
Argus,  but  through  the  notice  of  the  dinner  which  appeared  in  the 
news  columns  of  the  paper.  In  fact,  he  meant  to  steal  and  sell  the 
secret.  He  had  himself  been  a  doctor  in  Bath,  but  had  to  fly  to  escape 
prosecution  for  forgery,  and  after  his  flight  evidence,  circumstantial 
but  overwhelming,  of  his  having  poisoned  a  sister-in-law  in  whose  death 
he  had  an  interest,  came  to  light.  Since  his  disappearance  he  had  been 
everywhere  and  everything,  and  found  no  place  or  calling  too  disreputable 
to  be  disgraced  by  him.  He  had  the  advantage  of  uniting  in  himself 
two  unusually  incompatible  characteristics- — daring  and  subtlety — and 
was  equal  at  once  to  the  meanest  and  to  the  most  desperate  enterprise. 

Dr.  Shortland,  who  was  as  simple,  generous,  and  impulsive  a  little 
man  as  ever  lived,  took  to  this  fellow  extraordinarily,  and  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  his  having  been  in  the  profession. 

Spaight,  we  need  not  say,  affected  ignorance  of  the  very  first  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry,  or  of  medicine,  or  of  anything  but  butchering,  to 
which,  he  said  truly,  he  had  had  to  take  in  his  time.  Indeed,  being  a 
man  of  immense  strength  and  iron  nerve,  he  acquitted  himself  of  the 
butchering  part  of  his  business  better  than  the  professional  who  was 
also  engaged. 

Spaight  abstracted  and  carried  home  to  his  dingy  lodgings,  for 
analysis,  the  Doctor's  composition ;  but  not  being  able  to  make  much  of 
it,  he  bided  his  time.  It  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  air-proof  varnish, 
removable  only  by  another  chemical  preparation,  but  of  course  to  be 
neutralised  by  puncturing  any  portion  of  the  prepared  carcase.  For  the 
present  Spaight  contented  himself  with  so  puncturing  every  carcase — 
all  came  under  his  hands  as  foreman — before  it  was  put  on  board  the 
vessel  chartered  for  the  venture.  When  he  had  discovered  and  appro- 
priated Shortland's  secret,  he  could  point  to  the  utter  failure  of  the 
Doctor's  antiseptic  as  a  proof  of  its  essential  difference  from  that  which 
he  would  profess  to  have  hit  upon  himself. 

But  the  Doctor's  secret  was  difficult  of  discovery.  Open  as  day  in 
all  other  things,  he  was  close  and  guarded  about  his  discovery,  whose 
nature  he  did  not  volunteer  to  communicate  even  to  George,  who,  of 
course,  did  not  ask  for  this  confidence. 

He  took  a  lonely  house  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  railway  em- 
bankment (which  had  been  built,  we  believe,  for  an  engineer  or  con- 
tractor of  the  line),  and  had  the  inner  room  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory, 
with  double  doors  and  ingenious  locks  guarding  the  entrance.  In 
truth,  the  little  man,  if  childlike  in  heart,  was  often  childish  in  conduct, 
and  in  many  things  was  very  French ;  fussy,  fidgety,  and  self-important. 
He  was  specially  so  about  his  secret,  which  he  seemed  to  regard  almost 
as  a  religious  mystery  which  it  was  profanity  to  attempt  to  pry  into. 
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He  would  speak  of  it  to  George  in  the  low  and  reverent  tone  in  which 
a  man  speaks  to  his  bosom  friend  of  his  religious  faith  or  feelings.  He 
would  allow  no  one  but  himself  to  enter  the  temple  dedicated  to  this 
great  mystery,  and  would  himself  even  enter  it  and  work  in  it  only  at 
night,  when  the  sole  servant  he  employed — a  kind  of  charwoman — had 
gone  hcme. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  Mr.  Spaight  had  set  himself  a  difficult 
task,  but  he  was  a  patient  man,  bided  his  time,  and  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity. It  came  at  last  when  the  ship  in  which  the  fortunes  of  George 
and  the  Doctor  were  embarked  had  been  five  weeks  gone.  It  came,  in 
fact,  on  the  very  night  when  their  ship  got  back  to  Melbourne,  having 
had  to  throw  overboard  its  whole  putrid  cargo.  During  the  Doctor's 
absence  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Spaight  forced  his  way  through  the 
window  into  the  laboratory  and  found  there  just  the  thing  for  his  pur- 
pose— an  old  clothes  press,  in  which  the  Doctor  had  hung  gruesome 
specimens  of  meat  in  all  stages  of  arrested  decay.  In  one  of  the  leaves 
of  the  door  of  this  press  Spaight  bored  two  holes  on  a  level  with  his  eyes, 
and  then  proceeded  to  ransack  the  laboratory  for  some  written  receipt 
in  vain.  Next  he  observed  with  extreme  care  and  accuracy  the  place 
and  nature  of  every  drug  on  the  shelves  and  in  the  boxes,  helping  his 
memory  to  retain  their  relative  positions  by  mnemonic  notes.  This 
done,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  revolver,  which  for  twelve  years  had 
never  been  out  of  reach  of  his  hand  day  or  night,  and  assured  himself  of 
its  being  in  perfect  order.  After  this,  time  hung  heavy  on  his  hands 
and  he  was  driven  to  smoke  !  It  is  true  that  the  Doctor  himself  smoked 
in  the  sanctum,  and  that  the  smell  of  stale  tobacco  hung  about  it ;  still 
not  many  burglars  besides  Mr.  Spaight  would  have  risked  filling  a  room 
with  fresh  smoke  within  two  hours  of  the  probable  entry  of  the  master 
of  the  house.  The  truth  was,  not  only  that  Mr.  Spaight  was  the 
coolest  of  scoundrels,  but  also,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  that  he  did  not 
think  detection  fatal  to  his  design. 

It  was  nearer  three  hours,  however,  before  the  Doctor  returned. 
He  went  straight  to  the  laboratory,  where  the  smoke  had  now  cleared 
away  and  Spaight  had  secreted  himself,  lit  his  lamp,  sat  down,  pulled 
out  a  paper,  and  began  to  read.  He  read  steadily  for  another  hour,  to 
Spaight's  considerable  annoyance ;  but  at  its  close  he  rose  and  set  the 
lamp  on  a  kind  of  shelf,  where  the  shade  with  which  it  was  fitted  would 
throw  its  light  down  upon  his  compounding-board.  Spaight  began  to 
breathe  more  quickly,  and  wondered  that,  in  the  deathly  stillness  of  the 
night  and  of  that  lonesome  place,  the  Doctor  didn't  hear  him.  But  no. 
The  Doctor  put  out  his  hand  for  a  phial,  took  it  down,  shook  it,  re- 
placed it,  got  up,  walked  to  the  press,  opened  it,  and  stood  face  to  face 
with  his  foreman.  He  stood  speechless  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
gasped  "  Spaight !  " 

"  Shortland ! "  replied  the  former,  echoing  the  Doctor's  tone  and 
stepping  from  the  press.  Was  this  the  obsequious  assistant?  This 
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startling  change  in  the  fellow's  manner  from  servility  to  contemptuous 
familiarity  was  itself  ominous,  but  still  more  ominous  was  the  dogged 
and  desperate  determination  in  his  face.  A  much  bolder  man  than  the 
Doctor  might  well  have  been  unnerved  at  the  expression  in  it. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  1 " 

11  I  want  your  secret,"  answered  Spaight,  drawing  out  his  revolver, 
breathing  on  the  barrel,  then  rubbing  it  on  his  sleeve,  and  finally 
cocking  it  as  coolly  as  if  he  was  about  to  practise  at  a  target. 

"  I  give  you  five  minutes  to  write  it  out." 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  manner.     He  meant  murder. 

"  If  I  don't  ? "  faltered  the  Doctor. 

"  I  must  shoot  you.;  and  I  will  by  G —  1  " 

"  You'll  be  no  nearer  it  then." 

"  I  shall  then  take  that  phial  to  the  first  analyst  in  London," 
pointing  with  his  revolver  to  a  phial,  full  of  the  compound.  "  Nearly 
one  minute's  gone." 

There  was  a  frightful  composure  in  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke 
and  the  way  in  which  he  looked  at  the  watch  held  in  his  left  hand. 
Great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  the  Doctor's  forehead.  He  went 
to  a  little  table  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  upon  it,  wrote  down  a  formula 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  held  it  out  without  a  word  to  !  Spaight. 
Spaight  put  back  his  watch  in  his  pocket  to  take  it,  read  it,  held  it  over 
the  lamp  till  it  took  fire,  and  let  it  burn  slowly  in  his  fingers.  While  it 
burned  he  translated  the  symbols  aloud  as  only  a  chemist  or  doctor 
could. 

"  What !  You'd  poison  me  like  a  rat " — and  indeed  the  Doctor's 
prescription  would  have  been  an  effective  ratsbane.  "  I  can  tell  what 
the  secret  is  not  and  what  it  is  too,  when  I  see  it.  Come ;  you've  two 
minutes  " — savagely. 

The  Doctor  hesitated  for  a  moment,  looking  into  Spaight's  face  for 
any  sign  of  a  meaning  less  horrible  than  murder.  There  was  no  such 
sign.  The  man  meant  what  he  said.  Then  the  Doctor  stepped  quickly 
to  a  drawer,  unlocked  it,  drew  out  a  revolver,  faced  round,  and  fired 
three  chambers  almost  together  like  a  volley,  point  blant  at  Spaight. 
Before  he  could  fire  the  fourth  he  was  dead.  The  Doctor  was  flurried 
and  fired  wide,  but  Spaight  was  not  flurried,  and  sent  his  bullet  crash 
through  Shortland's  forehead  into  the  brain.  The  body  fell  back  against 
the  drawers  and  slid  down  thence  to  the  floor,  where  it  lay  in  a  limp 
heap.  Spaight  examined  it  to  make  sure  it  was  quite  dead  and  needed 
no  other  bullet  before  he  put  his  revolver  back  into  his  pocket.  Then 
he  felt  for  and  found  the  Doctor's  purse  (which  was  satisfactorily  full)  and 
appropriated  it ;  but  his  watch,  chain,  and  rings,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  forego.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  locked  drawers,  of 
which  there  were  four,  and  for  which  he  soon  found  the  keys  in  the 
bunch  hanging  from  that  the  Doctor  had  opened.  There  were  plenty  of 
papers  in  them,  but  no  prescription  of  any  kind  and  no  valuables.  He 
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relocked  them,  took  out  the  keys,  lit  a  candle  from  the  lamp,  went  to 
the  door,  kicking  aside  with  his  foot  the  Doctor's  body,  which  was  in 
the  way,  with  no  more  compunction  than  if  it  had  been  a  dead  dog. 
When  we  read  in  a  book  or  paper  of  a  brutal  murder,  we  infer  the 
murderer's  feelings  from  our  own,  and  fancy  him  affected  with  a  creep- 
ing horror  of  the  corpse  of  his  victim ;  whereas  to  have  been  such  a. 
murderer  at  all,  he  must  have  long  got  rid  of  feelings  of  the  kind. 

Spaight  took  up  the  candlestick,  and  stepping  carefully,  he  unlocked 
each  of  the  double  doors  and  proceeded  to  ransack  the  house.  Two  of 
the  rooms  were  locked,  but  he  went  to  an  outhouse  used  as  a  shambles, 
fetched  an  axe,  and  broke  open  both  doors.  In  the  Doctor's  rooms  he 
found  nothing  which  he  dared  to  take ;  but  in  George's  bedroom — for 
George,  when  in  Melbourne,  lived  with  the  Doctor — he  found  many 
things  which  might  be  appropriated  with  more  advantage  and  impunity. 
George,  having  gone  into  the  bush  to  learn  the  farming  part  of  the 
business,  had  left  in  the  Doctor's  care  most  of  his  valuables  ;  among  the 
rest  even  his  grand  watch  with  the  inscription  inside  the  case  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  children.  He  did  not  like  risking  it 
in  the  bush,  and  had  therefore  locked  it  in  his  desk,  where  Spaight, 
who  prized  the  desk  open,  found  it.  This  and  many  other  portable 
treasures  he  pocketed,  and  then  returned  to  the  laboratory  for  the 
phial.  What  he  had  before  abstracted  of  the  elixir  he  had  used  up  in 
attempting  to  analyse  it.  As  he  repassed  the  front  door,  which  he  had 
forgotten  to  shut  after  him,  a  gust  of  wind  blew  out  the  candle,  and 
he  had  to  grope  his  way  to  the  laboratory  in  the  dark.  There  was  a 
passage,  which  midway  turned  sharply  at  right  angles,  leading  out  of 
the  hall  to  the  first  door  of  the  laboratory,  and  along  this  he  groped  his 
way ;  reached  the  door,  felt  over  its  surface  for  the  handle,  but  before  he 
found  it  the  door  was  pushed  slowly  open  from  the  inside.  Spaight 
staggered  back,  his  heart  stood  still ;  and  when  a  cold  and  clammy  hand 
clutched  his  throat  he  could  not  repress  a  cry  of  horror.  Next  moment 
a  strong  smell  of  rum  convinced  him  that  there  was  no  other  spirit  in 
the  case.  But  the  man,  whoever  he  was,  must  have  been  in  the  labora- 
tory and  seen  the  corpse.  Spaight  recovered  his  coolness  quickly,  drew 
out  his  revolver,  and  asked  in  a  fierce  tone,  "  Who  the  h —  are  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,"  said  a  gruff  voice,  "  who  the  h —  are 
you  ]  You're  not  the  Doctor,  are  you  1 " 

Spaight  breathed  more  freely.  The  man  couldn't  have  seen  the 
body.  "  I'm  the  Doctor's  assistant.  Did  you  want  him  1 "  in  a  con- 
ciliatory tone. 

"  Ay — I  must  see  him.  There's  the  devil  to  pay.  All  that  meat 
stank  like  bilge  water  before  it  had  been  a  fortnight  on  board.  We  had 
to  heave  it  over  to  the  sharks  and  put  back.  Where  is  he  ] " 

It  was  the  mate  of  the  George  Roberts,  who  was  sent  by  the  captain 
to  break  the  bad  news  to  the  Doctor.  Finding  the  front  door  open,  he 
had  walked  straight  in  and  groped  his  way  along  the  passage  to  the 
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first  door  of  the  laboratory,  which  opened  into  what  he  thought  must  be 
a  closet  or  cupboard.  He  was  about  retracing  his  steps  when  Spaight 
came  to  the  door  and  felt  the  hand,  cold  and  wet  from  the  rain,  touch 
his  throat  as  it  was  stretched  out  to  grope. 

"  He's  busy,"  said  Spaight.  "  I  shall  tell  him  you're  here.  Come 
along  into  the  kitchen  and  have  a  drop  of  something." 

"  That's  your  sort.  You  must  pilot  me,  mate.  I'd  just  got  aground 
in  a  cupboard  or  summat,  and  had  to  go  astern.  Show  a  light,  can't 
you  ? " 

"  All  right ;  this  way.     I  shall  fetch  a  light  in  a  moment." 

Spaight  led  him  into  the  kitchen  and  left  him  there  for  a  moment 
while  he  went  back  to  light  the  candle  at  the  lamp  in  the  laboratory. 
He  picked  his  steps  very  carefully  this  time,  and  took  the  precaution  in 
leaving  to  lock  the  inner  door  behind  him,  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket.  He  went  then  to  a  little  pantry  off  the  kitchen  and  fetched 
thence  some  bread,  beef,  and  brandy,  which  he  set  before  the  mate. 

"  Let's  hear  about  this  business,  and  I  shall  break  it  myself  to  the 
boss." 

The  mate  told  what  there  was  to  tell,  which  wasn't  much,  in  rather 
strong  language,  muffled  by  bread,  beef,  and  brandy ;  and  Spaight  left 
him  on  the  pretence  of  breaking  the  bad  news  to  the  Doctor.  While 
the  mate  was  telling  his  story,  Spaight  conceived  the  idea  of  making  it 
appear  that  the  Doctor  had  committed  suicide  upon  hearing  of  the  failure 
of  his  venture.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea  he  returned  to  the  laboratory, 
put  back  into  the  Doctor's  pocket  his  purse  with  two  or  three  coins  left 
in  it,  exchanged  revolvers,  as  the  bullet  in  the  Doctor's  brain  was 
larger  than  that  fitted  to  the  toy  implement  the  Doctor  trusted  to ; 
locked  both  doors  on  the  inside,  and  got  out  of  the  window.  Entering 
the  house  through  the  still  open  front  door,  he  rejoined  the  mate. 

"  How  did  he  take  it  ?  "  asked  that  gentleman,  who  had  done  eating, 
but  not  drinking. 

Spaight  shook  his  head.  "  He  couldn't  speak  for  a  bit ;  then  he 
paid  me  a  quarter's  salary,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  said  '  It  would  be 
all  one  in  the  morning.' " 

"  That  has  a  bad  look,"  said  the  mate  with  a  sagacious  nod.  "  I 
say,  I  wouldn't  leave  him  to  himself  to-night,  if  I  were  you ;  I'm  d —  if 
I  would." 

"  But  he's  locked  himself  in." 

"  The  devil  he  has !  It's  time  I  was  off,  as  Cap'en  will  be  expecting 
me," — suddenly  recalled  to  a  sense  of  duty  by  the  fear  of  being  mixed 
up  in  an  untoward  business.  Spaight  made  no  objection,  as  the  mate 
had  drunk  already  more  than  quite  suited  his  purpose.  He  saw  his 
guest  out,  waited  till  he  had  gone  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  then, 
having  discharged  the  fourth  chamber  of  the  Doctor's  revolver,  he  ran 
after  and  overtook  him. 

"  Did  you  hear  it  ?  "  he  asked  breathlessly. 
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"  Ay,  ay — I  thought  so.     It's  a  bad  job." 

"  You'll  come  back  and  help  me  to  break  in  ? " 

The  mate  would  have  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  business  while  ifc 
was  in  posse,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  turn  tail  when  he  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  it.  The  two  hurried  back  and  knocked  and  shouted 
again  and  again  to  the  Doctor  at  the  outer  door  of  the  laboratory. 
Receiving  no  answer,  not  a  groan  even,  the  mate  tried  to  burst  in  the 
door,  bub  the  Doctor's  strong  and  ingenious  lock  resisted  all  his  efforts. 

"  Is  there  an  axe  about1?  " 

Spaight  thought  there  was  one  in  the  outhouse,  whither  they  went 
to  look  for  it,  but  returned,  of  course,  without  it,  as  it  was  in  George's 
room.  He  did  not  wish  the  mate  to  get  in  and  find  that  the  Doctor 
had  been  some  time  dead,  his  blood  congealed,  and  his  body  cold. 
"  There's  another  door  inside  this,"  he  said. 

"  It's  what  I  took  for  a  cupboard,  isn't  it?  Look  here,  messmate, 
there's  no  use  losing  time  breaking  your  teeth  against  one  door  like 
this,  let  alone  two.  Isn't  there  a  window  1 " 

"  Yes,  but  it's  barred  like  a  jail." 

"  Then  we  must  fetch  the  police,  mate,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

Spaight  agreed,  and  the  two  hastened  into  Melbourne  and  returned 
in  two  hours  with  the  police.  There  was  little  doubt  in  any  one's 
mind  that  the  Doctor  had  committed  suicide,  even  before  the  inquest ; 
but  after  the  evidence  of  Spaight — given  with  some  natural  and  credit- 
able emotion,  but  clearly  and  circumstantially  corroborated  in  all  im- 
portant particulars  by  the  mate — the  jury,  after  a  minute's  consultation, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  suicide  while  in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity ; 
and  every  one  felt  that  no  other  verdict  was  possible,  and  no  other 
hypothesis  even  conceivable.  Not  until  after  the  inquest  was  it  found 
by  Spaight  himself,  who  informed  the  police,  that  two  doors  had  been 
broken  open  and  one  room  ransacked  by  some  one  who  took  advantage 
of  the  suicide  to  commit  burglary  with  little  fear  of  interruption  or 
detection. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
"  THE  NIGHTMARE  LIFE  IN  DEATH." 

MR.  SPAIGHT  did  not  carry  the  elixir  straight  away  to  the  first  analyst 
in  London.  He  found  other  fish  to  fry  at  present.  He  appropriated 
among  other  articles  a  pocket-book  of  George's  which  he  found  with  the 
watch  in  the  desk.  He  did  not  examine  it  particularly  at  the  time,  but 
finding  it  put  away  amongst  unquestionable  treasures  he  took  its  value 
for  granted  and  reserved  its  examination  to  a  more  convenient  time  and 
place.  He  was  at  first  disappointed  with  its  contents  when  he  did 
examine  it  thoroughly.  There  were  no  bank-notes  and  no  marketable 
secrets  in  the  papers  it  contained.  Among  these  papers,  however,  he 
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found  a  letter  signed  Archer  Lawley,  which,  on  second  thoughts,  seemed 
of  some  promise.  It  spoke  of  sending,  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  300£.,  the 
balance  of  a  promised  loan.  Mr.  Spaight  was  an  accomplished  and  suc- 
cessful forger,  and  had,  indeed,  distinguished  himself  as  such  even  in 
America,  and  he  did  not  despair  of  intercepting  the  3001.  by  the  aid  of 
this  art. 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  getting  the  letters  addressed  to  Mr. 
Kneeshaw.  Such  letters  had  already  passed  through  his  hands,  as  he 
had  brought  them  from  Melbourne  to  Dr.  Shortland,  to  whose  care  they 
were  addressed,  and  again,  when  they  had  been  readdressed  by  the 
Doctor,  Spaight  had  taken  them  back  to  post.  He  still,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  firm,  called  and  got  their  letters,  and  would  continue  to  get 
them  until  the  one  he  wanted  fell  into  his  hands.  In  this  way  Mr. 
Spaight  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  over  two  letters  from  Mabel,  which 
he  had  the  bad  taste  to  burn,  before  the  one  he  looked  for  from  Lawley 
came  to  hand.  It  contained  explicit  instructions  as  to  the  best  way  of 
getting  the  draft  it  enclosed  cashed,  by  following  which,  and  by  forgery, 
Mr.  Spaight  was  able  to  put  three  hundred  sovereigns  in  his  pocket. 

Having  netted  now  nearly  4:001.,  he  made  his  mind  up  to  get  his 
debts  in  and  start  for  England.  His  debts  were  of  two  kinds — debts  of 
honour,  or  gambling  debts,  and  debts  of  dishonour,  or  hush-money, 
extorted  under  threat  of  bringing  charges,  sometimes  true  and  sometimes 
trumped  up,  against  cautiously-chosen  victims.  Among  these  victims  was 
a  young  man  named  Dewhurst — a  wool-buyer  for  a  great  Melbourne  firm 
— who  was  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  the  junior  partner,  Jabez  Deane,  a 
very  strict  and  even  ascetic  Methodist.  His  engagement  had  steadied  and 
reclaimed  him  from  a  life  that  was  not  very  reputable — was,  indeed,  dis- 
reputable enough  to  bring  him  into  the  company  and  at  last  into  the 
clutches  of  Spaight.  Spaight  got  hold  of  letters  of  his  written  to  a 
wretched  girl — not  nice  letters  by  any  means — and  from  time  to  time 
extorted  money  by  the  threat  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Deane'; 
that  is,  to  ruin  his  prospects  in  life  as  well  as  in  love.  The  lad's  life  had 
not  been  over-respectable,  but  even  Mr.  Deane  would  have  pardoned 
him  if  he  could  have  known  the  horrible  tortures  to  which  Spaight  put 
him  in  slowly  sucking  his  blood.  Spaight,  having  resolved  to  make  off 
to  England,  sought  up  all  his  tributaries  to  put  the  screw  on  tight  and 
once  for  all,  and  called  last  on  Dewhurst.  The  wretched  youth  was 
dressing  for  a  dinner-party  at  Mr.  Deane's  when  his  landlady  knocked 
to  say  Mr.  Spaight  was  below.  Dewhurst  dashed  the  brush  he  was 
using  against  the  looking-glass,  and  shivered  it,  and  having  exhausted 
his  manliness  in  this  hysterical  outburst,  he  sat  down  and  all  but  cried. 
However,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  He  must  see  this  devil.  He  put 
on  his  coat  and  waistcoat  and  came  down  in  sullen  despair. 
"  You  said  you  wouldn't  come  again  for  three  months." 
"  No  more  I  would,"  said  Spaight  cheerfully,  "  if  I  wasn't  going  away. 
I'm  off  for  England,  and  I  came  to  give  you  up  those  letters,  my  boy." 
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Dewhurst  expressed  his  incredulity  by  something  between  a  grunt 
and  a  groan. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Spaight,  in  answer  to  this  well-understood  dis- 
trust, pulling  out  and  handing  Dewhurst  a  receipt  for  a  first-class  passage 
by  the  Australasia. 

"  How  much  1 "  asked  Dewhurst,  with  a  gleam  of  hope. 

"Let  us  say  Wl.  a  letter.  There  are  thirteen  in  all;  that  is  130£. 
It's  cheap,"  he  went  on  to  say,  in  answer  to  Dewhurst's  sinking  his  head 
upon  his  arms  in  hopeless  misery  at  the  mention  of  the  sum.  "  This 
letter  alone  is  worth  5QL,"  picking  out  from  the  packet  and  proceeding 
to  read  the  most  disgusting  of  the  batch  in  a  disgusting  tone. 

Dewhurst  started  as  if  stabbed,  and  snatched  at  the  letter,  which 
Spaight  held  out  of  reach,  coolly  read  to  the  end,  and  then  put  back  into 
the  packet  and  into  his  pocket. 

"Well,  what  do  you  say  to  Wl.  a  letter?  " 

"  I  haven't  WL  in  the  world,  I  tell  you." 

"  You  can  get  it  where  you  got  the  last."  Dewhurst  had  to  em- 
bezzle his  employers'  money  to  pay  Spaight's  last  call. 

*'  I  can't  and  I  won't." 

"  Then  I  go  straight  to  old  Deane's." 

"  You  may  go  straight  to  h ." 

"Very  good,"  said  Spaight  coolly,  rising  and  going  towards  the  door. 
"  I  shall  not  get  as  much  from  old  Deane,  but  I  shall  get  something  out 
of  him,  you  may  depend." 

Dewhurst's  hysterical  strength  of  mind  was  spent  in  this  effort,  and 
before  Spaight  reached  the  door  he  was  recalled,  as  he  expected. 

"  Say  50Z." 

"  No,  I  said  what  I  meant,  130Z." 

Dewhurst  relieved  his  mind  by  an  imprecation. 

"  How  long  will  you  give  me  ? " 

"  I  can  only  give  you  a  week,  as  I  sail  on  Wednesday  next." 

"  Call  in  a  week,  then,"  he  groaned. 

Anyhow,  there  was  a  week's  reprieve,  which  was  something.  Spaight 
having  taken  himself  off,  Dewhurst  sat  down,  and  wrote  an  apology  for 
being  unable  to  keep  his  engagement  at  Mr.  Deane's,  and,  having  sent  it 
by  the  servant,  set  out  to  seek  his  friend  and  confidant,  Hodson.  Hodson 
had  gone  to  a  resort  which  was  very  popular  with  young  gentlemen  of 
his  class  and  spirit,  called  the  "  Digger's  Dairy,"  which  seemed  to  com- 
bine the  attractions  of  a  hell,  a  dram-shop,  and  a  music-hall,  and  here 
Dewhurst  followed  and  found  him. 

"  He's  been  to  you,  too  ? "  was  Hodson's  first  greeting. 

"  How  did  you  know  1 " 

"  He's  been  putting  the  screw  on  all  round.  You  should  hear  Larry 
swear  at  him." 

Larry  was  not  an  Irishman,  but  a  Mexican  half-caste,  whose  skill 
with  the  lasso — called  in  Mexico  "  lariat " — had  earned  him  the  name. 
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Larry  owed  Spaighta  debt  of  honour,  and  so  did  three  of  those  of  whom 
Hodson  spoke,  but  himself  and  two  others  were  in  Dewhurst's  plight, 
and  were  tributaries  of  hush-money. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  we'll  hold  a  council  of  war,  by  Jove,"  ex- 
claimed Hodson,  and  without  waiting  for  the  assent  of  his  feeble  and 
irresolute  friend,  he  went  across  to  Larry  and  asked  him  to  come  straight 
to  his  lodgings.  Larry  was  the  only  one  who  owed  Spaight  other  than 
hush-money  debts  whom  Hodson  summoned  to  the  council,  but  Larry's 
invitation  thereto  was  due  to  his  undisguised  and  desperate  hatred  of 
Spaight.  The  other  four  present  at  the  council  had  suffered  such  in- 
fernal tortures  from  that  vampire  that  they  would  have  knocked  him  on 
the  head  with  no  more  remorse  than  if  he  had  been  a  weasel — if  they 
could  have  done  it  with  impunity.  However,  at  the  council  no  one  had 
a  chance  even  of  being  heard  but  Larry,  who,  though  he  owed  the 
common  enemy  only  five  pounds,  and  that  won  fairly  from  him  at  bil- 
liards, was  the  most  violent  and  vindictive  of  them  all.  The  fact  was 
that  Spaight  had  lodged  for  a  short  time  in  his  house,  and  Larry  sus- 
pected him  of  an  intrigue  with  his  wife.  Larry  proposed  to  lay  a  trap 
for  Spaight  and  bait  it  with  Dewhurst,  who  didn't  at  all  like  the  role 
assigned  to  him.  "What  if  the  tiger  should  bury  bis  fangs  in  the  bait  in 
the  very  act  of  being  trapped  ?  This  objection  was  overruled  by  the 
rest,  who  naturally  couldn't  see  the  point  of  it. 

"  There's  no  one  else  big  enough  for  bait.  A  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  !  He'll  leap  at  it !  "  said  Hodson,  his  own  familiar  friend. 

"  Pshaw  ! "  broke  in  the  impetuous  and  imperious  Larry,  "  there's 
nothing  to  frighten  a  chicken.  You  tell  Spaight  you're  going  up  country 
with  200£  of  your  employers'  in  your  pocket — going  to  buy  wool — and 
arrange  with  him  to  rob  you  at  a,  certain  point.  Before  he  comes  to  that 
point  we  shall  settle  with  him,  and  you  can  skulk  home  if  you  like." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  settle  with  him  ?  "  asked  Boothroyd. 

"  I  shall  bring  him  down  with  the  lariat,  and  when  he's  down  and 
his  arms  pinioned,  maybe  you'll  have  the  pluck  to  bear  a  hand,"  sneered 
Larry. 

Hereupon,  every  one,  even  Dewhurst,  disclaimed  being  in  the  least 
afraid;  Hodson  and  Bennet  with  perfect  truth,  but  Boothroyd  and 
Dewhurst  not  so  sincerely.  As  for  Larry,  he  was  as  truculent,  if  not 
as  subtle,  a  scoundrel  as  Spaight  himself,  and  knew  as  little  what  fear 
meant.  Then  the  details  were  gone  into.  Dewhurst  was  to  arrange  with 
Spaight  to  meet  and  be  robbed  by  him  at  a  lonely  spot  called  "  The  Ovens," 
twenty  miles  out  or  town,  on  the  following  Monday  evening  at  sunset, 
and  as  Spaight  reached  the  rendezvous  he  was  to  be  lassoed,  bound,  and 
lynched.  Dewhurst,  who  had  as  little  brain  as  nerve,  was  coached  by 
Hodson  to  put  Spaight  off  his  guard  by  bargaining  particularly  to  have 
half  the  letters  in  hand  and  the  other  half  at  the  rendezvous,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  for  himself  701.,  or  at  least  501.,  out  of  the  2001. 

Spaight  fell  into  the  trap  without  the  least  suspicion,  gave  up  half 
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the  letters,  and  promised  to  give  back  501.  out  of  the  2001. ;  a  promise 
he  had  not  the  least  intention  of  keeping.  Larry  chose  for  the  ambush 
some  scrub  near  the  rendezvous  where  the  road  was  in  such  a  state  that 
Spaight  would  be  forced  to  walk  his  horse,  and  the  doomed  man  had  no 
sooner  passed  this  spot  at  a  walk,  whistling  cheerfully,  than  he  was 
lassoed  and  jerked  off  his  horse  by  the  unerring  aim,  strong  arm,  and 
iron  nerve  of  the  Mexican.  In  a  moment,  Larry,  Hodson,  and  Bennet 
were  upon  him  (Dewhurst  and  Boothroyd  being  extremely  anxious  to 
secure  his  horse,  which  they  let  loose  next  moment),  Hodson  and  Benret 
holding  him  while  Larry  secured  and  strengthened  the  pinioning  of  his 
arms.  Spaight  struggled  desperately  to  get  one  hand  into  the  pocket 
where  the  Doctor's  revolver  was,  and  failing,  and  finding  himself  wholly 
helpless,  he  kept  sullen  silence.  He  would  not  have  begged  for  mercy 
even  if  he  had  the  least  chance  of  it ;  but  he  had  not  the  least  chance  of 
it,  and  he  knew  it. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  Larry,  when  he  had  bound  and  swathed  him  like 
a  mummy,  "  what  is  it  to  be  1 " 

"  Hanging,"  said  Hodson. 

Larry  looked  round,  not  for  a  tree,  but  for  a  rope.  "  "Won't  do,"  he 
said  regretfully ;  "  I  can't  cut  my  lariat." 

"  Well,  then,  shooting." 

"Who's  to  do  it  ?"  asked  Bennet. 

"  Let's  cast  lots,"  suggested  Hodson. 

"  No,"  decided  the  masterful  Mexican,  "  we  must  all  be  in  it.  No 
skulking,  and  no  peaching.  All  shoot  together." 

"  But  I've  no  pistol,"  objected  Dewhurst. 

Larry  looked  at  him  with  withering  scorn,  stooped  and  pulled  from 
the  pocket  Spaight  tried  to  reach  the  Doctor's  revolver,  and  flung  it  to 
Dewhurst. 

"  I  say,"  he  said,  with  sudden  suspicion  of  his  two  craven  allies,  "  pass 
round  the  pops.  Let's  see  if  all  are  full  loaded.  We  shall  have  a  look 
at  them  again  afterwards." 

Accordingly  the  revolvers  were  passed  round,  and  every  chamber  of 
each  was  found  to  be  charged. 

"  All  right.  Now,  boys,  bear  a  hand."  So  saying,  Larry  took  hold 
of  the  long  loose  end  of  the  lasso,  and  the  others  fell  in  behind  him,  each 
harnessing  himself  to  the  strong  silk  rope,  and  by  it  they  dragged  the 
body  of  the  wretched  man  as  if  it  had  been  a  log  of  wood,  tearing  it 
through  the  scrub,  and  bumping  it  over  the  stones  and  hillocks  at  the 
high  speed  set  by  Larry,  until  they  pulled  up  at  last  at  a  tree  a  fair  dis- 
tance from  the  track.  Here  they  lifted  up  the  body,  and  Larry  lashed 
it  securely  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

"  Ten  paces  !  "  he  said,  striding  it. 

"  Hold  on ! "  said  Hodson,  pulling  out  his  handkerchief,  and  proceed- 
ing to  blindfold  the  doomed  man  in  due  form.  To  this  operation,  how- 
ever, Spaight  made  the  silent  objection  of  biting  Hodson's  fourth  finger 
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to  the  bone,  and  spitting  back  the  blood  into  his  face.  Hodson  used  his 
handkerchief  to  wipe  his  face  and  to  bind  up  his  finger,  and  then  retired 
ten  paces  with  the  rest. 

"  Keady  1 "  asked  Larry.  "  Stop  ! "  he  shouted.  "  Fire  above  the 
elbow.  Don't  cut  the  lariat." 

"  Stop  ! "  echoed  Spaight,  in  a  clear,  commanding  voice.  "  I'll  give 
the  words  myself,  bl ye !  Ready  !  Present !  Fire  ! " 

Blood  flowed  almost  with  the  word  from  his  lips,  as  the  Mexican's 
bullet  pierced  between  the  eyes.  His  head  fell  upon  his  chest,  and  his 
body  hung  limp  from  the  fastenings. 

"  Died  game,  anyhow  ! "  said  Larry,  with  extorted  admiration,  as  he 
strode  towards  the  tree.  "  By  G — ,  you've  cut  it ;  I  knew  you  would," 
he  added  fiercely,  for  one  of  the  three  balls  which  pierced  the  body  cut  clean 
through  the  lasso.  He  examined  the  corpse  critically,  and  finding  only 
three  wounds  he  turned  and  snatched  Dewhurst's  revolver  and  then 
Boothroyd's.  Both  had  been  discharged,  so  he  tossed  them  back  con- 
temptuously. He  then  proceeded  to  unknot  and  unwind  the  lasso,  with 
many  muttered  curses  at  the  lack  of  skill  or  nerve  of  the  marksman  who 
severed  it,  but  was  restored  to  good  temper  on  finding  over  3001.  on  the 
body,  and  became  quite  genial  when  both  Hodson  and  Dewhurst  declined 
to  take  their  share.  Dewhurst  was  satisfied  with  his  letters,  and  Hodson 
with  his  revenge.  Even  Larry  wouldn't  meddle  with  the  murdered 
man's  watch,  pocket-book,  or  papers ;  they  might  be  criminating.  As 
for  his  horse,  it  started  off  at  full  gallop  at  the  sound  of  the  volley.  The 
confederates  then  dispersed  and  disappeared,  only  Dewhurst  and  Booth- 
royd  keeping  together. 

They  disappeared  just  in  time.  A  minute  after  they  were  lost  to 
sight  in  the  scrub,  four  men  reached  the  spot.  They  were  on  their  way 
up  country  from  Melbourne,  and  hearing  the  volley  and  seeing  Spaight's 
horse  gallop  wildly  towards  them,  they  stopped  and  caught  it;  then 
dismounted,  tied  all  five  horses  to  trees,  and  pushed  through  the  scrub 
towards  the  spot  whence  the  firing  seemed  to  come.  After  some  search 
they  came  upon  Spaight's  body,  still  warm  and  bleeding,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree.  His  pockets  were  turned  out,  but  his  pocket-book  and 
papers  lay  on  the  grass,  while  his  watch  was  yet  in  his  pocket.  They 
concluded  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  robbers,  who  dragged  the 
corpse,  which  bore  eveiy  mark  of  having  been  dragged  to  this  spot,  and 
were  interrupted  in  rifling  the  body  by  their  approach.  This  would 
account  for  his  purse  being  taken  while  his  watch  was  left.  It  was  no 
use  whatever  attempting  to  pursue  the  robbers  in  the  scrub,  and  in  the 
gathering  darkness,  even  if  they  had  much  heart  for  that  adventure, 
which  they  hadn't.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  take  the  body  with 
them  to  a  little  settlement  five  miles  ahead,  called  Mapping.  They 
would  so  save  the  murdered  man's  watch  and  papers,  which  the  robbers 
were  sure  to  return  for  when  they  found  the  coast  clear.  They  carried 
the  body  between  them  with  some  difficulty  to  the  track  and  slung  it 
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across  the  horse,  which  each  took  it  in  turn  to  walk  beside,  to  stay  the 
corpse  from  slipping  off.  At  Mapping  the  body  was  identified  by  the 
letters  and  papers  in  the  pocket-book  and  by  the  inscription  within  the 
watch-case  as  that  of  the  Rev.  George  Kneeshaw,  late  a  curate  of  the  parish 
church  of  Wefton,  Yorkshire,  England,  who  had,  as  the  letters  showed, 
given  up  the  Church  and  left  England  to  seek  his  fortune  as  a  farmer  in 
Australia.  The  murder  made  a  sensation  in  Melbourne,  and  the  Argus 
therefore  devoted  to  it,  and  what  it  could  learn  of  Mr.  Kneeshaw,  a  whole 
column  one  day  and  two  or  three  paragraphs  on  subsequent  days,  and 
the  news  was  copied  at  some  length  from  the  Argus  into  the  Times  and 
other  English  papers.  In  this  way  Larry  and  his  confederates  escaped 
even  a  suspicion  of  the  murder,  which  they  would  certainly  not  have 
done  if  the  body  had  been  identified  as  Spaight's.  Spaight,  indeed, 
had  disappeared,  but  as  those  who  knew  anything  of  him  knew  that  he 
had  taken  his  passage  by  the  Australasia,  his  disappearance  was  not  un- 
locked for  and  certainly  not  unwelcome.  In  this  way  also  it  came  about 
that  Archer  Lawley  read  in  the  Times  a  most  circumstantial  account  of 
the  robbery  and  murder  of  his  friend,  Rev.  George  Kneeshaw,  late  a 
curate  of  the  parish  church,  "Wefton.  And  in  this  way  also  it  came  about 
that  the  Rev.  George  Kneeshaw  himself  read  in  the  same  number  of 
the  Times  the  startling  news  of  his  own  murder,  of  which  he  had  not 
heard,  and  had  no  chance  of  hearing  till  more  than  three  months  after  it 
was  said  to  have  occurred.  But  how  did  it  come  about  that  George  was 
so  far  and  so  long  out  of  earshot  even  of  the  far-off  hum  of  civilisation  1 
Mr.  Spaight,  who  calculated  his  days  and  plans  to  a  nicety,  had  reckoned 
upon  only  three  months'  absence  from  Melbourne  of  Mr.  Kneeshaw.  It 
was  the  length  of  absence  agreed  upon  in  Spaight's  hearing  between  him 
and  the  Doctor  ;  and  Spaight,  when  he  booked  himself  to  sail  in  the  Aus- 
tralasia, felt  he  was  running  things  rather  fine,  as  Mr.  Kneeshaw  was  due 
in  that  week.  George,  however,  did  not  turn  up  in  Melbourne  till  some 
days  after  the  Australasia  had  returned  to  it  again  from  Liverpool.  The 
truth  was,  George  had  written  to  the  Doctor  a  letter  which  reached  Mel- 
bourne the  day  after  Spaight's  death,  in  which  he  announced  an  irresist- 
ible speculation  that  would  take  him  200  miles  further  into  the  bush, 
and  keep  him  at  least  six  weeks  longer  from  Melbourne.  It  kept  him  a 
little  more  than  three  months  longer,  The  speculation  was  really  promis- 
ing, and  would  have  turned  out  as  it  promised  if  George  had  not  broken 
down  from  overwork  and  exposure,  and  hovered  between  life  and  death 
for  the  better  part  of  two  months.  During  his  illness  his  men  robbed 
him,  some  negatively  by  idling  and  drinking,  others  positively  by  de- 
camping with  the  best  part  of  his  stock ;  and  on  his  slow  recovery  George 
found  himself  little  better  than  a  beggar.  He  made  his  way  back  as  he 
could  to  Melbourne,  broken  in  body  and  spirit.  What  account  of  his 
stewardship  could  he  give  the  kind-hearted  Doctor  1  He  had  but  a  few 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  the  300£  which  would  be  waiting  for  him  in 
a  letter  from  Lawley  was  a  poor  equivalent  for  the  capital  he  had  lost. 
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With  these  bitter  thoughts  in  his  heart  he  climbed  the  little  hill  to  the 
lonely  house  above  the  railway  embankment.  He  was  walking  straight 
into  it,  and  had  got  half-way  along  the  passage  to  the  laboratory,  when  a 
surprised  voice  shouted,  "  Halloa ! " 

It  was  the  owner  who  had  let  it  to  the  Doctor,  but  had  returned  to 
live  in  it  himself. 

"  Where's  the  Doctor  ?  "  asked  George. 
"Who?" 
"Dr.  Shortland." 

The  owner  looked  curiously  at  George.  "  Just  come  from  England, 
eh?" 

"  No,  I've  been  up  country.  Can  you  tell  me  where  Dr.  Shortland's 
gone  to  ? "  as  a  second  look  round  convinced  him  that  the  Doctor  must 
have  moved. 

"  You  must  ask  his  parson,"  replied  the  owner,  who  was  a  coai-se  and 
facetious  person,  but  not  hard-hearted  by  any  means.  "  He  blew  his 
brains  out  in  that  there  identical  room,"  pointing  to  the  door  at  the  end 
of  the  passage,  at  whose  elbow  George  was  pulled  short  up.  "  That 
pickling  business  failed,  and  the  shock  was  too  many  for  him." 

George  had  not  long  got  back  or  got  back  very  far  from  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  and  was  still  weak  as  water.  He  staggered  and  had  to  lean 
against  the  wall. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.     Here,  James,  bear  a  hand." 
James  was  his  son,  a  lad  of  eighteen.     Between  them  they  helped 
George  into  the  nearest  room,  and  set  him  in  a  chair,  and  gave  him  some 
brandy. 

"  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  repeated  his  host,  very  much  con- 
cerned ;  "  I  didn't  know  you  were  a  relative  of  his.  You're  a  bit  better, 
I  hope." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  replied  George ;  "  I'm  all  right  now." 
"  It  was  an  unlucky  firm  altogether,  sir,"  continued  his  host,  thinking 
it  better  to  turn  George's  thoughts  from  the  Doctor's  death.  "  The  other 
partner,  Kneeshaw,  was  robbed  and  murdered  a  month  after  the  poor 
Doctor  died.  It  was  a  queer  affair.  I  see  it's  got  into  the  Times, 
pointing  to  a  copy  of  that  journal  which  had  just  arrived  by  the  returned 
Australasia,  and  lay  on  the  table. 

George  stared  at  him  with  such  a  look  as  a  man  might  have  who, 
dying  in  his  sleep,  wakes  in  another  world.  His  host,  thinking  he  was 
going  into  a  fit,  plied  him  again  with  brandy  very  seasonably  and  effec- 
tively. George  would  not  trust  himself  to  look  then  and  there  at  the 
Times,  but  rose,  resisting  his  kind  host's  hospitable  effort  to  detain  him, 
took  leave  with  many  thanks,  walked  as  in  a  dream  into  Melbourne, 
bought  a  copy  of  the  Times,  took  it  with  him  to  a  lonely  place,  and  read 
and  re-read  of  his  murder  till  he  had  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  realise 
then  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXY. 
A  CLUE. 


EORGE  was  too  weak  for 
continued  or  coherent 
thought.  His  mind  reeled 
to  and  fro  and  staggered 
like  a  drunken  man  from 
point  to  point  of  the 
strange  stories  he  had  just 
heard  and  read,  but  could 
not  grasp  any  one  parti- 
cular of  them  firmly  or 
for  long.  These  particu- 
lars seemed  to  come  and 
go  in  his  mind  at  their 
own  will  and  not  at  his, 
and  eluded  and  escaped 
his  efforts  to  stay  and 
question  them.  They 
were  mysterious 


Fallings  from  him,  Tanishings, 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  in  a  world  not  realised. 

He  rose  at  last  from  the  stone  on  which  he  sat  by  the  roadside,  put  the 
Times  in  his  pocket,  and  crept  back  to  Melbourne.     He  put  up  in  the 
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first  inn  he  came  to,  went  straight  to  bed,  and  fell,  after  a  little,  into  a 
long  and  sound  sleep.  He  woke  late  next  morning,  still  weak,  but  able 
to  think  things  clearly  over.  Indeed  his  thoughts  seemed  to  have  got 
themselves  into  order  while  he  slept,  for  he  had  a  clear  idea  when  he 
woke  that  Dr.  Shortland  had  been  robbed  and  murdered,  and  that  the 
robber  and  murderer,  having  his  (George's)  watch  and  papers  upon  him 
(for  by  these,  said  the  Times'  report,  the  body  had  been  identified), 
had  himself  been  robbed  and  murdered  soon  after. 

This  theory,  however,  he  had  to  give  up  in  great  part  on  inquiry  at 
the  police  office ;  for  the  evidence  of  the  police  went  to  show  that  the 
Doctor  had  beyond  doubt  committed  suicide,  and  that  the  robbery  of  his 
and  his  partner's  property  had  taken  place  a  day  or  two  later.  From 
the  police  office  George  went  to  the  post  office,  but  found  no  letters  for 
him — not  one.  From  the  post  office  he  went  to  the  bank,  and  learned 
that  Lawley's  draft  had  been  cashed  more  than  three  months  since. 
When  he  left  the  bank  he  took  out  his  purse  and  counted  the  silver — 
there  was  no  gold — 17s. !  It  was  all  he  had  in  the  world.  He  went 
back  to  the  inn,  paid  his  bill,  and  sought  lodgings  in  the  meanest  part  of 
the  town.  At  last,  when  utterly  worn  out,  he  found  a  room  frowsy 
enough  to  be  probably  the  cheapest  he  could  get  He  had  to  pay  for  a 
week  in  advance,  and  this  payment  left  him  with  Is,  6d.  He  had  eaten 
nothing  since  morning,  and  little  then,  and  feeling  now  even  weaker 
than  he  had  felt  yesterday,  he  flung  himself  on  the  foul  bed  in  the  frowsy 
attic.  Here  he  lay  long,  not  asleep,  but  just  as  he  was  yesterday  at  the 
same  hour,  dreaming  awake,  that  is,  having  no  control  whatever  over 
his  thoughts,  which,  as  in  a  dream,  came  and  went  and  did  as  they  pleased, 
like  schoolboys  escaped  from  their  set  tasks  in  their  master's  absence. 

At  last  the  landlady  became  uneasy  about  him.  She  used  not  to  feel 
much  interest  in  her  lodgers,  but  since  on  that  very  bed  where  George 
had  flung  himself  one  lodger  had  committed  suicide,  and  another  had 
died  of  what  the  doctor  called  disease  of  the  heart  accelerated  by  want  of 
food,  she  had  grown  morose  and  suspicious.  Indeed,  she  hesitated  at 
first  about  taking  George  in,  as  she  thought  he  had  the  look  of  a  third 
inquest  in  his  face.  However,  as  the  room  had  been  six  weeks  to  let, 
she  risked  it  and  reconciled  her  weakness  to  her  conscience  by  an  ad- 
dition of  two  shillings  to  the  rent.  She  was  beginning  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  having  accepted  George  even  at  this  heavy  insurance  premium 
after  he  had  been  seven  hours  in  the  house  and  had  never  stirred  from 
or  in  his  room.  At  last  her  womanly  anxiety  drove  her  up  the  steep 
stairs  to  the  attic. 

"  Come  in,"  answered  George  to  her  knock. 

"  Thought  you'd  want  sommot  to  eat,"  said  Mrs.  Sproule,  relieved  to 
see  that  the  dark  stain  of  blood  on  the  mattress,  which  the  scanty  bed- 
clothes did  not  hide,  was  not  freshened ;  "  tea  or  stimmot." 

"  Thank  you,  I  should  like  tea." 

"Bread  to  it?" 
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"  Yes,  thank  you." 

"Butter?" 

"  Yes,  thank  you." 

"  Sugar  and  milk,"  added  Mrs.  Sproule,  ticking  each  item  off  upon 
her  fingers  as  she  mentioned  it — "  Ninepence  " — shutting  her  lips  like  a 
steel  trap  upon  the  price  as  something  that  was  likely  to  try  to  escape 
her  if  she  wasn't  firm. 

George  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  produced  half  of  all  he  had  in  the 
world,  but  hesitated  to  hand  it  to  her.  "  I  don't  think  I  shall  want 
butter,  milk,  or  sugar ;  only  tea  and  bread." 

"  Sixpence,"  if  possible  more  snappishly. 

George  handed  her  the  money,  and  in  due  time  got  very  good  bread, 
and  plenty  of  it ;  but  tea  that  seemed  brewed  from  Irish  thatch — smoked 
straw.  After  tea  he  lay  down  again  on  the  bed  in  his  clothes — he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  undress  and  lie  between  those  horrible  sheets — and 
at  last  he  got  to  sleep,  and  slept  at  intervals  till  morning. 

In  the  morning  he  breakfasted  off  the  remainder  of  the  bread,  and 
was  clear-headed  enough  to  realise  his  position.  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
He  longed  to  write  to  Mabel,  or  at  least  to  Lawley,  and  let  her  know 
through  him  that  he  was  alive.  But  would  he  be  alive  when  the  letter 
reached  England  ?  or,  if  alive,  in  what  position  1  In  a  position  to  keep  such 
a  girl  to  her  engagement  1  It  would  be  dastardly  selfishness.  No;  better 
she  should  think  him  dead  and  herself  free.  She  would  forget  him.  Had 
she  not  forgotten  him  already  ?  Not  a  line  from  her  for  six  long  months. 
But  his  other  letters — his  letter  from  Lawley — had  been  intercepted — why 
not  hers  1  Yes,  she  must  have  written  ;  but  her  very  disinterestedness 
and  constancy  pleaded  with  him  for  her  that  he  should  not  bind  her  to 
his  broken  lot.  And  then  George  came  back  to  the  despondent  thought 
with  which  he  had  started,  that  the  report  he  longed  to  contradict  might 
possibly — probably — be  true  before  the  contradiction  reached  Lawley. 
You  see  he  was  ill,  exhausted  and  shaken  by  the  shock  of  one  piece  of  bad 
news  upon  another,  and  saw  everything  in  the  blackest  colours.  Having 
decided,  after  a  struggle,  against  spending  his  last  shilling  in  a  letter  to 
Lawley,  he  forced  his  mind  to  turn  altogether  from  an  idea  about  which 
it  longed  to  linger,  and  set  himself  to  face  the  present.  He  must  do 
something  or  starve.  But  what  could  he  do  or  get  to  do  1  It  was  a 
hopeless  outlook.  He  would  have  more  chance  of  keeping  alive  in  a 
desert  island  in  a  deserted  sea  than  in  this  teeming  city  of  Englishmen, 
and  he  would  have  been  less  lonely.  'EpTjpia  yuEyuX?/  '<mr  >/  ^yaXrj 
TroXtc-  It  is  strange  how  the  mind  escapes  some  present  pressing  misery 
by  wandering  off  at  the  first  turn  it  comes  to.  This  Greek  line  coming 
into  his  head  transported  him  to  Bolton  Abbey  and  the  Strid,  and  a  con- 
versation he  had  held  there  with  Lawley,  in  which  his  friend  had  quoted 
it.  The  whole  scene,  set  in  exquisite  scenery,  was  before  him  as  in  a 
vivid  dream,  himself  sitting  flinging  stones  into  the  rushing  water, 
Lawley  lying  on  his  back  with  his  hands  clasped  beneath  his  head,  and 
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eyes  half  closed  against  the  sunlight,  arguing  for  the  civilising  influence 
of  the  country,  as  against  the  so-called  civilisation  of  towns.  Lawley 
had  quoted  Wordsworth's  exquisite  lines,  beginning — 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

(the  very  lines,  irrelevant  as  they  were  to  his  misery,  haunted  George's 
mind  throughout  this  sickening  day),  and  wound  up  by  saying  that  "  men, 
like  wolves,  were  most  savage  when  in  packs." 

With  these  ominous  words  in  his  mind,  almost  in  his  ears,  George 
started  up  from  the  truckle-bed  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  went 
down  the  steep  stairs,  and  out  into  the  street.  He  bought  a  cheap  local 
paper,  and  looked  eagerly  at  the  vacant  situations  in  the  advertisement 
columns.  There  were  only  three  clerkships  advertised  as  vacant,  while 
there  was  half  a  column  of  advertisements  from  clerks  seeking  situations. 
It  was  not  promising,  and  he  was  prepared  for  the  reception  his  applica- 
tion met  in  each  case.  At  the  first  two  offices  where  he  applied,  the  master 
or  manager,  after  a  look  at  his  gaunt  and  ghastly  face,  said  coolly  that 
the  vacancy  was  filled  up.  At  the  third  he  was  asked  for  references  or 
credentials,  and  having,  of  course,  none  to  give,  was  bowed  politely  out 
of  the  office. 

It  was  now  well  on  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  three  places  were 
nearly  as  far  apart  as  they  could  be,  and  as  George  was  too  weak  to 
walk  fast.  He  felt  too  weak  to  walk  much  further.  He  sat  on  a  door- 
step and  pulled  out  the  local  newspaper  to  look  again  at  the  advertise- 
ments, but  the  lines  and  letters  ran  into  each  other,  and  he  could  read 
nothing  beyond  the  name  of  the  paper.  He  must  have  something  to 
eat.  He  put  his  band  in  his  pocket  to"  count  again  the  few  pence  he 
had  left,  and  pulled  out  with  them  the  gold  pencil-case  the  children  had 
given  him,  with  his  name  neatly  engraved  upon  it.  Then  the  pawn-office 
occurred  to  him  for  the  first  time  as  a  resource.  He  might  pawn  his 
watch — the  old  one — the  pencil-case,  and  his  portmanteau  and  its  con- 
tents, which  would  probably  be  at  the  station  to-day,  or  at  latest  to- 
morrow ;  for  as  he  rode  on  horseback  to  the  nearest  station  from  the 
bush,  he  could  not  take  it  with  him,  but  left  it  in  safe  hands  to  be 
forwarded  by  the  first  wagon.  In  this  way  he  might  stave  starvation 
off  a  lit  tie  longer,  and  need  hesitate  less  about  spending  the  few  pence 
he  held  in  his  hand  upon  some  kind  of  dinner. 

There  were  other  eyes  fixed  greedily  on  these  few  pence  at  the  same 
moment — eyes  that  looked  large  in  the  white,  worn  face  of  a  young 
woman  in  a  worse  plight  than  George's.  She  was  the  widow  of  a 
drowned  merchant  captain,  left  with  two  children — destitute  and  as 
helpless  as  the  children  in  her  charge.  If  she  could  have  parted  with 
her  children,  or  if  she  had  been  less  of  a.child^herself,  she  certainly  need 
not  have  starved  for  lack  of  honest  work  in  such  a  town  as  Melbourne. 
But  she  was  starving,  and,  worse  still,  her  children  also.  She  stopped 
and  fixed  her  eyes  greedily  on  the  few  pence  in  George's  hand  until 
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George  looked  up,  when  she  hurried  on  "  like  a  guilty  thing  sur- 
prised." 

Relief  of  suffering  had  grown  into  an  instinct  with  George,  and  the 
suffering  expressed  in  the  girl's  face  was  irresistible  in  its  appeal  to  him 
— a  kind  of  mute,  meek  misery  like  that  of  a  timid,  hunted,  and  helpless 
animal.  George's  weakness  and  its  cause  made  him  only  the  more  im- 
pressionable in  this  case. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  hesitatingly.  The  woman  stopped. 
"  I  can  spare  this,  if  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  you,"  offering  half 
what  remained  to  him.  The  woman  looked  into  the  gaunt  face  uplifted 
to  hers,  and  read  her  own  story  only  too  plainly  in  it. 

"  You  are  starving  yourself,  sir,"  pitifully. 

"  I've  been  ill,"  he  said  evasively.  She  shook  her  head,  not  trusting 
herself  to  speak. 

"  I  can't  be  starving  with  this,"  said  George,  pulling  out  his  watch, 
his  face  lit  up  for  a  moment  with  one  of  his  old  kindly  smiles.  He  rose 
as  he  spoke,  and  forced  the  few  pence  into  her  hand. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  she  said  with  a  great  sob.  "  I  have  two  children ; 
they've  not  had  a  morsel  of  food  since  yesterday.  God  forgive  me,  I 
can't  help  it." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  George  cheerily,  "  I'm  all  right.  I  only  wish  it 
was  more,"  trying  at  the  same  time  to  force  the  rest  of  the  money  upon 
her.  But  she  was  firm.  She  shook  her  head  more  decisively  than 
before,  and  thanking  him  only  with  her  tears — for  she  couldn't  speak — 
she  hurried  away. 

While  George  was  feeling  the  shame  of  having  been  disproportion- 
ately thanked  for  so  little,  a  sudden  thought  struck  him  as  an  open 
carriage  with  a  gentleman  in  it,  intent  on  a  book,  was  passing.  He 
stopped  the  driver,  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and,  taking  his  hat 
off,  apologised  for  the  liberty  he  was  venturing  upon.  "  That  poor 
woman,"  he  said,  nodding  towards  the  figure  in  black,  now  some  way 
ahead,  "  is  starving,  and  she  has  two  little  children  depending  on  her. 
I  think,  sir,  if  you  will  kindly  inquire  into  the  case,  you  will  forgive  me 
for  calling  your  attention  to  it." 

The  little  man  looked  up  from  his  book  and  listened  with  some  sur- 
prise. He  was  a  celebrated  doctor,  and  saw  at  a  glance  that  George 
himself  was  in  as  sore  a  plight  as  the  woman  he  pleaded  for.  Still 
George's  manner  was  so  perfectly  self-respectful  as  well  as  respectful,  that 
he  felt  some  embarrassment  about  saying  so. 

"  Not  very  well  yourself,  eh  ?  " 

"  I've  had  a  long  illness,  but  I'm  better,  thank  you,  now." 

George  was  unmistakably  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  who  had 
unmistakably  come  to  grief. 

"  You  want  strong  support.  If  you'll  allow  me  to  prescribe  for  you — 
I'm  a  doctor,  you  know,"  said  the  little  man,  taking  his  purse  out  and  a 
sovereign  from  it,  in  a  very  embarrassed  manner. 
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"  Thank  you,"  interrupted  George,  so  cordially  and  gratefully  that 
there  could  hardly  be  suspicion  of  his  being  offended.  "  I  thought 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  help  her."  He  again  raised  his  hat,  and 
the  Doctor  returned  the  salute  with  a  politeness  which  he  hoped  would 
efface  any  offence  George  might  have  felt,  and  disguised  at  his  evident 
intention  to  offer  him  the  sovereign.  George  watched  the  carriage,  saw 
it  stop  when  it  overtook  the  black  figure,  saw  her  and  the  Doctor  look 
back  at  him,  and  then  turned  and  walked  away. 

It  was  well  the  widow  had  refused  the  few  pence  left  to  him,  as  he 
had  not  strength  to  walk  to  the  nearest  pawn-office.  In  his  weak 
state  the  interview  with  her  and  the  Doctor  was  an  excitement  which 
was  followed  by  a  reaction,  and  he  had  to  rest  more  than  once  before 
he  came  to  a  little  eating-house  in  a  back  street,  which  looked  nasty 
enough  to  be  cheap.  He  entered,  and  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  long 
and  bony  deal  table.  All  the  flesh  or  soft  parts  of  it  had  been  worn 
down,  leaving  an  archipelago  of  knobby  islands.  There  were  a  good 
many  guests,  all  seemingly  navvies — huge,  dirty,  savage  or  sullen- 
looking,  who  ate  like  hysenas — suspiciously,  ferociously,  with  occasional 
growls,  which  the  one  coatless  waiter  was  skilled  in  interpreting.  George 
sat  beside  perhaps  the  most  tremendous  and  truculent-looking  ruffian  of 
the  gang,  who  glared  at  him  savagely,  with  his  knife  pausing  midway 
between  his  mouth  and  the  saltcellar  for  a  moment.  For  the  guests 
not  only  ate,  of  course,  with  their  knives,  but  dipped  them,  before  each 
bite,  into  a  common  saltcellar.  However,  Caliban  did  not  bury  the 
knife  in  George's  bosom,  as  he  seemed  inclined  to  do,  but  carried  it 
forward  to  his  mouth  with  a  grunt.  After  some  time  the  waiter  came 
up  to  George  and  said  roughly,  "  Well  1 " 

"  Let  me  have  what  you  can  give  me  for  this,"  said  George,  handing 
him  the  few  pence.  The  waiter  looked  at  them  contemptuously,  and 
was  evidently  hesitating  whether  to  order  such  a  beggarly  customer  out, 
when  a  far-off  guest  called  him  to  him.  From  him  he  went  to  the  pro- 
prietor, who  was  near,  to  refer  George's  case  to  him  ;  and  the  proprietor, 
who  was  the  carver,  cut  a  scanty  and  carefully-calculated  slice,  and  sent 
it  with  potatoes  to  match.  It  wasn't  much,  but  it  was  too  much  for 
George.  He  tried  to  eat,  but  couldn't.  He  should  have  ordered  some 
stimulant.  He  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  leaned  his  head 
wearily  on  his  hand,  and  fell  into  a  kind  of  dull  stupor,  from  which  he 
was  aroused  by  a  fierce  shout  from  his  neighbour.  The  savage  was 
merely  summoning  the  waiter  in  his  ordinary  tone.  George,  thus  roused, 
meditated,  asking  the  waiter,  when  he  came  at  the  summons  of  the 
savage,  to  change  the  pittance  of  meat  for  a  pittance  of  drink ;  but 
before  he  could  muster  up  courage  for  the  request,  the  waiter  had 
gone  again.  He  returned  soon  with  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water  for  the 
savage,  who  took  it,  paid  for  it,  and  set  it  down  before  George  with  a 
surly  grunt.  George  was  completely  taken  aback.  He  never  saw  a 
man  who  so  thoroughly  realised  his  ideal  of  a  brutal  murderer. 
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"For  inel"  he  exclaimed  at  last.  The  savage  grunted.  George 
thanked  him  very  cordially,  and  the  acknowledgment  was  acknowledged 
with  another  grunt.  When  he  had  drunk  some  of  the  brandy -and-water, 
he  found  he  could  eat,  and  eat  a  great  deal  more  than  the  morsel  before 
him.  He  had  just  finished  it,  when  the  savage  got  up  to  go,  receiving 
George's  renewed  thanks  as  ungraciously  as  before.  When  he  got  to  the 
door  he  summoned  the  waiter  in  a  ferocious  voice,  growled  out  something-, 
gave  him  something,  and  departed.  Presently  the  waiter  came  to  George 
with  a  vast  plateful  of  meat  and  another  of  vegetables  and  potatoes,  and 
set  them  before  him. 

"  Not  for  me,"  said  George,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Paid  for,"  said  the  waiter  gruffly,  poking  his  thumb  towards  the 
door  by  which  the  savage  had  just  departed. 

"  Does  he  come  here  every  day  1 "  asked  George,  hoping  to  thank  him 
some  day.  The  waiter,  of  course,  imagined  George  meant  to  prey  upon  him 
daily,  and  did  not  condescend  to  reply.  George  was  exceedingly  touched 
by  this  unlooked-for  kindness,  coming  close  upon  that  of  the  Doctor, 
and  contradicting  Lawley's  cynical  sentiment  about  men  and  wolves, 
which  had  been  much  in  George's  mind  all  day.  Indeed,  he  was  almost 
as  much  refreshed  by  the  savage's  kindness  as  by  the  dinner  it  provided, 
and  began  to  look  out  into  the  wide  world  with  moi-e  hope.  Having 
dined,  he  pulled  out  the  paper,  which  he  now  found  he  could  read,  and 
read  every  advertisement  in  it  without  finding  one  of  the  faintest  promise 
for  him.  As  he  was  folding  it  up  again,  his  eye  caught  his  own  name  in 
striking  capitals.  It  was  simply  a  short  article  copied  from  the  Daily 
Telegraph  into  the  local  Melbourne  paper  commenting  on  the  murder  of 
the  Rev.  George  Kneeshaw.  There  was  nothing  very  striking  in  the 
article,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  turning  George's  thoughts  upon  the  dif- 
ficulty of  establishing  his  identity,  if  he  cared  or  needed  to  establish  it. 
Shackleton — the  settler  to  whom  he  joined  himself  to  learn  farming — 
alone  could  prove  it  conclusively.  The  thought  of  Shackleton  suggested 
the  happy  idea  of  rejoining  him.  He  could  pawn  his  watch  and  borrow 
on  it  more  money  than  he  would  need  to  get  to  "  Turner's  Take  " 
— Shackleton's  place.  There  was  not  the  least  doubt  of  Shackleton's 
taking  him  on  as  a  hand  and  helping  him  forward  in  any  way  he  could. 
This  idea  put  new  life  into  George.  He  started  up  and  left  the  eating- 
house  to  look  about  for  a  pawn-office.  He  felt  a  kind  of  shame  about 
asking  his  way  to  one,  so  that  he  had  v  andered  far  and  long,  and  was 
worn  out,  before  he  came  upon  one  at  last.  He  went  in,  produced  lu's 
watch  and  chain,  and  got  51.  10s.  advanced  upon  them.  It,  wasn't 
much,  but  it  was  ample  for  his  purpose.  He  then  debated  in  his  own 
mind  whether  it  were  worth  his  whil  •  to  return  to  his  frowsy  lodgings 
to  recover  the  knapsack  he  had  left  there,  containing  his  toilet  neces- 
saries, and  unfortunately  decided  to  d<  i-o.  It  was  a  long  way  through 
the  worst  part  of  the  town,  where  there  was  not  a  cab  to  be  had,  and 
before  he  had  crawled  much  more  than  half  the  distance  he  reeled  and 
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fell  fainting  on  the  pavement.  At  once  there  was  a  crowd  round  him, 
and  in  the  crowd  a  policeman.  Of  course  the  policeman  knew  that 
Geoiye  was  drunk  before  he  saw  him,  and  hardly  needed  the  strong 
smell  of  brandy  he  detected,  to  put  the  thing  beyond  a  doubt  in  his 
mind.  As,  however,  George  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  he  decided  it 
would  be  more  to  his  advantage  to  have  him  conveyed  to  his  own  house 
than  to  the  station.  To  find  where  he  lived  the  policeman  had  to  search 
him,  and  his  search  was  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  a  gold  pencil- 
case  with  Rev.  George  Kneeshaw  engraved  upon  it !  Here  was  a 
discovery  !  A  clue  to  the  murder  which  made  such  a  stir,  not  only  in 
Australia,  but  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world.  The  policeman's 
fortune  was  made.  With  trembling  hands  he  proceeded  with  the  search, 
and  found  in  George's  breast-pocket  a  pocket-book  with  two  letters 
addressed  Eev.  George  Kneeshaw — probably  the  pocket-book  in  which 
his  money  was — and  in  his  other  pockets  two  newspapers,  the  Times 
and  a  local  journal,  containing  European  accounts  of  the  crime.  The 
murderer  had  evidently  bought  them  to  gloat  over  the  wide  spread  of 
his  fame.  The  policeman  sent  for  a  cab,  which  came  just  as  George  was 
recovering  consciousness,  shoved  his  man  into  it,  and  drove  to  the  sta- 
tion. George  was  too  dazed  and  confused  to  say  or  think  of  anything 
till  he  reached  the  station,  and  the  breathless  policeman  had  told  the 
great  news.  Here  George  asked  for  a  glass  of  water,  got  it,  drank  it, 
came  fully  to  himself,  and  asked  where  he  was. 

"  In  the  hands  of  the  police,  my  man,  at  last,"  said  his  captor 
triumphantly. 

"  What  for  1 "  asked  George,  bewildered. 

"  What  for  ? — for  the  murder  of  the  Rev.  George  Kneeshaw  !  "  said 
his  captor,  first  stooping  forward  impressively,  and  then  drawing  himself 
back,  to  take  in  the  full  effect  of  the  announcement.  George  was  still 
very  sick  and  shaky,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  help  a  laugh  at  the 
ludicrous  and  original  notion  of  being  taken  up  for  the  murder  of  him- 
self. The  laugh  only  convinced  his  captor  and  his  comrades,  including 
the  sergeant,  that  they  had  to  do  with  a  hardened  and  desperate  criminal. 
Without  more  ado  they  thrust  George  into  the  foulest  and  securest  cell 
at  their  disposal  till  morning.  In  the  morning  he  was  in  a  raging 
fever,  and  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital. 


CH1ITER  XXXVI. 
"  UNMERCIFUL  DISASTER." 

GEORGE'S  imprisonment  in  th3  tlimy  cell  of  the  police  station  probably 
only  hastened  an  inevitable  relapse,  but  it  certainly  aggravated  it. 
There  would  not  have  been  the  least  chance  for  him  if  his  second  attack, 
like  the  first,  had  seized  him  in  the  bush.  There  would  not  have  been 
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much  chance  for  him  even  now,  if  Dr.  Garstang — the  first  doctor  in 
Melbourne — had  not  taken  an  extraordinary  interest  in  his  case.  Dr. 
Garstang  was  the  little  doctor  George  sought  to  interest  in  the  case  of 
the  widow.  He  recognised  George  at  once  in  the  hospital,  and  laughed 
when  he  was  told  that  a  policeman  must  be  admitted  with  him  to  look 
after  him,  as  he  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  Rev. , 
George  Kneeshaw.  It  was  impossible  for  a  doctor  not  to  doubt  the 
judgment  on  any  and  every  subject  of  men  who  could  mistake  such  a 
case  as  George's  for  one  of  drunkenness ;  while  Dr.  Garstang,  we  know, 
had  his  own  reasons  for  thinking  George  incapable  of  robbery  and  murder. 
"  I  shall  be  answerable  for  him,"  said  the  little  Doctor  decisively. 
"  I  can't  have  policemen  prowling  and  parading  about  here.  They're 
too  clever,  sergeant ;  they'd  have  hah0  the  fever  ward  in  the  police  cells 
for  drunkenness,  and  the  other  half  for  creating  a  disturbance  in  a  public 
place.  You  may  take  him  back  to  your  own  fever  cells  if  you  choose ; 
but  if  you  leave  him  here  you  must  leave  him  to  me.  I  shall  take  care 
he  doesn't  cheat  you  or  the  gallows.  Good  morning." 

The  sergeant  in  his  heart  was  not  sorry  to  escape,  and  for  his  men 
to  escape,  duty  in  a  fever  ward,  so  he  made  but  a  mild  protest  against 
the  Doctor's  decision,  and  took  himself  off  out  of  the  reach  of  infection 
without  more  ado.  The  Doctor,  upon  the  pretext  of  securing  George 
more  perfectly,  had  him  removed  to  a  private  room,  and  provided  for 
him  a  nurse  that  could  be  relied  on  not  to  mention  the  charge  hanging 
over  him  until  he  was  quite  strong  again.  The  woman,  who  was  a  vast 
Scotchwoman,  silent  as  a  fish,  and  with  about  as  much  warm  blood  in 
her  veins,  did  well  for  George  in  his  unconscious  and  delirious  stages ; 
but  afterwards,  when  he  was  convalescent,  the  Doctor  replaced  her  by  a 
more  sympathetic  attendant — no  other  than  the  widow.  The  Doctor 
took  a  deep  interest  in  this  poor  woman's  case,  and  bullied  her  as  he 
bullied  every  pet  patient.  He  took  her  children  from  her,  put  them 
where  they  would  be  well  fed,  taught,  and  taken  care  of,  and  ordered 
her  into  the  infirmary  to  learn  nursing  as  under-nurse  of  the  children's 
ward,  and  finally  transferred  her  to  the  hospital  to  nurse  George,  seven 
weeks  after  he  had  been  admitted.  George  had  dim  associations  with 
the  face  of  his  new  nurse,  but  whether  they  were  born  of  dreams  or  not 
he  could  not  decide. 

"  Is  Henderson  ill  1 "  he  asked,  with  the  feeble  interest  of  feebleness. 
Henderson  was  the  mass  of  "  flesh  fishified  "  who  had  hitherto  nursed  him. 
"  No,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Minchin.  She  was  penetrated  with  grati- 
tude to  George,  and  expressed  part  of  it  through  a  profoundly  respectful 
manner.  The  belief,  universal  in  Melbourne,  and  especially  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  the  other  nurses  in  the  hospital,  that  George  was  an 
atrocious  murderer,  roused  the  wrath  of  the  meek  Mrs.  Minchin  outside 
George's  room,  and  inside  impelled  her  to  the  implicit  protest  of  a  most 
deferential  bearing. 

"  No,  sir ;  please,  sir,  she's  been  transferred  to  Ward  No.  3." 

31—5 
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"  Are  you  going  to  stay  1 "  asked  George  after  a  pause,  during  which 
he  was  trying  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  new  nurse's  manner, 
which  was  as  like  to  that  of  her  predecessor  as  a  bow  is  to  a  blow.  Had 
he  been  murdered  again,  and  had  his  soul  transmigrated  into  some  one 
else  ?  For  all  through  his  delirium  the  idea  of  his  murder  had  been 
before  him  in  various  forms,  and  so  expressed  itself  in  his  ravings  as  to 
rivet  the  belief  in  his  guilt  of  Henderson  and  any  other  nurse  who  hap- 
pened to  hear  them,  or  hear  of  them. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I'm  to  stay  if  I  suit." 

George  lay  with  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  her  for  a  long  time,  trying 
to  get  fast  hold  of  a  memory  which  danced  about  and  dazzled  and  tan- 
talised him  like  a  flickering  reflection. 

"  Were  you  ever  in  Yorkshire  ? " 

"  Yorkshire  !  No,  sir.  I  was  never  in  England.  I  come  from 
Canada." 

George  was  completely  baffled. 

"  I've  seen  your  face  before  1 " 

Mrs.  Minchin  was  doubtful  whether  to  help  his  struggling  memory 
out  or  not.  The  Doctor  had  strictly  forbidden  the  remotest  reference  to 
Kneeshaw's  murder  till  the  patient  was  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
shock  of  the  charge  hanging  over  him,  and  Mrs.  Minchin  feared  to  recall 
a  single  incident  of  that  fatal  day  to  his  recollection,  lest  it  might  lead  it 
up  to  the  scene  at  the  police  station. 

"  Where,  sir  1 "  she  answered  with  much  presence  of  mind. 

"  Ay,  where  ? "  he  said,  giving  up  the  wearying,  worrying  effort  in 
despair. 

He  then  relapsed  into  the  delicious  lotos-eating  and  selfish  languor  of 
early  convalescence,  from  which  the  surprise  of  a  new  face  by  his  bed 
had  roused  him,  and  took  for  some  days  all  her  gentle,  watchful, 
unwearied  ministrations  as  a  matter  of  course.  Seeing,  however,  the 
Doctor  and  her  standing  together  by  his  bedside  one  day,  the  whole 
scene  of  their  first  meeting  together  flashed  upon  him  in  a  moment.  He 
started  up  in  bed,  exclaiming,  "  Why,  you're — you're  the  poor  woman  ! 
Are  the  children  well  ?  "  hesitatingly  and  with  a  sudden  glance  at  the 
deep  black  in  which  she  was  dressed. 

"  They're  quite  well,  thank  you,  sir,  and  thank  the  Doctor,"  turning 
from  one  preserver  to  the  other  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  And  you're  the  Doctor,"  turning  to  the  little  man  with  hardly  less 
gratitude  in  his  face  and  voice  than  that  of  the  widow. 

"  Yes,  I'm  the  Doctor,"  said  the  little  man  genially.  "  Very  clever 
<mess  of  yours,  considering  I've  been  dosing  you  for  two  months.  You'll 
find  out  next  that  you're  the  man  who  wants  strong  support,  eh  ?  And 
so  you  do — so  you  do.  You  can't  run  away  from  me  now,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  owe  my  life  to  you,"  said  George,  with  much  emotion, 
putting  out  his  white,  wasted,  trembling  hand  to  grasp  the  Doctor's. 

"  Pooh  !     You  owe  your  life  to  a  good  constitution,  and  a  good  nurse, 
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and  a  good  God,"  said  the  Doctor  reverently.     George  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  offering  up  a  silent  grace. 

"  But  how  did  I  get  here  1 "  he  continued.  "  I  remember  when  you 
drove  on  going  to  an  eating-house — and  the  brandy-and- water  the  navvy 
paid  for  for  me — and  the  dinner — and  the  long  walk  to  the  pawn-office, 
and  his  saying  the  chain  was  worn — and  the  51.  10s. — and  my  taking  a 
cab.  No,  I  didn't  take  a  cab.  Was  there  a  cab  1  No ;  I  set  out  to 
walk  to  my  lodgings,  and  stopped  to  lean  against  a  shop  with  a  stuffed 
kangaroo  in  the  window,  and " 

The  Doctor  listened  anxiously,  but  George  couldn't  follow  himself 
further.  He  shook  his  head.  "  I  can't  remember  anything  more.  I 
must  have  fainted  and  been  carried  here  1 "  looking  inquiringly  up  at 
the  Doctor. 

"Yes,  you  fainted  and  were  brought  here,  and  so  we  three  meet 
again,"  said  the  Doctor  cheerfully,  much  relieved  to  find  George  had  no 
recollection  of  the  police.  He  was  resolved  that  he  should  not  be 
troubled  by  them  for  another  month,  at  any  rate.  They  so  exasperated 
the  little  Doctor  by  their  daily  inquiries  after  their  prey  that  he  never 
now  gave  them  a  civil  answer,  and  they  were  fain  to  pump  his  assistant, 
or  even  his  servant.  Indeed,  as  the  Doctor  was  going  down  the  steps  to 
his  carriage  to-day,  he  was  delighted  to  overhear  Mick  Kenah,  his 
coachman,  giving  valuable  information  to  the  very  policeman  who  cap- 
tured George. 

"  How  is  he,  Mick  1" 

Mick  shook  his  head  ominously. 

"Worse?" 

"  Divil  a  one  of  me  knows  how  he  is,  barrin'  what  the  mashter  tells 
me  now  and  thin." 

"  And  what  does  he  say,  Mick  ]  " 

"  He  didn't  say  nothin'  to  me  yeshtherday ;  but  the  day  before  he 
ses  to  me,  he  ses,  '  Mick,'  ses  he.  '  Yes,  yer  honour,'  ses  I.  '  I'm  bate,' 
ses  he.  '  Wid  what,  yere  honour  ? '  ses  I.  '  Wid  the  murdherer,'  ses 
he.  '  Is  he  dyin',  yere  honour  ? '  ses  I.  '  Dyin'  ? '  ses  he.  '  Begorra,  he's 
dead  these  two  months ;  only  he's  too  lazy  to  close  his  eyes,'  ses  he. 
«  Oh,  the  blaaguard  ! '  ses  I." 

Indeed,  all  Melbourne  showed  an  eager  and  nattering  interest  in 
George's  health — an  interest  which  reached  even  England — of  course  in 
a  spent  wave.  The  Melbourne  papers  discussed  the  matter  with  studied 
impartiality  in  articles  which  began  with  a  disclaimer  of  the  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  prejudicing  their  readers  in  a  case  where  life  was  at  stake, 
and  ended  with  a  hopeless  and  unhappy  shake  of  the  head  over  the  im- 
probability of  any  theory  compatible  with  the  accused's  innocence  being 
established.  What  seemed  to  weigh  most  with  the  writers  was  not  the 
property  but  the  newspapers  found  in  the  possession  of  the  accused. 
He  might  innocently  and  indirectly  have  come  into  possession  of  the 
murdered  man's  pocket-book  and  pencil-case,  but  why  should  he  buy 
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just  those  two  newspapers  which  contained  English  accounts  of  the 
crime  ]  It  was  evidently  the  morbid  vanity  so  often  found  in  murderers, 
or,  to  quote  the  passage  from  Tacitus  which  the  Victoria  Telephone 
thought  appropriate  to  the  case,  in  an  article  probably  contributed  by 
a  wag  in  reliance  on  the  editor's  ignorance  of  Latin — "  Etiam  sapien- 
tibus  cupido  glorise  novissima  exuitur." 

Meanwhile,  the  criminal  himself  was  the  only  person  in  Melbourne, 
— we  might  almost  say  in  Australia  and  in  England — who  knew  nothing 
of  his  crime.  He  gave  himself  up  to  thinking  of  the  unmerciful  disasters 
which  had  come  upon  him  in  "  battalions,"  and  of  Mabel.  He  yearned 
to  write,  but  notwithstanding  his  weakness,  he  kept  firm  to  his  original 
resolution  not  to  bind  her  to  such  a  wreck  and  ruin  as  he  was.  If  he 
could  recover  his  health,  strength,  and  prospects,  and  make  some  way  in 
this  new  world  he  might  write  to  Lawley,  find  out  through  him  if  she 
was  still  free,  and,  if  so,  through  him  break  the  news  of  his  being  yet 
alive.  Meantime,  he  must  keep  his  secret  not  only  from  her,  but  from 
every  one ;  since  this  strange  case  of  mistaken  identity,  if  made  known 
in  Melbourne,  would  get  into  the  English  papers  as  certainly  as  the  ac- 
count of  his  murder.  He  therefore  determined  to  assume  his  mother's 
maiden  name  of  "  Barrington."  Only  after  a  truly  terrible  struggle 
with  himself  was  he  able  to  resolve  finally  upon  this  renunciation  of 
Mabel.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  of  which  De  Quincey  speaks,  where 
there's  but  a  step  between  the  heroic  and  the  dastardly — no  middle 
course  being  possible.  To  do  this  thing  is  heroic,  not  to  do  it,  dastardly, 
and  there  is  nothing  between — 

Oh,  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is  ! 
And  the  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away ! 

But  such  acts  should  be  valued  not  by  what  would  have  been  if  they 
had  been  left  undone,  but  by  what  they  cost  to  do ;  and  so  estimated, 
George's  renunciation  was  really  heroic.  It  all  but  cost  him  his  life. 
The  Doctor  was  at  a  stand  with  his  case.  "With  extraordinary  skill  and 
rare  he  had  brought  him  over  the  dead  point,  so  to  speak,  where  Nature's 
recuperative  force  should  have  come  into  play,  and  done  the  rest  itself, 
yet  his  patient  seemed  to  make  no  headway. 

After  a  week  of  such  disappointment,  the  Doctor,  standing  by  George's 
bed  with  knit  brow  and  pursed-up  lips,  said  suddenly  : 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Barrington,  you  must  have  something  on 
your  mind." 

"  I'm  utterly  miserable,"  said  George,  with  the  impetuous  confidence 
of  a  mind  in  which  trouble,  long  gathering  and  close  pent,  bursts  sud- 
denly the  weak  barriers  of  broken  health.  Then,  recovering  himself,  he 
added  with  a  wan  smile,  "  You  can't  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Doctor,  and  pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  1 " 

"  Therein  the  patient  must  minister  to  himself,"  looking  curiously  at 
George  with  the  passing  thought,  "  Is  it  possible  he  has  had  something 
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to  do  with  this  murder,  after  all  ? "  No,  it  was  not  possible ;  and  the 
Doctor  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  that  even  the  shadow  of  such  a  suspicion 
should  darken  his  mind  for  a  moment.  "  There's  such  a  thing  as  mental 
phlebotomy,"  continued  the  Doctor;  "you  must  open  your  mind  to 
some  one.  "Write  to  your  friends." 

"  You've  put  the  lancet  to  the  vein,  Doctor.  I  have  none.  They're 
dead  to  me ;  or  I  to  them,  rather.  The  only  two  I  dare  call  my  friends 
in  the  world  at  this  moment  are  you  and  my  kind  nurse  there,  and  good 
friends  you've  been,"  said  George,  looking  with  moistened  eyes  from  one 
to  the  other. 

"Then  tell  nurse  your  troubles.  She's  secret  as  the  grave,  or  she 
wouldn't  be  here.  "Would  you  ?  "  turning  to  Mrs.  Minchin.  "  You  must 
pump  all  his  secrets  out  of  him,  nurse,  or  he'll  be  still  waterlogged,  and 
we  shall  never  get  on." 

The  Doctor's  advice  was  good,  and  was  followed  to  some  extent. 
Mrs.  Minchin  was  the  most  receptive  and  sympathetic  of  confidantes,  and 
had  the  essential  qualification  of  a  deep  interest  in  George.  She  was 
not  a  very  helpful  person,  or  quick  of  resource  or  advice,  but  she  was 
refined  and  affectionate,  and  had  all  a  woman's  tact  and  tenderness. 
George  was  not  the  strong  and  self-reliant  man  of  a  few  months  since. 
He  was  broken  down  with  illness  and  trouble,  and  with  a  woman's 
weakness  came  a  woman's  longing  to  lean  upon  some  one — even  on  Mrs. 
Minchin.  He  told  her  his  story  under  such  a  necessary  disguise  as 
would  pz*event  her  identifying  him,  and  was  of  course  advised  by  her  to 
write  at  once  to  Mabel.  George,  however,  held  to  his  renunciation,  at 
least  for  the  present,  but  was  at  last  persuaded  to  promise  that  if  in  a 
few  months  he  saw  any  prospect  of  getting  on,  he  would  write  to  Lawley. 
With  this  prospect  kept  by  his  kind  nurse  continually  before  him,  George 
began  to  get  better,  and  the  Doctor  congratulated  himself  and  his  patient 
upon  the  speedy  and  complete  success  of  his  advice. 

Still  another  month  elapsed  before  he  could  be  prevailed  on  by  the 
police  to  pronounce  his  patient  cured,  and  then  he  had  to  break  it  to 
George  that  he  must  pass  from  the  hospital  to  the  jail.  George  himself 
led  up  to  the  disclosure  by  a  casual  remark  upon  the  loss  of  his  pencil- 
case.  He  and  the  Doctor  had  long  since  discovered  that  they  had  a 
hobby  in  common — entomology — and  as  George  one  day  had  to  borrow 
the  Doctor's  pencil-case  to  sketch  a  rare  specimen  of  the  Cteniza  nidu- 
lans,  he  mentioned,  casually,  the  loss  of  his  own  pencil-case  and  of  his 
pocket-book. 

"  They're  safe  enough,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  They're  in  the  hands  of 
the  police." 

"Of  whom?" 

"  Of  the  police.  When  you  fainted  they  picked  you  up,  and  picked 
your  pockets,  and  found  a  fine  mare's  nest  in  them.  They  think  you're 
mixed  up  in  some  way  with  that  parson's  case." 

"  What  case  1  " 
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"That  par-son  that  was  robbed  and  murdered — Kneeshaw." 

"  "What !  Do  they  think  7  murdered  him  ? "  asked  George,  laughing 
heartily  at  this  irresistibly  humorous  notion. 

If  the  Doctor  had  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  George's  guilt,  this 
laugh  would  have  dissipated  it. 

"  By  George !  though,"  said  George,  with  a  sudden  seriousness, 
"  the  pencil-case  had  his  name  on  it." 

"  And  tho  letters  in  the  pocket-book  were  his.  You'll  only  have  to 
account  for  how  you  came  by  them,  you  know." 

"  But  I  can't,"  said  George,  looking  pei-plexed ;  then,  catching  a  look 
of  perplexity  in  the  Doctor's  face  also,  he  added,  laughing,  with  a  sudden 
impulse  to  confide  in  so  confiding  a  friend,  "  At  most  they  can't  make 
it  more  than^o  de  se,  Doctor." 

The  Doctor  looked  puzzled  for  a  second,  and  then  whistled  :  "  Phew  ! 
A  case  of  mistaken  identity  !  I  thought  so  till  you  told  me  your  name 
was  Barrington." 

"  It  was  my  mother's  maiden  name.  I  was  glad  to  be  clean  for- 
gotten as  a  dead  man  out  of  mind,"  said  George  sadly. 

"  But  it  must  all  come  out  now,"  said  the  Doctor. 

George  mused  for  a  moment.  "  I  don't  think  it  need,  Doctor.  It 
will  be  enough  if  I  prove  an  alibi,  Shackleton,  with  whom  I  was  when 
the  murder  was  committed,  can  prove  I  was  two  hundred  miles  off  at 
the  time,  without  identifying  me  by  name." 

"  You'd  better  write  at  once  to  him.  I  wish  I  had  told  you  of  this 
before,  but  I  was  afraid  it  would  throw  you  back.  How  long  will  it 
take  him  to  turn  up  ? " 

"  Only  a  day  or  two  ;  or  a  week  at  most." 

"  You  must  write  at  once.  These  confounded  fools  !  " — the  Doctor, 
being  an  impatient  little  man,  had  been  horribly  exasperated  by  the 
pompous  ofiiciousness  of  the  police — "  these  confounded  fools  have  made 
such  a  cackle  over  this  rotten  egg  that  you've  got  into  every  paper  in 
England  by  this." 

"  What !  As  a  murderer  !  By  Jove !  "  said  George,  sitting  on  the 
bed  to  laugh.  "  First  I  go  the  round  of  the  world  as  the  subject  of  an 
atrocious  murder,  then  as  an  atrocious  murderer  ;  the  next  thing  will  be 
my  impalement  alive  at  a  cross-road  as  a  suicide." 

The  Doctor  also  laughed.  It  was  certainly  a  series  of  grotesque 
police  blunders,  and  there  was  no  blunder  of  which  the  police  were  not 
capable,  to  the  Doctor's  thinking. 

"I  say,  though,"  said  the  Doctor,  relapsing  into  seriousness,  "I 
wish  I  hadn't  told  them  you  were  well,  or  that  I  had  told  you  of  this  in 
time  to  have  your  witness  here.  I  really  don't  think  they'll  bail  you, 
they're  so  cock-sure  of  their  discovery." 

"  It  will  be  only  for  a  day  or  two,  Doctor,  and  it  will  be  rather  a 
convenience  to  me  to  have  a  roof  over  my  head  till  I  see  Shackleton," 
said  George,  with  rather  a  forced  and  affected  cheerfulness. 
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But  it  was  a  much  more  serious  business  than  either  George  or  the 
Doctor  expected.  Shackleton  had  gone  to  San  Francisco,  and  his  hands 
were  dispersed  no  one  knew  whither,  pending  the  disposal  of  his  land, 
&c.,  by  auction.  George's  letter  therefore  never  reached  him,  and  when 
the  time  George  had  asked  to  be  remanded  had  expired,  there  was  no 
one  to  prove  the  promised  alibi,  and  he  therefore  was  committed  for  trial. 
The  evidence  against  him  was  very  slight,  after  all,  certainly  not  suf- 
ficient to  hang  any  man  in  any  country ;  but  as  he  could  or  would  give 
no  account  of  how  he  came  by  the  articles  in  his  possession,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  commit  him  on  the  charge  either  of  being  principal 
or  accessory  before  or  after  the  fact  in  the  now  famous  robbery  and 
murder  of  the  Rev.  George  Kneeshaw.  It  was  a  dull  time  for  the  news- 
papers, and  the  case  was  a  godsend  to  them  of  which  they  made  the  most. 
They  did  not  mean  to  be  unfair,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  pander  to 
the  popular  view,  which  was,  of  course,  the  hopeful  view — that  George 
would  most  certainly  be  hanged.  This  view  took  a  deep  hold  of  one,  at 
least,  of  their  readers — no  other  than  Hodson,  who  convoked  the  court- 
martial  that  sentenced  Spaight  to  death.  He  had  no  compunction  for 
his  share  in  Spaight's  execution,  but  he  was  miserable  in  the  thought 
that  an  innocent  man  might  be  hanged  for  the  murder.  He  couldn't 
rest  with  it  on  his  mind,  till  at  last,  with  some  difficulty,  he  got  permis- 
sion to  see  George  in  jail,  and  dashed  headlong  into  the  confession  he  had 
resolved  on. 

"  This  is  all  a  muddle,"  he  said,  without  preface  or  preparation  of 
any  kind.  "  It  was  a  fellow  named  Spaight  who  was  shot,  and  I  shot 
him." 

"  Spaight ! "  cried  George,  a  new  light  upon  the  whole  business 
breaking  in  upon  him  in  a  moment. 

"  Yes,  Spaight." 

Hodson  then  gave  an  account  of  Spaight's  crimes,  trial,  and  execu- 
tion, and  wound  up  with  a  brave  and  sincere  resolution  to  take  George's 
place  on  the  scaffold,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst.  Hodson's  confes- 
sion convinced  George  that  Spaight  had  robbed  and  murdered  Shortland. 
He  was  not  so  shocked,  perhaps,  as  he  ought  to  have  been  at  Hodson's 
part  in  the  lynching  of  such  a  scoundrel,  and  he  was  touched  by  his 
offer  to  take  his  place  on  the  scaffold — made,  though  it  was,  rather  melo- 
dramatically. George  assured  him  of  his  own  perfect  security  against 
such  a  fate — assured  him  that,  in  fact,  only  the  day  before  he  had  heard 
that  four  witnesses  would  be  forthcoming  at  the  trial  to  prove  an  alibi. 
These  witnesses,  who  had  worked  with  George  under  Shackleton,  had 
been  hunted  up  by  the  unwearied  kindness  and  energy  of  Dr.  Garstang, 
and  on  their  evidence  George  was  acquitted  without  being  identified  by 
name.  Indeed,  George,  by  reason  of  his  irrepressible  entomological 
mania,  had  gone  among  the  men  by  the  nickname  of  "  The  Kerrogue," 
itself  a  nickname  for  a  creature  that  lived  on  insects. 

His  confinement  in  prison  just  at  the  critical  time  of  convalescence, 
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told  sadly  on  George,  and  upon  his  acquittal  he  left  Melbourne  to  go 
again  up  country ;  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  with  no  means  and  no 
prospects,  alone  and  lonely,  miserable  memories  and  anxieties  his  only 
companions. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
BAD  NEWS. 

shall  now  follow  the  flight  of  the  flock  of  George's  thoughts  in  his 
wretchedness,  thoughts  which  in  a  continuous  and  incessant  stream 
crossed  the  ocean  to  Mabel — like  swans  driven  south  by  desolating 
winter. 

Lawley  happened  to  be  in  the  Wefton  Church  Institute  on  the 
morning  when  the  Times  containing  the  news  of  George's  murder  was 
brought  in.  His  eye  soon  caught  the  paragraph,  which  he  read  and  re- 
read, as  George  himself  did  some  weeks  later,  without  taking  it  thoroughly 
in  for  a  moment.  He  was  stupefied  and  even  horrified  by  the  news,  but 
soon  recovering  himself,  he  hurried  from  the  Institute,  took  a  hansom, 
and  told  the  man  to  drive  to  St.  George's  Schools.  Miss  Masters  must 
not  come  as  suddenly  as  himself  upon  this  horrible  story.  But  how 
break  it  to  her  ?  If  there  was  an  hour  to  spare,  he  might  have  got  Miss 
Tubbs  or  Lady  Saddlethwaite  to  do  a  duty  which  required  all  a  woman's 
tact  and  tenderness  and  sympathy,  and  which,  besides,  he  felt  least  fit  of 
all  men  to  undertake.  But  there  was  not  an  hour  to  spare,  and  indeed, 
if  there  had  been,  he  was  not  sure  if  either  Lady  Saddlethwaite  or  Miss 
Tubbs  knew  of  Mabel's  engagement.  No  ;  he  must  do  this  thing  him- 
self, as  he  could.  He  tried  to  think  of  some  delicate  and  deliberate  mode 
of  breaking  the  news  to  her,  but  his  own  part  in  this  trouble  was  great 
enough  to  disorder  his  thoughts.  His  mind  was  still  confused  when  he 
stood  face  to  face  with  Mabel  in  the  school-room. 

"  Mr.  Lawley  !    You've  come  to  in There's  something  wrong  !  " 

seeing  legible  trouble  in  Lawley "s  face,  and  thinking  at  once  of  George. 

"  Yes  ;  there's  something  wrong,  Miss  Masters.  Could  I  see  you  at 
home  for  a  moment  1  It  mayn't  be  anything,  or  may  be  untrue,"  he 
hurried  to  say,  seeing  Mabel  growing  white.  Certainly  he  wasn't  the 
best  man  or  in  the  best  mood  to  break  bad  news. 

"  In  a  moment,"  said  Mabel,  putting  her  things  on  with  trembling 

fingers.     George  was  certainly  ill  or .     As  she  put  her  things  on  she 

rather  felt  than  thought,  "  if  he  bad  been  ill  only,  I  should  have  been 
the  first  to  hear  of  it  myself;  it  must  be  worse."  When  she  got  outside 
the  school  she  felt  quite  dizzy,  and  took  Lawley's  arm  without  a  word, 
a-nd  as  naturally  as  if  he  had  been  her  brother.  Lawley  felt,  and  was 
ashamed  at  such  a  moment  to  feel,  a  thrill  of  pleasure  as  her  arm  rested 
on  his.  When  they  got  into  the  cottage,  which  was  beside  the  school, 
Mabel  sank  into  a  chair. 
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"  Pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Lawley ;  what  is  it  1  "  looking  up  appealingly 
into  his  face. 

"  It's  only  a  report,"  stammered  Lawley,  still  standing,  "  which  I 
was  afraid  you  might  chance  to  hear,  and  think  more  about  than  per- 
haps it's  worth."  Here  he  paused,  perplexed,  for  a  moment. 

"  What  is  it,  Mr.  Lawley  ? "  in  a  voice  that  tried  to  be  calm  and 
firm,  but  which  trembled  and  had  a  piteous  ring  in  it.  What  would  not 
Lawley  have  done  or  given  to  spare  her  the  anguish  he  was  forced  to 
inflict !  Mabel  read  in  his  face  a  yearning  sympathy  for  which  she  felt 
the  deepest  gratitude,  but  from  which  she  augured  the  worst. 

"  It's  a  report  from  Australia — only  a  report,"  seeing  reflected  in  her 
face  the  fatal  news  he  was  clumsily  trying  to  break  to  her ;  "  that  Mr. 
Kneeshaw  has  been  attacked  and  robbed." 

Mabel  sat  silent,  looking  up  into  Lawley's  face  without  seeing  it  or 
anything.  There  was  no  doubt  now  that  Lawley  had  come  to  tell  her 
George  was  killed — murdered.  The  news  of  his  death  was  in  Lawley's 
face  from  the  first.  She  read  her  doom  in  it  as  the  prisoner  reads  his 
doom  in  the  judge's  donning  the  black  cap  before  he  pronounces  sen- 
tence. Still  the  prisoner  listens  for  the  sentence  with  a  hopeless  hope. 
Even  yet  Lawley  had  not  told  all  in  words.  He  had  stopped  short  at 
the  word  "  robbed,"  and  left  the  horrible  rest  unspoken  except  by  looks. 
Mabel  read  it  in  his  looks,  clear  as  speech,  and  yet  she  waited  and  wished 
to  hear  it,  wished  and  abhorred  to  hear  it,  but  could  not  ask  to  hear  it. 
She  sat  silent,  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  look  through  Lawley  at  some 
ghastly  apparition  beyond.  Lawley  saw  that  if  he  had  thrust  the  Times 
under  her  eyes  he  could  not  have  conveyed  the  news  to  her  more  clearly 
or  certainly.  He  mentally  cursed  his  clumsiness  and  groaned  over  his 
helplessness  to  help  her  in  any  way.  There  was  nothing  he  would  not 
have  done  to  spare  or  soothe  her,  but  what  could  he  do  1  He  took 
Mabel's  cold  hand  in  his  as  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  and  spoke  his 
silent  sympathy  in  this  way  and  through  the  deep  trouble  in  his  eyes. 
Mabel,  recalled  to  herself  by  the  touch  of  his  hand,  and  seeing  in  his 
face  inexpressible  sympathy,  and  even  tenderness,  tried  to  speak — to  ask 
the  horrible  question  she  knew  there  was  no  need  to  ask.  But  her  voice 
broke  into  a  sob.  Tears  were  a  rare  relief  with  Mabel,  which  only  the 
exceeding  depth  of  sympathy  expressed  silently  by  Lawley  could  have 
called  forth  in  this  first  stupefying  stage  of  her  trouble.  Lawley  felt  it 
was  best  to  leave  her  and  yet  cruel  to  leave  her  to  herself. 

"  I  am  going  to  telegraph  to  Melbourne  to  ask  if  there  is  any  truth 
in  this  report.  Will  you  let  me  send  any  one  to  you  you  would  like  to 
have  with  you  ]  " 

"  There's  no  one,"  said  Mabel,  desolately.  "  Was  it  in  the  news- 
papers ? " 

"  Yes  ;  I  saw  it  in  one  of  the  papers.  But  it's  only  a  report  " — fall- 
ing feebly  back  on  this  frail  comfort. 

"  In  what  paper  ]  " 
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"  It  was  in  one  of  the  papers  in  the  Church  Institute,"  said  Lawley 
evasively.  "  I  can  get  you  the  paper  after  I  hear  from  Melbourne.  I 
shall  probably  hear  this  evening.  I  shall  come  up  at  once." 

"  Mr.  Lawley,"  said  Mabel,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  I  cannot  thank 
you  now.  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness."  Here  she  broke  down, 
and  Lawley,  having  pressed  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  stole  from  the 
room. 

After  Lawley  left,  Mabel  relapsed  into  a  tearless,  stony,  stunned 
state.  She  could  not  open  her  eyes  to  look  again  at  this  ghastly  spectre, 
but  its  presence  was  felt  like  the  horror  of  a  great  darkness.  She  was 
in  the  state  of  a  man  in  the  first  moment  of  his  waking  on  the  morning 
after  a  crushing  disaster.  He  feels  that  a  terrible  thing  has  happened  to 
him,  but  what  it  is  he  does  not  yet  know  clearly.  This  stupefaction  is 
Nature's  chloroform.  When  Livingstone  was  being  worried  by  a  lion  he 
felt  no  pain,  and  only  a  dull  and  distant  interest,  no  keener  than  curi- 
osity, in  the  laceration  of  his  arm  ;  next  day,  and  for  weeks,  he  was  in 
agony.  So  the  heart  at  the  moment  of  its  being  lacerated  is  only  semi- 
conscious— its  suffering  is  distributed  over  years. 

Mabel  was  roused  at  last  from  this  stupefied  state  by  the  casual 
entrance  of  Jane,  who  did  not  know  but  that  her  mistress  had  left 
the  house  with  Lawley.  Jane  had  a  good  deal  of  affection  over  and 
above  that  she  gave  her  policeman,  and  the  whole  surplus  was  made 
over  to  Mabel.  When  she  came  suddenly  upon  her  mistress,  lying  with 
closed  eyes,  white  and  still  as  death,  she  could  not  repress  a  cry  :  "  Miss 
Mabel ! " 

Mabel  thought  it  was  more  bad  news,  or  rather  the  confirmation  and 
the  details  of  what  she  had  heard  already,  and  which,  like  some  horror 
hid  in  darkness,  was  still  rather  felt  than  seen. 

"  What  is  it,  Jane  1 "  startled  from  her  stupor. 

"  Eh  !  Miss  Mabel,  I  thought — I  thought You're  the  picture 

of  death,  Miss!  What  ever  is  the  matter?"  Jane  was  chafing  her 
misti-ess's  cold  hands  by  this,  as  if  she  had  been  in  a  fit  or  faint. 

"  I'm  not  very  well,  Jane." 

"  I'll  fetch  doctor,  Miss." 

"  Don't  fuss,  there's  a  good  girl,"  taking  and  holding  in  her  own  the 
hand  of  her  devoted  friend.  "  I've  just  heard  some  bad  news,  which  has 
upset  me  ;  that's  all.  Put  your  bonnet  on  and  tell  Miss  Bird  whistle  " — 
the  assistant  mistress — "  that  I  shall  not  be  in  school  to-day  ;  and  then 
go  into  town  and  get  me  all  the  London  newspapers.  No ;  I'm  not 
really  ill  " — in  answer  to  a  doubtful  and  anxious  look  of  Jane's. 

"  I'll  go,  Miss,  when  I've  got  you  to  bed,"  said  Jane,  with  a  dogged 
determination  which  she  showed  only  when  Mabel  was  either  sacrificing 
or  neglecting  herself  beyond  human  endurance. 

"  Yes ;  I  think  I  should  like  to  lie  down  for  an  hour  without  un- 
dressing, Jane,"  admitted  Mabel,  knowing  that  resistance  would  cost  her 
more  than  concession,  and  feeling  besides  that  she  would  be  best  in  her 
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room,  safe  from  intrusion.  Jane  was  fain  to  be  content  with  this  con- 
cession, and  with  the  permission  to  make  her  some  strong  tea — Jane's 
panacea  for  everything  and  every  one.  The  length  of  time  she  lingered 
about  her  ministrations  and  her  mistress  was  a  really  extraordinary 
proof  of  extraordinary  devotion  ;  for  if  ever  there  was  a  curious  hand- 
maiden in  this  world  it  was  Jane,  and  her  curiosity  was  at  fever  pitch 
about  the  news  in  the  London  papers  which  had  so  prostrated  her  mis- 
tress. She  felt  all  but  certain  it  must  be  about  Mr.  Kneeshaw,  for  if  it 
had  been  about  any  one  else,  wouldn't  her  mistress  have  confided  it  to  her  ? 
And,  indeed,  she  hadn't  got  far  into  Wefton  before  she  heard  Kneesbaw's 
name  shrilled  out  by  a  newsboy  anxious  to  dispose  of  the  second  edition 
of  the  Wefton  Witness  :  "  Murder  in  Melbourne  of  the  Rev.  George 
Kneeshaw,  late  curate  of  the  parish  church,  Wefton  !  "  proclaimed  the 
boy  at  the  top  of  his  shrill  voice.  Jane  was  so  much  agitated  that  she 
leant  against  a  shop  window  for  support,  and  let  the  boy  pass,  without 
the  power  to  ask  for  a  paper.  Mr.  Kneeshaw  had  not  only  been  gene- 
rous to  her  always,  but  always  courteous,  and  so  she  had  her  own  share 
in  this  trouble.  But  her  mistress's  share !  The  girl  really  felt  quite 
faint  and  ill,  and  grasped  for  support  the  bar  in  front  of  the  shop  window. 
It  took  her  some  time  to  recover  the  sudden  shock  and  to  overtake  the 
boy,  from  whom  she  bought  a  copy  of  the  paper.  Now  what  was  she  to 
do  1  Take  it  to  her  mistress  ?  Impossible  !  While  she  stood  wavering 
in  pitiable  perplexity,  Lady  Saddlethwaite's  carriage  pulled  up  at  a  shop 
near.  Jane  hurried  to  the  carriage  door  as  the  footman  opened  it. 

"  Oh,  please,  ma'am,  your  ladyship,  could  I  speak  to  you  for  one 
moment  1 " 

11  Why,  it's  Miss  Masters'  maid,  isn't  it  1  Is  there  something  wrong  ? " 
for  Jane's  distress  was  deep  and  unmistakable. 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am.    If  I  could  speak  to  you  for  a  moment ! " 

"  Is  she  ill  ?  Come  in.  George,  tell  Roger  to  drive  to  Miss  Masters', 
Is  she  ill  1  "  They  were  now  seated  in  the  closed  carriage. 

"  No,  your  ladyship ;  that  is,  not  to  say  ill,  your  ladyship,  but  in 
great  trouble." 

Here  Jane  paused.  She  didn't  think  Lady  Saddlethwaite  knew  of 
Mabel's  engagement,  and  that  she  should  hear  of  it  from  a  servant  didn't 
seem  a  proper  thing  to  the  proper  Jane  even  in  the  present  circum- 
stances. 

"  Is  her  father  dead  ?  " 

"  No,  your  ladyship,  but  there's  been  awful  news  from — from 
Australia." 

"  What !    About  Mr.  Kneeshaw  ?    Has  anything  happened  to  him  ] " 

"  He's  murdered,  ma'am  !  "  said  Jane,  in  a  burst  of  tears,  handing 
Lady  Saddlethwaite  the  paper.  Lady  Saddlethwaite  was  deeply  shocked. 
She  was  Mabel's  only  confidante,  and  she  knew  it,  and  this  seemed  to 
give  her  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  news.  She  took  the  paper  and  found 
the  paragraph  copied  from  the  Times,  and  read  it  with  the  deepest  pity 
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in  her  heart  for  the  friendless  girl,  from  whom  trouble  seemed  inseparable 
as  her  shadow. 

"  Has  she  seen  this  1 " 

"  No,  your  ladyship.  Mr.  Lawley  was  with  her  this  morning,  and  I 
think  he  must  have  told  her  about  it,  for  when  I  came  into  the  room 
afterwards  she  was  lying  back  in  the  chair  like  death.  Eh  !  I  thought 
she  was  dead,"  exclaimed  Jane  with  another  interruption  of  tears.  "  And 
when  she  come  to,  your  ladyship,  she  sent  me  to  get  her  all  the  London 
newspapers,  and  as  I  was  a-going  to  get  them  I  hears  the  boys  a- crying  of 
it  all  over  the  town  as  if  he  was  a  stranger,  and  him  always  that  good  to 
children  ! " — indignantly.  This  lack  of  sensibility  in  the  Wefton  news- 
boys seemed  nearly  as  shocking  as  their  news  to  Jane. 

"Well,  Mary— it's  Mary,  isn't  it  1 " 

"  Jane,  please  your  ladyship." 

"  Well,  Jane,  you  mustn't  show  her  this  paper." 

"  No,  your  ladyship ;  that's  why  I  made  so  free  as  to  speak  to  your 
ladyship.  The  news  came  upon  me  that  sudden  I  didn't  know  what  to 
do ;  and  Miss  Mabel  has  no  friends  only  them  as  has  no  friends  them- 
selves " — with  renewed  tears. 

Lady  Saddlethwaite  was  very  much  pleased  at  the  feeling  shown  by 
Jane,  not  through  her  tears  merely,  but  through  her  pale  face  and  trem- 
bling hands.  She  drew  her  out  on  the  subject  of  Mabel,  and  heard  such 
accounts  of  her  kindness  to  the  sick  children  of  the  poor,  and  of  her  un- 
wearied devotion  to  her  morose,  irri table,  and  exacting  father,  as  increased 
even  her  esteem  for  her  protegee.  Lady  Saddlethwaite  had,  besides, 
another  object — very  characteristic  and  creditable  to  her — in  drawing 
out  Jane  on  this  subject — she  wished  to  relieve  the  girl's  pent-up  feelings. 
This  extremely  proud  woman,  with  her  heart  full  of  Mabel's  sorrow  and 
of  her  own  sorrow  for  Mabel,  could  yet  feel  for  the  distress  of  a  maid- 
servant whom  she  hardly  knew  by  sight.  When  they  reached  the 
cottage,  Lady  Saddlethwaite  sent  Jane  up  to  ask  if  Mabel  would  see  her. 

"  Lady  Saddlethwaite  !     But  where  are  the  papers,  Jane  ? " 

"  There  weren't  none,  Miss.  They  was  all  sold,"  said  Jane,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation.  But  Jane's  face  was  more  truthful  than  her 
tongue.  Mabel  saw  in  a  moment,  as,  indeed,  she  couldn't  but  see,  that 
Jane  had  learned  the  news,  probably  from  a  newspaper  she  dared  not 
show.  Mabel  dared  not  press  for  it.  Her  heart  failed  her  at  sight  of 
Jane's  face.  But  Lady  Saddlethwaite's  visit  was  a  gleam  of  comfort. 
She  was  the  one  person  in  the  world  Mabel  longed  to  see — the  only 
person,  except  Lawley,  she  could  bear  to  see. 

"  Tell  Lady  Saddlethwaite  I  shall  be  down  in  a  moment,  Jane." 

"  She  says  you're  on  no  account  to  be  disturbed,  Miss.  She  wants 
to  come  up  and  sit  with  you  a  bit.  Eh,  Miss  Mabel !  "  cried  Jane,  no 
longer  able  to  contain  herself  at  the  sight  of  Mabel's  misery  and  at  the 
thought  of  its  cause ;  "  eh,  my  poor  dear  !  "  seizing  Mabel's  band,  press- 
ing it  to  her  lips,  and  wetting  it  with  her  tears. 
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"  Don't,  Jane ! "  said  Mabel,  in  a  soothing  tone,  as  though  Jane's 
trouble  were  more  in  her  thoughts  for  the  moment  than  her  own,  of 
which  it  was  but  the  reflection.  "  Your  affection  is  a  great  comfort  to 
me.  There  !  dry  your  eyes,  and  run  down  and  tell  Lady  Saddlethwaite 
I  shall  be  with  her  in  a  moment,"  patting  Jane  on  the  cheek  as  though 
she  were  a  child.  Jane  dried  her  eyes  on  her  apron,  and  finding  her 
mistress  bent  on  going  down,  she  contented  herself  with  expressing  her 
feelings  through  a  few  caressing  touches  by  which  she  smoothed  Mabel's 
disordered  hair  and  crumpled  dress.  Then  Mabel  and  she  went  down- 
stairs together,  and  while  Mabel  hurried  in  to  see  Lady  Saddlethwaite, 
Jane  hurried  to  the  kitchen  to  sup  full  with  the  horrors  of  the  account 
of  the  murder.  Horrors  are  the  dearest  of  the  rare  enjoyments  of  the 
uneducated  poor,  especially  of  the  gentler  sex,  and  the  widow  of  a  mur- 
dered or  self-murdered  man  derives  no  little  consolation  in  hearing  or  in 
telling  the  ghastly  details  of  the  crime — of  course  after  she  has  recovered 
from  the  first  shock  of  the  news.  If  Jane's  own  policeman  had  been 
kicked  to  death  in  Knackers'  Alley,  she  could  not  for  her  life  have  with- 
stood the  temptation  to  read  the  account  of  the  murder  in  the  Witness, 
though  its  horrors,  she  knew,  would  haunt  her  for  many  a  sleepless 
night. 

"I'm  sorry  you've  come  down,  dear,"  said  Lady  Saddlethwaite,  kiss- 
ing Mabel  with  a  mother's  tenderness.  "  Jane  told  me  you  had  been 
lying  down  with  a  bad  headache,  and  I  wanted  you  to  let  me  sit  by  you 
a  bit." 

"  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  think  you  were  sent  to  me,  though  I 
couldn't  pray.  Oh,  I  couldn't  pray.  It  is  hard.  All  that  was  left  me 
in  the  world  !  It  can't  be  true.  It  isn't  true  1 "  looking  with  an  ap- 
pealing wistfulness  into  her  friend's  face. 

Mabel's  mind,  which  had,  as  it  were,  fainted  under  the  blow,  was 
now  coming  back  to  full  consciousness.  A  breath  of  sympathy  revived 
it.  Lady  Saddlethwaite  made  no  reply  in  words.  She  led  Mabel  to 
the  sofa,  made  her  lie  down,  sat  by  her,  smoothed  back  the  silken  hair 
from  the  hot  brow,  stooped  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  and  dropped 
a  tear  upon  it  as  she  stooped  It  was  deep  calling  unto  deep.  When 
the  heart  is  frozen,  "  hid  as  with  a  stone,"  sympathy  melts  it  like  sun- 
shine, breaks  up  the  chill  crust,  and  sets  free  the  pent-up  and  imprisoned 
sorrow.  Mabel  hid  her  face,  and  wept  till  her  whole  frame  was  shaken 
with  sobs.  Lady  Saddlethwaite  sat  in  silence  by  her,  holding  one  of  her 
hands,  and  pressing  it  now  and  then  in  mute  sympathy,  till  the  paroxysm 
passed  away.  Lady  Saddlethwaite  was  childless,  but  had  once  had  a 
daughter  who  died  just  at  the  opening  of  womanhood.  It  had  been  as 
sore  a  sorrow  to  her  as  her  husband's  death  seven  years  before,  and  it 
was  a  sorrow  that  not  only  taught  her  sympathy  with  Mabel,  but  drew 
the  childless  mother  towards  this  motherless  and  friendless  child.  She 
remembered  too  well  how  vain,  wearying,  almost  worrying,  were  the 
words  and  commonplaces  of  sympathy  every  one  thought  it  right  to  offer 
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her  in  her  trouble.  So  she  said  nothing  for  some  time  to  Mabel,  but  sat 
with  her  hand  in  hers  in  that  kind  of  silence  which  is  the  speech  of  feel- 
ings too  deep  for  words  : — 

Sacred  silence  !     Thou  that  art 
Floodgate  of  the  deeper  heart, 
Offspring  of  a  heavenly  kind ; 
Frost  o'  the  mouth  and  thaw  o'  the  mind. 

"When  she  did  say  anything  beyond  words  of  endearment,  she  spoke  only 
to  draw  Mabel  out  upon  her  great  love  and  loss,  and  so  got  the  poor  girl 
to  pour  out  her  whole  heart  to  her  as  to  a  mother.  The  relief  was  im- 
mense and  immediate,  and  certainly  saved  Mabel  from  illness.  Then 
Lady  Saddlethwaite  would  have  carried  her  off  with  her  then  and  there, 
if  it  was  not  that  Lawley  was  momently  expected  with  the  reply  to  his 
telegram. 

Meantime  Roger  was  forgotten  !  But  Roger  was  not  a  man  to  be 
forgotten  long.  He  sent  George  to  ask  Jane  to  ask  his  mistress  "if  he 
was  to  put  up  anywheres  1  " — a  bitterly  ironical  question,  to  which  he  got 
the  astounding  answer,  "  Yes ;  he  might  put  up  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
somewhere."  Roger  abhorred  putting  up  anywhere,  not  merely  because 
the  beds  for  his  massy  steeds  were  sure  to  be  damp,  but  because,  like 
Archbishop  Leighton,  he  felt  that  an  inn  was  no  place  for  repose — 

For  there, 
Men  call  and  storm  and  drink  and  swear. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  however,  and  after  a  minute  of  amazement  he 
made  for  the  "  Queen." 

Before  Roger  returned  Lawley  called.  He  was  self-forgetful  enough 
to  be  glad  to  see  Lady  Saddlethwaite  with  Mabel,  though  her  sympathy 
robbed  him  of  Mabel's  sole  and  sweet  reliance  on  himself. 

"  I've  got  no  answer,  and  cannot  hope  for  one  before  to-morrow,  Miss 
Masters." 

Mabel  was  now  so  certain  of  the  terrible  certainty  as  to  be  glad  of 
the  suspense,  if  we  may  speak,  as  the  mind  of  the  most  logical  often 
thinks,  more  Hibernico. 

"  Then,  dear,  there's  nothing  to  prevent  your  coming  with  me  to- 
night." 

"  But,  Lady  Saddlethwaite " 

"  There,  my  dear,  it's  settled,"  interrupted  Lady  Saddlethwaite  de- 
cisively, ringing  for  Jane.  "  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Lawley,  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  come  out  to  Holly  hurst  with  the  answer  to-morrow,  and  per- 
haps stay  over -night.  We  shall  be  very  glad  if  your  engagements  will 
permit — [Jane,  pack  Miss  Masters'  things.  She  is  going  to  stay  with 
me  for  a  few  days] — We  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  dine  and  stay 
over-night,  Mr.  Lawley." 

Lady  Saddlethwaite  had  heard  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  Lawley 's 
virtues  from  Mabel,  and  thought  he  would  be  a  help  to  her  in  diverting 
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Mabel's  thoughts.  The  invitation,  which  Lawley  couldn't  resist,  led  to 
another,  made  to  him  in  the  following  week,  that  he  should  accompany 
Lady  Saddlethwaite  and  Mabel  in  a  projected  Continental  tour.  It 
came  out  casually  that  Lawley  knew  the  Continent  thoroughly,  and  he 
made  such  way  in  Lady  Saddlethwaite's  good  graces  that  she  devised  this 
scheme  with — must  we  confess  it1? — a  matchmaking  object.  She  saw,  as 
she  could  not  help  seeing,  that  Lawley  was  desperately  in  love  with 
Mabel,  and  she  hoped — but  here  she  was  not  at  first  very  sanguine — 
that  Mabel  might  come  in  time  to  return  his  love.  Accordingly,  six 
weeks  later,  in  Mabel's  holidays,  she,  Lady  Saddlethwaite,  and  Lawley 
were  en  route  to  Italy.  In  those  six  weeks  Lawley  had  become  a  still 
more  eligible  parti  in  Lady  Saddlethwaite's  eyes,  not  merely  or  mostly 
because  he  had  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  property,  but  because  she  found 
that  this  uncle  was  a  man  of  good  family,  and  even  a  remote  connection 
of  her  own.  Mabel  had  less  regret  in  leaving  her  father  in  the  charge 
of  Margaret  and  Jane,  since  he  showed  the  most  violent  aversion  to  her 
latterly — probably  because,  as  his  former  reader,  she  reminded  him  of 
the  failure  of  his  powers. 
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I  HAVE  sometimes  wondered  of  late  what  would  have  been  the  reception 
accorded  to  an  autobiographical  sketch  by  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It 
would,  one  may  suppose,  have  contained  some  remarks  not  very  palatable 
to  refined  society.  The  scoffers  indeed  would  have  covered  their  delight 
in  an  opportunity  for  lowering  a  great  reputation  by  a  plausible  veil  of 
virtuous  indignation.  The  Pharisees  would  have  taken  occasion  to 
dwell  upon  the  immoral  contempt  of  the  stern  old  prophet  for  the 
maxims  of  humdrum  respectability.  The  Sadducees  would  have  aired 
their  orthodoxy  by  lamenting  his  open  denunciations  of  shams,  which, 
in  their  opinion,  were  quite  as  serviceable  as  real  beliefs.  Both  would 
have  agreed  that  nothing  but  a  mean  personal  motive  could  have 
prompted  such  an  outrageous  utterance  of  discontent.  And  the  good, 
kindly,  well-meaning  people — for,  doubtless,  there  were  some  such  even 
at  the  court  of  Herod — would  have  been  sincerely  shocked  at  the  discovery 
that  the  vehement  denunciations  to  which  they  had  listened  were  in 
good  truth  the  utterance  of  a  tortured  and  unhappy  nature,  which  took 
in  all  sincerity  a  gloomy  view  of  the  prospects  of  their  society  and  the 
intrinsic  value  of  its  idols,  instead  of  merely  getting  up  indignation  for 
purposes  of  pulpit  oratory.  They — complacent  optimists,  as  kindly 
people  are  apt  to  be — have  made  up  their  minds  that  a  genuine  philoso- 
pher is  always  a  benevolent,  white-haired  old  gentleman,  overflowing  with 
philanthropic  sentiment,  convinced  that  all  is  for  the  best,  and  that  even 
the  "  miserable  sinners "  are  excellent  people  at  bottom ;  and  are 
grievously  shocked  at  the  discovery  that  anybody  can  still  believe  in 
the  existence  of  the  devil  as  a  potent  agent  in  human  affairs.  If  we 
have  any  difficulty  in  imagining  such  criticisms,  we  may  easily  realise 
them  by  reading  certain  criticisms  upon  the  Reminiscences  of  the  last 
prophet — for  we  may  call  him  a  prophet  whatever  we  think  of  the 
sources  of  his  inspiration — who  has  passed  from  among  us.  The  re- 
flection which  has  most  frequently  occurred  to  me  is  one  put  with 
characteristic  force  by  Carlyle  himself  in  describing  his  sight  of  Charles  X. 
going  to  see  the  portrait  of  "  the  child  of  miracle."  "  How  tragical  are 
men  once  more ;  how  merciless  withal  to  one  another  !  I  had  not  the 
least  pity  for  Charles  Dix's  pious  pilgriming  to  such  an  object :  the  poor 
mother  of  it,  and  her  immense  hopes  and  pains,  I  did  not  even  think  of 
them."  And  so,  the  average  criticism  of  that  most  tragical  and  pathetic 
monologue — in  reality  a  soliloquy  to  which  we  have  somehow  been 
admitted — that  prolonged  and  painful  moan  of  remorse  and  desolation 
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coming  from  a  proud  and  intensely  affectionate  nature  in  its  direst  agony 
— a  record  which  will  be  read  with  keen  sympathy  and  interest,  when 
ninety-nine  of  a  hundred  of  the  best  contemporary  books  have  been 
abandoned  to  the  moths — has  been  such  as  would  have  been  appropriate 
for  the  flippant  assault  of  some  living  penny-a-liner  upon  the  celebrities 
of  to-day.  The  critics  have  had  an  eye  for  nothing  but  the  harshness  and 
the  gloom,  and  have  read  without  a  tear,  without  even  a  touch  of  sym- 
pathy, a  confession  more  moving,  more  vividly  reflecting  the  struggles 
and  the  anguish  of  a  great  man,  than  almost  anything  in  our  literature. 

Enough  of  this  :  though  in  speaking  of  Carlyle  at  this  time  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  it  over  in  complete  silence.  I  intend  only  to  say 
something  of  Carlyle's  teaching,  which  seems  to  be  as  much  misunder- 
stood by  some  critics  as  his  character.  It  should  require  little  impar- 
tiality or  insight  at  the  present  day  to  do  something  like  justice  to  a 
teacher  who  belonged  essentially  to  a  past  generation.  "When  Carlyle 
was  still  preaching  upon  questions  of  the  day,  my  juvenile  sympathies 
— such  as  they  were — were  always  on  the  side  of  his  opponents.  But  he 
and  his  opinions  have  passed  into  the  domain  of  history,  and  we  can,  or 
at  least  we  should,  judge  of  them  as  calmly  as  we  can  of  Burke  and  of 
Milton.  In  the  year  1789  you  might  have  sympathised  with  Mackin- 
tosh, or  even  with  Tom  Paine,  rather  than  with  the  great  opponent  of 
the  Revolution ;  and  you  may  even  now  hold  that  they  were  more  in  the 
right  as  to  the  immediate  issues  than  Burke.  But  it  would,  indeed,  be 
a  narrow  mind  which  could  not  now  perceive  that  Burke,  as  a  philosophic 
writer  upon  politics,  towers  like  a  giant  amidst  pigmies  above  the  highest 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and  that  the  value  of  his  principles  is  scarcely 
affected  by  the  particular  application.  Though  Carlyle  touched  upon 
more  recent  events,  we  can  already  make  the  same  distinction,  and  we 
must  make  it  if  we  would  judge  fairly  in  his  case. 

The  most  obvious  of  all  remarks  about  Carlyle  is  one  expressed  (I 
think)  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor  in  the  phrase  that  he  was  "  a  Calvinist  who 
had  lost  his  creed."  Rather  we  should  say  he  was  a  Calvinist  who  had 
dropped  the  dogmas  out  of  his  creed.  It  is  no  doubt  a  serious  question 
what  remains  of  a  creed  when  thus  eviscerated ;  or,  again,  how  long  it 
is  likely  to  survive  such  an  operation.  But  for  the  present  purpose  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  what  remained  for  Carlyle  was  the  characteristic 
temper  of  mind  and  the  whole  mode  of  regarding  the  universe.  He 
often  declared  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  though  he  did  not  adhere  to 
the  orthodox  view  of  their  authority,  contained  the  most  tenable  theory 
of  the  world  ever  propounded  to  mankind.  Without  seeking  to  define 
what  was  the  element  which  he  had  preserved,  and  what  it  was  that  he  had 
abandoned,  or  attempting  the  perilous  task  of  drawing  a  line  between  the 
essence  and  accidents  of  a  creed,  it  is  in  any  case  clear  that  Carlyle  was 
as  Scotch  in  faith  as  in  character;  that  he  would  have  taken  and  im- 
posed the  Covenant  with  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  ex  animo  assent  and 
consent ;  and  that  the  difference  between  him  and  his  forefathers  was  one 
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rather  of  particular  beliefs  than  of  essential  sentiment.  He  had  changed 
rather  the  data  upon  which  his  convictions  were  based  than  the  convic- 
tions themselves.  He  revered  what  his  fathers  revered,  but  he  revered 
the  same  principle  in  other  manifestations,  and  to  them  this  would 
naturally  appear  as  a  profanation,  whilst  from  his  point  of  view  it  was 
but  a  legitimate  extension  of  their  fundamental  beliefs. 

The  more  one  reads  Carlyle  the  further  one  traces  the  consequences 
of  this  belief.  The  Puritan  creed,  one  may  say,  is  not  popular  at  the 
present  day  for  reasons  which  might  easily  be  assigned ;  and  those 
who  dislike  it  in  any  form  are  not  conciliated  by  the  omission  of  its 
external  peculiarities.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  omission  naturally 
alienates  many  who  would  otherwise  sympathise.  When  Carlyle  speaks 
of  "  the  Eternities  "  and  "  the  Silences,"  he  is  really  using  a  convenient 
periphrasis  for  thoughts  more  naturally  expressed  by  most  people  in  the 
language  peculiar  to  Cromwell — the  translation  is  often  given  side  by 
side  with  the  original  in  the  comments  upon  Cromwell's  letters  and 
speeches — and  his  mode  of  speech  is  dictated  by  the  feeling  that  the  old 
dogmatic  forms  are  too  narrow  and  too  much  associated  with  scholastic 
pedantry  to  be  appropriate  in  presence  of  such  awful  mysteries.  He  is, 
as  Teufelsdrockh  would  have  said,  dropping  the  old  clothes  of  belief 
only  that  he  may  more  fittingly  express  the  living  reality. 

To  Carlyle,  for  example,  the  later  developments  of  Irvingism,  the 
speaking  with  tongues,  and  so  forth,  appeared  as  simply  contemptible, 
or,  when  sanctioned  by  the  friend  whose  memory  he  cherished  so  pathe- 
tically, as  inexpressibly  pitiable.  It  was  a  hopeless  attempt  to  cling  to 
the  worn-out  rags,  a  dropping  of  the  substance  to  grasp  the  shadow ; 
ending,  therefore,  in  a  mere  grotesque  caricature  of  belief  which  made 
genuine  belief  all  the  more  difficult  of  attainment.  You  are  seeking  for 
outward  signs  and  wonders  when  you  should  be  impressed  by  the  pro- 
found and  all -pervading  mysteries  of  the  universe  ;  and  therefore  falling 
into  the  hands  of  mere  charlatans,  and  taking  the  morbid  hysterics  of 
over-excited  women  for  the  revelation  conveyed  by  all  nature  to  those 
who  have  ears  to  hear.  Has  not  the  word  "  spiritual,"  till  now  express- 
ive of  the  highest  emotions  possible  to  human  beings,  got  itself  somehow 
stained  and  debased  by  association  with  the  loathsome  tricks  practised 
by  impostors  aided  by  the  prmient  curiosity  of  their  dupes  ?  The  per- 
version of  the  highest  instincts  which  leads  a  man  in  his  very  anxiety  to 
find  a  true  prophet  and  spiritual  leader  to  put  up  with  some  miserable 
Cagliostro — a  quack  working  "  miracles  "  by  sleight  of  hand  and  phos- 
phorus— appeared  to  Carlyle,  and  surely  appeared  to  him  most  rightly, 
as  the  saddest  of  all  conceivable  aberrations  of  human  nature ;  saddest 
because  some  men  with  a  higher  strain  of  character  are  amenable  to  such 
influences.  But  when  Carlyle  came  to  specify  what  was  and  what  was  not 
quackery  of  this  kind,  and  included  much  that  was  still  sacred  to  others, 
he  naturally  had  to  part  company  with  many  who  would  otherwise  have 
sympathised.  Miss  Martineau,  he  tells  us,  was  described  as  not  only 
stripping  herself  naked,  but  stripping  to  the  bone.  Carlyle  seems  to 
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some  people  to  be  performing  this  last  operation,  though  to  himself  it 
appeared  in  the  opposite  light. 

To  Carlyle  himself  the  liberation  from  the  old  clothes  or  external 
casing  of  belief  constituted  what  he  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  con- 
version of  the  "  old  Christian  people."  He  emerged,  he  tells  us,  into  a 
higher  atmosphere,  and  gained  a  "  constant  inward  happiness  that  was 
quite  royal  and  supreme,  in  which  all  temporal  evil  was  transient  and 
insignificant ;  "  a  happiness,  he  adds,  which  he  never  quite  lost,  though 
in  later  years  it  suffered  more  frequent  eclipse.  For  this  he  held  him- 
self to  bs  "  endlessly  indebted  "  to  Goethe  ;  for  Goethe  had  in  his  own 
fashion  trod  the  same  path  and  achieved  the  same  victory.  Conversion, 
as  meaning  the  conscious  abandonment  of  beliefs  which  have  once  formed 
an  integral  and  important  part  of  a  man's  life,  is  a  process  which 
indeed  must  be  very  exceptional  with  all  men  of  real  force  of  character. 
Carlyle,  it  is  plain,  was  so  far  from  undergoing  such  a  process,  that  he 
retained  much  which  would  have  hi  en  little  in  harmony  with  the  teach- 
ing of  his  master.  For,  whilst  everybody  can  see  that  Goethe  reached 
a  region  of  philosophic  serenity ,we  must  take  Carlyle's  "  royal  and  supreme 
happiness  "  a  little  on  trust.  If  his  earlier  writings  have  some  gleams 
of  the  happier  mood,  we  are  certainly  much  more  frequently  in  the 
region  of  murky  gloom,  shrouded  by  the  Tartarean  and  "  fuliginous  " 
vapours  of  the  lower  earth.  If  his  studies  of  Goethe  and  German 
literature  opened  a  door  of  escape  from  the  narrow  prejudices  which 
made  the  air  of  Edinburgh  oppressive  to  him,  they  certainly  did  not 
help  him  to  shake  off  the  old  Puritan  sentiments  which  were  bred  in 
the  bone,  and  no  mere  external  trapping. 

Critics  have  spoken  as  though  Carlyle  had  become  a  disciple  of  some 
school  of  German  metaphysics.  It  is,  doubtless,  true  enough  that  he 
valued  the  great  German  thinkers  as  representing  to  his  mind  a 
victorious  reaction  against  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  or  the  materialism  of 
Hume's  French  successors.  But  he  sympathised  with  the  general  tendency 
without  caring  to  bewilder  himself  in  any  of  the  elaborate  systems  evolved 
by  Kant  or  his  followers.  The  reader,  he  says  in  the  earlier  essay  on 
Novalis,  "would  err  widely  who  supposed  that  this  transcendental 
system  of  metaphysics  was  a  mere  intellectual  card-castle,  or  logical  hocus 
pocus  .  .  .  without  any  bearing  on  the  practical  interests  of  men.  On 
the  contrary  ...  it  is  the  most  serious  in  its  purport  of  all  philosophies 
propounded  in  these  latter  ages ; "  and  he  proceeds  to  indicate  their 
purport,  and  to  hint,  as  one  writing  for  uncongenial  readers,  his 
respect  for  German  "  mysticism."  He  thought,  that  is,  that  these 
mystics,  transcendentalists,  and  so  forth,  were  vindicating  faith  against 
scepticism,  idealism  against  materialism,  a  belief  in  the  divine  order 
against  atheistic  negations  ;  and,  moreover,  that  their  fundamental  creed 
was  inexpugnable,  resting  on  a  basis  of  solid  reason  instead  of  outworn 
dogma.  As  for  the  superstructure,  the  systems  of  this  or  that  wonderful 
professor  to  explain  the  universe  in  general,  he  probably  held  them  to 
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be  "  card-castles  " — mere  cobwebs  of  the  brain — at  best,  arid,  tentative 
gropings  in  the  right  direction.  He  had  far  too  much  of  true  Scotch 
shrewdness — even  in  the  higher  regions  of  thought — to  trust  body  or 
soul  to  the  truth  of  such  flimsy  materials.  This  comes  out  in  his  view 
of  Coleridge,  who  so  far  sympathised  with  him  as  to  have  imbibed  con- 
solation from  the  same  sources.  No  reader  of  the  life  of  Sterling  can 
forget  the  chapter — one  of  the  most  vivid  portraits  ever  drawn  even  by 
Carlyle — devoted  to  Coleridge  as  the  oracle  of  the  "  innumerable  brave 
souls  "  still  engaged  in  the  London  turmoil — a  portrait  which  suggest? 
incidentally  how  much  was  left  unspoken  in  the  hastier  touches  of  the 
Reminiscences.  We  can  see  the  oracle  not  answering  your  questions, 
nor  decidedly  setting  out  towards  an  answer,  but  accumulating  "  for- 
midable apparatus,  logical  swim- bladders,  transcendental  life-preservers 
and  other  precautionary  and  vehiculatory  gear  for  setting  out ;  ending  bj 
losing  himself  in  the  morass  and  in  the  mazes  of  theosophic  philosophy,' 
where  now  and  then  "  glorious  islets  "  would  rise  out  of  the  haze,  only 
to  be  lost  again  in  the  surrounding  gloom.  In  his  talk,  as  in  him,  "  a 
ray  of  heavenly  inspiration  struggled  in  a  tragically  ineffectual  degree 
against  the  weakness  of  flesh  and  blood."  He  had  "  skirted  the  deserts 
of  infidelity,"  but  "  had  not  had  the  courage,  in  defiance  of  pain  and  terror, 
to  press  resolutely  across  such  deserts  to  the  new  firm  lands  of  faith 
beyond."  Many  disciples  have  of  course  seen  more  in  Coleridge  ;  but 
even  his  warmest  admirers  must  admit  the  general  truth  of  the  picture, 
and  confess  that  if  Coleridge  cast  a  leaven  of  much  virtue  into  modern 
English  speculation,  he  never  succeeded  in  working  out  a  downright 
answer  to  the  philosophical  perplexities  of  his  day,  or  in  promulgating  a 
distinct  rule  of  faith  or  life.  To  Carlyle  this  was  enough  to  condemn 
Coleridge  as  a  teacher.  Coleridge,  in  his  view,  failed  because  he  adhered 
to  the  "old  clothes ;  "  tried  desperately  to  breathe  life  into  dead  creeds ; 
and,  encumbered  with  such  burdens,  could  not  make  the  effort  necessary 
to  cross  the  "  desert."  He  lingered  fatally  round  the  starting-point, 
and  succeeded  only  in  starting  "  strange  spectral  Puseyisms,  monstrous 
illusory  hybrids,  and  ecclesiastical  chimeras  which  now  roam  the  earth 
in  a  very  lamentable  manner." 

The  judgment  is  in  many  ways  characteristic  of  Carlyle.  To  the 
genuine  Puritan  a  creed  is  nothing  which  does  not  immediately  embody 
itself  in  a  war-cry.  It  must  have  a  direct  forcible  application  to  life. 
It  must  divide  light  from  darkness,  distinguish  friends  from  enemies — 
both  external  and  internal — nerve  your  arms  for  the  battle,  and  plant 
your  feet  on  solid  standing-ground.  It  must  be  no  flickering  ray  in  the 
midst  of  gloom,  but  a  steady,  unquenchable  light — a  permanent  "  star 
to  every  wandering  bark."  Coleridge  would  stimulate  only  to  uncertain 
musings,  instead  of  animating  to  strenuous  endeavour.  The  same  senti- 
ment utters  itself  in  Carlyle's  favourite  exaltation  of  silence  above 
speech — a  phrase  paradoxical  if  literally  taken,  but  in  substance  an 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  futility  of  the  uncertain  meanderings  in  the 
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regions  of  abstract  speculation  which  hinder  a  man  from  girding  him- 
self at  once  to  deadly  wrestle  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 

This  is  but  a  new  version  of  the  Puritan  contempt  for  the  vain  specu  • 
lations  of  human  wisdom  when  he  is  himself  conscious  of  an  inner  light 
guiding  him  infallibly  through  the  labyrinths  of  the  world.  The  Puritan 
contempt  for  aesthetic  enjoyments  springs  from  the  same  root,  and  is 
equally  characteristic  of  Carlyle.  He  can  never  see  much  difference  be- 
tween fiction  and  lying.  "  Fiction,"  he  says,  "  or  idle  falsity  of  any  kind 
was  never  tolerable,  except  in  a  world  which  did  itself  abound  in  practi- 
cal lies  and  solid  shams.  ...  A  serious  soul,  can  it  wish,  even  in 
hours  of  relaxation,  that  you  should  fiddle  empty  nonsense  to  it?  A 
serious  soul  would  desire  to  be  entertained  either  with  silence  or  with 
what  was  truth,  and  had  fruit  in  it,  and  was  made  by  the  Maker  of  us 
all," — a  doctrine  which  will  clearly  not  commend  itself  to  an  sesthetic 
world.  "  Poetry,  fiction  in  general,  he  (Carlyle  the  father)  had  univer- 
sally seen  treated  as  not  only  idle,  but  false  and  criminal,"  and  the  son 
adhered  to  the  opinion  except  so  far  as  he  came  to  admit  that  fiction 
might  in  a  sense  be  truth.  The  ground-feeling  is  still  that  of  some  old 
Puritan,  preaching,  like  Baxter,  as  "  a  dying  man  to  dying  men,"  and  at 
most  tolerant  of  anything  not  directly  tending  to  edification.  Carlyle,  of 
course,  belonged  emphatically  to  the  imaginative  as  distinguished  from 
the  speculative  order  of  minds.  He  was  a  man  of  intuitions,  not  of  dis- 
cursive thought :  who  felt  before  he  reasoned  :  to  whom  it  was  a  mental 
necessity  that  a  principle  should  clothe  itself  in  concrete  flesh  and  blood, 
and  if  possible  in  some  definite  historical  hero,  before  he  could  fully  be- 
lieve in  it.  He  wanted  vivid  images  in  place  of  abstract  formulas.  His 
indifference  to  the  metaphysical  was  not  simply  that  of  the  practical  man 
who  regards  all  such  inquiries  as  leading  to  hopeless  and  bottomless 
quagmires  of  doubt  and  a  paralysis  of  all  active  will;  as  an  attempt, 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  beginning,  to  get  off  your  own  shadow,  and 
to  twist  and  twirl  till  your  pigtail  hangs  before  you ;  though  this,  too, 
counts  for  much  in  his  teaching ;  but  it  was  also  the  antipathy  of  the 
imaginative  mind  to  the  passionless  analyser  who  "  explains  "  the  living 
organism  by  reducing  it  to  a  dead  mechanism.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable 
that  Carlyle  had  a  certain  comparative  respect  even  for  the  materialist  and 
utilitarian  whom  he  so  harshly  denounced.  Such  a  man  was  at  least 
better  than  the  ineffectual  dilettante  or  dealer  in  small  shams  and  phan- 
tasms. Anything  thoroughgoing,  even  a  thoroughgoing  rejection  of  the 
highest  elements  of  life,  so  far  deserved  respect  as  at  least  affording  some 
firm  starting-point.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  scientific  frame  of  mind, 
so  far  as  it  implies  a  tranquil  dissecting  of  concrete  phenomena  into  their 
dead  elements,  jarred  upon  every  fibre  of  his  nature.  Political  eco- 
nomy, which  treats  society  as  a  complex  piece  of  machinery,  and  the 
logic  which  resolves  the  universe  itself  into  a  mere  heap  of  separable 
atoms,  seemed  to  him  hopelessljr  barren,  and  uninteresting  to  the  higher 
mind.  Mill's  talk  and  books — which  specially  represented  this  mode  of 
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thought  for  him — were  "  sawdustish  ;  "  for  what  is  sawdust  but  the  dead 
product  of  a  living  growth  deprived  of  its  organizing  principle  and  re- 
duced to  mere  dry  indigestible  powder  ]  To  the  poetic  as  to  the  religious 
nature  of  Carlyle,  such  a  process  was  to  make  the  whole  world  weary, 
stale,  flat  and  unprofitable.  Carlyle,  therefore,  must  be  judged  as  a  poet, 
and  not  as  a  dealer  in  philosophic  systems ;  as  a  seer  or  a  prophet,  not  as 
a  theorist  or  a  man  of  calculations.  And,  therefore,  if  I  were  attempting 
any  criticism  of  his  literary  merits,  I  should  dwell  upon  his  surpassing 
power  in  his  peculiar  province.  Admitting  that  every  line  he  wrote  has 
the  stamp  of  his  idiosyncrasies,  and  consequently  requires  a  certain  con- 
geniality of  temperament  in  the  reader,  I  should  try  to  describe  the 
strange  spell  which  it  exercises  over  the  initiated.  If  you  really  hate 
the  grotesque,  the  gloomy,  the  exaggerated,  you  are  of  com-se  disqualified 
from  enjoying  Carlyle.  You  must  take  leave  of  what  ordinarily  passes 
even  for  common  sense,  of  all  academical  canons  of  taste,  and  of  any  weak 
regard  for  symmetry  or  simplicity  before  you  enter  the  charmed  circle. 
But  if  you  can  get  rid  of  your  prejudices  for  the  nonce,  you  will  certainly 
be  rewarded  by  seeing  visions  such  as  are  evoked  by  no  other  magician. 
The  common  sense  reappears  in  the  new  shape  of  strange  vivid  flashes 
of  humour  and  insight  casting  undisputed  gleams  of  light  into  many  dark 
places ;  and  dashing  off  graphic  portraits  with  a  single  touch.  And  if 
you  miss  the  serene  atmosphere  of  calmer  forms  of  art,  it  is  something 
to  feel  at  times  as  no  one  but  Carlyle  can  make  you  feel,  that  each 
instant  is  the  "  conflux  of  two  eternities ;  "  that  our  little  lives,  in  his 
favourite  Shakespearian  phrase,  are  "  rounded  with  a  sleep  ; "  that  history 
is  like  the  short  space  lighted  up  by  a  flickering  taper  in  the  midst  of  in- 
finite glooms  and  mysteries,  and  its  greatest  events  brief  scenes  in  a  vast 
drama  of  conflicting  forces,  where  the  actors  are  passing  in  rapid  succes- 
sion— rising  from  and  vanishing  into  the  all-embracing  darkness. 
And  if  there  is  something  oppressive  to  the  imagination  when  we  stay 
long  in  this  singular  region,  over  which  the  same  inspiration  seems  to  be 
brooding  which  created  the  old  Northern  mythology  with  its  grim  gigan- 
tesque  semi- humorous  figures,  we  are  rewarded  by  the  vividness  of  the  pic- 
tures standing  out  against  the  surrounding  emptiness ;  some  little  groups 
of  human  figures,  who  lived  and  moved  like  us  in  the  long-past  days ;  or 
of  vignettes  of  scenery,  like  the  Alpine  sunrise  in  the  /Sartor  Resartus, 
or  the  sight  of  sleeping  Haddington  from  the  high  moorland  in  the 
Reminiscences,  as  bright  and  vivid  for  us  as  our  own  memories,  and  re- 
vealing unsuspected  sensibilities  in  the  writer.  Though  he  scorned  the 
word-painters  and  description-mongers,  no  one  was  a  better  landscape 
painter.  It  is  perhaps  idle  to  dwell  upon  characteristics  which  one  either 
feels  or  cannot  be  persuaded  into  feeling.  Those  to  whom  he  is  on  the  whole 
repugnant  may  admit  him  to  be  occasionally  a  master  of  the  picturesque ; 
and  sometimes  endeavour  to  put  him  out  of  court  on  the  strength  of  this 
formula.  A  mere  dealer,  many  exclaim,  in  oddities  and  grotesques,  who 
will  sacrifice  anything  to  produce  a  startling  effect,  whose  portraits  are 
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caricatures,  whose  style  is  torn  to  pieces  by  excessive  straining  after  em- 
phasis, and  who  systematically  banishes  all  those  half-tones  which  are 
necessary  to  faithful  portraiture  in  the  search  after  incessant  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade. 

Let  us  first  remark  in  regard  to  this  that  Carlyle  himself  peremptorily 
and  emphatically  denied  that  the  distinction  here  assumed  between  the 
poet  and  the  philosopher  could  be  more  than  superficial.  The  philosopher 
only  reaches  his  goal  so  far  as  his  analysis  leads  to  a  synthesis,  or  as  his 
abstract  speculations  can  be  embodied  in  definite  concrete  vision.  And 
the  poet  is  a  mere  idler,  with  no  substantial  or  permanent  value  in  him, 
unless  he  is  uttering  thoughts  equally  susceptible  of  philosophical  exposi- 
tion. "  The  hero,"  he  says,  "  can  be  poet,  prophet,  king,  priest,  or  what 
you  will,  according  to  the  kind  of  world  he  finds  himself  born  into.  I  confess 
I  have  no  notion  of  a  truly  great  man  that  could  not  be  all  sorts  of  men. 
The  poet  who  could  merely  sit  on  a  chair  and  compose  stanzas  could  never 
make  a  stanza  worth  much.  He  could  not  sing  the  heroic  warrior,  unless 
he  himself  were  an  heroic  warrior  too."  To  this  doctrine — though  with 
various  logical  distinctions  and  qualifications  which  seem  incongruous 
with  Carlyle's  vehement  dogmatic  utterances — I,  for  one,  would  willingly 
subscribe ;  and  I  hold  further  that  in  strenuously  asserting  and  enforcing 
it  Carlyle  was  really  laying  down  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  sound 
criticism  whether  of  art  or  literature  or  life.  Any  teaching,  that  is, 
which  attempts  to  separate  the  poet  from  the  man  as  though  his  excel- 
lence were  to  be  measured  by  a  radically  different  set  of  tests  is,  to  my 
mind,  either  erroneous  or  trifling  and  superficial.  The  point  at  which 
one  is  inclined  to  part  company  with  this  teaching  is  different.  I  do  not 
condemn  Carlyle  for  judging  the  poet  as  he  judges  the  hero  for  the 
substantial  worth  of  the  man  whom  it  reveals  to  us ;  but  I  admit  that 
his  ideal  man  has  a  certain  stamp  of  Puritanical  narrowness.  So,  for 
example,  there  is  something  characteristic  in  his  judgments  not  only  of 
Coleridge,  but  of  Lamb  or  Scott.  He  judges  Lamb  as  the  spoilt  child  of 
Cockney  circles,  as  the  Baptist  in  his  garment  of  camel's  hair  might  have 
judged  some  favourite  courtier  cracking  jokes  for  the  amusement  of 
Herodias'  daughter.  And  of  Scott,  though  he  strives  to  do  justice 
to  the  pride  of  all  Scotchmen,  and  admits  Scott's  merit  in  breathing 
life  into  the  past,  his  real  judgment  is  based  upon  the  maxim  that 
literature  must  have  higher  aims  "than  that  of  harmlessly  amusing 
indolent  languid  men."  Scott  was  not  one  who  had  gone  through  spiri- 
tual convulsions,  who  had  "  dwelt  and  wrestled  amid  dark  pains  and 
throes,"  but  on  the  whole  a  prosperous  easy-going  gentleman,  who  found 
out  the  art  of  "  writing  impromptu  novels  to  buy  farms  with  ;  "  and  who 
can  therefore  by  no  means  claim  the  entire  devotion  of  the  rigorous  asce- 
tic prophet  to  whom  happiness  is  inconceivable  except  as  the  reward  of 
victorious  conflicts  with  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  soul.  To  me  it  seems 
that  the  error  in  such  judgments  is  one  of  omission ;  but  the  omission  is 
certainly  considerable.  For  Carlyle's  tacit  assumption  seems  to  be  that 
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the  conscience  should  be  not  only  the  supreme  but  the  single  faculty  of 
the  soul ;  that  morality  is  not  only  a  necessary  but  the  sole  condition  of 
all  excellence;  and  therefore,  that  an  ethical  judgment  is  not  merely 
implied  in  every  aesthetic  judgment,  but  is  the  sole  essence  and  meaning 
of  it.  Our  minds,  according  to  some  of  his  Puritan  teachers,  should  be 
so  exclusively  set  upon  working  out  our  salvation  that  every  kind  of  aim 
not  consciously  directed  to  this  ultimate  end  is  a  trifling  which  is  closely 
akin  to  actual  sin.  Carlyle,  accepting  or  unconsciously  imbibing  the 
spirit  of  such  teaching,  reserves  his  whole  reverence  for  rigid  and  lofty 
natures,  deserving  beyond  all  question  of  reverence,  but  wanting  in  ele- 
ments essential  to  the  full  development  of  our  natures,  and  therefore,  in 
the  long  run,  to  a  broad  morality. 

This  leads  us  to  his  most  emphatically  asserted  doctrines.  No  one  could 
assert  more  forcibly,  emphatically,  and  frequently  than  Carlyle  that  mora- 
lity or  justice  is  the  one  indispensable  thing ;  that  justice  means  the  law  of 
God  ;  that  the  sole  test  of  the  merits  of  any  human  law  is  its  conformity  to 
the  divine  law ;  and  that,  as  he  puts  it,  all  history  is  an  "  inarticulate  Bible, 
and  in  a  dim  intricate  manner  reveals  the  divine  appearances  in  this  lower 
world.  For  God  did  make  this  world,  and  does  for  ever  govern  it ;  the 
loud  roaring  loom  of  time,  with  all  its  French  revolutions,  Jewish  revela- 
tions, '  weaves  the  vesture  thou  seest  Him  by.'  There  is  no  biography 
of  a  man,  much  less  any  history  or  biography  of  a  nation,  but  wraps  in 
it  a  message  out  of  heaven,  addressed  to  the  hearing  ear  and  the  not- 
hearing."  It  is  needless  to  quote  particular  passages.  This  clearly  is 
the  special  doctrine  of  Carlyle,  embodied  in  all  his  works  ;  preached  in 
season  and  (often  enough)  out  of  season ;  which  possesses  him  rather 
than  is  possessed  by  him  ;  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  message  which 
he  had  to  deliver  to  the  world,  and  spent  his  life  and  energy  in  delivering 
with  emphasis.  And  yet  we  are  constantly  told  that  Carlyle  was  a  cynic 
who  believed  in  nothing  but  brute  force.  If  such  a  criticism  came  only 
from  those  who  had  been  repelled  by  his  style  from  reading  his  books — 
or,  again,  only  from  the  shallow  and  Pharisaical,  who  mistake  any  attack 
upon  the  arrangements  to  which  they  owe  their  comfort  for  an  attack 
upon  the  eternal  laws  of  the  universe — it  might  be  dismissed  with  con- 
tempt. And  this  is,  indeed,  all  that  much  of  the  average  talk  about 
Carlyle  deserves.  But  there  is  a  more  solid  ground  in  the  objection, 
which  brings  us  in  face  of  Carlyle's  most  disputable  teaching,  and  is 
worth  considering. 

We  have,  in  fact,  to  consider  the  principle  so  often  ascribed  to  him 
that  Might  makes  Bight ;  and  this  may  be  interpreted  into  the  immoral 
doctrine  that  force  is  the  one  thing  admirable,  and  success  the  sole  test 
of  merit.  Cromwell  was  right  because  he  cut  off  Charles's  head,  and 
Charles  wrong  because  he  lost  his  head.  Frederick's  political  immorality 
is  condoned  because  Frederick  succeeded  in  making  Prussia  great ; 
Napoleon  was  right  so  long  as  he  was  victorious,  and  was  condemned 
because  he  ended  in  St.  Helena.  That,  as  some  critics  suppose,  was 
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Carlyle's  meaning,  and  they  very  naturally  denounce  it  as  an  offensive 
and  cynical  theory. 

Now  in  one  sense  Carlyle's  doctrine  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  His 
theory  is  the  opposite  one,  that  Right  makes  Might.  He  admires  Crom- 
well, for  example,  and  Cromwell  is  the  hero  after  his  own  heart,  ex- 
pressly on  the  ground  that  Cromwell  is  the  perfect  embodiment  of  the 
Puritan  principle,  and  that  the  essence  of  Puritanism  was  to  "  see  God's 
own  law  made  good  in  this  world.  .  .  .  Eternal  justice ;  that  God's 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven ;  corollaries  enough  will  flow 
from  that,  if  that  be  there ;  if  that  be  not  there,  no  corollary  good  for 
much  will  flow."  How  does  a  doctrine  apparently  at  least  implying  an 
unqualified  belief  in  the  absolute  supremacy  of  right,  a  conviction  that 
nothing  but  the  rule  of  right  can  give  a  satisfactory  basis  for  any  human 
aiTangement,  get  itself  transmuted  into  an  appearance  of  the  opposite, 
of  being  a  kind  of  Hobbism,  deducing  all  morality  from  sheer  force  1 
Such  transmutations,  or  apparent  meetings  of  opposite  extremes,  are  not 
uncommon,  and  the  process  might  perhaps  be  moat  forcibly  illustrated 
by  a  history  of  the  old  Puritans  themselves.  But  it  will  be  quite  enough 
for  my  purpose  to  indicate,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  Carlyle's  own  method, 
which  is  of  course  guided  as  well  by  his  temper  as  by  his  primary  as- 
sumptions. He  is  predisposed  in  every  way  to  take  the  sternest  view  of 
morality.  He  means  by  virtue,  by  no  means  an  indiscriminate  extension 
of  all-comprehending  benevolence,  of  goodwill  to  rogues  and  scoundrels, 
or  amiable  desire  that  everybody  should  have  as  pleasant  a  time  of  it  as 
possible.  Justice  according  to  him,  and  the  most  stringent  and  unflinch- 
ing justice,  is  the  essential  basis  of  all  morality.  Love,  doubtless,  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law  ;  but  along  with  that  truth  you  must  also  recognise 
the  awful  and  mysterious  truth,  that  hell  itself  is  one  product  of 
the  divine  love.  Love  itself  implies  the  destruction  of  evil  and  of 
the  evil-doers.  From  this  assumption  it  is  not  surprising  if  much 
modern  philanthropy  appeared  to  him  as  mere  sentimentalism,  a  weak 
sympathy  even  for  the  suffering  which  is  the  divinely  appointed  remedy 
for  social  diseases,  the  mere  effeminate  shrinking  from  the  surgical  knife. 
The  cardinal  virtue  from  which  all  others  might  be  inferred  is  not 
benevolence,  but  veracity,  respect  for  facts  and  hatred  of  shams.  This 
was  not  with  Carlyle,  as  with  some  of  his  teachers,  an  abstract  theorem 
of  metaphysics,  but  the  expression  of  his  whole  character,  of  that  Puri- 
tanic fervour  which  tested  all  doctrine  by  its  immediate  practical  in- 
fluence upon  the  will,  and  which  forced  even  his  poetical  imagination  to 
spend  itself  not  in  creating  images,  but  in  realising  as  vividly  as  possible 
the  actual  facts  of  history. 

Carlyle's  application  of  these  principles  brings  out  a  remarkable 
result.  "  Puritanism,"  he  says,  "  was  a  .genuine  thing,  for  Nature  has 
adopted  it,  and  it  has  grown  and  grows.  I  say  sometimes,  that  every- 
thing goes  by  wager  of  battle  in  this  world ;  that  strength,  well  under- 
stood, is  the  measure  of  all  worth.  Give  a  thing  time  ;  if  it  can  succeed 
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it  is  a  right  thing."  This  is  one  form  of  Carlyle's  essential  principle,  and 
is  it  not  also  the  essential  principle  of  Mr.  Darwin's  famous  theory  1  It 
is  an  explicit  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 
though  applied  here  to  Knox  and  the  Puritans  instead  of  to  the  origin 
of  species.  And  yet,  as  we  may  note  in  passing,  the  evolutionists  are, 
as  a  fact,  the  most  ready  to  condemn  Carlyle's  immorality,  whilst  Carlyle 
could  never  find  words  adequate  to  express  his  contempt  for  them.  In 
that  thorough  carrying  out  of  this  principle,  Carlyle  is  approaching  that 
profound  problem  which  in  one  shape  or  other  haunts  all  philosophies  : 
What  kind  of  victory  may  we  expect  for  right  in  this  world  1  If  Might 
and  Right  were  strictly  identical,  it  would  seem  here  that  we  might  start 
indifferently  from  either  basis.  "  This  succeeds ;  therefore  it  is  right," 
would  be  as  tenable  an  argument  as — "  This  is  right ;  therefore  it  will 
succeed."  Yet  one  doctrine  has  an  edifying  sound,  and  the  other  seems  to 
be  the  very  reverse  of  edifying.  Moralists  vie  with  each  other  in  pro- 
claiming their  belief  in  the  ultimate  success  of  good  causes,  and  yet  in- 
dignantly deny  that  the  goodness  of  a  cause  should  be  inferred  from  its 
success.  We  agree  to  applaud  the  prophecy,  cited  with  applause  by 
Carlyle  himself,  that  Napoleon's  empire  would  fail  because  founded  upon 
injustice ;  but  we  are  startled  by  an  inference  from  the  failure  to  the 
injustice.  But  why  should  there  be  so  vast  a  difference  in  what  seem 
to  be  equivalent  modes  of  reasoning  1  Carlyle's  answer  would  follow 
from  the  words  just  cited.  You  must,  he  says,  "  give  a  thing  time." 
Nobody  can  deny  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  certainly 
Carlyle  could  not  deny  that  injustice  may  flourish  long  before  it  pro- 
duces the  inevitable  crash.  "  The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  though 
they  grind  exceeding  small."  And,  therefore,  it  may  make  all  the  dif- 
ference whether  we  make  the  success  the  premiss  or  the  conclusion.  For 
though,  in  the  long  run,  the  good  causes  may  be  trusted  to  succeed  in 
time,  and  we  may  see  in  history  the  proof  that  they  have  succeeded,  yet 
at  any  moment  the  test  of  success  may  be  precarious  whilst  that  of 
justice  is  infallible.  We  may  distinguish  the  wheat  from  the  tares  before 
the  reaper  has  cast  one  aside  and  preserved  the  other.  At  the  moment 
the  injustice  of  Napoleon's  empire  was  manifest,  though  the  cracks  and 
fissures  which  were  to  cause  its  crumbling  were  still  hidden  from  any 
observer. 

By  what  signs,  then,  other  than  the  ultimate  test  of  success,  can  we 
discern  the  just  from  the  unjust?  That,  of  course,  is  the  vital  point 
which  must  decide  upon  the  character  of  Carlyle's  morality;  and  it  is 
one  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  answered  distinctly. 
He  gives,  indeed,  a  test  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  he  enforces  and 
applies  it  with  superabundant  energy  and  variety  of  phrase.  That  is 
right,  one  may  say  briefly,  which  will  "  work."  The  sham  is  hollow, 
and  must  be  crushed  in  the  tug  and  wrestle  of  the  warring  world.  The 
reality  survives  and  gathers  strength.  Veracity  in  equivalent  phrase  is 
the  condition  of  vitality.  Truth  endures;  the  lie  perishes.  But  in 
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applying  this  or  his  vast  vocabulary  of  similar  phrases,  we  come  to  a 
difficulty.  "The  largest  veracity  ever  done  in  Parliament"  was,  he 
says,  Sir  liobert  Peel's  abolition  of  the  corn  laws.  But  how  can  you  do 
a  veracity  1  What  is  a  lie  ? — a  question,  as  he  observes,  worth  asking  by 
the  "  practical  English  mind ;  "  and  to  which  he  accordingly  proceeds  to 
give  an  answer.  He  insists,  that  is,  very  eloquently  and  vehemently,, 
upon  the  inevitable  results  of  all  lying,  and  of  all  legislative  and  other 
action  which  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  of  a  falsity  or  an  error 
which  passes  itself  off  for  a  truth.  In  all  which  I,  for  one,  admit  that 
there  is  not  only  truth,  but  truth  nobly  expressed  and  applied  to  the 
confutation  of  some  most  pestilent  errors ;  and  yet,  as  one  must  also 
admit,  there  is  still  an  ambiguity.  May  it  not,  in  fact,  cover  that 
exaltation  of  mere  success  which  is  so  often  objected  to  him  1  Some 
tyrannical  institution — slavery,  for  example — lives  and  flourishes  through 
long  ages.  Is  it  thereby  justified  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  and  if  fact  and  truth 
are  the  same  things,  is  it  not  a  truth  sanctioned  by  the  eternal  veracities 
and  so  forth,  and  therefore  entitled  to  our  respect  1  This  is  one  more 
form  of  that  fundamental  problem  which  really  perplexes  Carlyle's  moral 
teaching,  and  which  he  has  at  least  the  merit  of  bringing  into  prominence, 
though  not  of  answering.  In  fact,  we  may  recognise  in  it  an  ancient 
philosophical  controversy  not  yet  set  at  rest;  for,  since  the  beginning  of 
ethical  theorising,  thinkers  of  various  schools  have  tried  in  one  way  or 
other  to  deduce  virtue  from  truth,  and  to  identify  all  vice  with  error. 
But  the  reference  is  enough  to  show  the  difference  of  Carlyle's  method. 
He  might  respect  the  metaphysician  who  held  a  doctrine  so  far  analogous 
to  his  own ;  but  the  metaphysical  method  appeared  to  him  as  a  mere 
formal  logic- chopping  where  the  essence  of  the  teaching  escaped  amidst 
barren  demonstrations  of  verbal  identities. 

The  real  answer  is  here  again  a  new  version  of  the  old  Puritan 
answer.  The  Puritan  fell  back  upon  the  will  of  God  revealed  through 
the  Bible,  whose  authority  was  manifest  by  the  inner  light.  If  the 
wicked  were  allowed  to  triumph  for  a  time,  there  was  no  danger  of  being 
misled  by  their  success,  for  they  were  condemned  in  advance  by  the  plain 
fact  of  their  renunciation  of  the  inspired  guide.  For  Carry le,  the  "  hero" 
takes  the  place  of,  or  rather  is  put  side  by  side  with,  the  older  organs  of 
inspiration.  Every  hero  conveys  in  fact  a  new  revelation  to  mankind ; 
he  conveys  a  divine  message,  not,  it  is  true,  with  infallible  precision,  or 
without  an  admixture  of  human  error,  but  still  the  very  kernel  and 
essence  of  his  teaching.  He  may  come  as  prophet,  king,  poet,  or  philo- 
sopher, and  you  may  reject  or  accept  his  message  at  your  peril.  You 
may  recognise  it,  as  the  Puritan  recognised  the  authority  of  his  Bible,  by 
the  spontaneous  witness  of  your  higher  nature,  and  you  will  recognise  it 
so  long  as  you  have  not  given  yourself  up  to  believe  a  lie.  And  if  you 
demand  some  external  proofs  you  must  be  referred,  not  to  some  particular 
signs  and  wonders,  but  to  what  you  may,  if  you  please,  call  the  "  success  " 
of  the  message ;  the  fact,  that  is,  that  the  hero  has  contributed  some 
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permanent  element  to  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  mankind,  that  he  has 
revealed  some  enduring  truth,  created  some  permanent  symbol  of  our 
highest  feelings,  or  wrought  some  organic  change  in  the  very  structure 
of  society.  There  is  a  danger  undoubtedly  of  confounding  some  tem- 
porary crystal  palace  or  dazzling  edifice  of  mere  glass  with  an  edifice 
founded  on  the  rock  and  solid  as  the  pyramids.  The  hero  may  be  con- 
founded with  the  sham,  as  unfortunately  shams  and  realities  are  most 
frequently  confounded  in  this  world.  But  they  differ  for  all  that,  and 
the  true  man  recognises  the  difference  as  the  religious  man  knows  the 
hypocrite  from  the  saint.  The  test  is  indifferently  the  truth  or  the 
soundness  of  the  work ;  they  must  coincide ;  but  the  test  can  only  be 
applied  by  one  who  really  loves  the  truth. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  this  position.  It  rests,  after  all, 
you  may  say,  upon  the  individual  conviction,  and  lends  itself  too  easily 
to  that  kind  of  dogmatism  in  which  Carlyle  indulged  so  freely,  and 
which  consists  in  asserting  that  any  doctrine  or  system  which  he  dislikes 
is  an  incarnate  lie,  and  pronouncing  that  it  is  therefore  doomed  to  failure. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  equally  perverted  in  the  opposite 
direction  by  claiming  a  sacred  character  for  every  "  lie  "  not  yet  ex- 
ploded. Carlyle,  beyond  all  question,  was  a  man  of  intense  prejudices, 
and  the  claim  to  inspiration,  even  to  the  inspiration  of  our  teachers, 
very  easily  passes  into  a  deification  of  our  own  prejudices.  No  one  was 
more  liable  to  that  error ;  but  it  is  better  worth  our  while  to  look  at 
some  other  aspects  of  his  teaching. 

For  we  may  surely  accept  without  hesitation  one  application  of  the 
doctrine,  which  is  of  the  first  importance  with  Carlyle,  and  which  he  has 
taught  so  incessantly  and  impressively,  that  to  him  more  than  to  any 
other  man  may  be  attributed  the  general  recognition  of  its  truth.  The 
success  of  any  system  of  thought — the  permanent  influence,  that  is,  of  any 
great  man  or  of  any  great  institution — must  be  due  to  the  truth  which  it 
contained,  or  to  its  real  value  to  mankind.  This  doctrine  has  become  so 
much  of  a  commonplace,  and  harmonises  so  fully  with  all  modern  his- 
torical methods,  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  service  done  by  Carlyle 
in  its  explicit  assertion  and  rigorous  application  to  facts.  When  he  was 
delivering  his  lectures  upon  hero-worship,  intelligent  people  were  still  in 
the  attitude  of  mind  represented,  for  example,  by  Gibbon's  famous  ex- 
planation of  the  success  of  Christianity  as  due,  amongst  other  things,  to 
the  zeal  of  the  early  believers,  as  if  the  zeal  required  no  explanation ; 
when  on  the  other  side,  it  was  thought  proper  to  explain  Mahome- 
tanism,  not  by  the  admixture  of  genuine  truth  which  it  contained,  but 
as  a  simple  imposture.  Carlyle  still  speaks  like  a  man  advancing  a  dis- 
puted theory  when  he  urges  in  this  latter  case  that  to  explain  the  power 
of  Mahomet's  sword,  you  must  explain  the  force  which  wielded  the 
sword ;  and  that  the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  a  downright  cheat  will  by 
no  means  serve  the  turn.  This  doctrine  is  now  generally  accepted, 
unless  by  a  few  clever  people  who  still  cherish  the  wire-pulling  heresy 
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•which  makes  history  a  puppet-show  manipulated  by  ingenious  scoun- 
drels, instead  of  a  vast  co-operation  of  organic  forces.  Carlyle,  however, 
has  done  more  than  any  writer  to  make  such  barren  and  degrading  ex- 
planations impossible  for  all  serious  thinkers.  His  Cromwell  has  at 
least  exploded  once  for  all  the  simple-minded  "  hypocrisy  "  theory,  as  the 
essay  upon  Johnson  destroyed  the  ingenious  doctrine  that  a  man  could 
write  a  good  book  simply  because  he  was  a  fool.  Whether  his  portraits 
are  accurate  or  not,  they  are  at  least  set  before  us  conceivable  and 
consistent  human  beings.  The  prosaic  historian  and  biographer  takes 
the  average  verdict  of  commonplace  observers  :  if  he  is  a  partisan,  he  is 
content  with  the  contemporary  caricatures  of  the  party  to  which  he 
belongs ;  if  he  wishes  to  be  impartial,  he  strikes  a  rough  average  between 
opposite  errors ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  be  dazzling,  he  calmly  combines 
incompatible  judgments.  Macaulay's  works,  with  all  their  merits, 
are  a  perfect  gallery  of  such  porti'aits — rhetorically  excellent,  but  hope- 
lessly flimsy  in  substance :  of  angelic  Whigs  and  fiendish  Tories,  and 
of  strange  monsters  like  his  Bacon  and  his  Boswell,  made  by  quietly 
heaping  together  meanness  and  wisdom,  sense  and  folly,  and  inviting  you 
to  accept  a  string  of  paradoxes  as  a  sober  statement  of  fact.  The  truly 
imaginative  writer  has  to  go  deeper  than  this.  He  begins  where  the 
rhetorician  ends.  A  great  work,  as  he  instinctively  sees,  implies  a  great 
force.  A  man  can  only  leave  his  mark  upon  history  so  far  as  he  is 
animated,  and  therefore  worthy  to  be  animated,  by  a  great  idea.  The 
secret  of  his  nature  is  to  be  discovered  by  a  sympathetic  imagination 
acting  by  a  kind  of  poetical  induction.  Gathering  together  all  his  recorded 
acts  and  utterances,  the  masses  of  recorded  facts  preserved  often  in  hope- 
less confusion  and  misrepresentation  by  his  contemporaries,  you  nmst 
brood  over  them  till  at  last  you  gain  a  clear  vision  of  the  underlying 
unity  of  character  which  manifests  itself  in  these  various  ways.  Then, 
at  last,  you  may  recognise  the  true  hero,  and  discover  unsuspected  unity 
of  purpose  and  strength  of  conviction,  where  the  hasty  judgments  passed 
by  contemporaries  and  those  who  set  them  upon  isolated  fragments  of 
his  career,  make  a  bewildering  chaos  of  inconsistency.  The  process  is 
admirably  illustrated  in  the  study  of  Cromwell,  and  the  result  has  the 
merit  of  being  at  least  a  possible,  if  not  a  correct,  theory  of  a  great  man. 
This,  again,  is  connected  with  another  aspect  of  Carlyle's  teaching — 
as  valuable,  though  perhaps  its  value  is  not  even  now  as  generally  recog- 
nised. For  the  tendency  of  his  mind  is  always  to  substitute  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  dynamical  for  the  merely  mechanical  view  of 
history.  It  is  a  necessity  for  his  imagination  to  penetrate  as  much  to 
the  centre  instead  of  remaining  at  the  circumference  ;  to  unveil  the  actual 
forces  which  govern  the  working  of  the  superficial  phenomena,  instead 
of  losing  himself  in  the  external  phenomena  themselves.  The  true  con- 
dition for  understanding  history  is  to  gain  a  clear  perception  of  the 
genuine  beliefs,  the  wants  and  passions  which  actually  sway  men's  souls, 
instead  of  working  simply  at  the  complicated  wheels  and  pulleys  of  the 
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political  machinery,  or  accepting  the  masses  of  idle  verbiage  which  conceal 
our  true  thoughts  from  ourselves  and  from  each  other.  An  implicit 
faith  in  the  potency  of  the  machinery,  and  an  equal  neglect  of  the  real 
driving  force,  was,  in  his  view,  the  original  sin  of  political  theory.  The 
constitution-mongers  of  the  Delolme  or  Sieyes  type,  the  men  who 
fancied  that  government  (as  one  of  them  said)  was  like  "  a  dance  where 
everything  depended  on  the  disposition  of  the  figures,"  and  nothing, 
therefore,  on  the  nature  of  the  dancers,  have  pretty  well  passed  away. 
Carlyle  saw  the  same  vital  fallacies  in  such  nostrums  as  the  ballot  or  the 
scheme  so  enthusiastically  advocated  by  Hare  and  Mill.  "  If  of  ten 
men  nine  are  recognisable  as  fools,  which  is  a  common  calculation,  how 
in  the  name  of  wonder  will  you  get  a  ballot-box  to  grind  you  out  a 
wisdom  from  the  votes  of  those  ten  men?  Never  by  any  conceivable 
ballot-box,  nor  by  all  the  machinery  in  Bromwicham  or  out  of  it,  will  you 
attain  such  a  result."  Whether  Carlyle  was  right  or  wrong  in  the  par- 
ticular application  I  do  not  presume  to  say.  Such  a  change  as  the  ballot 
may  perhaps  imply  more  than  a  mere  change  of  machinery.  But  I 
certainly  cannot  doubt  that  he  is  right  in  the  essence  of  his  contention  : 
that  a  perception  of  the  difference  between  the  merely  mechanical  details 
and  the  vital  forces  of  a  society  is  essential  to  any  sound  political 
theorising ;  and  that  half  our  pet  schemes  of  reform  fail  just  from  this 
cause,  that  they  expect  to  change  the  essence  by  modifying  the  surface, 
and  are  therefore  equivalent  to  plans  for  obtaining  mechanical  results 
without  expending  energy. 

To  have  asserted  these  principles  so  emphatically  is  one  of  Carlyle's 
greatest  merits ;  and  if  he  obtained  emphasis  at  the  cost  of  exaggeration, 
overstatement,  grotesque  straining  of  language  and  imagery,  and  much 
substantial  error  as  to  facts,  I  can  only  say  that  the  service  remains,  and 
is  inestimable.  But  there  is  a  less  pleasing  qualification  to  be  made. 
The  objection  to  the  ballot  as  a  purely  mechanical  arrangement  is  com- 
bined, as  we  have  just  seen,  with  the  objection  founded  upon  the  preva- 
lence of  fools.  That  stinging  phrase,  "  mostly  fools,"  has  stuck  in  our 
throats.  The  prophet  who  tells  us  that  we  are  wicked  may  be  popular 
— perhaps,  because  our  consciences  are  on  his  side ;  but  the  prophet  who 
calls  us  fools  is  likely  to  provoke  our  wrath.  I,  at  least,  never  met  a 
man  who  relished  that  imputation,  even  if  he  admitted  it  to  contain  a 
grain  of  truth.  But,  palatable  or  not,  it  is  clearly  fundamental  with  Car- 
lyle. The  world  is  formed  of  "  dull  millions,  who,  as  a  dull  flock,  roll 
hither  and  thither,  whithersoever  they  are  led ;  "  the  great  men  are  the 
"  guides  of  the  dull  host,  who  follow  them  as  by  an  irrevocable  decree." 
They  are  the  heroes  to  whom  alone  are  granted  real  powers  of  vision  and 
command ;  realities  amongst  shams,  and  knowers  amongst  vague  feelers 
after  knowledge.  We  need  not  ask  how  this  theory  was  reached ;  whether 
it  is  the  spontaneous  sentiment  of  a  proud  and  melancholy  character, 
or  really  a  fair  estimate  of  the  facts ;  or,  again,  a  deduction  from  the 
"  hero  "  doctrine.  With  that  doctrine,  at  any  rate,  it  naturally  coin- 
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cides.  To  exalt  the  stature  of  your  hero,  you  must  depress  his  fellows. 
If  Gulliver  is  to  be  a  giant,  he  imist  go  to  Lilliput.  There  is,  however, 
a  gap  in  the  argument  which  is  characteristically  neglected  by  Carlyle. 
He  would  never  have  fairly  accepted  the  doctrine — whose  was  it  1 — that, 
though  a  man  may  be  wiser  than  anybody,  there  is  something  wiser  thaA 
he — namely,  everybody.  The  omission  is  critical,  and  has  many  conse- 
quences. For  one  may  fully  admit  Carlyle's  estimate  :  one  may  hold  the 
difference  between  a  Shakespeare  and  an  average  contributor  to  the 
poet's  corner  of  a  newspaper,  or  between  a  born  leader  of  men,  a  Crom- 
well, and  a  Chatham,  and  to  the  enormous  majority  of  his  followers,  as 
something  hardly  expressible  in  words :  one  may  admit  that  the  his- 
tory of  thought  or  society  reveals  the  more  clearly,  the  more  closely  it  is 
studied,  the  height  to  which  the  chosen  few  tower  above  the  average ;  one 
may  even  diminish  the  percentage  of  the  wise  from  a  tenth  to  a  hundredth 
or  a  thousandth :  and  yet  one  may  hold  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  mass. 
No  ballot-box,  it  is  true,  will  make  the  folly  of  the  nine  equal  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  one.  Or  it  can  tend  that  way  only  if  the  foolish  majority 
have  some  sense  of  the  need  of  superior  guidance.  But  the  ignorance 
and  folly  of  mankind,  their  incapacity  for  forming  any  trustworthy  judg- 
ment on  any  given  point,  may  also  be  consistent  with  a  capacity  for 
groping  after  truth,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  trying  experiments 
on  a  large  scale.  The  fact  that  a  creed  commends  itself  to  the  instincts 
of  many  men  in  many  ages  is  a  better  proof — Carlyle  himself  being  the 
judge — that  it  contains  some  truth  than  the  isolated  judgment  of  the 
most  clearsighted  philosopher.  The  fact  that  an  institution  actually 
makes  men  happy  and  calls  forth  their  loyalty  is  a  more  forcible  argu- 
ment in  its  favour  than  the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  statesman. 
And,  therefore,  the  fact  that  any  society  is  chiefly  made  up  of  fools  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  belief  that  it  is  collectively  the  organ  through 
which  truth  gradually  manifests  itself  and  wins  a  wider  recognition. 
Securus  judicat  orbis  may  be  a  true  maxim  if  we  interpret  it  to  mean 
that  the  world  decides — not  as  the  experimenter  but  as  the  experiment. 
Carlyle  systematically  overlooks  this  blind  semi-conscious  process  of 
co-operation  upon  which  the  "  hero  "  is  really  as  dependent  as  the 
dull  flock  which  he  leads.  History,  as  he  is  fond  of  saying,  is  the 
essence  of  innumerable  biographies.  To  find  the  essence  of  the  biogra- 
phies, again,  he  goes  to  the  essential  biographies  ;  that  is,  to  the 
biographies  of  the  men  who  give  the  impulse,  not  of  those  who 
passively  submit  to  the  impulse.  This  apotheosis  of  the  individual 
is  dictated  by  his  imaginative  idiosyncrasies,  as  much  as  by  his  theory  of 
history.  He  must  have  the  picturesque  concrete  fact :  the  living  hero 
to  be  the  incarnation  of  the  idea ;  and,  accordingly,  history  in  his  page 
is  like  a  gigantic  panorama  in  which  the  painter  sacrifices  everything  to 
obtain  the  strongest  contrasts,  and  makes  his  lights  stand  out  against 
vast  breadths  of  unspeakable  gloom.  The  hero  is  thus  made  to  sum  up 
the  whole  effectual  force,  and  all  that  is  done  by  the  Greeks  is  attributed 
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to  the  arm  of  Achilles.  Some  awkward  results  follow.  Frederick  is  a 
hero  who  has  obvious  moral  defects,  and  readers  are  startled  by  Car- 
lyle's  worship  of  such  an  idol.  Yet  it  follows  from  the  assumptions. 
For  Frederick,  in  Carlyle's  theory,  means  the  development  of  the  German 
nation.  That  the  growth  of  the  German  influence  in  Europe  was  a 
phenomenon  which  naturally  and  rightfully  excited  Carlyle's  strongest 
enthusiasm  requires  no  demonstration.  If  the  credit  of  that,  as  of  every 
other  great  achievement,  must  be  given  to  some  solitary  hero,  Frederick 
doubtless  has  the  best  claim  to  the  honour.  We  may  no  doubt  say  that 
Frederick,  in  spite  of  this,  was  selfish  and  cynical,  and  may  confine  our 
praises  to  allowing  his  possession  of  perspicacity  enough  to  see  the  capa- 
bilities of  his  position.  A  great  man  may  do  an  involuntary  service  to 
mankind,  because  his  genius  inclines  him  to  range  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  strongest  forces,  and  therefore  of  what  we  vaguely  call  progress. 
But  the  hero- worshipper  naturally  regards  him  as  not  merely  an  instru- 
ment, but  the  conscious  and  efficient  cause  of  the  progress  itself. 

Hence,  too,  the  apparent  immorality  which  some  people  discern  in 
Carlyle's  denunciations  of  "  red  tape"  formulas,  and  the  ordinary  conven- 
tions of  society.  Undoubtedly,  such  fetters  must  snap  like  packthread 
when  opposed  to  the  deeper  forces  which  govern  the  growth  of  nations. 
No  set  of  engagements  on  paper  will  keep  a  nation  on  its  legs  if  it  is 
rotten  at  the  core,  or  maintain  a  balance  of  power  between  forces  which 
are  daily  growing  unequal.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  any  contract  could 
bind,  or  otherwise  can  preserve  the  vitality  of  effete  institutions.  And 
hence  arise  a  good  many  puzzling  questions  for  political  casuistry. 
It  is  hard  to  say  at  what  precise  point  it  becomes  necessary  to  snap 
the  bonds,  and  when  the  necessity  of  change  makes  revolution,  with 
all  its  mischiefs,  preferable  to  stagnation.  The  hero- worshipper  who 
regards  his  idol  as  the  supreme  moving  force,  has  to  make  him  also 
the  infallible  judge  in  such  matter.  He  stands  above — not  the  ultimate 
rules  of  morality,  but — the  whole  system  of  regulations  and  compromises 
by  which  men  must  govern  themselves  in  normal  times — and  decides 
when  they  must  be  suspended  in  the  name  of  the  higher  law.  The  only 
appeal  from  his  decision  is  the  appeal  to  facts.  If  the  apparent  hero  be 
really  self-seeking  and  vulgarly  ambitious,  he  and  his  empire  will  be 
crushed  like  Napoleon's.  If,  on  the  whole,  his  decision  be  right,  as  in- 
spired from  above,  he  will  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  order  on  an  un- 
shakable basis.  And,  therefore,  Carlyle  is  naturally  attracted  to  the 
revolutionary  periods,  when  the  underlying  forces  come  to  the  surface  ; 
when  the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  are  broken  up,  all  conventions 
summarily  swept  aside,  and  the  direct  as  well  as  the  ultimate  attention  is 
to  the  great  principles  of  its  social  life.  Therefore  he  sympathises  with 
Mirabeau,  who  had  "  swallowed  all  formulas,"  and  still  more  with  Crom- 
well, whose  purpose,  in  his  view,  was  to  make  the  laws  of  England  a 
direct  application  of  the  laws  of  God.  Puritan  and  Jacobin  are  equally 
impatient  for  the  instantaneous  advent  of  the  millennium,  and  so  far 
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attract  equally  the  man  who  shares  their  hatred  of  compromise  and  tem- 
porising with  the  world. 

Here  we  come  to  the  final  problem.     Cromwell's"  Parliament,  he  says, 
failed  in  their  attempt  to  realise  their  "  noble  and,  surely,   necessary 
attempt."    Nay,  they  "  could  not  but  fail ; "  they  had  "  the  sluggishness, 
the  slavish  half-and-halfness,  the  greediness,  the  cowardice,  and  general 
fatuity  and  falsity  of  some  ten  million  men  against  it — alas  !  the  whole 
world  and  what  we  call  the  Devil  and  all  his  angels  against  it ! "    This  is 
the  true  revolutionary  doctrine.  The  fact  that  a  reform  would  only  succeed 
fully  if  men  were  angels  is  with  the  ordinary  conservative  a  reason  for 
not  reforming  at  all ;  and  with  your  genuine  fanatic  a  reason  not  for 
declining  the  impracticable,  but  for  denouncing  the  facts.     "We  have, 
however,  to  ask  how  it  fits  in  with  any  such  theory  of  progress  as  was 
possible  for  Carlyle.     For  some  such  theory  must  be  held  by  any  one 
who  makes  the  victory  of  truth  and  justice  over  shams  and  falsehoods  a 
corner-stone  of  his  system.     It  has  been  asked,  in  fact,  whether  there  is 
not  a  gross  inconsistency  here.    If  Cromwell's  success  proved  him  to  be  a 
hero,  did  not  the  Restoration  upset  the  proof  ?     The  answer,  frequently 
and  emphatically  given  by  Carlyle,  as  in  the  lecture  on  the  hero  as  king, 
is  an  obvious  one.      Cromwell  represents  an  intermediate  stage  between 
Luther  and  the  French  Revolution.     Luther  told  the  Pope  that  he  was  a 
"  chimera ;  "  and  the  French  gave  same  piece  of  information  to  other 
"  chimeras."  The  whole  process  is  a  revolt  against  certain  gigantic  shams, 
and  the  success  very  inadequately  measured  by  any  special  incident  in 
the  struggle.  The  French  Revolution,  with  all  its  horrors,  was  a  "  return 
to  truth,"  though,  as  it  were,  to  a  truth  "clad  in  hellfire:"  and  its  advent 
should  be  hailed  as  "  shipwrecked  mariners  might  hail  the  sternest  rock, 
in  a  world  otherwise  all  of  baseless  seas  and  waves."     And  throughout 
this  vast  revolutionary  process,  our  hope  rests  upon  the  "  certainty  of 
heroes  being  sent  us ; "  and  that  certainty  "  shines  like  a  polestar,  through 
murk  dustclouds,  and  all  manner  of  downrushing  and  conflagration." 

It  is  well  that  we  have  a  "  certainty  "  of  the  coming  hero  ;  for  the 
essay  seems  to  show  the  weakness  of  all  excessive  reliance  upon  indi- 
viduals. Cromwell's  life,  as  he  tells  us  emphatically,  was  the  life  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  Cromwell's  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  "  stray  bullet." 
Where  then  is  a  certainty  of  progress  in  a  world  thus  dependent  upon 
solitary  heroes  in  a  wilderness  of  fools,  liable  to  be  snuffed  out  at  a 
moment's  notice?  So  far  as  certainty  means  a  scientific  conviction 
resting  on  the  observation  of  facts,  we,  of  course,  cannot  have  it.  It  is 
a  certainty  which  follows  from  our  belief  in  the  overruling  power  which 
will  send  heroes  when  there  is  work  for  heroes  to  do.  And  Carlyle  can 
at  times,  especially  in  his  earlier  writings,  declare  his  faith  in  such  a 
progress  with  full  conviction.  "  The  English  Whig,"  says  Herr 
Teufelsdrockh,  "  has,  in  the  second  generation,  become  an  English  Radical, 
who,  in  the  third,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  become  an  English  rebuilder. 
Find  mankind  where  thou  wilt,  thou  findest  it  in  living  movement,  in 
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progress  faster  or  slower  :  the  phoenix  soars  aloft,  hovers  with  out- 
stretched wings,  filling  earth  with  her  music ;  or,  as  now,  she  sinks,  and 
with  spheral  swansong  immolates  herself  in  flame,  that  she  may  soar  the 
higher  and  sing  the  clearer."  And  the  phrase,  as  I  think,  gives  the  theory 
which  in  fact  is  more  or  less  explicitly  contained  in  all  Carlyle's  writings. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  progress,  so  understood,  is  a  progress  con- 
sistent with  long  periods  of  the  reverse  of  progress.  It  implies  an  alter- 
nation of  periods  of  reconstruction  and  vital  energy  with  others  of  decay 
and  degeneration.  And  in  this  I  do  not  know  that  Carlyle  differs  from 
other  philosophers.  Few  people  are  sanguine  enough  to  hold  that  every 
generation  improves  upon  the  preceding.  But  the  modern  believer 
in  progress  undoubtedly  believes  that  this  actual  generation  is  better 
than  the  last,  and  that  the  next  will  be  better  still ;  and  is  very  apt  to 
impute  bad  motives  to  any  one  who  differs  from  him.  Here,  of  course, 
he  must  come  into  flat  opposition  to  Carlyle.  For  Carlyle,  to  put  it 
briefly,  regarded  the  present  state  of  things  as  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Lower  Empire  ;  a  time  of  dissolution  of  old  bonds  and  of  a  general  fer- 
ment which  was  destroying  the  very  tissues  of  society.  So  far  he  agrees, 
of  course,  with  many  Conservatives  ;  but  he  differs  from  them  in 
regarding  the  process  as  necessary,  and  even  ultimately  beneficial.  The 
disease  is  one  which  must  run  its  course  ;  the  best  hope  is  that  it  may 
run  it  quickly ;  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  symptoms  and  to  regain 
health  by  making  time  run  backwards  is  simply  chimerical.  Thus  he 
was  in  the  painful  position  of  one  who  sees  a  destructive  process  going 
on  of  which  he  recognises  the  necessity  whilst  all  the  immediate  results 
are  bad. 

To  the  ardent  believer  in  progress  such  a  state  of  mind  is,  of  course, 
repulsive.  It  implies  misanthropy,  cynicism,  and  disbelief  in  mankind. 
Nor  can  anybody  deny  that  Carlyle's  gloomy  and  dyspeptic  constitution 
palpably  biassed  his  view  of  his  contemporaries  as  well  as  of  their  theories. 
The  "  mostly  fools  "  expresses  a  deeply-rooted  feeling,  and  we  might  add 
"  mostly  bores,"  and  to  a  great  extent  humbugs.  And  this,  of  course, 
implies  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  powers  of  unheroic  mankind,  and 
therefore  of  their  rights.  If  most  men  are  fools,  their  right  to  do  as 
they  please  is  a  right  to  knock  their  heads  against  stone  walls.  Carlyle 
perhaps  overlooked  the  fact  that  even  that  process  may  be  useful  train- 
ing for  fools.  But  even  here  he  asserted  a  doctrine  wrongly  applied 
rather  than  false  in  principle.  It  shocks  one  to  find  an  open  advocacy 
of  slavery  for  black  Quashee.  But  we  must  admit,  and  admit  for  the 
reasons  given  by  Carlyle,  that  even  slavery  may  be  better  than  sheer 
anarchy  and  barbarism  ;  that,  historically  speaking,  the  system  of  slavery 
represents  a  necessary  stage  in  civilisation  ;  and  therefore  that  the  simple 
abolition  of  slavery — a  recognition  of  unconditional  "  right "  without 
reference  to  the  possession  of  the  instincts  necessary  for  higher  kinds  of 
society — might  be  disguised  cruelty.  The  error  was  in  the  hasty  assump- 
tion that  his  Quashee  was,  in  fact,  in  this  degraded  state  ;  and  the  haste 
to  accept  this  disheartening  belief  was  but  too  characteristic.  That 
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liberty  might  mean  barbarism  was  true ;  that  it  actually  did  mean  it  in 
certain  given  cases  was  a  rash  assumption  too  much  in  harmony  with 
his  ordinary  aversion  to  the  theorists  of  his  time. 

This  applies  to  all  Carlyle's  preachings  about  contemporary  politics  ; 
the  weakest  of  his  writings  are  those  in  which  his  rash  dogmatism, 
coloured  by  his  gloomy  temperament,  was  employed  upon  unfamiliar 
topics.  But  the  pith  and  essence  of  them  all  is  the  intense  conviction 
that  the  one  critical  point  for  modern  statesmen  is  the  creation  of  a 
healthy  substratum  to  the  social  structure.  That  the  lives  of  the  great 
masses  are  squalid,  miserable,  and  vicious,  and  must  be  elevated  by  the 
spread  of  honesty,  justice,  and  the  unflinching  extirpation  of  corrupt 
elements,  the  substitution  of  rigorous  rulers  for  idle  professors  of  official 
pedantry,  busy  about  everything  but  the  essential — that  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  teaching.  That  he  attributes  too  much  to  the  legislative 
power,  and  has  too  little  belief  in  the  capacities  of  the  average  man,  may 
be  true  enough.  But  this  one  thing  must  be  said  in  conclusion.  The 
bitterness,  the  gloom,  even  the  apparent  brutality,  is  a  proof  of  the 
strength  of  his  sympathies.  He  is  savage  with  the  physician  because  he 
is  appalled  at  the  virulence  of  the  disease  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
remedy.  He  may  shriek  "  quack  "  too  hastily,  and  be  too  ready  to  give 
over  the  patient  as  desperate.  And  yet  I  am  frequently  struck  by  a 
contrast.  I  meet  a  good  friend  who  holds  up  his  hands  at  Carlyle's 
ferocity.  We  talk,  and  I  find  that  he  holds  that  in  politics  we  are  all 
going  to  sheer  destruction  ("  shooting  Niagara "),  that  the  miserable 
B-adicals  are  sapping  all  public  spirit ;  that  faith  is  being  undermined  by 
malcontents  and  atheists ;  that  the  merchant  has  become  a  gambler,  and 
the  tradesman  a  common  cheat ;  that  the  "  British  workman  "  is  a 
phrase  which  may  be  used  with  the  certainty  of  provoking  a  sneer ;  and, 
briefly,  that  there  is  not  a  class  in  the  country  which  is  not  on  the  high- 
road to  decay,  or  an  institution  beyond  the  reach  of  corruption.  And 
yet  my  friend  sits  quietly  down  and  enjoys  his  dinner  as  heartily  as  if 
he  were  expecting  the  millennium.  What  shall  I  say  ?  That  he  does 
not  believe  what  he  says,  or  that  his  digestive  apparatus  was  in  most 
enviable  order  ?  I  know  not :  but  certainly  Carlyle  was  not  capable  of 
this.  He  took  things  too  terribly  in  earnest.  When  workmen  scamped 
the  alterations  in  his  house,  or  the  railway  pufied  its  smoke  into  his  face, 
he  saw  visible  symbols  of  modern  degeneracy,  and  thought  painfully  of 
the  old  honest  wholesome  life  in  Annandale — of  steady  God-fearing 
farmers  and  self-respecting  workmen.  All  that  swept  away  by  progress 
and  "  prosperity  beyond  example  "  !  That  was  his  reflection ;  perhaps  it 
was  very  weak,  as  certainly  it  was  very  unpleasant,  to  worry  himself 
about  what  he  could  not  help,  and  sprang,  let  us  say,  all  from  a  defective 
digestion.  And  yet,  though  I  cannot  think  without  pity  of  the  man  of 
genius  who  felt  so  keenly  and  thought  so  gloomily  of  the  evils  around 
us,  I  feel  infinitely  more  respect  for  his  frame  of  mind  than  for  that  of 
the  man  who,  sharing,  verbally  at  least,  this  opinion,  can  let  it  calmly 
lie  in  his  mind  without  the  least  danger  to  his  personal  comfort. 
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PART    II. 
THE  PEASANTS. 

IT  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  well-to-do  Italian  peasant  must 
think  that  the  world,  or  at  least  the  world  he  sees,  was  made  on  purpose 
for  him.  The  soil,  with  its  rich  harvests,  is  peculiarly  his  own.  The 
fairs  supply  all  his  wants  in  the  way  of  clothes,  ornaments,  and  utensils  ; 
the  "padrone"  is  there  all  ready  to  be  cheated;  the  priest  to  look  after  his 
soul;  processions  and  "festas"  amuse  Aim  "par  excellence."  When  pro- 
sperous he  knows  no  unsatisfied  desire,  and  is  so  thoroughly  contented  with 
his  lot  that  he  seldom  seeks  to  rise  a  degree  in  the  social  scale.  However 
rich  he  may  become,  his  habits,  manners,  and  ideas  undergo  no  change. 
Reading  and  -writing  are  arts  which  he  despises,  and  never  wishes  his 
children  to  learn.  The  women  are  sometimes  gorgeous  in  velvet  and 
silk  and  gold  ornaments  ;  but  their  costume  is  still  strictly  the  peasant 
costume.  The  houses  are  often  large  ;  for  many  branches  of  a  family  will 
dwell  together  in  a  sort  of  clan,  and  I  have  known  seven  brothers,  all  with 
wives  and  children,  live  under  the  same  roof.  These  dwellings  of  brick 
with  tiled  roofs  are  long  and  low,  with  very  small  unglazed  windows,  the 
staircase  and  oven  outside,  and  the  ground  floor  devoted  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  live  stock.  There  is  no  attempt  at  adornment  inside  or  out  ; 
more  unattractive  abodes  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  One  of  the  brothers 
(not  always  the  eldest)  is  called  the  "  vergaro,"  and  his  wife  the  "  vergara." 
This  couple  takes  the  command,  and  directs  operations.  The  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  of  course  the  chief  business  ;  every  season  has  its  harvest. 
The  corn  is  cut  in  June  ;  Indian  corn  in  August.  Early  in  October  is 
the  vintage,  and  the  olives  are  gathered  and  pressed  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  After  this,  and  when  the  sowing  is  finished,  comes  a  time  of  re- 
pose from  agricultural  labour,  and  then  the  women  are  hard  at  work  in 
the  manufacture  of  clothes  for  the  family.  These  they  literally  grow 
themselves,  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  their  own  flax  ;  the  men,  if 
industriously  disposed,  make  baskets  and  straw  hats.  The  children  are 
set  to  guard  the  sheep  and  the  pigs  at  a  very  early  age.  As  for  the  baby, 
it  is  tied  into  its  cradle  and  left  to  squall  to  its  heart's  content.  The  in- 
terior of  the  house  is  neither  clean  nor  comfortable,  but  it  has  a  certain 
picturesqueness.  From  the  low  -raftered  ceiling  hangs  a  goodly  array  of 
hams,  and  the  wooden  ledge  along  the  wall  is  ornamented  with  rows  of 
cheeses  made  of  ewe's  milk,  and  loaves  of  Indian  corn  bread.  A  happy 
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family  of  dogs,  cats,  hens,  chickens,  and  perhaps  a  pig  of  domestic  habits, 
make  themselves  at  home  on  the  stone  floor.  At  the  loom  by  the  win- 
dow one  of  the  women  may  be  seen  weaving ;  and  the  grandmother  will 
be  spinning  or  knitting  by  the  open  hearth,  on  which  an  oak  branch, 
leaves  and  all,  crackles  and  blazes.  Under  a  large  iron  stewpan,  where  the 
"  erba"  or  the  "  polenta"  is  cooking,  a  watch-dog  lies  stretched  his  lazy 
length  at  the  "nonna's"  feet,  and  with  him  an  imp,  rising  two,  will  be 
sharing  a  yellow  loaf.  These  watch-dogs  perform  their  duty  so  zealously  as 
to  make  country  walks  dangerous  to  the  unwary  stranger.  On  passing  a 
cottage,  it  is  the  custom  to  possess  oneself  of  a  good-sized  stone  ready  to 
throw  at  the  animal,  who  is  sure  to  spring  out  upon  you  with  yells ;  the 
next  proceeding  is  to  call  loudly  to  the  peasant  inside  to  see  to  his  dog. 
He  thereupon  beats  and  curses  the  poor  animal  who  is  doing  his  duty 
according  to  his  lights,  and  informs  "  vostra  signoria  "  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared — "  non  dice  mai  niente  "  (he  never  says  anything) ;  a  state- 
ment which  strikes  one  by  its  audacity  when  made  to  an  accompaniment 
of  Bow-wow-wow-wow.  At  harvest  time  there  is  feasting  and  rejoicing. 
Ham,  eggs,  and  wine  are  consumed  in  great  quantities.  During  "  mieti- 
tura"  scarcely  any  one  stays  at  home,  and  all  other  work  is  neglected.  The 
harvest  home  is  usually  celebrated  by  a  dance,  and  it  is  at  this  time  that 
marriages  are  chiefly  arranged.  The  vintage  is  a  quieter  proceeding,  for, 
although  the  soil  is  favourable  to  the  vine,  it  is  not  so  extensively  culti- 
vated as  corn.  For  some  time  before  the  grape-gathering,  -peasants, 
chiefly  women  and  girls,  may  be  seen  guarding  their  vines,  and  forming 
picturesque  groups  beneath  the  festooned  trees.  Were  it  not  for  this 
precaution,  all  those  fine  clusters  of  grapes  would  disappear  as  if  by 
magic — respect  for  their  neighbours'  property  not  being  among  the  vir- 
tues of  these  Arcadians.  After  the  gathering,  wagon-loads  of  grapes, 
some  as  fine  as  any  in  hot- houses,  are  to  be  met,  drawn  by  the  slow  oxen 
along  the  roads,  on  their  way  to  be  deposited  in  a  vat  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom.  This  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  cask,  and  on  it  mounts  a  man  or 
a  boy  who  begins  treading  the  grapes,  the  juice  of  which  falls  into  the  re- 
ceptacle beneath.  This  is  hard  and  very  unpleasant  work;  for  a  swarm 
of  wasps  follow  the  grapes,  and  severely  sting  the  naked  feet  which 
tread  upon  them.  The  sight  of  the  muddy  feet  increased  my  distaste  for 
the  wine  of  the  country  so  much,  that  in  deference  to  my  prejudices 
our  wine-treaders  were  made  to  wash  their  feeb  before  beginning  their 
work — a  ceremony  they  considered  superfluous. 

The  feasts  of  the  Church  are  strictly  observed  by  the  peasants.  They 
are  full  of  superstitions  fostered  by  the  priests,  whose  influence,  fast 
diminishing  with  the  upper  classes,  is  still  paramount  with  the  peasantry. 
The  respect  is  for  the  office — the  man  himself  is  often  the  object  of  abuse 
and  scorn.  To  one  whose  birth  is  involved  in  mystery  (and  there  are 
many),  the  insinuation  that  he  is  "figlio  di  prete  "  is  a  favourite  taunt, 
and  is  resented  as  a  cruel  insult.  I  have  heard  of  a  priest  being  waylaid 
by  two  brothers,  who  felt  themselves  in  need  of  spiritual  succour.  "  Ab- 
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solve  us  from  our  sins,"  they  commanded  ;  and  the  holy  man,  at  first  re- 
fusing to  do  so,  was  beaten  until  he  complied.  A  print  of  the  Madonna  is 
to  be  seen  in  every  peasant's  bed-room ;  none  are  without  some  charm 
concealed  about  their  persons ;  and  scarcely  one  but  has  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Loreto  to  behold  the  house  of  the  Virgin,  miraculously  transported 
thither  by  angels  from  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  Every  peasant  returns 
thence  with  arms  plentifully  tattooed  in  memory  of  the  consecrated  spot. 
In  all  corn-fields  various  little  wooden  crosses  are  dotted  about  in  order 
that  the  divine  blessing  may  rest  upon  the  harvest.  You  cannot  walk  a 
mile  along  a  high  road  without  coming  upon  a  shrine  erected  to  the 
Virgin,  and  no  peasant  passes  the  half-effaced  daub  without  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  seldom  without  stopping  to  kneel  and  pray. 

Babies  and  animals  are  great  sufferers  from  the  prevalent  super- 
stitions. Babies  are  branded  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  dogs  on  the 
forehead,  to  keep  them  from  harm.  When  I  remonstrated  with  a  "  con- 
tadina  "  for  keeping  her  dog  without  water,  using  the  only  argument  I 
thought  likely  to  have  any  weight  with  her — that  it  might  probably  go 
mad — "  Oh  !  there  is  no  fear,"  she  replied  ;  "  he  has  been  branded  with 
the  '  ferro  di  S.  Antonio,'  so  no  harm  can  come  near  him ; "  showing  me 
an  ugly  scar  on  the  poor  brute's  forehead.  The  utter  indifference  to  the 
sufferings  of  animals  displayed  by  all  classes  of  Italians  seems  an  anomaly 
in  such  a  kind-hearted  race.  It  does  not  proceed  from  any  love  of  cruelty, 
but  from  mere  thoughtlessness. 

The  feelings  of  the  peasants  are  not  often  deep  or  refined.  The  loss 
of  money  or  of  money's  worth  is  thought  more  of  than  the  loss  of  children, 
of  parents,  or  of  friends.  Many  a  time  that  I  have  passed  a  cottage  and 
asked  after  a  little  child  I  had  seen  playing  at  the  door,  the  mother  has 
replied  in  a  cheerful  voice,  "  It  has  gone  to  Paradise ; "  but  if  one  of  the 
huge,  sleek  oxen  should  come  to  an  untimely  end,  oh  !  then  the  grief  is 
most  noisy  and  overwhelming — men,  women,  and  children  throw  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  tear  their  hair,  beat  their  breasts,  and  howl  as  if 
possessed.  I  once  came  upon  a  peasant  of  my  acquaintance  weeping  by 
the  roadside.  "  I  have  had  a  terrible  loss,  signora,"  sobbed  he.  I, 
remembering  that  his  daughter  had  lately  died  of  fever,  began  to  ex- 
press my  sympathy.  "  Ma  che-la  friga  !  "  he  exclaimed  impatiently 
("  friga"  in  that  dialect  means  a  girl)  ;  "  it  was  a  cow  !  "  as  if  I  must 
surely  understand  what  a  much  greater  misfortune  that  was.  Still  there 
is  a  kindly  feeling  among  them.  I  know  a  young  woman  who  sold  her 
beautiful  hair  in  order  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for  her  mother,  and  a  young 
man  who  married  an  old  woman  out  of  gratitude.  He  was  a  foundling 
whom  she  had  tended  from  his  babyhood.  He  grew  a  fine  young  man, 
and  she  an  ugly,  wrinkled  old  woman.  The  pair  seemed  ill-assorted,  but 
there  was  much  true  affection  between  them.  I  took  the  mother  of  a 
family  to  England  for  six  months  in  the  capacity  of  wet-nurse.  There, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury,  and,  what  Italians  prize  most  of  all, 
an  idle  life,  she  pined  to  return  to  her  poverty-stricken  home  where  food 
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was  scarce  and  incessant  labour  incumbent  upon  her.  When  near  the  end 
of  our  homeward  journey  I  asked  her  if  she  did  not  expect  her  husband  and 
children  to  be  at  our  house  to  greet  her  after  such  a  long  absence.  "  Ah, 
no  1 "  she  replied  with  a  sigh ;  "  the  '  contadini'  are  not  like '  vossignorie.' " 
But  she  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  sight  of  all  her  family  on  our 
first  arrival,  and  the  scene  was  affecting.  Even  a  brother  had  walked 
twenty  miles  to  be  assured  that  she  was  still  alive  after  a  sojourn  in  our 
barbarous  country,  as  a  rumour  had  spread  that  she  had  succumbed  to 
the  hardships  of  foreign  travel.  They  are  a  civil-spoken  people,  and  I 
never  met  one  in  my  walks  who  did  not  greet  me  with  "  Buon  passeggio, 
Signora  Marchesa,"  or  "  Principessa,"  as  the  fit  may  take  them,  for  they 
are  liberal  with  their  titles.  On  meeting  a  little  child,  it  always  is 
"  Ogni  nocia,"  which  is  elliptical  for  "  May  all  harm  be  warded  off  from 
it ! "  They  are  ready  enough  to  enter  into  conversation,  and  often  display 
curiosity  about  that  strange  country,  Inghilterra,  where  they  have  heard 
everybody  is  rich.  "What  a  fertile  country  it  must  be!"  they  reflect. 
"  Surely,  Signora,  there  can  be  no  tree  without  a  vine  in  your  country  ! " 
When  they  hear  that  there  are  neither  vines  nor  olives,  their  perplexity 
is  extreme.  "  Where,  then,  do  all  the  riches  come  from  ? "  The  dialect 
takes  some  time  to  master ;  but  when  you  know  that  B's  and  V's,  R's 
and  L's,  O's  and  U's  are  convertible  letters,  some  clue  is  obtained.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  long  tails  are  tacked  on  to  the  shortest  and 
simplest  words  :  "  poco  "  is  lengthened  into  "  poconcino,"  and  for  common 
use  again  shortened  into  "  conci ; "  "  cosi  "  is  spun  out  into  "  cosintra ; " 
"  si "  into  "  shine ; "  "  no  "  into  "  nonni."  Their  conversation  among 
themselves  is  chiefly  agricultural ;  the  state  of  the  crops,  and  the  health 
of  the  live  stock,  not  including  the  children,  form  the  staple  of  it.  No 
one  is  ever  called  by  his  or  her  proper  surname ;  one  family  will  be 
nicknamed  "  Gobbo,"  another  "  Zoppo,"  a  third  "  Matto,"  for  no  osten- 
sible reason,  as  the  peculiarities  indicated  by  their  nicknames  may  not  be 
observable  in  any  one  of  them.  Coming  once  upon  a  large  party  of 
labourers  at  work  upon  a  hillside,  I  inquired,  "Who  may  you  be1?" 
"  Siamo  Cico,"  was  the  reply,  as  with  one  voice ;  but  the  real  name  of 
the  Cicos  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover,  nor  is  there  any  clue  to 
the  origin  of  the  nickname,  unless  it  were  invented  to  rhyme  with 
Trico,  the  appellation  of  a  flourishing  family  who  live  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, and  whose  real  name  is  Biancucci.  The  men  have  discarded  their 
once  picturesque  costume.  On  working  days  they  wear  a  white  smock, 
and  on  Sundays  home-manufactured  coats  and  trousers  of  an  exceedingly 
awkward  shape.  The  earrings,  and  the  red  sashes  round  their  waists, 
with  sometimes  a  knife  peeping  out  of  their  folds,  are  all  that  remain 
greatly  to  distinguish  them  from  the  English  rustic.  But  the  women's 
attire  is  picturesque  enough,  especially  in  summer,  when  they  have  un- 
covered their  stays  and  white  chemises.  The  stays,  sometimes  of  black 
velvet,  but  oftener  of  some  more  ordinary  material,  are  laced  up  the  back 
with  white  or  coloured  braids.  The  skirt,  either  blue,  or  striped  blue 
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and  red,  is  turned  up  and  looped  behind  over  one  or  more  very  short 
petticoats.  A  narrow  apron  of  some  different  colour  from  that  of  the  skirt 
is  always  worn  out  of  doors ;  indoors  it  is  not  considered  necessary.  Gay 
kerchiefs  are  worn  across  the  shoulders,  and  folded  square  on  the  head. 
Enormous  gold  earrings  and  a  coral  necklace  are  considered  proper  ad- 
juncts. For  the  height  of  summer  a  broad  straw  hat  surmounts  the 
kerchief,  and  the  feet  and  legs  are  bare.  On  "  festa  "  days  they  swell  out 
their  hips  with  an  enormous  number  of  stiff  petticoats  ;  I  have  heard  of 
as  many  as  eighteen  being  worn  on  a  grand  occasion.  The  skirt  is  let 
down,  the  chemise  is  covered  with  an  ill-fitting  loose  jacket,  shoes  and 
stockings  are  put  on,  and  the  "contadina"  looks  as  ungainly  as,  before,  she 
looked  graceful.  The  practice  of  carrying  all  weights  on  the  head  gives 
a  very  peculiar  swinging  walk.  A  cloth  rolled  round  in  a  circle  is  first 
placed  on  the  head,  and  on  the  top  of  it  the  basket  or  pitcher  frequently 
quite  askew ;  but  it  never  falls,  and  a  hand  is  never  raised  to  support  it. 
I  have  seen  women  stoop  to  pick  up  something  from  the  ground  without 
disturbing  the  balance  of  their  basket. 

Land  is  generally  cultivated  on  the  system  here  called  "sistema 
colonica;"  the  proprietor  supplies  capital,  the  "coloni"  labour,  and  the 
profits  are  supposed  to  be  shared  equally  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
"padrone"  seldom  gets  his  legitimate  half,  because  it  is  perfectly  easy  for 
peasants  to  secretly  dispose  of  a  great  portion  of  the  produce  before  the 
division  is  made,  especially  as  the  landlords  in  general  exercise  little  or  no 
superintendence  over  their  farms,  but  entrust  that  task  to  their  "  fattore," 
or  steward.  This  worthy  is  usually  as  fond  of  a  quiet  life  as  his  master, 
and  he  and  the  peasants  have  a  general  understanding,  which  is  at  once 
profitable  to  both  sides  and  conducive  to  peace.  This  may  partly  account 
for  the  number  of  ruined  proprietors  and  of  prosperous  peasants.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  "  casa  colonica  "  often  joins  on  to  the  "  casino  "  of  the 
proprietor.  Sometimes  it  all  forms  one  establishment,  and  the  peasants 
are  made  useful  as  servants.  It  fell  to  my  lot  at  one  time  to  live  thus 
in  close  quarters  with  my  peasants.  The  family  consisted  of  two 
brothers  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  grandfather,  who,  in 
consideration  of  his  savings,  was  housed  and  fed.  I  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  their  manners  and  customs,  and  did  not  find  them 
attractive.  The  women  would  sit  on  the  doorsteps  every  Sunday  mom- 
ing,  combing  their  hair  and  that  of  the  children.  This  performance  only 
took  place  on  Sunday.  It  was  more  elaborate  in  operation  than  agree- 
able as  a  spectacle.  I  inquired  whether  they  could  not  make  it  con- 
venient to  keep  their  heads  a  little  cleaner.  To  this  the  "  vergara  "  replied 
that  she  did  not  know  what  would  be  thought  of  her  were  she  to  be  so 
fastidious ;  she  was  a  respectable  woman,  not  given  to  frequent  dressing 
of  the  hair  and  such  like  coquettishness.  The  killing  of  the  pig  was 
considered  such  an  agreeable  and  enlivening  spectacle  that  it  took  place 
(I  suppose  out  of  compliment  to  me)  opposite  the  front  door.  Two 
famished  dogs  continually  found  the  means  of  emptying  the  contents  of 
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my  larder,  which  there  was  always  a  difficulty  in  replenishing,  as  no 
eatable  food  could  be  found  within  ten  miles.  No  one  in  the  villages 
round  indulged  in  meat  unless  some  ox  or  sheep  had  come  to  an  untimely 
end.  The  old  grandfather  was  in  our  eyes  the  flower  of  the  flock.  He 
worked  as  hard  as  his  failing  strength  would  allow ;  and  one  day  my  hus- 
band, struck  with  compassion  at  his  famished  appearance,  and  touched 
by  a  way  the  old  man  had  of  saluting  him  respectfully,  desired  the  ser- 
vants to  ask  him  in  to  breakfast.  "  Nonno,"  quite  overwhelmed  by  the 
honour,  got  himself  into  a  clean  smock  and  a  pair  of  boots,  and,  seated  at 
our  kitchen  table,  relieved  his  overburdened  heart.  His  grandchildren, 
he  said,  treated  him  in  a  most  unfeeling  manner ;  not  only  was  he  made 
to  work  hard  and  not  given  enough  to  eat,  but  when  he  alluded  to  his 
savings,  he  was  reminded  that  they  would  come  in  handy  for  his  funeral 
expenses.  It  was  long  since  he  had  had  such  a  good  meal,  and  he  was 
much  obliged  to  the  "padrone."  Our  relations  with  this  interesting  family 
ended  by  mutual  consent,  and  never  do  I  remember  experiencing  a 
greater  sense  of  relief  than  on  their  departure.  This  was  not  the  only 
class  of  peasants  with  whom  we  could  not  manage  to  get  on.  We  found 
our  "  coloni "  apparently  humble  even  to  servility,  but  in  reality  un- 
manageable. It  was  in  vain  that  my  husband  endeavoured  to  introduce 
improved  methods  of  farming;  they  were  strenuously  resisted.  The 
oxen  had  always  trodden  out  the  corn,  and  it  got  done  in  the  course  of 
the  summer ;  so  why  use  the  threshing  machine  ?  Vines  had  always  been 
trained  up  trees  grown  in  the  midst  of  corn-fields ;  and  although  the  corn 
round  the  tree  did  not  ripen,  and  the  tree  itself  sucked  up  the  moisture 
necessary  to  the  free  growth  of  the  vine,  it  was  still  maintained  that  such 
vineyards  were  the  most  economical.  The  grapes  had  always  been 
gathered  before  they  were  ripe,  and  the  wine  had  always  been  sour  ;  but 
they  liked  it  so.  The  cattle  could  work  even  when  half-starved ;  there- 
fore why  waste  your  substance  in  giving  them  enough  to  eat  ?  The 
principal  farmer  on  the  property  was  the  most  obstinate,  and  his  resist- 
ance was  at  last  carried  to  a  pitch  which  made  a  termination  of  his 
tenancy  indispensable. 

One  day  when  my  husband  went  down  to  the  farm  of  this  troublesome 
tenant,  to  assure  himself  that  some  orders  he  had  given  respecting  the 
feeding  of  cattle  had  been  executed,  all  the  male  portion  of  the  family 
(eleven)  confronted  him  in  a  menacing  attitude,  each  armed  with  a 
pitchfork.  A.  was  alone  and  unarmed,  but  going  up  to  the  foremost  he 
snatched  the  pitchfork  from  his  hand;  the  rest  then  dropped  their 
weapons,  and  fled.  After  this,  the  family  was  of  course  given  notice  to 
quit.  They  were  rich,  and  had  land  of  their  own,  therefore  their  eject- 
ment caused  them  no  pecuniary  embarrassment ;  but  many  generations 
had  lived  and  died  in  that  house,  and  it  was  not  without  a  certain 
feeling  of  commiseration  that  I  saw  the  long  procession  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  all  their  flocks  and  their  herds,  their  wagons  and 
their  asses,  laden  with  goods  and  chattels,  wend  their  way  slowly 
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towards  another  home,  reminding  me  vaguely  of  a  scriptural  exodus. 
We  did  not  replace  the  peasants  who  left,  but  hired  labourers  and  culti- 
vated these  farms  ourselves.  This  system  was  troublesome,  but  so  much 
more  remunerative  than  the  former  that  we  have  no  reason  to  regret 
having  been  forced  into  it ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  we  obtained 
the  next  year,  not  double,  but  four  times  the  produce  that  had  come  to 
our  share  the  year  before.  Something,  of  course,  may  have  been  due  to 
better  cultivation ;  but  an  improved  system  could  scarcely,  in  one  year, 
have  effected  such  extraordinary  results.  Labour  is  cheap ;  for  seventy- 
five  "  centesimi  "  a  man,  and  for  forty-five  a  woman,  will  work  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  through  a  long  summer  day,  and  many  will  come  from  villages 
several  miles  off,  and  return  when  their  work  is  done.  One  hour  for 
repose  and  food  was  demanded,  and  humanity  induced  us  to  prolong  it 
during  the  extreme  heat  to  two.  The  dinner  of  our  labourers  consisted 
of  a  loaf  of  Indian  corn  bread,  and  any  fruit  which  might  happen  to  be 
in  season — an  apple,  a  pear,  or  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  this  was  all.  Wine 
is  a  rare  luxury  with  the  poorer  class  of  peasants,  and  meat  or  eggs  rarer 
still.  Between  these  wretched  day  labourers,  who  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  those  prosperous  peasants  who  have  land  of  their  own,  there 
is  a  great  distinction,  and  a  "  contadino  grasso  "  who  marries  one  of  the 
indigent  of  his  own  class  is  held  to  have  made  a  mesalliance.  I  was 
walking  once  with  a <;  contadina  "  whose  husband  was  part  proprietor  with 
ourselves,  and  who  enjoyed  the  proud  title  of  "  vergara."  We  passed  a 
woman  who  claimed  acquaintance  with  her.  This  "  contadina  "  wore  a 
magnificent  coral  necklace  and  massive  gold  earrings,  but  her  chemise 
was  patched  and  her  petticoat  in  rags.  Annunziata  was  moved  to  tears 
at  the  sight  of  her  old  friend  so  come  down  in  the  world.  This  unfor- 
tunate person  was  the  daughter  of  a  "contadino  grasso,"  and  had  married 
beneath  her — a  poor  fellow  who  kept  one  pig,  and  inhabited  a  mud 
cottage  !  Many  of  the  poorest  of  the  peasantry  eke  out  their  living  by 
taking  care  of  foundlings,  for  whom  a  charitable  institution  provides. 
These  "bastardi  "  abound,  and  the  mystery  of  their  origin  forms  the  basis 
of  many  a  romantic  story.  They  are  kept  out  at  nurse  until  the  age  of 
twelve,  when  the  institution  occupies  itself  with  their  education  and 
settlement  in  the  world ;  sometimes  they  are  adopted  by  their  foster- 
parents  for  good  and  all.  I  have  not  described  the  looks  of  our  peasants. 
They  are  seldom  well  made ;  the  bodies  being  long,  and  the  legs  short 
and  often  bandy,  in  consequence,  I  believe,  of  the  "  fascia."  But  some 
very  pleasant,  pretty  faces  may  be  seen  among  them.  Blue  eyes  and 
flaxen  hair  are  not  at  all  uncommon — traces,  I  suppose,  of  their  Northern 
conquerors — but  the  "occhi  branchi,"as  all  light-coloured  eyes  are  called, 
are  not  prized  as  in  most  Southern  climes ;  they  are  lamented  as  an  im- 
perfection. The  prevalence  of  such  names  as  "  Ermenegilda,"  "  Ehninia," 
"  Geltrude,"  seem  also  to  tell  of  mixture  with  a  Teutonic  race. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 

Although  there  is  no  attempt  at  anything  which  we  should  call 
society,  no  dinner  or  tea  parties,  no  archery,  no  picnics — none,  in  fact,  of 
our  ways  for  "  bringing  people  together  " — yet  our  neighbours  manage  to 
meet  and  amuse  themselves  after  their  own  fashion.  It  is  a  more  hearty 
fashion  than  ours,  and  far  more  economical ;  for  eating  and  drinking  is 
not  that  necessary  element  in  amusement  with  Italians  that  it  is  with 
us.  There  is  always  a  band,  often  very  good ;  and  there  is  generally  a 
theatre  where,  during  the  Carnival,  some  sort  of  dramatic  representation 
takes  place,  and  this  theatre  serves  also  for  a  ball-room  ;  then  there  are 
the  fairs,  which  make  a  rendezvous  for  .all  classes ;  and,  at  the  risk  of 
appearing  irreverent.  I  must  include  processions  amongst  the  entertain- 
ments. Italian  amateur  actors  are  infinitely  better  than  English.  To 
simulate  emotion,  to  speak  distinctly,  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word — 
all  this  comes  naturally  to  them.  A  great  many  are  born  actors  and 
actresses,  and  display  their  talents  freely  off  the  stage ;  for  the  exhibition 
of  feeling  is  thought  so  proper  and  becoming  that  they  feign  it  where 
they  have  it  not.  To  weep  at  every  parting,  even  with  the  most  casual 
acquaintance,  is  thought  a  point  of  etiquette,  and  the  art  of  pumping  up 
tears  at  will  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  acquired.  Knowing  the  amount  of 
labour  and  rehearsing  necessary  to  getting  up  private  theatricals  in 
England  with  any  success,  I  was  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which 
the  dullest  and  most  uneducated  Italian  would  learn  and  recite  his  part, 
and  with  what  grace  and  effect  each  point  would  be  given.  He  never 
mumbles  or  gabbles,  or  looks  as  if  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  his 
arms  and  legs,  or  appears  to  be  wondering  why  he  is  making  such  a 
ridiculous  fool  of  himself,  as  is  the  way  of  the  English  amateur.  The 
balls  are  not  select ;  even  the  peasants  are  included ;  and  the  price  of 
admission  is  but  one  sou.  There  is  every  variety  of  class  and  costume. 
Some  of  the  ladies  will  appear  masked;  others  in  what  they  fondly 
imagine  to  be  the  height  of  the  fashion ;  some  in  evening  and  some  in 
morning  dress,  and  some  in  a  happy  mixture  of  both.  One  will  wear  a 
low  gown  and  her  best  bonnet ;  another  will  carry,  in  addition  to  fun 
and  smelling-bottle,  her  muff.  The  band  plays  on  a  raised  scaffolding. 
Musicians  and  dancers  cannot  always  agree.  "  Do  you  know  what  it  is 
you  are  playing  ?  "  is  occasionally  shouted  from  below.  "  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  you  are  dancing  ? "  is  the  tu  quoque  from  above.  More  lively 
banter  follows,  ending,  perhaps,  in  a  quarrel.  The  musicians  strike 
work;  the  dancers  reply  that  does  not  matter;  but  it  ends  in  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  all  goes  on  as  before.  The  peasants  prefer  dancing  in  the 
open  air.  The  only  dance  known  to  them  in  these  parts  is  the  "  salterello." 
The  man  and  woman  dance  opposite  one  another,  she  looking  as  if  she 
must  fall  forwards,  and  he  backwards.  Hands  are  sometimes  joined ; 
but  this  is  thought  bad  form  by  the  peasant  aristocracy.  Two  or  three 
fiddlers  play  a  monotonous,  bagpipe-like  tune,  which  is  occasionally 
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enlivened  by  a  shout  and  a  gust  of  song.  Then  an  "  improvisatore"  will  be 
inspired  by  his  muse,  and,  like  some  clergymen  who  preach  extempore, 
has  a  difficulty  in  leaving  off.  The  energy  which  the  peasants  display 
after  a  hard  day's  reaping  under  a  burning  sun,  seems  amazing ;  but 
Italians,  though  sometimes  averse  to  work,  never  tire  of  their  amuse- 
ments. The  band  plays  an  important  part  in  all  festivities.  During  a 
wedding  it  will  play  operatic  music  inside  the  church  ;  it  brings  up  the 
rear  in  all  processions;  it  celebrates  the  "  Befana"  (Epiphany)  by  going 
about,  much  as  our  "  waits "  do,  from  house  to  house,  and,  like  the 
"  waits,"  it  is  apt  to  become  a  nuisance.  On  occasions  such  as  a  birth, 
or  a  christening,  or  an  electoral  triumph,  or  the  return  from  a  journey, 
we  have  suffered  much  from  the  midnight  serenade  of  a  particularly 
zealous  band  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  village. 

Fairs  are  in  force  all  the  year  round,  and  to  them  flock  an  immense 
crowd,  of  all  classes  and  of  all  ages.  The  peasants  are  mostly  bent  on 
business.  They  may  be  seen,  early  in  the  morning,  leading  their  cow,  or 
their  pig,  or  their  donkey  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder;  and,  late  in  the 
evening,  they  return  with  some  newly-acquired  treasure.  The  fine  folks 
will  go  later,  neither  to  buy  nor  to  sell,  but  to  meet  one  another,  and 
amuse  the  children,  who  will  be  given  "  soldi "  to  exchange  for  sugar-plums 
and  toys.  The  fair  is  not  always  held  in  the  market-place  of  the  village, 
but  in  any  open  space  that  may  be  found  available,  sometimes  far  from 
any  village.  At  a  distance,  what  strikes  the  eye  is  a  heaving,  surging 
sea  of  white  ox  backs ;  on  nearer  approach,  many  other  objects  become 
visible — mules,  donkeys,  pigs,  sheep,  goats,  fowls,  pots  and  pans,  and 
earthen  utensils,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Booths  are  decked  out  with  gay- 
coloured  stuffs,  with  kerchiefs,  necklaces,  and  earrings,  with  cheap  toys 
and  sugar-plums — in  short,  all  articles  of  use  or  luxury  that  the  peasantry 
can  require.  The  noise  is  indescribable.  What  with  the  lowing,  braying, 
grunting,  and  cackling  of  the  various  animals — the  greeting,  bargaining, 
and  quarrelling  of  their  owners — the  disorder  and  confusion  that  prevail 
make  the  threading  of  one's  way  through  the  crowd  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  exploit.  Having  passed  with  trepidation  by  the  heels  of  a 
mule  of  vicious  aspect,  you  find  yourself  in  danger  of  impalement  on  the 
horns  of  a  bull  who  is  trying  to  break  away  from  his  keepers.  In  terror 
you  step  back  upon  a  set  of  cups  and  saucers,  whose  owner  does  not  let 
you  escape  without  paying  your  damages  three  times  over.  Of  course 
no  seller  dreams  of  offering  his  wares  at  less  than  double  the  price  he 
intends  to  take,  and  the  buyer  would  be  thought  a  simpleton  indeed  were 
he  to  offer  at  first  more  than  half  what  he  means  to  give.  Bargaining, 
therefore,  is  a  long  business ;  it  begins  soon  after  dawn,  and  ends  at 
sunset.  Sometimes  a  few  recreations  relieve  this  stern  business.  I  was 
once  taken  to  a  fair  where  an  enterprising  attempt  at  horse-racing  had 
been  made.  There  had  arisen  "  un  po'  d'imbroglio,"  was  explained  to  us 
on  our  arrival  at  the  scene  of  action.  Two  jockeys  were  in  vain  endeavour- 
ing to  get  started.  One  steed  stood  still  and  kicked ;  another  presently 
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bolted  off  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  goal ;  and,  far  ahead,  the 
winning  horse  was  indeed  galloping  at  full  speed,  but  with  an  empty 
saddle,  leaving  behind  him  a  cloud  of  dust,  from  which  his  rider  was 
seen  to  emerge  and  straightway  follow  in  pursuit.  The  game  of  bowls, 
or  "  boccie,"  is  a  very  favourite  amusement,  but  is  often  forbidden  by  the 
authorities,  on  account  of  the  danger  to  passers-by,  who  have  to  dodge 
these  wooden  balls  as  they  fly  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other. 
Of  that  most  immoral  amusement  (if  amusement  it  can  be  called)  the 
lottery,  it  is  not  my  province  to  speak  at  length.  I  believe  it  is  a  great 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  I  know  it  is  a  great  source  of 
misery  and  crime  to  the  people,  in  illustration  of  which  I  will  tell  an 
anecdote,  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  absolutely  true. 

A  lady  took  her  little  boy  to  a  neighbouring  fair.  He  was  a  lovely 
child,  with  flaxen  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  dazzlingly  fair  complexion.  To 
this  pair  a  well-dressed  woman  of  the  middle  class,  fascinated  apparently 
by  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  child,  approached  :  "I  have  a  car- 
riage here,"  said  she  to  the  mother ;  "  may  I  take  your  boy  for  a  little 
drive?  I  will  bring  him  back  almost  immediately."  The  lady  was 
young  and  unsuspecting ;  the  child  eager  to  go.  He  was  carried  off,  and 
in  vain  the  mother  waited  and  watched.  The  stranger  woman  never 
brought  back  her  child.  The  kidnapper  was  not  a  native  of  those  parts. 
No  one  there  knew  who  she  was,  whence  she  came,  or  whither  she  had 
gone.  There  seemed  no  clue  to  the  mystery.  The  poor  mother  went 
more  than  half  distracted  ;  but  the  father,  a  man  of  energy  and  shrewd 
sense,  succeeded  in  tracking  his  child  to  a  village  far  south.  Accom- 
panied by  "  carabinieri,"  he  discovered  his  son  in  a  loft,  and  rescued  him 
only  just  in  time  from  an  awful  fate.  He  was  about  to  be  murdered, 
and  an  altar  had  been  erected  on  which  the  victim's  blood  was  to  spurt. 
The  motive  of  the  intended  crime  was  to  ensure  his  murderess  a  prize  in 
the  lottery;  for  a  soothsayer  had  recommended  for  this  purpose  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  fair  and  rosy  child.  The  ghastly  plot  was  invented  by  a  priest, 
for  what  end  I  do  not  know.  The  priest  escaped;  the  woman  was  put 
in  prison,  where  she  shortly  died.  She  had  not  borne  a  bad  character,  and 
the  dreadful  guilt  she  meditated  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  sort 
of  madness  which  the  fascination  of  the  lottery  is  said  to  bring  upon  its 
victims.  Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  add  that  this  happened  many  years  ago. 

Processions,  such  as  mark  certain  feasts  of  the  Church  all  over  Italy, 
have  been  described  so  often  that  I  will  confine  myself  to  an  account  of  one 
now  nearly  obsolete,  which  takes  place  once  in  three  years,  in  a  few  remote 
villages.  It  is  on  Good  Friday.  At  the  morning  function  in  church  the 
whole  scene  of  Christ's  crucifixion  is  gone  through.  A  life-sized  paste- 
board figure  is  seen  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  is  taken  down  amidst  the  sobs 
and  groans  of  the  audience.  The  preacher  explains  and  dilates  upon  the 
crucifixion  in  a  sensational  manner,  gesticulating  and  raving  in  a  way 
which  seems  more  adapted  for  a  theatre  than  a  church.  After  sunset, 
the  streets  are  all  illuminated  with  Chinese  lanterns,  hung  in  festoons 
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across  the  street,  and  the  procession  forms.  The  first  figures  are  draped 
in  long  grey  cloaks  with  hoods  over  their  faces.  Some  of  these  drag  long 
and  heavy  chains  attached  to  their  feet ;  others  flagellate  themselves  over 
the  left  shoulder  with  chains ;  these  are  incognito,  having  some  terrible 
sin  to  expiate.  Stories  are  told  of  great  hut  not  good  signori,  arriving- 
in  the  dead  of  night  from  their  distant  palaces,  in  the  greatest  secresy,  in 
order  to  do  penance  in  this  procession.  Having  flogged  themselves  three 
times  round  the  town,  they  return  to  their  homes  before  the  village  has 
discovered  how  great  a  personage  thus  humiliated  himself.  After  these 
come  a  less  weird  procession  in  white  gowns,  and  blue  or  red  cloaks — all 
cany  long  tapers.  Then  come  little  children  in  spangled  dresses,  with 
wings  fastened  to  their  shoulders,  burning  incense  before  a  hearse  draped 
with  black  velvet,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown,  on  which  is  laid  the  paste- 
board figure  of  Christ.  The  hearse  is  followed  by  a  procession  of  pasteboard 
figures,  all  life  size,  borne  upright  on  wooden  stands.  First  the  Madonna 
in  black,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes ;  then  St.  John,  stretching 
forth  his  hands  toward  her ;  the  Magdalen  ;  and,  finally,  St.  Veronica, 
displaying  the  handkerchief  on  which  is  impressed  the  face  of  Christ. 
These  life-sized  figures  borne  aloft,  and  tottering  on  their  stands,  have  a 
ghastly  effect.  After  having  paraded  three  times  round  the  town,  the 
procession  enters  the  church,  where  the  crucifix  is  now  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated. They  range  themselves  around  it,  and  another  dramatic  sermon 
takes  place.  On  leaving  the  church  the  population  proceeds  to  view 
various  little  shows  representing  phases  of  Christ's  passion  and  crucifixion 
— Christ  in  the  garden,  a  pasteboard  figure  kneeling,  and  surrounded  by 
plants,  well  lighted  up ;  Christ  scourged,  &c.  The  next  morning,  early, 
men  go  about  hammering  bits  of  wood,  and  crying  out,  "  Come  to  Mass, 
in  memory  of  Christ's  death."  This  is  called  the  "  Trie  a  Trac." 

COURTSHIP. 

Courtship  and  marriage  go  on  of  course  in  remote  Italian  villages  as 
elsewhere  ;  and  it  has  been  incumbent  on  me  to  assist  at  many  weddings, 
and  to  listen  to  many  confidences  as  to  how  it  all  came  about ;  the 
efforts  made  to  get  settled,  and  the  difficulties  encountered,  being  told  on 
both  sides  with  engaging  candour.  The  pros  and  cons  are  discussed 
openly ;  friends  and  acquaintances  are  asked  if  they  will  kindly  look  out 
for  a  young  lady  with  a  handsome  dot  for  Antonio,  or  if  they  will  just 
mention  all  excellent  qualities  of  Maria  to  the  parents  of  an  eligible 
young  man.  The  relations  on  both  sides  haggle  and  bargain  until  each 
side  thinks  it  has  "  done  "  the  other  pretty  completely.  When  all  the 
preliminaries  are  settled,  but  on  no  account  before,  the  young  couple  are 
introduced  to  one  another  and  told  to  fall  in  love.  A  young  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  came  to  me  for  my  congratulations  on  her  approaching 
marriage.  I  gave  them  heartily,  as  she  had  previously  confided  to  me 
that  having  spared  no  pains  with  her  trousseau,  and  having  it  all  com- 
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plete,  and  tied  up  with  blue  ribbons,  it  was  annoying  that  the  "  sposo  " 
should  alone  be  wanting,  especially  as  her  younger  sister  was  always 
having  offers  which  she  could  not  accept ;  for  the  father  was  a  methodical 
man,  and  would  on  no  account  have  a  daughter  married  out  of  her  turn. 
Having  offered  the  proper  felicitations,  "  Well,  and  what  is  his  name  1 " 
I  inquired.  ".Oh,  I  don't  know  !  Papa  has  not  yet  told  me  that,"  an- 
swered the  bride  elect. 

The  necessity  of  giving  wedding  presents  is  imposed  only  upon 
the  near  relations  of  the  bride.  Odes  are  cheaper,  and  many  a  poet 
unknown  to  fame  will  rhyme  industriously  when  any  young  lady  of 
his  acquaintance  gets  married.  He  will  then  have  his  effusions  printed 
on  ornamental  paper,  and  on  the  wedding-day  the  tables  are  strewn  with 
original  poems,  some  sentimental,  others  facetious,  and  many  what  we 
English  are  supposed  to  think  "  shoking  "  (always  without  the  c),  and 
which  are  indeed  calculated  to  startle  one  brought  up  according  to  our 
ideas  of  decorum.  These  improprieties  are  especially  observable  in  the 
odes  written  by  priests.  It  is  thought  correct  to  endow  the  bride  in 
these  compositions  with  every  virtue  and  grace,  but  more  emphatically 
that  particular  virtue  or  grace  in  which  she  is  most  deficient.  Thus  an 
ugly  girl  will  be  extolled  for  her  amazing  beauty,  a  stupid  one  for  her 
extraordinary  talents,  and  an  ill-tempered  one  for  her  angelic  meekness 
of  disposition.  The  mother  and  sisters  of  the  bridegroom  do  not  go  to  the 
wedding — they  sit  at  home  to  receive  the  pair,  who  do  not  immediately 
start  on  their  honeymoon,  but  betake  themselves  first  to  the  bride's  new 
home,  where  some  relations  of  her  own  will  perhaps  accompany  her,  and 
stay  until  the  next  morning. 

A  young  man  is  but  little  consulted  about  the  choice  of  his  partner 
in  life,  and  a  girl  is  seldom  allowed  any  voice  at  all  in  the  matter.  A 
father  who  said  that  he  would  not  marry  his  daughter  without  her  own 
consent,  created  quite  a  sensation  by  the  declaration.  The  daughter  in 
question  exclaimed  :  "  Now,  isn't  that  good  of  papa  ?  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause mama  '  poveretta '  had  never  seen  him  till  she  married,  and  at 
first  she  didn't  like  him  at  all." 

The  peasants  have  a  freer  choice  in  marriage  ;  a  pretty  peasant  girl 
will  change  her  betrothal  a  good  many  times  before  she  finds  one  to  her 
mind.  "  Well,  and  when  are  you  going  to  marry  Pasquale  ?  "  one  in- 
quires of  Assunta,  who  replies  :  "  Oh,  I  have  got  tired  of  Pasquale ;  he 
beat  me  the  other  day,  so  I  have  broken  with  him,  and  now  I  am  going 
to  see  how  Giacomo  will  suit  me."  By  the  time  she  does  marry,  neither 
Pasquale  nor  Giacomo,  but  Arigo,  she  will  be  very  proud  of  the  number  of 
pairs  of  earrings  of  which  she  has  despoiled  her  discarded  suitors.  She,  too, 
has  been  working  at  her  "corredo  "  from  an  early  age,  and  will  have  an 
oaken  chest  full  of  linen  for  the  house  and  for  herself.  She  returns  home 
after  the  marriage  ceremony  and  remains  with  her  parents  for  two  or 
three  days  ;  the  bridegroom  then  comes  to  fetch  her  home,  and  it  is  at 
his  house  that  the  "  festa  "  takes  place. 
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THE  appearance  of  two  large  comets  this  year,  and  the  discovery  of 
several  telescopic  comets  announced  in  scientific  journals  (as  I  write 
another  large  comet  is  announced),  have  led  many  to  ask  whether  these 
objects  may  be  regarded  as  portents,  while  others,  not  quite  so  ill- 
informed,  have  yet  fancied  that  there  may  be  some  connection  between 
the  comets  and  the  exceptionally  warm  weather  experienced  during  a 
portion  of  the  summer.  I  propose  to  consider  briefly  here  the  ideas 
commonly  entertained  respecting  the  possible  influence  of  comets  on 
terrestrial  weather,  touching  only  in  passing  on  the  belief,  which  ought 
long  since  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  that  comets  are  sent  as  signs  of 
approaching  misfortunes  to  the  human  race. 

With  regard  to  the  last -mentioned  superstition,  I  should  in  the  first 
place  notice  that  in  former  times  the  belief  was  natural  enough.  If  we 
consider  the  way  in  which  men  in  past  ages  regarded  the  heavenly 
bodies,  we  see  that  whether  they  considered  comets  to  be  members  of 
the  heavenly  host  or  to  be  appearances  in  the  upper  air,  they  had  good 
reasons  for  regarding  them  as  portentous.  Perceiving  that  the  sun  and 
moon,  two  of  the  seven  planets  of  their  astronomy,  exercised  very  im- 
portant influences  on  the  earth,  the  moon  ruling  the  tides  and  measuring 
the  night,  while  the  changes  as  well  of  the  circling  year  with  its  seasons 
as  of  the  day  with  its  hours  of  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  were  mani- 
festly dependent  on  the  sun's  apparent  motions,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  regard  the  other  planets  as  similarly  influential,  though  they 
were  not  equally  well  able  to  ascertain  what  special  effects  each  planet 
produced.  Hence  arose  the  system  of  astrology,  a  system  whose  import- 
ance to  the  men  of  past  ages  is  seldom  fully  appreciated.  In  that 
system  the  fixed  stars  found  necessarily  their  place,  so  that  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  ordinarily  seen — sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars — were 
regarded  as  of  extreme  importance  to  the  human  race,  because  in  their 
ever- varying  positions  those  bodies  were  supposed  to  exert  ever- varying 
influences.  If  comets  were  to  be  looked  upon  (as  by  the  Chaldeans, 
whose  doctrine  was  later  advocated  by  Seneca  and  others)  as  heavenly 
bodies,  moving  like  the  planets  in  regular  paths,  it  was  natural  that  to 
them  should  be  assigned  an  influence  of  a  special  kind,  corresponding 
to  the  special  character  of  comets  in  all  respects,  in  their  motion,  in  their 
appearance,  and  in  their  changes  of  aspect.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  regarded  as  above  or  in  the  firmament,*  the 

*  I  am  satisfied  that  the  doctrine  of  a  firmament — a  doctrine  which  almost  all 
primitive  or  barbaric  science  recognises — occupies  a  most  important  position  in  the 
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comets  were  regarded  as  below  it,  and,  in  fact,  as  suspended  in  and 
moving  through  our  own  air,  it  was  natural  that  to  bodies  thus  specially 
formed  in  a  region  nearer  to  the  earth  than  that  of  the  planets,  either  a 
more  effective  influence  should  be  assigned  because  of  their  proximity, 
or  else  a  specially  portentous  character.  As  bodies  set  in  or  placed 
outside  the  firmament,  the  planets  and  fixed  stars  might  have  other 
offices,  men  would  suppose,  than  to  influence  or  indicate  the  fates  and 
fortunes  of  terrestrial  races ;  but  bodies  specially  fashioned  below  the 
firmament  which  separated  the  earth  from  the  celestial  regions  could 
have  no  other  purpose  than  to  warn  the  human  race  of  approaching 
dangers,  even  if  they  did  not  actually  themselves  bring  the  troubles — 
plagues,  pestilence,  famine,  flood,  or  desolating  wars — by  the  noxious 
influences  which  they  spread  through  the  environing  air. 

It  was  in  this  way  no  doubt  that  comets  were  originally  regarded. 
They  were  messengers  of  the  gods  to  those  nations  who  believed  in  many 
gods,  angels  of  the  Lord  to  monotheistic  nations.  It  is  noteworthy,  by 
the  way,  that  neither  in  Assyrian  tablets  nor  in  the  Bible  do  we  find 
any  reference  to  comets  as  among  the  heavenly  bodies  known  to  men 
in  those  days.  This  is  especially  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  the 
writers  of  the  tablets,  as  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  manifestly 
believed  in  stellar  and  planetary  influences.  In  the  Fifth  Tablet  of  the 
Babylonian  Creation  legend  we  read  :  "  Stars,  their  appearance  in  figures 
of  animals  (constellations)  he  arranged.  To  fix  the  year  through  the 
observation  of  their  constellations,  twelve  months  (or  signs)  of  stars  in 
three  rows  he  arranged,  from  the  clay  when  the  year  commences  unto 
the  close.  He  marked  the  position  of  the  wandering  stars  (planets)  to 
shine  in  their  courses,  that  they  may  not  do  injury,  and  may  not  trouble 
any  one  .  .  .  the  God  Uru  (the  moon)  he  caused  to  rise  out,  the  night 
he  overshadowed,  to  fix  it  also  for  the  light  of  the  night,  until  the 
shining  of  the  day,  that  the  month  might  not  be  broken,  and  in  its 
amount  be  regular.  .  .  .  The  God  Shamas  (the  sun)  in  the  horizon  of 
the  east  ...  to  the  orbit  was  perfected."  No  word  about  comets,  any 

astrological  beliefs  with  which  we  find  it  associated.  This  belief,  Tylor  well  remarks, 
arises  naturally  in  the  minds  of  children,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  simplest  child- 
like thought,  the  cosmologies  of  the  North  American  Indians  and  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  describe  their  flat  earth  arched  over  by  the  solid  vault  of  heaven.  Like 
thoughts  are  to  be  traced  on  through  such  details  as  the  Zulu  idea  that  the  blue 
heaven  is  a  rock  encircling  the  earth,  inside  which  are  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
outside  which  dwell  the  people  of  heaven ;  the  modern  negro's  belief  that  there  is  a 
firmament  stretched  above  like  a  cloth  or  web ;  the  Finnish  poem  which  tells  how 
Ilinarinen  forged  the  firmament  of  finest  steel  and  set  in  it  the  moon  and  stars.  The 
New  Zealander,  with  his  notion  of  a  solid  firmament,  through  which  the  waters  can 
be  let  down  on  earth  through  a  crack  or  hole  from  the  reservoir  of  rain  above,  could 
well  explain  the  passage  in  Herodotus  concerning  that  place  in  North  Africa  where, 
as  the  Libyans  said,  the  sky  is  pierced,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Jewish  conception  of  a 
firmament  of  heaven,  "  strong  as  a  molten  mirror,"  with  its  windows  through  which 
the  rain  pours  down  in  deluge  from  the  reservoirs  above,  windows  which  late 
Rabbinical  literature  tells  us  were  made  by  taking  out  two  stars. 
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more  than  in  the  corresponding  description  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  : 
"  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to  divide  the 
day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs  "  (their  primary  office  in 
all  astrological  systems),  "  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years  :  and 
let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon 
the  earth  :  and  it  was  so.  And  God  made  two  great  lights  ;  the  greater 
light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night ;  He  made 
the  stars  also.  And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to 
give  light  upon  the  earth,  and  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night, 
and  to  divide  the  light  from  the  darkness."  Manifestly  comets  were 
not  regarded  as  among  those  bodies  which  God  "  set  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven."  Yet  they  must  repeatedly  have  been  seen  in  those  times,  and 
could  not  have  failed  to  attract  the  same  sort  of  attention  then  as  now. 
It  seems  possible  that  there  may  really  be  a  reference  to  comets  in  some 
Bible  passages  which  have  been  otherwise  understood.  For  instance, 
when  we  remember  the  way  in  which  comets  have  been  compared,  even 
in  our  own  day,  with  swords  threatening  nations  with  punishment,  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  a  comet  may  be  referred  to  in  1  Chronicles  xxi., 
verses  14,  15,  <fec.  :  "  So  the  Lord  sent  pestilence  upon  Israel ;  and  there 
fell  of  Israel  seventy  thousand  men.  And  God  sent  an  angel  unto 
Jerusalem  to  destroy  it :  and  as  he  was  destroying  the  Lord  beheld,  and 
He  repented  him  of  the  evil,  and  said  to  the  angel  that  destroyed,  It  is 
enough,  stay  now  thine  hand.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  by  the 
threshing  floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite.  And  David  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
and  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stand  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven, 
having  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  stretched  out  over  Jerusalem.  Then 
David  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  who  were  clothed  in  sackcloth,  fell  upon 
their  faces  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  commanded  the  angel ;  and  he  put  up 
his  sword  again  into  the  sheath  thereof."  The  whole  account  from  verse 
14  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  (the  last  sixteen  verses)  is  worth  studying 
in  this  connection.  Compare  with  it  the  following  passage  from  Defoe's 
Plague  of  London  : — "  In  the  first  place  a  blazing  star  or  comet  appeared 
for  several  months  before  the  plague,  as  there  did  the  year  after,  another, 
a  little  before  the  fire.  The  old  women  and  the  phlegmatic  hypochondriacal 
part  of  the  other  sex,  whom  I  could  almost  call  old  women  too,  remarked 
especially  afterwards,  though  not  till  both  those  judgments  were  over,  that 
those  two  comets  passed  directly  over  the  city,  and  that  so  very  near  the 
houses,  that  it  was  plain  they  imported  something  peculiar  to  the  city 
alone ;  and  the  comet  before  the  pestilence  was  of  a  faint,  dull,  languid 
colour,  and  its  motion  very  heavy,  solemn,  and  slow  ;  but  that  the  comet 
before  the  fire  was  bright  and  sparkling ;  or,  as  others  said,  flaming,  and 
its  motion  swift  and  furious,  and  that  accordingly  one  foretold  a  heavy 
j\idgment,  but  slow  and  severe,  terrible  and  frightful,  as  was  the  plague ; 
but  the  other  foretold  a  stroke  sudden,  swift,  and  fiery,  as  was  the 
conflagration.  Nay,  so  particular  some  people  were,  that  as  they  looked 
upon  that  comet  preceding  the  fire,  they  fancied  that  they  not  only  saw 
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it  pass  swiftly  and  fiercely,  and  could  perceive  the  motion  with  their 
eye,  but  even  they  heard  it,  that  it  made  a  rushing  mighty  noise,  fierce 
and  terrible,  though  at  a  distance,  and  but  just  perceivable.  I  saw  both 
these  stars,  and  I  must  confess  had  had  so  much  of  the  common  notion 
of  such  things  in  my  head,  that  I  was  apt  to  look  upon  them  as  the 
forerunners  and  warnings  of  God's  judgments,  and  especially,  when  the 
plague  had  followed  the  first,  I  yet  saw  another  of  the  like  kind,  I  could 
not  but  say,  God  had  not  yet  sufficiently  scourged  the  city."* 

We  may  thus  find  a  reference  to  comets  in  other  places  where  angels 
are  mentioned.  When  the  Psalmist  says,  "  He  maketh  his  angels  spirits, 
and  his  ministers  a  flaming  fire,"  he  may  perhaps  have  had  in  his  thoughts 
those  mysterious  celestial  visitants,  which  came  he  knew  not  whence, 
and  went  he  knew  not  whither.  Certain  it  is  that  a  people  like  the 
Jews  would  not  have  been  likely  to  overlook  the  strangest  and  most 
impressive  of  all  the  objects  visible  in  the  heavens.  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely 
that  among  so  many  historical  narratives  as  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament 
there  would  be  no  reference  to  some  of  those  brilliant  comets  which 
were,  we  know,  regarded  by  contemporary  nations  as  strange  and  terrible 
portents.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Jew  regarded  comets  as  angels  and 
ministers  of  God's  wrath,  we  can  very  well  understand  that  he  would 
speak  always  as  with  bated  breath  and  by  names  implying  their  sacred 
and  terrible  office.  Such  at  least  would  be  the  way  with  a  Jew  of 
religious  tendencies.  Others  would  regard  comets  with  indifference. 
Indeed,  Josephus  remarks  of  his  fellow  countrymen  that  they  were  not 
easily  impressed  by  signs  from  heaven.  "  When  they  were  at  any  time 
premonished,"  he  says,  "  from  the  lips  of  truth  itself,  by  prodigies  and 
other  premonitory  signs,  of  their  approaching  ruin,  they  had  neither  eyes 
nor  ears  nor  understanding  to  make  a  right  use  of  them,  but  passed 
them  over  without  heeding  or  so  much  as  thinking  of  them ;  as,  for 
example,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  comet  in  the  form  of  a  sword  that 
hung  over  Jerusalem  for  a  whole  year  1  " 

Of  the  feeling  with  which  other  nations  regarded  comets  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  speak,  so  strongly  were  they  possessed  with  the  belief  that 
these  objects  portended  trouble  to  mankind.  But,  as  I  have  said,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  think  thus,  nay,  it  was  impossible  that  they 

*  Defoe  adds  some  instructive  remarks  indicating  the  tendency  of  men  at  times 
of  great  trouble  to  be  oppressed  by  superstitious  terrors :  "  The  apprehensions  of 
the  people,"  he  says,  "-were  likewise  strangely  increased  by  the  error  of  the  times, 
in  which  I  think  the  people,  from  what  principle  I  cannot  imagine,  were  more  addicted 
to  prophecies  and  astrological  conjurations,  dreams,  and  old  wives'  tales,  than  ever 
they  were  before  or  since.  Whether  this  unhappy  temper  was  originally  raised  by 
the  follies  of  some  people  who  got  money  by  it,  that  is  to  say,  by  printing  predictions 
and  prognostications,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  books  frightened  them  terribly, 
such  as  Lilly's  Almanac,  Gadbury's  Astrological  Predictions,  Poor  Robin's  Almanac, 
and  the  like  ;  also  several  pretended  religious  books,  one  entitled,  '  Come  out  of  her, 
my  People,  lest  ye  be  partaker  of  her  Plagues ; '  another  called  '  Fair  Warning,' 
another  '  Britain's  Remembrancer,'  and  many  such." 
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could  believe  otherwise,  so  long  as  they  held  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  for  signs  to  men.  Even  Seneca,  who  was  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
philosophers  of  his  day  as  to  maintain  that  comets  like  planets  travel 
in  fixed  orbits,  considered  that  comets  were  naturally  regarded  as  tokens 
of  divine  wrath.  "  The  host  of  heavenly  constellations,"  he  said,  "  be- 
neath the  vault  of  heaven,  whose  beauty  they  adorn,  attract  no  attention ; 
but  if  any  unusual  appearance  be  noticed  among  them,  at  once  all  eyes 
are  turned  heavenwards.  The  sun  is  only  looked  on  with  interest  when 
he  is  undergoing  eclipse.  Men  observe  the  moon  only  under  like  condi- 
tion. The  like  is  true  of  comets.  When  one  of  these  fiery  bodies  of 
unusual  form  appears,  every  one  is  eager  to  know  what  it  means  ;  men 
forget  other  objects  to  inquire  about  the  new  arrival ;  they  know  not 
whether  to  wonder  or  to  tremble ;  for  many  spread  fear  on  all  sides, 
drawing  from  the  phenomenon  most  grave  prognostics." 

It  would  be  well  if  our  own  times  were  free  from  these  idle  fears, 
for  it  would  imply  that  men  were  freer  from  the  debasing  effects  of 
ignorance  and  superstition.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  consider  here  the 
unwisdom  of  the  belief  that  bodies  travelling  uniformly  in  definite  paths 
under  the  influence  of  the  law  of  gravity  should  be  regarded  as  special 
ministers  warning  men  either  of  evil  or  of  good  approaching  them.  A 
man  who  could  believe  that  Halley's  comet,  whose  return  was  predicted 
within  four  weeks  in  1759,  and  within  a  few  hours  (so  greatly  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  planets  and  of  their  attracting  powers  increased)  in 
1835,  was  a  messenger  specially  sent  from  heaven  on  these  occasions  (or, 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  in  its  earlier  visits  to  our  neighbourhood),  would 
believe  anything ;  reasoning  would  be  thrown  away  on  such  a  one.  But 
there  is  a  belief,  erroneous  no  doubt,  but  not  altogether  unreasonable, 
which  merits  such  attention  as  is  implied  by  refutation.  I  refer  to  the 
belief  that  comets  during  their  approach  to  the  earth's  neighbourhood 
or  to  the  sun's  may  modify  terrestrial  weather  either  directly  or  by  their 
action  on  the  sun.  To  this  belief,  which  by  some  is  regarded  as  worthy 
to  be  called  a  theory,  I  now  propose  to  apply  some  of  the  tests  which 
science  employs  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  or  falsity  of  an 
hypothesis. 

And  first  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  theory  as  originally  main- 
tained was  based  on  the  old  Aristotelian  doctrine  respecting  comets, 
that  they  are  generated  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  from  a  hot  and 
dry  exhalation,  and  so  consumed.  In  a  book  which  attracted  great 
attention  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  Forster's  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Atmospherical  Origin  of  Epidemic  Diseases,  the  author 
maintains  that  every  unhealthy  year  since  the  Christian  era  has  been 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  a  great  comet,  and  that  no  great  comet 
has  ever  appeared  in  a  healthy  year  :  manifestly  believing,  with  the 
ancients,  that  comets  ace  malefically  by  their  direct  influence  on  the 
air. 
.^  So  soon  as  it  was  shown  that  the  paths  of  comets  do  not  carry  them 
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within  millions  of  miles  of  the  earth,  or  even  of  the  outermost  fringe 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  this  faith  in  direct  cometary  action  became 
untenable.  Yet  many  still  maintained  the  theory  that  a  comet  acts 
directly  upon  the  earth,  because  they  supposed  that  the  malefic  influ- 
ence of  comets  had  been  thoroughly  established  by  observation,  although 
the  manner  in  which  this  influence  is  exerted  had  been  misunder- 
stood. 

There  was  indeed  one  occasion  when  apparently  men  had  some 
reason  for  their  fears.  It  is  somewhat  amusing,  now  that  the  fate  of 
Biela's  comet  has  been  tolerably  well  ascertained,  to  think  of  the  terror 
which  that  comet  excited  in  1832.  Littrow,  Professor  of  Astronomy 
at  Vienna,  was  at  the  pains  to  publish  a  treatise  explaining  that  these 
fears  were  unfounded.  It  had  been  announced  that  on  October  29, 1832, 
the  comet  would  only  be  about  twenty  thousand  miles  from  the  earth's 
path ;  and  it  was  stated  that  if  the  earth  were  within  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  miles  of  the  comet's  centre,  "  such  effects  might  be  felt  from  the 
comet  or  from  the  enormous  mass  of  vapour  composing  it  (computed  to 
be  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  greater  than  the  mass  of  the 
earth)*  as  to  destroy  all  animal  and  vegetable  life."  But  there  would 
have  been  in  reality  nothing  very  alarming  in  the  statement  unless  it 
had  been  also  stated  that  the  earth  would  be  at  the  point  of  her  orbit 
thus  nearly  approached  by  the  comet,  at  the  same  time  that  the  comet 
was  passing.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  astronomers  knew  that  the  earth 
would  not  pass  the  point  of  nearest  approach  till  November  30,  no  less 
than  thirty-two  days  after  the  comet  had  gone  by  there.  On  October  29, 
the  earth  was  about  fifty  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  place  where 
the  two  orbits  are  nearest  to  each  other. 

As  to  the  danger  of  approach  on  other  occasions  Littrow  wrote  as 
follows  at  that  time  (and  even  his  cautious  utterances  read  strangely 
in  the  light  of  what  is  now  known  about  the  comet)  : — "  We  have  already 
stated,"  he  said,  "  that  Biela's  comet  can  only  come  near  the  earth  when 
it  is  at  its  least  distance  from  the  sun,  in  the  latter  part  of  December. 
But  since  this  proximity  of  the  comet  to  the  sun  may  just  as  well  happen 
on  every  other  day  of  the  year  as  in  December,  and  since  its  period  is 
six  years  two  hundred  and  seventy  days,  or  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  days,  after  a  lapse  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  a  near 
approach  (not  an  actual  collision)  to  the  comet  is  probable.  I  say 
merely  probable,  from  which  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  such  an  event 
actually  will  take  place  in  two  thousand  five  hundred  years.  This 
result  merely  means  that  a  man  might  bet  two  thousand  five  hundred 
to  ten  or  to  one  hundred  that  the  comet  will  not  come  near  the  earth 
for  the  next  ten  or  one  hundred  years.  At  the  end  of  two  thousand 

*  This  is  quoted  from  a  periodical  of  the  day,  viz.,  the  Penny  Magazine  for 
October  20,  1832.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  mass  of  the  comet  did  not 
approach  this  amount.  Nor  did  the  astronomers  of  1832  make  any  such  mistake  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  passage  quoted. 
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five  hundred  years  there  will  be  an  equal  chance  that  the  comet  will 
make  this  next  approach,  or  that  it  will  not.  And  after  two  thousand 
five  hundred  years  the  chance  of  its  approaching  the  earth  will  go  on 
increasing,  but  at  so  slow  a  rate  that  many  thousands  of  years  must 
elapse  before  the  comet  can  be  really  expected."* 

Since  that  time  Biela's  comet  has  made  seven  revolutions,  and 
although  it  has  not  come  near  the  earth  (so  far  at  least  as  its  head  is 
concerned),  yet  the  comet  has  undergone  dissolution,  how  produced  is 
not  known,  but  probably  by  solar  action.  In  1872  the  earth  passed 
through  the  comet's  train  of  meteoric  attendants,  but  some  twelve  weeks 
after  the  comet  itself  had  passed  the  place  where  the  earth  thus  traversed 
the  family  of  bodies  following  along  the  comet's  orbit.  There  was  a 
beautiful  display  of  falling  stars,  but  the  earth  passed  on  wholly  un- 
injured. 

This  was  not,  as  it  has  been  described,  a  passage  of  the  earth  through 
the  tail  of  a  comet ;  for  the  meteoric  train  and  the  tail  are  entirely 
distinct  appendages,  occupying  very  different  regions  in  space.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the  earth  has  passed  through  the  tail  of 
a  comet  also,  without  serious  consequences.  This  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  famous  comet  of  1861,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ever  seen, 
though  the  nature  of  its  path  was  such  that  the  comet  was  not  observed 
by  many  except  astronomers.  During  the  night,  when,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  Mr.  Hind,  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
the  earth  was  passing  through  the  tail  of  this  comet,  but  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  head,  it  was  noticed  by  some  observers  that  the  sky 
was  full  of  what  was  described  as  a  phosphorescent  light.  Whether  this 
observation  was  trustworthy  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  phenomenon 
had  any  real  existence  it  was  by  no  means  striking.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  no  other  effect  was  observed,  and  that  the  earth  experienced 
no  manner  of  mischief  during  its  passage  through  that  great  comet's 
tail. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  there  is  no  danger  whatever  for  the  earth 
from  the  passage  through  a  comet's  train  of  meteoric  attendants,  or 
through  the  tail.  Whether  the  passage  of  the  earth  directly  through  a 
comet's  head  would  cause  any  mischief  is  as  yet  doubtful.  From  what 
we  know  of  cometic  structure,  however,  it  seems  unlikely  that  any 
serious  harm  could  happen  to  the  earth,  even  if  she  came  into  direct 

*  One  does  not  quite  see  the  force  of  this  reasoning;  or,  rather,  why  a  mathe- 
matician of  Von  Littrow's  force  should  content  himself  with  anything  so  vague. 
What  he  means  is  probably  this  :  Roughly  the  earth's  period  and  the  comet's  contain 
respectively  365  and  2,500  days,  so  that  a  period  of  365  times  2;500  days  contains 
each  period  a  certain  number  of  times  exactly,  viz.,  2,500  earth  periods  and  2,500 
comet  periods ;  hence  at  the  end  of  this  long  period  the  two  bodies  will  have  returned 
pretty  nearly  to  the  position  they  had  had  at  the  beginning,  and  all  possible  varia- 
tions in  the  manner  of  the  two  bodies'  mutual  approach  will — speaking  roughly — have 
been  gone  through. 
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conflict  with  the  nucleus  of  the  largest  comet.  Assuming  that  the 
nucleus  of  a  large  comet  consists  partly  of  vapour,  but  in  the  main  of 
meteoric  masses  such  as  form  the  train,  only  more  closely  set,  there 
might  be  a  downfall  of  large  aerolites  during  the  encounter ;  and  if  tens 
of  thousands  fell,  as  in  the  November  star  shower  tens  of  thousands  of 
smaller  bodies  fall,  it  might  well  happen  that  here  and  there  a  life  would 
be  lost.  But  the  earth  has  a  large  surface.  She  exposes  a  hundred 
million  square  miles  to  a  flight  of  bodies  reaching  her  in  any  given 
direction  ;  so  that  even  though  a  hundred  million  meteoric  masses  struck 
her,  that  would  be  but  one  per  square  mile.  The  chances  against  any 
meteoric  mass  striking  a  human  being  would  be  enormous,  even  if  a 
meteoric  shower  contained  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  masses  large 
enough  to  penetrate  through  the  atmospheric  armour  of  the  earth. 

Taking  next  the  question  whether  a  comet  may  in  some  other  way 
influence  the  earth,  as  by  its  light,  or  heat,  or  some  other  emanation, 
science  simply  asks  another  question  in  reply,  viz.,  how  can  such  influ- 
ence be  produced  ?  We  can  measure  the  light  which  comes  from  a  comet, 
even  the  brightest,  and  we  find  that  it  is  exceedingly  small  by  comparison 
with  the  light  we  get  from  the  full  moon.  We  cannot  measure  a  comet's 
heat,  simply  because  no  instrument  hitherto  devised  is  delicate  enough 
even  to  afford  any  indication  of  heat  from  a  comet.  As  for  other  forms 
of  emanation,  science  knows  of  none  which  can  come  from  a  comet 
more  than  from  the  planets  or  from  the  moon,  which  are  certainly  not 
regarded  as  sources  of  deleterious  emanations.  In  point  of  fact  science 
not  only  has  no  &  priori  reasons  for  supposing  that  a  comet  could  produce 
any  recognisable  effects  on  the  earth  by  its  light,  heat,  or  other  qualities, 
but  has  every  reason  of  that  kind  for  believing  that  a  comet  is  absolutely 
powerless  to  produce  any  effect,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  on  the  earth  or 
other  planets. 

Of  course,  it  might  well  be  that  ct,  posteriori  reasons  might  exist  for 
regarding  comets  as  mischievous  or  dangerous.  If,  for  instance,  it  had 
been  found  that  the  appearance  of  a  comet  was  always  or  generally 
followed  by  certain  effects,  as  by  excessive  heat,  plague,  or  pestilence,  or 
the  like,  we  should  hardly  be  able  perhaps  to  regard  the  coincidence  as 
accidental.  In  that  case,  however  unlikely  it  might  appear  antecedently 
to  the  student  of  science  that  comets  could  mischievously  affect  the  earth, 
he  would  be  bound  to  inquire  further,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  con- 
nection apparently  existing  between  comets  and  bad  years  of  such  and 
such  kinds  were  real  or  not.  It  would  require,  let  it  be  at  once  ad- 
mitted, a  great  weight  of  evidence  to  force  any  one  really  acquainted 
with  what  has  been  discovered  respecting  comets  to  believe  that  any 
such  connection  exists.  This  is  commonly  misunderstood.  Many 
think  that  students  of  science  have  come  to  a  foregone  conclusion  in  the 
matter,  as  in  the  corresponding  case  of  supposed  planetary  influences. 
In  reality  it  is  simply  because  the  student  of  science  recognises  the 
enormous  antecedent  improbability  of  the  popular  ideas  about  cometary 
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effects  upon  the  earth,  that  he  pays  very  little  attention  to  the  evidence 
which  many  persons  think  they  find  in  favour  of  these  ideas.  He  knows, 
also,  better  than  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  what  an 
enormous  mass  of  facts  has  been  gathered  together,  from  among  which 
by  due  selection  what  would  seem  like  overwhelming  evidence  could  be 
found  in  favour  of  almost  any  theory.  It  could  be  proved  to. the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  all,  except  those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that  comets 
produce  heat  or  cold,  health  or  pestilence,  wars  and  famines,  or  periods 
of  peace  and  plenty.  When  we  take  the  entire  evidence  we  find,  as  we 
might  expect,  that  it  is  fairly  balanced  for  all  these  contradictory  influ- 
ences, or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  in  favour  of 
cometary  effects  on  weather,  or  on  health,  or  on  the  relations  of  men  and 
nations  amongst  each  other. 

This  is,  of  course,  no  new  discovery.  Ever  since  modern  science  be- 
gan— by  which  I  mean  science  depending  on  systematic  observation — it 
has  been  known  that  the  idea  of  cometary  influences  has  had  no  support 
in  observed  facts.  Not  to  go  so  far  back,  the  questions  which  have 
been  asked  during  the  past  few  months  were  asked  half  a  century  ago, 
and  then  received  the  same  reply  which  science  gives  to  them  now. 
Thus  Yon  Littrow,  writing  in  1831  about  the  belief  that  comets  make 
our  seasons  warmer,  said  :  "  In  reply  to  this  assertion  I  give  the  years 
from  1632  to  1785,  which  were  remarkable  for  the  unusual  temperature 
either  of  their  winter  or  their  summer,  and  were  likewise  distinguished 
by  the  appearance  of  comets  : — 


Comet  years 
1632 
1665 
1680 
1682 
1683 
1683 
1684 
1689 
1695 
1699 
1701 
1702 
1702 
1706 
1718 


Temperature 
Hot  summer 
Severe  winter 
Severe  winter 
Warm  winter 
Cold  summer 
Severe  winter 
Cold  summer 
Warm  winter 
Cold  summer 
Severe  winter 
Hot  summer 
Hot  summer 
Warm  winter 
Severe  winter 
Hot  summer 


Comet  years 
1718 

Temperature 
Severe  winter 

1723 

Hot  summer 

1729 

Severe  winter 

1737 

Hot  summer 

1744 

Severe  winter 

1748 

Hot  summer 

1764 

Warm  winter 

1766 

Severe  winter 

1769 

Warm  winter 

1771 

Severe  winter 

1774 

Hot  summer 

1781 

Hot  summer 

1783 

Warm  winter 

1784 

Severe  winter 

1784 

Severe  winter 

Here  are  thirty  cases,  and  it  happens  that  in  exactly  half  (the  italicised 
cases)  the  effect  which  would  be  attributed  to  the  comet,  if  the  comet  had 
any  effect  on  temperature  at  all,  would  be  an  increase  of  heat,  while  in 
the  other  half  such  effect  would  be  a  diminution  of  heat.  It  is  clear, 
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then,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  that  a  comet  produces  no  effect  one  way 
or  the  other." 

Perhaps  some  reader,  noticing  that  in  twenty-two  cases  out  of  thirty 
the  b'st  shows  either  a  hot  summer  or  a  severe  winter,  will  suggest  that  a 
comet  appears  in  general  to  cause  either  an  excess  of  warmth  in  summer 
or  of  cold  in  winter.  To  this  the  reply  simply  is  that  cool  summers  and 
warm  winters  are  not  such  noteworthy  phenomena  as  hot  summers  and 
severe  winters,  and  hence  more  of  the  two  latter  would  of  course  be  noticed 
and  tabulated  than  of  the  two  former.  Indeed,  if  it  would  require  a 
great  weight  of  evidence  to  satisfy  a  student  of  cometic  science  that 
oomets  had  any  effect  at  all  on  temperature,  it  would  require  much 
stronger  evidence  (indeed,  evidence  quite  overwhelming),  to  satisfy  him 
that  comets  could  produce  opposite  effects,  making  summer  hotter  and 
winter  colder. 

But  though  such  evidence  as  the  above  was  given  half  a  century  ago, 
and  was  old  even  then,  we  still  find  the  question  mooted  as  almost  a 
new  one,  whether  comets  affect  the  weather.  We  had  some  exceptionally 
warm  weather  last  July,  and  because  a  comet  was  visible,  the  blame  was 
thrown  on  that  celestial  visitant.  Another  comet  came,  and  during  its 
visibility  the  weather  was  exceptionally  cold,  yet  few  seem  to  think 
that  this  evidence  in  one  direction  should  be  regarded  as  negativing  the 
supposed  evidence  in  the  contrary  direction  ;  while  some  threw  out  the 
startling  (and  it  need  hardly  be  said  utterly  unscientific)  notion,  that 
one  comet  caused  an  increase  of  heat,  being  of  the  warm  sort,  while  the 
other,  being  a  cold  one,  caused  the  temperature  to  fall.  It  still  remains 
to  be  seen  what  effect  the  comet  reported  (as  I  write)  from  America  will 
produce  on  the  weather. 

Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  comets  bring  with  them  no  changes, 
to  our  earth  or  other  members  of  the  solar  system  1  It  appears  to  me 
we  cannot  altogether  infer  this,  though  the  only  form  of  danger  which 
seems  to  exist  is  fortunately  not  very  marked. 

Though  comets  can  neither  injure  the  earth  by  falling  on  her  surface 
or  by  the  conflict  of  their  trains  or  tails  with  her  globe,  nor  by  the  action 
of  their  light,  heat,  or  other  such  influence  upon  her  inhabitants,  they 
might  do  mischief,  possibly,  by  their  indirect  action.  It  was  long  since 
pointed  out  by  Newton  that  if  a  comet  were  to  fall  directly  upon  the 
sun,  his  heat  might  be  so  increased  after  the  comet's  downfall  as  to  de- 
stroy every  trace  of  life  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  Newton's  day 
the  cause  of  the  solar  heat  was  not  well  understood.  The  sun  was  re- 
garded as  a  gigantic  fire ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  Newton,  or  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  could  imagine  that  a  comet  could  increase  the 
sun's  heat  was  by  bringing  fuel  to  this  monstrous  fire.  We  know  now  that 
if  any  great  quantity  of  combustible  matter  could  simply  be  placed  upon 
the  sun's  surface,  his  heat  would  be  for  a  while  diminished  rather  than 
increased,  as  it  would  be  in  part  occupied  in  raising  the  newly  arrived 
matter  to  the  sun's  own  temperature. 
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But  in  another  way  than  Newton  had  in  his  thoughts,  a  comet  reach- 
ing the  sun  from  outer  space  would  cause  an  increase  of  solar  heat ;  not 
as  fuel  feeding  the  solar  fires,  but  as  moving  matter  adding  to  the  sun's 
activity  by  virtue  of  its  motion.  A  comet,  if  of  sufficient  mass,  might  so 
far  increase  the  solar  heat  as  to  do  mischief  to  the  earth  and  other 
planets,  even  though  the  actual  accession  of  energy  might  be  very  small 
indeed  compared  with  the  sun's  normal  activity. 

Eightly  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  this  special  danger,  the  reader 
should  compare  the  statement  that  a  comet  falling  on  the  sun  might  do 
mischief  with  my  former  statement  that  a  comet  falling  on  the  earth 
would  probably  do  no  mischief  at  all,  or  very  little.  It  might  seem  at  a 
first  view  that  the  direct  mischief  which  a  comet  might  cause  by  falling- 
directly  on  the  earth  must  be  far  greater  than  the  indirect  mischief  which 
it  could  cause  the  earth  by  falling  on  the  sun.  The  reason  why  this  is 
not  so  is  that  the  body  fallen  upon  has  a  part  in  the  mischief-causing 
work,  indeed,  in  one  case  produces  the  whole  effect  from  which  mischief 
may  follow.  A  body  forming  part  of  a  comet  (head,  tail,  or  train)  which 
fell  on  the  earth  would  be  moving  with  a  certain  velocity  when  first  its 
course  brought  it  near  enough  to  the  earth  to  have  its  motion  measurably 
affected  by  the  earth's  attraction.  During  the  remainder  of  its  course 
its  velocity  would  be  increased  by  the  last-named  influence,  and  when 
finally  it  struck  the  earth  (supposing  it  able  to  break  its  way  through  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere)  a  portion  of  its  striking  velocity  would  be 
earth-born.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  portion  would  be  small 
relatively  as  well  as  absolutely,  and  in  every  case  it  would  be  absolutely 
small.  The  greatest  possible  effect  the  earth  could  produce  on  a  body 
reaching  her  from  without  would  be  that  which  she  could  produce  if  she 
were  the  only  orb  in  the  universe,  and  the  body  started  from  rest 
towards  her,  moving  from  a  very  great  distance.  Then  she  would  give 
to  the  body  a  velocity  of  seven  miles  per  second  ;  that  is,  the  body  would 
strike  her  surface  with  that  velocity.  The  velocity  seems  enormous,  and 
is  indeed  some  thirty  times  greater  than  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball. 
But  even  though  thousands,  or  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  millions  of 
such  bodies  as  form  the  meteoric  train  or  nucleus  of  a  comet  reached  the 
earth  with  this  velocity,  the  total  effect  on  the  earth  would  be  insignifi- 
cant (to  say  nothing  of  the  protective  effect  of  the  atmosphere).  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  earth,  not  being  the  only  orb  in  the  universe,  never 
can  give  this  velocity,  or  a  velocity  nearly  so  great,  to  a  body  approaching 
her  from  without.  Every  such  body  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore reaching  her,  under  the  much  greater  attractive  influence  of  the 
sun,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  velocity  which  any  such  body  has 
is  sun-born.  Yet  even  with  the  velocities  generated  by  the  sun  at  the 
earth1  s  distance,  bodies  following  in  the  train  of  a  comet,  or  forming  part 
of  a  comet's  head  or  nucleus,  could  do  little  harm  to  the  earth.  It  is 
because  bodies  falling  on  the  sun  are  acted  on  by  him  much  more  effec- 
tively, that  they  might  do  harm,  more  harm  indirectly  than  bodies  falling 
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on  the  earth  itself  could  do  directly.  They  cannot  reach  him  without 
having  been  acted  on  by  him  over  those  parts  of  the  planetary  system 
which  lie  within  the  earth's  orbit  or  nearer  to  him  than  the  earth,  nearer 
than  Venus,  nearer  than  Mercury,  nearer  than  any  planets  (if  such  there 
are)  which  travel  between  him  and  Mercury.  Not  only  may  they  be 
acted  upon  up  to  his  very  surface  as  we  see  it,  but  it  may  very  well 
be,  nay,  it  almost  certainly  is  the  case,  that  his  real  surface  lies  far  below 
that  apparent  surface;  and  if  this  is  so,  a  body  reaching  his  actual  sur- 
face is  exposed  to  the  yet  mightier  influence  which  his  giant  orb  must 
exert  within  that  surface  below  which  no  telescope  penetrates.  Even  at 
that  surface  a  body  reaching  the  sun  from  far  remote  space,  under  his 
own  attractive  influence  only,  would  travel  at  the  rate  of  360  miles  per 
second.  The  heat  generated  when  a  body  moving  at  this  rate  was  brought 
to  rest  would  be  enormous,  even  though  the  body  itself  were  of  small 
mass.  When  we  remember  the  enormous  size  of  the  sun,  that  the  surface 
turned  at  any  instant  towards  a  flight  of  bodies  approaching  from  with- 
out is  about  2,350,000,000,000  square  miles,  we  see  that  if  a  comet's 
nucleus  were  of  the  larger  sort,  and  contained  many  millions  of  millions 
of  rocky  masses  much  larger  than  those  which  astronomy  recognises  as 
probably  forming  the  nucleus  of  Tempel's  comet  (the  November  meteor), 
the  capture  within  a  short  time-interval  of  all  those  masses  could  not  fail 
to  result  in  a  tremendous  temporary  accession  of  heat  by  the  solar  mass. 
For  a  short  time,  it  might  be  for  a  few  days  only,  or  for  a  few  hours  even, 
the  emission  of  solar  heat  would  be  greatly  increased.  Without  any 
very  inordinate  conceptions  as  to  the  total  mass  of  the  destroyed  comet, 
we  can  see  that  the  solar  heat  might  for  a  day  or  two  be  doubled  or  even 
increased  in  much  greater  degree.  He  would  return  presently  to  his 
usual  condition,  but  in  the  meantime  the  earth's  inhabitants  would  have 
suffered  greatly,  even  if  they  had  not  been  (as  they  well  might  be)  de- 
stroyed altogether  by  excess  of  heat. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  dangers  here  described  are  wholly  imaginary. 
No  comet  of  the  larger  sort  ever  has  fallen,  or  ever  can  fall,  on  the  sun. 
We  know  that  thousands  of  comets  have  appeared  in  our  skies  without 
any  such  ill  effects.  We  know  also  that  our  sun  is  one  of  many  thousands 
of  suns,  all  of  which  we  must  assume  are  equally  exposed  to  the  dangers 
described ;  yet  all  shine  steadfastly  in  the  heavens.  Neither  the  comets 
which  science  has  observed  and  studied,  nor  the  stars  whose  lustre  has 
been  determined  and  watched,  tell  us  anything  to  confirm  the  dismal 
anticipations  suggested  by  the  above  considerations. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  comets  and  stars  have  agreed  in  showing 
that  the  danger  exists,  though  they  agree  in  indicating  that  it  is  small 
and  remote.  Or  rather,  the  evidence  given  by  the  stars,  if  it  really  bears 
on  the  danger  we  are  considering,  shows  that  the  chance  of  mischief  is 
small,  but  that  should  the  mischief  occur  it  would  be  very  great,  if  not 
absolutely  destructive. 

First  as  to  the  evidence  given  by  comets. 

34—2 
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Most  comets  travel  on  paths  which  nowhere  approach  within  many 
millions  of  miles  of  the  solar  orb.  The  effects  mentioned  this  year  as 
likely  to  have  been  produced  by  cometic  action  on  the  sun  could  never 
have  been  imagined  by  any  except  those  utterly  ignorant  of  matters 
astronomical ;  where  persons  not  so  ignorant  suggested  dangers,  it  was 
with  the  intention  of  acting  upon  public  credulity  in  such  matters. 
Every  astronomer  knows  that  not  one  of  the  comets  of  the  present  year 
could  have  produced  the  slightest  measurable  effect  upon  the  sun. 

But  there  have  been  comets  which  have  approached  so  near  to  the 
sun's  surface  as  to  suggest  unmistakably  the  possibility  that  a  comet  may 
one  day  be  absorbed  by  the  sun.  Such  was  the  comet  of  1668,  which, 
according  to  the  rough  observations  of  Goa,  in  India,  passed  within 
40,000  or  50,000  miles  of  the  sun's  surface.  The  comet  of  1843  passed 
within  190,000  miles  of  the  sun's  surface  according  to  some  estimates, 
but  according  to  others  went  nearer.  "When  we  consider  that  these 
estimates  refer  to  the  centre  of  the  comet's  head,  and  that  a  comet  is  not 
a  point  but  a  very  large  object,  while  we  know  that  outside  the  visible 
surface  of  the  sun  the  prominence  region  extends  many  thousands  of 
miles,  we  see  that  such  comets  as  the  above-named  may  be  regarded  as 
having  to  all  intents  and  purposes  absolutely  grazed  the  surface  of  the 
sun. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  In  February  1880  a  comet  appeared 
whose  path  was  very  similar  to  that  pursued  by  the  comet  of  1843. 
Mr.  Hind,  the  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  examining  the 
observations  made  by  Dr.  Gould  at  Cordoba,  and  by  Mr.  Ellery  at  Mel- 
bourne, as  well  as  the  places  noted  by  Mr.  Gill,  of  Cape  Town  Observatory, 
obtained  in  each  case  for  the  comet  of  February  1880  a  path  sensibly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  comet  of  1843.  Professor  Weiss,  of  Vienna,  was 
led  to  a  similar  conclusion;  while  we  learn  that  Professor  Winnecke, 
judging  from  a  comparison  of  the  orbit  of  the  great  comet  of  1843  with 
Gould's  position  on  February  4,  and  Gill's  later  rough  ones,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  identity  of  the  comets  of  1843  and  1880  hardly  admits  of  a 
doubt. 

Now  the  comet  of  1843  was  not  expected  to  return  so  soon  as  1880. 
Professor  Hubbard,  of  Washington,  assigned  to  it  a  period  of  revolution 
of  533  years.  He  showed,  indeed,  that  a  period  of  200,  or  175,  or  even 
150  years,  might  be  reconciled  with  the  observations ;  and  Dr.  Gould  has 
shown  that  the  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  which  would  correspond  with 
the  return  of  the  comet  in  1880,  involves  no  very  important  correction 
of  any  single  observation  made  on  the  comet  of  1843.  Still  there  is 
this  great  difference  between  the  interpretation  of  the  comet's  observed 
motions  with  the  longer  and  the  shorter  periods.  Where  the  longer 
periods  are  used  the  discrepancies  are  pretty  equally  distributed  in 
different  directions — one  observation  sets  the  comet  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  position  calculated  from  the  assumed  period,  another  sets  the 
comet  slightly  behind  its  calculated  place ;  one  sets  it  slightly  on  one 
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side,  another  slightly  on  the  other  side  of  its  computed  orbit.  But  when 
one  of  the  shorter  periods  is  employed  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  The 
discrepancies,  though  slight,  are  all  in  one  direction.  Every  astronomer 
recognises  the  importance  of  this  difference. 

Assuming  then  that  one  of  the  longer  periods,  say  a  period  certainly 
exceeding  100  years,  must  most  probably  be  assigned  to  the  comet  of  1843, 
while  yet  we  cannot  reject  the  evidence  showing  the  identity  of  the  comets 
of  1843  and  1880,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  from  some  cause  or 
another  the  period  of  the  comet  has  undergone  a  remarkable  diminu- 
tion. We  can  hardly  imagine  that  there  are  two  different  comets 
travelling  in  the  same  track.  It  is  true  we  find  meteoric  nights 
travelling  in  the  same  tracks  after  a  comet,  but  we  have  nothing 
which  seems  to  render  it  likely,  or  indeed  conceivable,  that  two  comets 
would  be  associated  in  this  way.  We  seem  forced  to  accept  as  at  any 
rate  far  more  probable  the  conclusion  that  the  comets  of  1843  and  1880 
are  really  one  and  the  same  object,  but  that  the  period,  formerly  much 
larger,  has  been  reduced  to  thirty- seven  years. 

But  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  a  comet's  period  can  be  reduced 
so  greatly,  viz.,  by  a  cause  diminishing  the  comet's  velocity  at  some 
point  of  its  orbit.  Moreover,  the  place  where  the  velocity  is  thus 
affected  must  lie  in  or  near  that  part  of  the  comet's  orbit  which  remains 
almost  unchanged.  The  track  pursued  by  the  comet  of  1880  during  its 
visibility  was  almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  the  comet  of 
1843.  Hence  the  comet  of  1843  must  have  been  disturbed  somewhere 
along  that  part  of  its  track  which  thirty-seven  years  later  was  traversed 
by  the  comet  of  1880.  In  the  very  midst  of  this  part  of  the  track  lies  the 
point  where  either  track  approaches  nearest  to  the  sun — the  perihelion 
of  the  orbit  as  it  is  technically  called.  Somewhere  near  this  point,  most 
probably  at  this  very  point,  the  velocity  of  the  comet  of  1843  must  have 
been  reduced.  Now  we  have  seen  that  at  this  part  of  its  path  the 
comet  was  very  close  indeed  to  the  sun,  so  close  that  even  the  centre  of 
the  head  must  have  passed  through  the  surface  of  the  sun.  We  can 
understand  then  that  the  comet  may  here  have  been  retarded  by  the 
resistance  of  the  matter  forming  the  solar  appendages  (the  prominences 
and  the  corona),  even  if  not  still  more  effectively  retarded  by  resistance 
experienced  at  the  actual  surface  of  the  sun.  If  so  retarded  in  1843 
the  comet  must  have  been  still  further  retarded  in  1880,  and  its  period 
still  further  reduced.  If  so,  it  will  probably  return  before  the  end  of  the 
present  century,  then  again  after  a  shorter  interval,  and  so  after  gradu- 
ally shortening  intervals  until  before  very  long  the  comet  will  be  finally 
absorbed  by  the  sun. 

Now  all  this  implies  no  great  danger  either  for  the  sun  or  the 
earth.  If  we  assume  that  our  conclusion  is  absolutely  correct,  and  that 
the  comet  will  before  long — say  in  less  than  a  century — be  absorbed  by 
the  sun,  still  there  are  abundant  reasons  for  believing  that  the  mischief 
which  could  possibly  accrue  to  the  earth  can  be  but  small.  The  comet, 
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according  to  our  assumption,  was  effectively  retarded  in  1843.  At  that 
time  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  motion  must  have  been  trans- 
formed into  solar  heat.  Yet  we  know  that  there  was  no  such  accession 
of  solar  heat  as  could  be  felt  by  all,  none  even  that  science  could 
measure.  Nor  was  there  any  such  accession  of  solar  heat  in  1880,  when 
the  comet  must  have  been  still  further  retarded.  There  is  then  every 
reason  to  believe  that  whatever  danger  some  comets  may  bring  to  the 
solar  system,  the  comet  of  1843  is  not  one  of  the  very  dangerous  ones. 
Its  course  brings  it  menacingly  near  to  the  solar  orb,  but  its  mass  and 
constitution  appear  to  be  such  that  its  final  absorption  by  the  sun  will 
not  involve  any  serious  danger  to  the  solar  system  by  increase  of  the 
sun's  heat. 

When  we  consider,  however,  how  vastly  the  comet  of  1843  has  been 
exceeded  in  volume  and  presumably  in  mass  by  other  known  comets, 
and  the  wide  range  of  disparity  in  splendour  among  comets  already 
observed  (showing  that  probably  even  the  largest  observed  may  be  but 
small  compared  with  some  comets  which  exist  but  have  not  yet  been  seen), 
we  see  that  the  kind  of  danger  shown  by  the  motions  of  the  comet  of  1 843 
to  be  real  enough,  may  in  the  case  of  other  and  much  larger  comets  be 
not  only  real  but  great.  Such  a  comet,  for  instance,  as  that  of  1811, 
which,  though  it  never  approached  the  sun  within  90,000,000  miles,  yet 
displayed  greater  splendour  and  greater  cometic  development  than  comets 
which  have  all  but  grazed  the  solar  surface,  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
visitor  if  its  course  chanced  to  be  so  directed  as  to  carry  it  straight 
towards  the  sun.  And  there  may  well  be  comets  as  far  exceeding  that 
of  1811  as  this  exceeded  the  comet  of  1843,  while  the  course  of  any 
comet  may  well  chance  to  be  so  directed  as  to  carry  it  straight  towards 
the  very  centre  of  the  sun  instead  of  passing  grazingly  by  his  orb  as  did 
the  comet  of  1843.  Of  course  the  chance  of  a  very  large  comet  visiting 
the  solar  system  on  just  such  a  course  is  exceedingly  minute.  Still  the 
event  is  altogether  possible.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  if  the 
event  occurred  the  result  would  be  disastrous  for  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  solar  system.  The  downfall  of  millions  of  millions  of  masses,  each 
weighing  many  tons  (a  fair  supposition  as  to  the  average  weight  of  the 
meteoric  attendants  on  so  large  a  comet  as  we  are  considering),  at  the 
rate  of  350  or  360  miles  per  second,  upon  the  sun's  orb,  could  not  fail  to 
be  an  enormous,  though  short-lasting,  accession  of  solar  splendour  and  of 
solar  heat,  a  change  which  could  not  but  prove  destructive  to  every 
form  of  life  existing  on  the  earth  or  any  other  inhabited  planet. 

The  chance  of  such  a  catastrophe  is  small.  It  is  so  small  that  not 
one  sun  in  millions  might  be  expected  to  suffer  in  this  way  during 
thousands  of  years.  (For  we  must  remember  that  our  sun  is  one  of  a 
very  large  family  of  suns,  and  that  whatever  danger  he  is  exposed  to, 
threatens  presumably  each  member  of  that  family.)  May  we  not  in 
this  way  test  at  once  the  reality  and  the  extent  of  the  danger  ?  If  any 
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sun  among  the  millions,  the  tens,  nay,  the  hundreds  of  millions,*  visible 
in  the  telescope  should  sustain  the  direct  impact  of  a  very  large  comet, 
and  should  thereby  for  a  short  time  increase  greatly  in  heat  and  lustre, 
that  sun  would  that  time  be  visible  without  telescopic  aid.  Probably 
even  the  faintest  star  which  the  most  powerful  telescope  can  just  show 
us,  would  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye  during  such  an  outburst  of 
light  and  heat. 

Turning  to  the  stars  to  see  what  evidence  they  have  given,  we  find 
that  there  have  been  occasionally  just  such  changes  among  the  stars 
as  we  should  be  led  to  expect  from  what  the  comets  have  taught  us. 
We  find  that  on  the  one  hand  some  stars  have  suddenly  increased  in 
lustre  so  greatly  as  to  pass  from  absolute  invisibility  to  great  brightness 
(in  one  or  two  cases  even  to  a  brightness  exceeding  that  of  a  first 
magnitude  star),  while  on  the  other  hand  these  cases  have  been  so  few 
when  the  enormous  number  of  stars  is  taken  into  account,  as  to  show 
that  the  danger  in  the  case  of  any  given  star  is  exceedingly  small. 
Among  all  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  suns  working  steadily  at  their  task 
of  ruling  and  nourishing  the  worlds  that  circle  around  them,  not  one 
in  a  million  has  during  the  last  three  thousand  years  met  with  an 
accident  of  the  kind  considered,  even  if  we  assume  that  every  appearance 
of  a  so-called  "  new  star"  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  reality  a  case  of  solar 
outburst,  and  has  been  in  reality  brought  about  by  cometic  or  meteoric 
downfall.  Considering  that  of  two  such  cases  submitted  to  spectro- 
scopic  investigation  (the  so-called  new  star  seen  in  Cygnus  in  November 

*  It  is  commonly  stated  that  within  the  range  of  the  gauging  telescopes  of  the 
Herschels  as  many  as  twenty  million  suns  are  visible.  This  estimate,  due  to  the 
French  astro  nomer  Chacornac,  falls  far  short  of  the  truth.  Argelander  was  able, 
with  a  telescope  less  than  three  inches  in  diameter,  to  chart  more  than  300,000  stars 
in  the  northern  skies.  From  observations  of  my  own  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  survey 
with  that  instrument  had  been  carried  on  only  upon  the  darkest  and  clearest  nights 
at  least  500,000  stars  would  have  been  seen  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  or  a  million 
stars  in  the  entire  heavens,  or  more  than  150  times  as  many  as  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Now,  at  a  most  moderate  computation,  the  Herschelian  eighteen-inch 
gauging  telescopes  have  twenty -five  times  the  light-gathering  power  of  the  puny  instru- 
ment used  by  Argelander.  A  star  which  would  be  just  visible  with  the  eighteen-inch 
telescope  would  be  five  times  as  far  away  as  one  which  would  be  just  visible  with  the 
2f-inch  one.  The  stellar  domain  ranged  over  by  the  larger  telescope  would  therefore 
be  5  times  5  times  5  times  or  1 25  times  as  large  as  that  surveyed  by  the  smaller.  Apart 
then  from  any  extinction  of  light  in  its  passage  through  space,  and  assuming  an  equal 
•distribution  of  stars  within  the  range  of  the  larger  telescope,  125  times  more  stars 
would  be  shown  by  the  larger  than  by  the  smaller  instrument.  Now,  allowing  the 
fullest  weight  to  the  elder  Struve's  theory  of  extinction,  or  rather  to  the  evidence  on 
which  it  is  based  (which  will  equally  well  be  explained  by  a  diminishing  richness  of 
star  distribution  at  great  distance),  we  yet  cannot  suppose  that  the  total  number  of 
stars  within  range  of  the  great  gauging  telescopes  would  be  reduced  from  125  to  barely 
20  millions.  Probably  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  millions  of  stars  within  the  range  of 
that  telescope,  and  a  thousand  millions  within  the  range  of  the  great  telescope  of  Lord 
Rosse. 
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1876)  one  proved  to  be  no  new  star  at  all,  while  in  the  other  (the  new 
star  seen  in  Corona  in  May  1869),  though  it  was  undoubtedly  a  case 
in  which  a  sun  blazed  for  a  time  with  several  hundred  times  its  normal 
splendour,  the  change  may  possibly  have  resulted  from  some  other  cause 
of  danger  to  which  our  sun  may  not  be  exposed,  we  see  that,  so  far  as 
probabilities  are  concerned,  the  danger  that  the  solar  system  may  be 
ruined  by  a  solar  outburst  of  some  sort  is  exceedingly  small.  The 
only  kind  of  danger  to  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  our  sun  is 
exposed,  that  from  cometic  downfall  upon  this  globe,  has  not  yet  been 
proved  to  be  serious  in  itself ;  while  assuming  that  such  a  cause  might 
produce  a  great  increase  of  solar  light  and  heat  for  a  while,  we  learn 
from  the  stars  that  the  actual  cases  of  such  change  among  all  the 
stars  from  all  causes  are  very  few  in  number,  considering  the  enormous 
number  of  the  stars.  The  chances  are  certainly  not  one  in  a  million 
that  our  sun  will  undergo  any  change  of  the  kind  considered  during  the 
next  ten  thousand  years,  even  if  the  sun  be  supposed  to  be  antecedently  as 
much  exposed  to  such  change  as  those  other  suns  which  appear  to  have 
undergone  it.  But  the  constancy  of  the  solar  light  and  heat  during  the 
past  five  thousand  years,  and  even  (judging  from  the  geologic  record) 
during  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  affords  in  reality  strong  evidence 
that  he  is  less  exposed  than  some  at  any  rate  among  the  suns  to  dangers 
of  this  kind.  Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  almost  all  the  so-called 
new  stars,  that  is,  if  our  views  are  correct,  almost  all  the  suns  that  have 
undergone  a  change  destructive  to  life  on  their  dependent  worlds,  occupy 
a  certain  definite  region  of  the  heavens  lying  near  the  edge  of  the  Milky 
Way.  Taking  this  into  account,  it  may  be  said,  in  fine,  that  the  danger 
of  our  earth's  destruction  by  fire,  the  elements  dissolving  under  the 
fervent  heat  of  the  comet- struck  sun,  is  so  small,  that  it  may  to  all 
intents  be  valued  at  "  almost  naked  nothing." 

R.  A.  P. 
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EVERY  Government,  including  the  British,  is  obliged  to  make  use  of 
political  spies ;  but  Continental  States  spend  far  more  on  secret-service 
money  than  this  country  does,  and  their  organisations  for  the  detection 
of  political  offences  are  much  completer.  The  political  spy  must  needs 
be  everywhere  a  mysterious  being — suspected  by  none,  known  only  to 
those  who  employ  him.  From  the  moment  when  his  profession  is  re- 
vealed he  ceases  to  be  of  any  use  to  his  masters  and  must  drop  out  of 
society  with  more  or  less  ignominy.  Deservedly  or  not,  there  is  no  pro- 
fession, except  that  of  executioner,  to  which  so  much  reprobation  attaches 
as  to  that  of  political  informer.  Some  years  ago  a  Frenchwoman  prayed 
for  a  judicial  separation  from  her  husband  on  the  ground  that  she  had 
accidentally  discovered  him  to  be  a  clerk  in  the  "  Cabinet  Noir  "  of  the 
post  office.  It  was  not  alleged  that  he  had  been  an  unkind  husband; 
but  his  wife  could  not  surmount  the  horror  occasioned  in  her  by  learning 
that  he  earned  his  bread  by  opening  and  copying  letters  addressed  to 
suspected  persons.  The  curious  part  of  this  affair  was  that  the  lady  had 
endeavoured  to  bring  her  action  during  the  Second  Empire,  but  had  been 
stopped  "  by  superior  order."  She  tried  to  fly  the  country,  but  was 
arrested  and  plainly  told  that  if  she  caused  any  scandal  she  would  be  put 
into  a  private  lunatic  asylum.  After  the  Empire  had  fallen  she  came 
into  court  with  all  her  grievances  and  easily  won  her  suit.  Meanwhile 
her  husband  had  disappeared.  He  had  probably  changed  his  name  and 
gone  to  live  in  doleful  retirement,  not  daring  to  show  his  face  in  the 
haunts  of  former  friends. 

This  case  shows  what  grim  protections  are  thrown  over  the  political 
spy  "  for  reasons  of  State."  Here  was  a  man  whose  malpractices  had 
been  detected  by  his  wife,  and  yet  the  poor  woman  had  to  hold  her  tongue 
under  pain  of  being  treated  as  insane.  It  would  have  been  much  the 
same  if  the  spy  had  committed  some  offence  at  common  law  :  had 
his  employers  dreaded  that  by  some  means  his  true  profession  might 
transpire  at  his  trial,  they  would  have  provided  for  his  escape  sooner 
than  allow  him  to  be  brought  to  justice.  Viscount  de  Beaumont,  in 
his  Souvenirs  du  Second  Empire,  tells  a  strange  story  of  an  unpunished 
murder  committed  by  a  Corsican  mouchard.  A  young  Italian  nobleman 
named  Count  Camerata  fell  in  love,  as  it  seems,  with  a  very  illustrious 
lady  of  the  Imperial  Court ;  and,  during  a  ball  at  the  Tuileries,  he  was  so 
foolish  as  to  slip  a  note  into  her  hand.  The  lady  concealed  her  annoyance, 
but  handed  the  note  unopened  to  the  court  chamberlain,  requesting  him 
to  caution  the  Count  not  to  repeat  his  offence,  as  it  might  lead  him  into 
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trouble.  The  chamberlain,  a  puzzle-headed  person,  instead  of  discharging 
his  errand  in  person,  turned  to  a  Corsican  spy  who  was  present  at  the 
ball  disguised  as  a  gentleman,  and  explaining  what  had  happened  ordered 
him  to  take  the  Count  home  and  give  him  a  severe  lecture.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  Corsican  and  the  Count  left  the  Tuileries  together  and 
drove  to  the  Count's  house  in  the  latter's  brougham,  the  spy  fiercely 
abusing  his  companion  all  the  way.  When  they  reached  the  Count's 
house  the  Corsican  continued  his  revilings,  and  gradually  worked  himself 
up  into  a  mad  passion.  The  Count,  getting  exasperated,  ordered  him  out, 
imprudently  adding,  "  I  shall  know  your  face  in  future  and  shall  unmask 
you  wherever  you  cross  my  path."  Upon  this  the  spy  drew  a  stiletto, 
plunged  it  between  the  Count's  shoulders,  and,  leaving  him  dead  on  the 
floor,  ran  off  to  the  Prefecture  to  tell  what  he  had  done.  M.  Pietri  the  elder 
was  then  Prefect  of  Police,  and  in  great  dismay  he  gave  the  Corsican  a 
passport  and^told  him  to  fly  to  London.  It  was  the  only  thing  he  could 
do  under  the  circumstances,  for  if  the  man  had  been  brought  to  trial  the 
scandal  would  have  been  immense.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Count 
had  murdered  the  spy,  this  crime  would  have  been  hushed  up  too.  Spies 
carry  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  if  they  lose  them  no  fuss  is  made. 

All  mouchards  are  not  so  wanting  in  tact  as  the  Corsican  just  men- 
tioned, who  would  appear  to  have  been  a  brute  of  low  degree.  Savary, 
Duke  de  Rovigo,  relates  in  his  memoirs  how  surprised  he  was,  on  succeed- 
ing Fouche  at  the  Prefecture,  to  find  what  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  high  position  were  enrolled  in  the  secret-service  force.  His 
predecessor  had  spitefully  taken  away  with  him  his  list  of  these  persons 
and  all  the  papers  that  might  have  enabled  Savary  to  ascertain  who  they 
were ;  so  that  the  new  Prefect  thought  for  a  while  that  he  should  have 
the  trouble  of  forming  a  new  staff.  But  gradually  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men put  out  timid  feelers  (often  in  the  most  roundabout  and  ingenious 
ways),  till  at  last  Savary  got  the  old  staff  into  working  order  again. 
Some  of  its  members  were  rich,  and  worked  apparently  for  the  pleasure 
of  playing  a  part  in  political  affairs ;  but  the  greater  number  were  per- 
sons whose  incomes  were  not  commensurate  with  the  appearances  which 
they  desired  to  keep  up.  These  mere  mercenaries,  according  to  Savary, 
were  more  useful  than  the  others,  for  they  were  more  amenable  to  con- 
trol and  less  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  excess  of  zeal,  or  by  motives  of 
private  vindictiveness.  But  of  course,  working  only  for  money,  they 
harboured  no  very  chivalrous  loyalty  towards  the  Empire,  and  when  it 
fell,  they  transferred  their  services  without  scruple  to  the  new  dynasty. 

It  is  generally  by  revolutions  that  political  spies  come  to  be  identified 
and  their  exploits  made  known.  When  a  throne  falls,  or  when  a  sedi- 
tious mob  breaks  into  a  Government  office,  State  papers  are  stolen,  their 
contents  find  their  way  into  print,  and  the  public  learns  with  amazement 
that  this  or  that  individual  holding  an  honourable  position  has  been 
earning  the  wages  of  treachery.  Upon  this  the  individual  takes  to  his 
heels ;  but  not  unfrequently,  when  the  storm  has  blown  over,  he  tries  to 
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make  the  best  of  his  position  as  a  social  outcast  by  publishing  his  memoirs. 
This  is  done  also  by  spies  who  have  been  dismissed  for  misconduct ; 
but  men  in  this  category  must  take  care  first  to  abscond  to  a  land  of 
freedom.  Even  there  they  are  not  always  safe,  for  there  are  Govern- 
ments which  will  not  hesitate  to  have  a  runaway  spy  kidnapped  or 
assassinated,  if  he  be  suspected  of  an  intention  to  trade  on  important 
secrets.  The  common  fate  of  a  mouchard  who  misbehaves  himself  to- 
wards his  employers  is  to  be  consigned  to  a  State  prison  or  lunatic 
asylum,  where  he  ends  his  days.  In  Russia  such  men  are  packed  off 
to  Siberia. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  there  was  published  at  Geneva  a  volume  of 
memoirs  by  a  Russian  spy,  who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  Zarouboff.  He 
acknowledged  in  his  preface  that  this  was  not  his  real  name,  and  that  he 
was  a  fugitive  having  been  unfortunate  in  the  management  of  a  delicate 
mission  entrusted  to  him  abroad,  which  made  him  fearful  of  returning 
to  Russia.  What  this  mission  was  he  does  not  state  ;  but  from  internal 
evidence  in  his  writings  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  did  hold  the  confidential 
position  which  he  alleges,  and  was  at  one  time  much  trusted  by  the 
Russian  Court.  He  accompanied  the  late  Czar  to  London,  when  his 
Majesty  visited  England  after  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  marriage  in  1874, 
and  he  describes  the  extraordinary  precautions  taken  by  the  Home 
Secretary  and  Colonel  Henderson  to  protect  the  Czar  against  assassina- 
tion. Zarouboff  himself  did  not  travel  as  a  police-agent.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  gentleman  of  the  suite,  and  accompanied  the  Emperor 
everywhere,  even  to  the  banquet  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Windsor.  At  the 
Guildhall,  when  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  presented  to  the  Czar, 
Zarouboff  had  a  great  fright.  He  was  standing  close  to  the  Emperor, 
when  he  noticed  among  the  newspaper  reporters  a  man  whom  he  knew 
to  be  a  Polish  refugee.  He  stroked  his  left  ear,  which  was  a  sign  to  the 
chief  of  the  Russian  detectives  present  to  approach  him,  and  in  a  few 
words  he  informed  this  official  of  his  suspicions.  The  Russian  slipped 
away  and  communicated  with  his  English  colleagues,  who  quickly  got 
round  the  Pole.  This  man,  all  unconscious  of  the  attention  bestowed  upon 
him,  was  quietly  taking  notes  for  a  German  paper.  Presently  he  put  his 
hand  into  a  pocket  and  drew  out  a  long  leather  tube.  Before  he  could 
open  it  a  jerk  of  his  elbow  caused  it  to  fall  out  of  his  hand,  and  the  Lon- 
don detective  who  picked  it  up  pulled  off  the  lid.  It  proved  to  be  a 
common  case  for  holding  pens  and  pencils.  The  Pole  saw,  however,  that 
he  was  under  surveillance,  and,  growing  very  red,  said  he  would  not  stay 
to  be  insulted.  No  opposition  was  made  to  his  exit,  but  a  detective 
followed  him  out  of  the  Guildhall  and  offered  him  a  word  of  friendly 
remonstrance  against  showing  himself  in  the  Czar's  way.  The  Pole 
answered  bitterly  that  he  had  more  to  fear  from  the  Czar  than  the  Czar 
from  him  ;  and  he  went  off,  after  giving  his  card  and  convincing  the 
emissary  from  Scotland  Yard  that  he  was  an  honourable  man  who  had 
been  wrongly  suspected. 
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A  less  unreasonable  scare  was  caused  on  the  occasion  of  the  Czar's 
visiting  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  expediency  of  this  visit  had  been  much 
questioned,  and  the  authorities  of  Scotland  Yard  were  very  nervous 
about  it.  Their  fear  was  not  so  much  that  the  Czar  would  be  assassi- 
nated as  insulted.  In  1867,  while  going  through  the  Palais  de  Justice 
in  Paris,  he  had  been  mobbed  by  French  Radicals,  who  had  shouted  in 
his  ears,  "  Vive  la  Pologne ;  "  and  some  demonstration  of  the  sort  was  to 
be  apprehended  on  the  part  of  Communist  refugees  living  in  London.  On 
the  day  before  the  Crystal  Palace  fete  word  was  brought  to  Zarouboff  that 
a  Pole  who  earned  his  living  as  a  fencing  master  intended  to  throw  him- 
self at  Alexander  II.'s  feet  and  present  a  petition  for  the  release  of  his 
brothers,  who  were  in  Siberia.  This  had  to  be  prevented  at  all  costs. 
The  Pole  lived  in  Wardour  Street,  and  the  Russians  were  for  getting 
him  arrested  out  of  hand.  The  English  police  doubted  whether  they 
could  do  this,  as  they  had  no  warrant,  but  they  astutely  suggested  that 
some  charge  might  be  preferred  against  the  Pole.  The  wretched  man's 
residence  was  accordingly  watched ;  and  in  the  evening,  as  he  was  going 
out  to  dine  at  an  eating-house,  an  English  hireling  ran  against  him, 
collared  him,  made  an  uproar,  and  accused  him  of  having  picked  his 
pocket.  A  broken  piece  of  watch-chain  dangling  from  the  Englishman's 
waistcoat  seemed  to  bear  out  the  latter 's  accusation,  and  the  poor  Pole, 
despite  his  indignant  protests,  was  marched  off  to  the  police-station.  On 
the  following  day  he  was  brought  up  before  a  magistrate,  a  charge  was 
sworn  against  him  and  a  remand  asked  for.  The  magistrate  granted  the 
remand,  refusing  bail ;  and  the  Pole  remained  a  week  in  gaol,  the  prose- 
cutor, of  course,  failing  to  appear  at  the  adjourned  hearing.  Zarouboff  is 
very  sarcastic  at  the  underhand  stratagem  which  the  English  police  counte- 
nanced to  get  this  Pole  out  of  harm's  way  ;  and  he  adds  that  "  anything 
can  be  done  "  in  England  by  keeping  up  a  semblance  of  legality.  "  In  very 
delicate  cases,"  he  remarks,  "  as  when  you  might  wish  to  kidnap  some- 
body, the  official  police  will  not  give  you  overt  assistance,  but  they  will 
get  you  helped  by  one  of  the  private  inquiry  offices,  whose  agents  are  often 
discharged  policemen.*  These  agencies  do  the  dirty  work  of  Scotland 
Yard.  They  render  important  clandestine  services,  and  their  proceedings, 
even  when  notoriously  illegal,  are  winked  at."  We  shall  see  presently 
how  a  private  inquiry  office  assisted  Zarouboff  in  kidnapping  a  couple  of 
Russian  subjects  and  getting  them  spirited  out  of  England  in  defiance  of 
all  laws. 

But  to  return  to  the  Crystal  Palace  fete.  It  was  ascertained  that  a 
number  of  refugees,  principally  Frenchmen  who  frequented  a  low  cafe 
in  Rupert  Street,  had  talked  of  going  down  to  the  Palace.  They  had  not 
threatened  to  make  a  disturbance,  but  there  was  good  reason  to  fear  that, 


*  Assuming  ZarouboflTs  remarks  to  be  true,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  wrote 
of  a  time  before  the  detective  force  had  been  reorganised  by  Mr.  Howard  Vincent. 
Under  its  present  very  able  director  the  force  has  improved  in  every  way. 
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finding  themselves  in  force,  they  might  be  tempted  to  give  tongue.  Pre- 
parations were  accordingly  made  to  receive  them  at  Victoria  Station, 
where  they  had  appointed  their  rendezvous.  Several  polyglot  detectives 
called  to  them  in  French  or  German,  when  they  had  taken  their  tickets, 
"  Crystal  Palace,  gentlemen ;  this  way,  please,"  and  ushered  them  down 
a  platform  where  a  special  train  was  waiting.  None  were  admitted  to 
this  train  but  those  who  were  passed  through  the  gates  by  detectives, 
and  the  sorting  was  so  well  managed  that  the  refugees  hurried  into  the 
carriages,  suspecting  nothing.  A  collection  of  London  pickpockets  was 
drafted  along  with  the  foreigners,  and  also  a  number  of  people  who 
seemed  to  the  police  to  look  "suspicious" — though  in  some  cases  it  turned 
out  that  they  were  inoffensive  foreigners,  who  had  only  been  picked  off 
owing  to  the  strangeness  of  their  attire  or  language.  When  the  special 
train  was  quite  full  it  started  at  express  speed  for  Chatham.  The  dis- 
gust of  the  passengers  at  being  landed  so  far  beyond  their  destination 
may  be  imagined,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  have  suspected  that  they 
were  victims  of  a  hoax.  Profuse  apologies  were  made  to  them  for  a  mis- 
take due,  they  were  assured,  to  the  confusion  in  the  railway  service  on 
this  exceptional  day ;  and  they  were  sent  back  to  London  free  of  cost. 
But  by  the  time  they  reached  town  the  fete  at  the  Crystal  Palace  was 
over,  and  the  Czar  had  departed  in  peace. 

Soon  after  the  Czar's  return  to  Russia  a  scandal  occurred  in  the  high 
life  of  St.  Petersburg.  A  young  Prince  closely  connected  with  the  Court 
became  enamoured  of  a  lady,  to  whom  he  confided  some  important  State 
papers.  The  lady  tried  to  make  use  of  the  secrets  they  revealed  to  her 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  distinguished  post  for  her  husband.  Failing 
in  this  endeavour  (because  it  was  not  known  that  she  had  the  papers),  she 
eloped  to  London  with  her  husband,  and  the  Prince,  her  disappointed 
lover,  then  confessed  to  the  chief  of  the  police  what  dangerous  weapons 
he  had  put  into  her  hands.  Zarcmboff  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tives, as  it  was  feared  that  they  meant  to  sell  the  papers  to  the  British 
Government.  He  arrived  in  London  two  days  after  them,  and  at  once 
put  himself  into  communication  with  a  private  inquiry  office,  from 
whom  he  hired  four  detectives,  or  rather  four  bullies.  Zarouboff 's  orders 
were  to  bring  back  the  State  papers  in  any  case,  and  the  runaway  couple 
if  he  could.  Having  ascertained  at  what  hotel  the  couple  were  lodging, 
he  coolly  went  there  with  his  four  assistants  and  asked  to  see  the 
manager,  to  whom  he  stated  that  he  had  come  with  an  extradition  war- 
rant to  arrest  two  persons  guilty  of  a  great  jewel  robbery  abroad.  Say- 
ing this,  Zarouboff  exhibited  a  paper,  which  looked  like  a  warrant  signed 
by  an  English  magistrate,  and  announced  his  intention  of  taking  the 
culprits  to  Scotland  Yard.  The  manager  does  not  seem  to  have  sus- 
pected the  sham  police  party  for  a  moment,  but  showed  them  up  at  once 
to  the  private  room  where  the  Russians  were  dining.  These  unfortunate 
persons  started  up  when  they  saw  Zarouboff;  but  unhappily  for  them 
they  could  speak  but  little  English,  and  their  vehement  expostulations  in 
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French  were  misunderstood.  While  they  clamoured  that  England  was  a 
free  country  and  that  they  had  done  no  wrong,  handcuffs  were  clapped 
on  to  their  wrists,  and  the  manager  appeared  to  think  they  were  only  rais- 
ing an  outcry  after  the  usual  manner  of  detected  thieves.  His  chief 
anxiety  was  about  his  bill,  so  that  when  Zarouboff  offered  to  settle  it,  he 
darted  from  the  room,  saying  he  would  return  with  the  account  in  five 
minutes. 

As  soon  as  the  manager  was  gone,  the  pockets  of  the  two  Russians 
were  searched,  and  Zarouboff  then  went  into  the  adjoining  bedroom, 
where  he  overhauled  the  luggage  till  he  found  a  valise  with  the  im- 
portant papers  in  it.  The  lady  had  much  more  spirit  than  her  hus- 
band, for  she  screamed  and  fought  till  a  napkin  was  stuffed  into  her 
mouth.  The  husband  sank  into  a  chair,  deadly  pale  and  trembling, 
and  could  do  nothing  but  moan  in  French,  "  Mercy,  mercy." 

When  Zarouboff  had  got  his  papers  he  called  one  of  the  bullies  into 
the  bedroom  to  help  him  strap  and  lock  up  the  different  boxes ;  and  on 
the  manager's  return  a  couple  of  four-wheeled  cabs  were  sent  for,  and 
the  prisoners,  along  with  their  luggage,  were  conveyed  downstairs.  The 
lady  kept  on  protesting ;  but  the  manager,  who  had  had  his  bill  paid, 
told  a  waiter  who  spoke  French  to  inform  her  that  she  would  be  able  to 
defend  herself  before  a  magistrate.  So  the  husband  and  two  of  the  men 
were  put  into  one  cab,  while  Zarouboff,  the  lady,  and  the  two  other  men 
got  into  the  other.  When  the  luggage  had  been  hoisted  on  to  the  vehicles, 
the  order  was  given  in  a  loud  voice  to  drive  to  Scotland  Yard.  Of  course 
it  did  not  occur  to  the  manager  to  accompany  the  party  in  order  to  see 
whether  they  were  really  going  there. 

They  did  go  there,  for  Zarouboff  was  afraid  that  if  they  did  not,  the 
suspicions  of  the  cabmen  would  be  excited ;  but  on  the  way  he  took 
his  precautions  for  preventing  his  fair  prisoner  from  making  a  noise. 
Seizing  the  poor  lady's  nose  he  squeezed  it  till  she  was  compelled  to 
open  her  lips ;  then  he  stuffed  into  her  mouth  a  peculiar  gag  much  used 
by  the  Russian  State  police.  It  is  a  hollow  thing  like  a  pear,  which 
forces  the  mouth  to  remain  wide  open  and  renders  it  impossible  to  utter 
articulate  sounds.  "  What  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  people  in 
the  streets,"  remarks  Zarouboff,  "  if  they  could  have  known  that  here,  in 
the  heart  of  London,  and  without  warrant  of  any  sort,  I  was  carrying  off 
a  State  prisoner  as  securely  as  if  I  had  caught  her  on  the  Newski  Prospect? 
Assuredly  they  would  have  torn  me  to  pieces.  .  .  .  But  I  felt  no  fear.  .  .  . 
Once  I  had  got  my  prisoners  out  of  the  hotel  I  knew  that  I  was  safe.  .  .  ." 

The  cabs  stopped  at  the  entrance  to  Scotland  Yard,  but  Zarouboff  alone 
alighted.  He  darted  under  the  archway,  remained  away  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  returned,  telling  the  cabman  to  drive  to  a  house  in  Cursitor 
Street.  This  dwelling,  says  Zarouboff,  had  been  a  sponging-house  in  the 
days  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  it  was  now  rented  by  the  private 
inquiry  office,  who  used  it  as  a  place  of  temporary  detention  for  runaway 
minors,  lunatics,  and  others  whom  they  had  apprehended,  and  who  were 
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going  to  be  restored  to  their  friends.  The  Russians  were  made  to  enter 
this  house,  and  were  each  put  into  a  separate  room  ;  their  luggage  was 
then  lifted  down,  and  the  cabmen  being  paid  drove  away.  It  was  then 
a  quarter  past  seven  in  the  evening,  and  Zarouboff  thought  he  might 
send  off  one  of  his  prisoners  by  that  night's  mail  train  from  Charing 
Cross.  The  male  Russian  was  almost  comatose  from  fright,  and  Zarou: 
boff  undertook  to  make  him  hear  reason.  "  If  you  will  go  quietly  to  St. 
Petersburg,"  he  said,  "  nothing  will  be  done  to  you.  There  is  no  accu- 
sation against  you,  but  only  against  Prince  N ,  and  you  are  simply 

wanted  as  a  witness."  He  then  fetched  some  brandy  and  made  the 
Russian  swallow  a  whole  tumblerful,  for  he  wished  to  render  him  maudlin 
drunk.  The  Russian  took  the  liquor  rather  eagerly,  and  asked,  weeping, 
for  leave  to  see  his  wife,  but  this  was  denied  him.  He  presently  left  Cur- 
sitor  Street  with  three  of  the  private  detectives,  and  was  taken  to  Russia 
without  any  trouble.  His  companions  had  orders  to  ply  him  with  liquor 
all  the  way,  and  they  had  been  provided  with  a  sham  certificate  of  lunacy, 
so  that  if  he  had  made  any  uproar  they  would  have  said  that  he  was  a 
madman  whom  they  were  taking  to  an  asylum.  His  drunken  condition 
would  have  amply  borne  out  this  allegation. 

But  now  it  remained  to  get  the  Russian  lady  off  by  the  mail  train  on 
the  following  morning,  and  this  could  not  be  done  without  violence,  for 
there  was  no  chance  of  her  being  talked  into  submission.  The  wretched 
woman  was  allowed  to  remain  two  hours  handcuffed,  and  with  the  gag 
in  her  mouth,  till  at  last  she  fainted  from  rage  and  exhaustion.  Brandy 
was  then  poured  into  her  mouth  through  a  wine-funnel,  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  she  became  stupefied,  and  fell  into  a  sleep  which  lasted  till 
morning.  An  hour  before  the  train  started,  being  then  still  dazed,  more 
brandy  was  given  her,  so  that  when  the  time  came  for  starting  she  was 
utterly  unconscious,  and  had  to  be  assisted  into  the  cab.  A  coupe  was 
retained  by  Zarouboff  in  the  train,  and  a  private  cabin  on  board  the 
Ostend  steamer ;  and,  by  keeping  his  charge  tipsy  all  the  way,  he  and 
the  fourth  bully  eventually  reached  St.  Petersburg  without  accident. 
Soon  after  her  arrival,  the  unfortunate  lady  died  in  prison  ;  her  husband, 
after  having  been  detained  for  about  a  year,  was  sent  to  reside  under 
police  surveillance  in  one  of  the  inland  towns. 

Zarouboff  himself  was  much  complimented  on  his  happy  audacity. 
In  narrating  his  story,  he  confesses  that  if  his  enterprise  had  failed  in 
any  one  point,  he  might  have  got  himself  and  the  private  inquiry  office 
into  deep  trouble ;  but  he  adds  that  boldness  generally  succeeds,  and 
that  in  England  you  may  carry  a  man  anywhere  and  do  anything  with 
him  by  declaring  that  he  is  a  lunatic.  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  in  his  novel, 
Hard  Cash,  has  described  how  his  hero  sought  in  vain  to  get  assistance 
from  railway  passengers  and  other  persons,  as  he  was  being  conveyed, 
though  quite  sane,  to  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  and  Zarouboff  agrees  in  the 
opinion  that  the  English  are  constitutionally  timid  and  fear  to  mix  them- 
selves up  in  business  which  they  do  not  understand.  "  The  French,"  he 
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says,  "are  much  more  prone  to  take  the  part  of  people  whom  they 
see  struggling  with  the  police ;  and  indeed  I  could  not  have  perpetrated 
such  a  coup  as  this  in  Paris,  for  the  manager  of  the  hotel  would  not 
have  allowed  me  to  arrest  anybody  without  satisfying  himself  that  one 
of  our  party  was  a  Commissaire  de  Police,  or  carried  the  insignia  of  an 
accredited  agent  of  the  Prefecture."  French  detectives  carry  with  them 
an  oval  yellow  card  in  a  flat  glass  case.  On  one  side  of  it  is  engraved 
an  eye  (symbol  of  police  vigilance),  and  on  the  other  is  pasted  a  photo- 
graph of  the  detective,  with  particulars  of  his  name,  age,  and  the  date  of 
his  appointment.  These  cards  have  to  be  exhibited  at  the  request  of 
anybody  -whom  it  is  sought  to  arrest,  and  they  have  to  be  given  up  to 
the  Prefecture  when  the  detective  leaves  the  service.  ZaroubofFs 
remarks  suggest  that  some  emblem  of  this  sort  should  be  entrusted  to 
English  detectives,  for,  if  his  story  be  true,  the  authority  usurped  by  the 
hirelings  of  private  inquiry  offices  leads  to  strange  abuses. 

Austria  had  at  one  time  the  most  active  political  police  in  Europe. 
This  was  necessary  whilst  it  held  rule  over  Northern  Italy,  and  had  to 
cope  with  the  plots  of  quick-witted  Italians ;  but  now  it  has  become  a 
much  less  spy-ridden  country  than  its  neighbour  Germany.  Prince 
Bismarck  excels  in  the  employment  of  a  particular  class  of  spies,  who  are 
known  to  his  countrymen  as  "  reptiles."  They  are  sham  revolutionists, 
whose  business  it  is  either  to  get  on  to  the  staff  of  Radical  newspapers,  or 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  Socialist  electoral  committees.  The  disgust  of 
mankind  at  some  of  the  atrocious  sentiments  put  forth  by  German  Socialist 
newspapers  would  no  doubt  be  greater  than  it  is,  if  one  could  get  rid  of 
the  suspicion  that  many  of  these  incendiary  articles  are  written  by  "  rep- 
tiles "  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  the  Radical  party  into  odium. 
They  conceal  their  game  so  well  that  often  they  are  flung  into  prison 
for  their  writings,  and  acquire  a  great  popularity  as  martyrs  to  the 
popular  cause,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  pay  they  receive 
from  the  "  reptile  "  fund  is  large.  Nobody  would  care  to  be  locked  up 
long  in  a  German  fortress  for  mere  bread  and  cheese. 

Three  years  ago  a  wretched  man  called  Denecke  brought  out  a  most 
virulent  newspaper,  Das  Hackmesser  ("  The  Cleaver  "),  at  Berlin.  It 
was  ably  written,  and  the  editor  soon  gathered  a  staff  of  Radical 
students,  young  doctors  and  advocates,  round  him.  These  young  men 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  Denecke.  They  admitted  him  to  their 
clubs,  told  him  of  their  aspirations  and  plots,  and  worked  for  him  with- 
out expecting  any  pay.  A  day  came  when  the  Hackmesser  was  prose- 
cuted for  seditious  writing  in  the  persons  of  its  editor  and  another 
member  of  the  staff.  They  were  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
and  to  a  heavy  fine,  which  was  paid  by  a  subscription  got  up  in  the 
brauereis,  as  the  editor  was  believed  to  be  almost  penniless.  While 
Denecke  was  in  prison  the  publication  of  his  newspaper  was  suspended, 
but  when  he  had  undergone  his  punishment  he  resumed  his  editorial 
labours,  and  was  soon  sentenced  again — this  time  for  a  year.  A  few 
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weeks  after  Denecke's  trial,  a  former  member  of  his  staff,  who  had  gone 
to  seek  fortune  in  Paris,  saw  the  socialist  martyr  sitting  outside  a  cafe, 
nicely  dressed  and  smoking  a  cigar.  Much  astonished,  he  accosted  the  man, 
but  Denecke  appeared  not  to  know  him,  and  said  that  there  must  be  a 
mistake,  as  his  name  was  Engelracht,  and  he  produced  a  card  to  prove  it. 
The  young  man  apologised  and  went  his  way ;  but  he  was  not  convinced. 
The  Denecke  of  Berlin  was  certainly  a  shabby  fellow  with  a  scrubby 
beard,  while  the  Engelracht  of  Paris  was  well  shaved  and  had  specta- 
cles. Yet  Denecke's  was  one  of  those  expressive  faces  which  are  not 
easily  forgotten.  His  former  associate  tried  to  watch  him  home,  but 
failed,  for  Herr  Engelracht,  seeing  himself  spied,  got  into  an  omnibus,  and 
the  other  did  not  like  to  follow  him.  The  young  man  wrote  to  friends 
at  Berlin,  however,  to  tell  them,  what  he  had  seen;  but  he  was  quickly 
answered  that  he  must  be  in  error,  as  his  friends  had  lately  visited 
Denecke  in  prison,  and  were  quite  certain  that  he  was  under  lock  and 
key.  The  mystery  was  not  destined  to  be  cleared  up  until  some  months 
afterwards,  when  Denecke,  having  completed  his  sentence,  reappeared 
amongst  his  fellow  socialists  at  Berlin.  He  was  then  in  very  weak 
health,  and  announced  that  he  should  not  bring  out  his  newspaper  for 
the  present.  He  even  talked  of  emigrating  to  America,  saying  he  could 
not  bear  a  fresh  incarceration,  which  was  sure  to  await  him  if  he  were 
to  recommence  writing.  But  soon  after  this  Denecke  died,  and  he  was 
found  to  have  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  This  fortune  could  not 
have  been  honestly  come  by,  for  if  it  had,  there  would  have  been  no 
reason  for  Denecke  to  feign  abject  poverty  and  to  allow  his  fines  to  be 
paid  for  him  by  men  much  poorer  than  himself.  From  additional  facts 
which  transpired,  it  came  to  be  seriously  suspected — though  it  coiild  not 
be  actually  proved — that  Denecke  was  a  "  reptile  "  who  never  underwent 
the  full  terms  of  imprisonment  tp  which  he  was  sentenced.  Government 
used  to  release  him  privately  a,nd  send  him  on  police  missions  to  France  ; 
but  every  now  and  then  the  man  used  to  return  to  gaol  to  show  himself 
to  friends  who  came  to  visit  him  on  appointed  days.  It  was  established 
that  Denecke  and  Engelracht  must  have  been  one  and  the  same  man,  for 
a  good  deal  of  the  editor's  money  turned  out  to  have  been  invested  in  the 
name  of  Engelracht. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  "Cabinet  Noir"  of  the 
French  post-office.  It  was  very  busily  employed  under  the  Second 
Empire  in  opening  letters  addressed  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  to  the  noted  adherents  of  the  Orleans  dynasty.  Among  the 
latter  was  Count  de  R6musat.  In  1860  the  Count  came  to  England,  on 
a  visit  to  Queen  Marie  Amelie  and  the  Orleans  princes  at  Claremont, 
and  several  times  a  week  he  wrote  long  letters  to  his  wife,  who  remained  in 
France.  It  was  not  until  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  in  1870,  when 
the  State  papers  found  at  the  Tuileries  were  published,  that  the  Count 
learned  that  these  letters  to  his  wife  had  been  regularly  opened  in  the 
"  Cabinet  Noir,"  copied,  and  submitted  to  the  Emperor's  perusal.  In  1872 
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Count  de  Remusat  became  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  M.  Thiers' 
Government,  and  soon  afterwards  he  came  forward  as  candidate  in  Paris 
for  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly,  against  M.  Barodet,  who  repre  - 
sented  the  extreme  Republican  faction.  In  the  course  of  this  contest,  in 
•which  the  Count  was  defeated,  party  spirit  ran  high,  and  one  of  the 
newspapers  which  most  violently  attacked  the  Minister,  published  some 
facts  about  the  latter's  relations  with  the  Orleans  dynasty,  which  the 
Count  had  reason  to  believe  were  only  known  to  himself,  his  wife,  the 
Orleans  princes,  and  to  the  persons  who  might  have  read  his  letters  from 
London  when  they  passed  through  the  "  Cabinet  Noir."  There  was  in 
particular  an  anecdote  which  had  been  related  in  one  of  these  letters,  and 
which  M.  de  Remusat  had  never  communicated  to  any  one  except  his 
wife.  Accordingly  M.  de  Remusat  took  M.  Renault,  the  Prefect  of 
Police,  into  his  confidence,  and  asked  him  to  discover  whether  the  jour- 
nalist who  was  abusing  him  so  heartily  in  a  Red  Republican  paper,  had 
ever  been  a  clerk  in  the  secret  service  of  the  post-office.  The  Prefect's 
inquiries  established  that  not  only  had  this  gentleman  been  a  spy  in  the 
pay  of  the  Empire,  but  that  he  was  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  Bona- 
partist  agent  still,  and  that  the  "  red "  sheet  in  which  he  wrote  was 
presumably  supported  by  subsidies  from  the  Imperial  dynasty  to  attack 
M.  Thiers'  Government  in  the  name  of  Republicanism.  Armed  with 
these  assurances,  M.  de  Remusat  told  the  whole  story  to  one  of  the 
journalists  of  his  own  party,  who  of  course  lost  no  time  in  exposing  the 
false  Republican.  The  affair  made  a  great  noise  during  a  few  days ;  and 
the  unmasked  spy  tried  in  vain  to  clear  himself.  He  blustered  a  good 
deal,  wanted  to  fight  a  duel,  and  demanded  that  a  "jury  of  honour  " 
should  be  appointed  to  investigate  his  case ;  but  the  upshot  of  all  this 
was  that  he  retired  from  journalism,  and  not  long  afterwards  the  paper 
to  which  he  belonged  collapsed. 

Spies  do  not  always  render  services  proportionate  to  the  pay  they 
draw,  and  their  employers  are  no  doubt  often  sorely  vexed  by  the 
blunders  they  commit  through  over-zeal.  In  1872,  when  the  Count  de 
Chambord  had  gone  to  hold  a  sort  of  court  at  Antwerp,  and  was 
generally  thought  to  be  on  the  eve  of  getting  restored  to  the  French 
throne,  M.  Thiers  sent  spies  to  watch  his  movements.  One  of  these  was 
so  ubiquitous  that  he  ended  by  attracting  the  attention  of  two  of  the 
Bourbon  Prince's  supporters,  who  were  young  noblemen  fond  of  fun. 
These  gentlemen,  keeping  their  eyes  on  the  spy,  found  that  he  was  in  th 
habit  of  spending  his  evenings  in  a  certain  cafe  on  the  Grande  Plac 
Repairing  to  this  establishment  they  seated  themselves  near  to  their  man 
and  began  talking  about  the  Count  de  Chambord's  doings  in  whispe: 
just  loud  enough  for  the  fellow  to  hear.  The  spy  of  course  pricked  up 
his  ears  ;  and  soon  he  must  have  been  convinced  that  he  was  discovering 
most  valuable  secrets.  The  young  men  related  marvellous  stories  about 
the  Prince's  plans,  the  number  of  adherents  he  was  gathering  in 
France ;  and  ppoke  of  a  grand  coup  d'etat  which  was  being  prepared  for 
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him  by  a  number  of  statesmen  and  generals  who  hoped  to  take  the 
country  by  surprise.  In  great  excitement  the  spy  flashed  these  news  to 
Versailles,  and  M.  Thiers,  who  had  no  wish  to  see  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord  restored,  communicated  them  to  his  private  organ,  Le  Bien  Public. 
That  credulous  newspaper  became  remarkable  during  the'next  few  days 
for  publishing  the  most  extraordinary  news  from  Antwerp.  Every  day 
the  spy  had  something  new  to  relate  out  of  what  he  picked  up  at  his 
cafe,  till  at  length,  one  of  his  hoaxers  having  let  fall  a  letter  as  if  by 
accident,  the  spy  discovered  (as  he  fancied)  an  elaborate  plot  for  kid- 
napping M.  Thiers.  The  letter  stated,  in  effect,  that  the  Count  de 
Chambord,  having  resolved  to  seize  upon  the  throne,  was  going  to  have 
M.  Thiers  apprehended  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  certain  General, 
whose  name  was  mentioned,  and  that  meanwhile  another  general  would 
arrest  M.  Gambetta.  M.  Thiers  was  a  fussy  little  man  who  had  a  great 
belief  in  plots ;  and  on  receipt  of  the  tidings  which  apprised  him  that  his 
liberty  was  in  danger  he  must  have  experienced  a  moment's  consterna- 
tion ;  but  before  he  could  take  any  steps  to  prepare  for  the  threatened 
coup  d'etat,  the  Union,  a  Legitimist  paper,  published  a  chaffing  letter 
from  Antwerp,  in  which  the  hoax  played  upon  the  spy  was  related  in 
detail.  M.  Thiers,  and  the  editor  of  Le  Bien  Public  (which  always 
pretended  to  have  no  official  connections),  then  looked  very  foolish.  As 
for  the  spy,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was 
received  with  smiling  thanks. 

It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  how  much  police  services  cost  in  countries 
where  Governments  have  cause  to  be  nervous.  Under  Louis  XV. 's 
reign,  M.  de  Sartine,  the  Lieutenant- General  of  Police,  was  said  to  have 
brought  his  system  of  espionage  to  such  perfection  that  one  half  of 
France  spied  on  the  other  half.  It  was  M.  de  Sartine  who  won  the 
following  curious  wager.  He  was  remarking  one  night  that  nobody 
could  leave  or  enter  Paris  without  his  knowing  it.  The  Duke  de  Che- 
vreuse,  who  was  present,  undertook  to  come  to  Paris  and  spend  a  week 
there  without  the  Lieutenant- General  being  any  the  wiser,  and  he 
backed  this  vaunt  by  a  bet  of  a  thousand  louis.  M.  de  Sartine  took  the 
bet,'  and  the  Duke  was  allowed  two  years  in  which  to  win  his  wa^er  if 
he  could.  During  this  time  the  Duke  frequently  came  to  Paris  in  all 
sorts  of  disguises,  and  under  a  variety  of  names,  but  no  sooner  had  he 
settled  at  an  inn  than  he  received  a  note  from  the  Lieutenant-General 
complimenting  him  upon  his  arrival.  At  last  the  Duke  came  into  Paris 
disguised  as  a  decrepit  old  woman  selling  apples,  but  he  had  scarcely 
hobbled  through  the  gates  when  a  man  touched  his  hat  and  handed  him. 
a  letter  in  which  M.  de  Sartine  begged  for  the  honour  of  his  company  to 
dinner,  disguise  and  all.  The  Duke  paid  his  wager,  but  he  was  so  much 
mortified  that  he  dismissed  all  his  servants,  and  from  that  time  would 
never  keep  any  man  or  woman  in  his  employment  for  more  than  three 
months  at  a  time. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  of  the  French  taxpayers' 
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mon  ey  was  squandered  in  helping  M.  de  Sartine  to  win  his  bet,  for  it  is 
evident  that  all  this  watching,  even  of  a  solitary  individual,  must  be  an 
expensive  process.  Unfortunately,  not  even  an  approximate  estimate 
can  be  arrived  at  of  what  police  services  cost  in  countries  which  are  not 
free.  Under  Napoleon  III.  the  item  for  secret  service  was  set  down  at 
120,000£.  yearly  in  the  budget,  but  this  is  known  to  have  been  only  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  total  really  spent.  The  Emperor  had  inaugu- 
rated a  system  called  virement,  by  which  money  voted  by  the  Corps 
L6gislatif  for  one  department  of  State  was  to  be  made  available  for 
another  by  means  of  a  mere  order  bearing  the  Imperial  signature.  In 
this  way  about  2,000,000^.  a  year  used  regularly  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  budget  of  the  War  Department,  and  was  applied,  as  is  supposed,  to 
the  expenses  of  the  Prefecture  de  Police.  But  by  deducting  supplies 
from  his  army  to  swell  his  police  force,  Napoleon  III.  did  not  save  his 
throne  from  revolutionary  overthrow;  nor  could  Alexander  II.  of 
Russia,  with  his  horde  of  political  spies,  costing  probably  more  than  those 
of  the  French  Emperor,  protect  himself  against  assassination.  One  may 
doubt  whether  any  dynasty  has  ever  been  saved  by  its  spies. 
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THAT  the  connecting  link  between  Calabria  and  Greece  was  at  one  time 
completely  cut  in  two,  is  an  assumption  which  is  commonly  made,  but 
it  is  scarcely  a  proved  fact.  What  happened  to  the  Italian  Greeks  on 
their  surrender  to  Rome  ?  In  a  few  instances  they  certainly  disappeared 
with  extreme  rapidity.  Aristoxenus,  the  peripatetic  musician,  relates 
of  the  Poseidonians — "  whose  fate  it  was,  having  been  originally  Greek, 
to  be  barbarised,  becoming  Tuscans  or  Romans,"  that  they  still  met  to 
keep  one  annual  festival,  at  which,  after  commemorating  their  ancient 
customs,  they  wept  together  over  their  lost  nationality.  This  is  the 
pathetic  record  of  men  who  could  not  hope.  In  a  little  while,  Posei- 
donia  was  an  obscure  Roman  town  famous  only  for  its  beautiful  roses. 
But  the  process  of  "  barbarisation  "  was  not  everywhere  so  swift.  Along 
the  coast-line  from  Rhegium  to  Tarentum,  Magna  Graecia,  in  the  strict 
use  of  the  term,  the  people  are  known  to  have  clung  so  long  to  their  old 
language  and  their  old  conditions  of  life  that  it  is  at  least  open  to  doubt 
if  they  were  not  clinging  to  them  still  when  it  came  to  be  again  a  habit 
with  Greeks  to  seek  an  Italian  home.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
the  tide  of  Byzantine  supremacy  swept  into  Calabria  from  Constantinople, 
only,  however,  to  subside  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  advanced.  Once  more 
history  well-nigh  loses  sight  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy.  Yet  at  a  moment 
of  critical  importance  to  modern  learning  their  existence  was  honourably 
felt.  Petrarch's  friend  and  master,  Barlaam,  who  earned  the  forgotten 
knowledge  of  Homer  across  the  Alps,  was  by  birth  a  Calabrian.  In 
Barlaam 's  day  there  were  large  communities  of  Greeks  both  in  Calabria 
and  in  Terra  d'Otranto.  A  steady  decrease  from  then  till  now  has 
brought  their  numbers  down  to  about  22,800  souls  in  all.  These  few 
survivors  speak  a  language  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  modern 
Greek,  with  the  exceptions  that  it  is  naturally  affected  by  the  surrounding 
Italic  dialects  and  that  it  contains  hardly  a  Turkish  or  a  Sclavonic  word. 
Their  precise  origin  is  still  a  subject  of  conjecture.  Soon  after  Niebuhr 
had  hailed  them  as  Magna  Grsecians  pure  and  simple,  they  were  pro- 
nounced offhand  to  be  quite  recent  immigrants ;  then  the  date  of  their 
arrival  was  assigned  to  the  reign  of  the  first  or  second  Basil ;  and  lastly 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  push  it  back  still  further  and  even  to  admit 
that  some  strain  of  the  blood  of  the  original  colonists  may  have  entered 
into  the  elements  of  their  descent.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  easier  to  believe 
that  though  their  idiom  was  divided  from  the  Romaic,  it  yet  underwent 
much  the  same  series  of  modifications,  than  to  suppose  them  to  have  been 
in  Greece  when  the  language  of  that  country  was  saturated  with 
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Sclavonic  phrases,  which  have  only  been  partly  weeded  out  within  the 
last  thirty  years. 

Henry  Swinburne  visited  the  Greek  settlements  in  1780  or  thereabouts, 
but  like  most  of  his  contemporaries  he  mixes  up  the  Greeks  with  the 
Albanians,  of  whom  there  are  considerable  colonies  in  Calabria,  dating 
from  the  death  of  Skanderbeg.  Even  in  this  century  a  German  savant 
was  assured  at  Naples  that  the  so-called  Greeks  were  one  and  all  Albanians. 
The  confusion  is  not  taken  as  a  compliment.  No  one  has  stayed  in  the 
Hellenic  kingdom  without  noticing  the  pride  that  goes  along  with  the 
name  of  Greek — a  pride  which  it  is  excusable  to  smile  at,  but  which 
yet  has  both  its  touching  and  its  practical  aspect,  for  it  has  remade  a  nation. 
The  Greeks  of  Southern  Italy  have  always  had  their  share  of  a  like  feel  mar. 
"  We  are  not  ashamed  of  our  race,  Greeks  we  are,  and  we  glory  in  it," 
wrote  De  Ferraris,  a  Greek  born  at  Galatone  in  1444,  and  the  words 
would  be  warmly  endorsed  by  the  enlightened  citizens  of  Bova  and 
Ammendolea,  who  quarrel  as  to  which  of  the  two  places  gave  birth  to 
Praxiteles.  The  letterless  classes  do  not  understand  the  grounds  of  the 
Magna  Grsecian  pretensions,  but  they  too  have  a  vague  pleasure  in 
calling  themselves  Greek  and  a  vague  idea  of  superiority  over  their 
"  Latin  "  fellow-countrymen.  "  Wake  up,"  sings  the  peasant  of  Marti- 
gnano  in  Terra  d'Otranto,  "  wake  up  early  to  hear  a  Grecian  lay,  so  that 
the  Latins  may  not  learn  it." 

Fsunna,  fsunna,  na  cusi  ena  sonctto 
Grico,  na  mi  to  matun  i  Latini. 

Bova  is  the  chief  place  in  Calabria  where  Greek  survives.  The 
inhabitants  call  it  "  Vua,"  or  simply  "  Hora."  This  word  "  hora,"  the 
city,  is  applied  by  the  Greeks  of  Terra  d'Otranto  to  that  part  of  their 
hamlets  which  an  Englishman  would  call  "  the  old  village."  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  "  city "  is  used  in  an  identical  sense  by  old 
country-folks  in  the  English  Eastern  counties.  The  Bovesi  make  a 
third  of  the  whole  Greek-speaking  population  of  Calabria,  and  Bova  has 
the  dignity  of  being  an  episcopal  seat,  though  its  bishop  has  moved  his 
residence  to  the  Marina,  a  sort  of  seaside  suburb,  five  miles  distant 
from  the  town.  Thirty  years  ago  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were 
already  agitating  for  the  transfer,  but  the  people  opposed  it  till  the 
completion  of  the  railway  to  Reggio  and  the  opening  of  a  station  at  the 
Marina  di  Bova  settled  the  case  against  them.  The  cathedral,  the  four 
or  five  lesser  churches,  the  citadel,  even  the  Ghetto,  all  tell  of  the 
unwritten  age  of  Bova's  prosperity.  Old  street-names  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  familiar  spirits  of  the  place :  the  Lamie  who  lived  in  a 
particular  quarter,  the  Fullitto  who  frequented  the  lane  under  the 
cathedral  wall.  Ignoring  Praxitelas,  the  poorer  Bovesi  set  faith  in  a 
tradition  that  their  ancestors  dwelt  on  the  coast,  and  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  Saracenic  incursions  that  they  abandoned  their  homes  and 
built  a  town  on  the  crags  of  Asprompnte  near  the  lofty  pastures  to 
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which  herds  of  cattle  (bovi}  were  driven  in  the  summer.  The  name  of 
Bova  would  thus  be  accounted  for,  and  its  site  bears  out  the  idea  that  it 
was  chosen  as  a  refuge.  The  little  Greek  city  hangs  in  air.  To  more 
than  one  traveller  toiling  up  to  it  by  the  old  Reggio  route  it  has  seemed 
suggestive  of  an  optical  delusion.  There  is  refreshment  to  be  had  on  the 
way;  a  feast  for  the  sight  in  pink  and  white  flowers  of  gigantic- 
oleanders  ;  a  feast  for  the  taste  in  the  sweet  and  perfumed  fruit  of  the 
wild  vine.  Still  it  is  disturbing  to  see  your  destination  suspended  above 
your  head  at  a  distance  that  seems  to  get  longer  instead  of  shorter. 
Some  comfort  may  be  got  from  hearing  Greek  spoken  at  Ammendolea, 
itself  an  eyrie,  and  again  at  Condufuri.  A  last,  long,  resolute  effort 
brings  you,  in  spite  of  your  forebodings,  to  Bova,  real  as  far  as  stones  and 
fountains,  and  men  and  women,  and  lightly-clothed  children  can  make 
it ;  yet  still  half  a  dream,  you  think,  when  you  sit  on  the  terrace  at 
sunset  and  look  across  the  blue  Ionian  to  the  outline,  unbroken  from 
base  to  crown,  of  "  Snowy  ^3Ctna,  nurse  of  endless  frost,  the  prop  of 
heaven." 

There  is  plenty  of  activity  among  the  Greeks  of  Calabria  Ultra. 
Many  of  them  contrive  to  get  a  livelihood  out  of  the  chase ;  game  of 
every  sort  abounds,  and  wolves  are  not  extinct.  In  the  mountaineers' 
cottages,  which  shelter  a  remarkable  range  of  animals,  an  infant  wolf 
sometimes  lies  down  with  a  tame  sheep ;  whilst  on  the  table  hops  a 
domesticated  eagle,  taken  when  young  from  its  nest  in  defiance  of  the 
stones  dropped  upon  the  robber  by  the  outraged  parent-birds.  The 
peasants  till  the  soil,  sow  corn,  plant  vegetables,  harvest  the  olives  and 
grapes,  gather  the  prickly  pears,  make  cheese,  tend  cattle,  and  are 
wise  in  the  care  of  hives.  It  is  a  kind  of  wisdom  of  which  their  race 
has  ever  had  the  secret.  The  Greek  Calabrians  love  bees  as  they 
were  loved  by  the  idyllic  poets.  "  EM  tin  cardia  to  melissa "  ("  he 
has  the  heart  of  a  beo  "),  is  said  of  a  kindly  and  helpful  man.  Sicilian 
Hybla  cannot  have  yielded  more  excellent  honey  than  Bova  and 
Ammendolea.  It  is  sad  to  think  of,  but  it  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that  the  people  of  those  lofty  cities  quarrel  over  their  honey  as  mush 
as  about  Praxiteles.  Somehow  envy,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness 
find  a  way  into  the  best  of  real  idylls.  You  may  live  at  the  top  of  a 
mountain  and  cordially  detest  your  neighbour.  The  folk  of  Condufuri 
greet  the  folk  of  Bova  as  Vutani  dogs,  which  is  answered  by  the  epithet 
of  Spesi-spasu,  all  the  more  disagreeable  because  nobody  knows  what  it 
means.  In  Terra  d'Otranto  the  dwellers  in  the  various  Greek  hamlets 
call  each  other  thieves,  asses,  simpletons,  and  necromancers.  The  Italian 
peasants  are  inclined  to  class  Greeks  and  Albanians  alike  in  the  category 
of  "  Turchi,"  and  though  the  word  Turk,  as  used  by  Italians,  in  some 
cases  simply  means  foreign,  it  is  a  questionable  term  to  apply  to 
individuals.  The  Greeks,  with  curious  scorn,  are  content  to  fling  back 
the  charge  of  Latin  blood. 

"When  the  day's  work  is  done,  comes  the  frugal  evening  meal ;  a  dish 
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of  ricotta,  a  glass  of  wine  and  snow.  Wine  is  cheap  in  Calabria,  where 
the  finest  variety  is  of  a  white  sweet  kind  called  Greco  ;  and  the  heights 
of  Aspromonte  provide  a  supply  of  frozen  snow,  which  is  a  necessary 
rather  than  a  luxury  in  this  climate.  About  the  hour  of  Avemmaria  the 
bagpipers  approach.  In  the  mountains  the  flocks  follow  the  wild  notes 
of  the  "  Zampogna "  or  "  Ceramedda,"  unerringly  distinguishing  the 
music  of  their  own  shepherd.  A  visit  from  the  Zampognari  to  hill 
town  or  village  sets  all  the  world  on  the  alert.  There  is  gossiping,  and 
dancing,  and  the  singing  of  songs,  in  which  expression  takes  the  place  of 
air.  Two  young  men  sing  together,  without  accompaniment,  or  one 
sings  alone,  accompanied  by  bagpipe,  violin,  and  guitar.  So  the  evening 
passes  by,  till  the  moon  rises  and  turns  the  brief,  early  darkness  into  a 
more  glorified  day.  The  little  hum  of  human  sound  dies  in  the  silence 
of  the  hills;  only  perhaps  a  single  clear,  sweet  voice  prolongs  the 
monotone  of  love. 

The  Italian  complimentary  alphabet  is  unknown  to  the  Greek  poets. 
The  person  whom  they  address  is  not  apostrophised  as  Beauty  or 
Beloved,  or  star,  or  angel,  or  Fior  eterno  or  Delicatetta  mia.  They  do 
not  carry  about  ready  for  use  a  pocketful  of  poetic-sugared  rose-leaves, 
nor  have  they  the  art  of  making  each  word  serve  as  an  act  of  homage  or 
a  caress.  It  is  true  that  "  caxedda,"  a  word  that  occurs  frequently  in 
their  songs,  has  been  resolved  by  etymologists  into  "  pupil  of  my  eye ; " 
but  for  the  people  it  means  simply  "  maiden."  The  Greek  Calabrian 
gives  one  the  impression  of  rarely  saying  a  thing  because  it  is  a  pretty 
thing  to  say.  If  he  treats  a  fanciful  idea,  he  presents  it,  as  it  were,  in 
the  rough.  Take  for  instance  the  following  : — 

Oh !  were  I  earth,  and  thou  didst  tread  on  me, 

Or  of  thy  shoe  the  sole,  this  too  were  sweet ! 
Or  were  I  just  the  dress  that  covers  thee, 

So  might  I  fall  entangling  round  thy  feet. 
Were  I  the  crock,  and  thou  didst  strike  on  me, 

And  we  two  stooped  to  catch  the  waters  fleet ; 
Or  were  I  just  the  dress  that  covers  thee, 

So  without  me  thou  couldst  not  cross  the  street. 

Here  the  fancy  is  the  mere  servant  of  the  thought  behind  it.  The  lover 
does  not  figure  himself  as  the  fly  on  the  cheek  of  his  mistress,  or  the 
flower  on  her  breast.  There  is  no  intrinsic  prettiness  in  the  common 
earth  or  the  common  water-vessel,  in  the  sole  of  a  worn  shoe,  or  in  a 
workaday  gown. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  Greek  is  so  advanced  in  untaught 
culture  as  some  of  his  Italian  brothers ;  in  fact  there  are  specimens  of 
the  Sonetto  Grico  which  are  so  bald  and  prosaic  that  the  "Latins" 
might  not  be  at  much  pains  to  learn  them  even  were  they  sung  at 
noonday.  The  Titianesque  glow  which  illuminates  the  plain  materials 
of  Venetian  song  must  not  be  looked  for.  What  will  be  found  in 
Grseco-Calabrian  poesy  is  a  strong  appearance  of  sincerity,  supplemented 
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at  times  by  an  almost  startling  revelation  of  tender  and  chivalrous 
feeling.  To  these  Greek  poets  of  Calabria  love  is  another  name  for 
self-sacrifice.  "  1  marvel  how  so  fair  a  face  can  have  a  heart  so 
tyrannous,  in  that  thou  bearest  thyself  so  haughtily  towards  me,  while 
for  thee  I  take  no  rest ;  and  thou  dost  as  thou  wilt,  because  I  love  thee 
— if  needs  be  that  I  should  pour  out  my  blood  with  all  my  heart  for  thee, 
I  will  do  it."  This  is  love  which  discerns  in  its  own  depths  the  cause 
of  its  defeat.  A  reproach  suggestive  of  Heine  in  its  mocking  bitterness 
changes  in  less  than  a  moment  to  a  cry  of  despairing  entreaty : — 

I  know  you  love  me  not,  say  what  you  may, 

I'll  not  believe,  no,  no,  my  faithless  one ; 
With  all  the  rest  I  see  you  laugh  and  play, 

Tis  only  I,  I  only  whom  you  shun. 
Ah,  could  I  follow  where  you  lead  the  way  : 

The  obstinate  thoughts  upon  your  traces  ruu 

Make  me  a  feint  of  love,  though  you  have  none, 
For  I  must  think  upon  you  night  and  day. 

The  scene  is  easily  pictured :  the  bravery  of  words  at  meeting,  all  the 
just  displeasure  of  many  a  day  bursting  forth ;  then  the  cessation  of 
anger  in  the  beloved  presence  and  the  final  unconditional  surrender.  A 
lighter  mood  succeeds,  but  love's  royal  clemency  is  still  the  text : — 

Say,  little  girl,  what  have  I  done  to  thee, 

What  have  I  done  to  thee  that  thou  art  dumb  ? 
Oft  wouldst  thou  seek  me  once,  such  friends  were  we, 

But  now  thou  goest  away  whene'er  I  come. 
If  thou  hast  missed  in  aught,  why  quick,  confess  it, 

For  thee  this  heart  will  all,  yes  all,  forgive  ; 
If  miss  be  mine,  contrive  that  I  should  guess  it  ; 

And  soon  the  thing  shall  finish,  as  I  live  ! 

The  dutiful  lover  rings  all  the  changes  on  humble  remonstrance  : — 

I  go  where  I  may  see  thee  all  alone, 

So  I  may  kneel  before  thee  on  the  ground, 
And  ask  of  thee  how  is  it  that  unknown 

Unto  thy  heart  is  every  prick  and  wound  ? 
Canst  thou  not  see  that  e'en  my  breath  is  flown, 

Thinking  of  thee  while  still  the  days  go  round  ? 
If  thou  wouldst  not  that  I  should  quickly  die, 
Love  only  me  and  bid  the  rest  good-bye. 

He  might  as  well  speak  to  the  winds  or  to  the  stones,  and  he  admits  as 
much.  "  Whensoever  I  pass  I  sing  to  make  thee  glad ;  if  I  do  not  come 
for  a  few  hours  I  send  thee  a  greeting  with  my  eyes.  But  thou  dost 
act  the  deaf  and  likewise  the  dumb  :  pity  thou  hast  none  for  my  tears." 
If  he  fails  to  fulfil  his  prophecy  of  dying  outright,  at  any  rate  he  falls 
into  the  old  age  of  youth,  which  arrives  as  soon  as  the  bank  of  hope 
breaks  : — 

Come  night,  come  day,  one  only  thought  have  I, 
Which  graven  on  my  heart  must  ever  stay ; 

35—5 
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Gray  grows  my  hair  and  dismal  age  draws  nigh, 
Wilt  thou  not  cease  the  tyrant's  part  to  play  ? 

Thou  seem'st  a  very  Turk  for  cruelty, 
Of  Barbary  a  very  Turk  I  say ; 

I  know  not  why  thy  love  thou  dost  deny, 
Or  why  with  hate  my  love  thou  dost  repay. 

This  may  be  compared  with  a  song  taken  down  from  the  mouth  of  a 
peasant  near  Reggio,  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  kind  of  thing  in 
favour  with  Calabrian  herdsmen  : — 

Angelical  thou  art  and  not  terrene, 

"Who  dost  kings'  wives  excel  in  loveliness ! 
Thou  art  a  pearl,  or  Grecian  Helen,  I  ween, 

For  whom  Troy  town  was  brought  to  sore  distress ; 
Thine  are  the  locks  which  graced  the  Magdalene, 

Lucrece  of  Eome  did  scarce  thy  worth  possess : 
If  thou  art  pitiless  to  me,  oh,  my  Queen, 

No  Christian  thou,  a  Turk,  and  nothing  less ! 

A  glance  at  the  daughter  of  Greek  Calabria  will  throw  some  light  on 
the  plaints  of  her  devoted  suitors.  The  name  she  bears  =  Dihatera, 
brings  directly  to  mind  the  Sanskrit  Diihita ;  and  the  vocation  of  the 
Graeco-Calabrian  girl  is  often  as  purely  pastoral  as  that  of  the  Aryan 
milkmaid  'who  stood  sponsor  for  so  large  a  part  of  maidenhood  in  Asia 
and  in  Europe.  She  is  sent  out  into  the  hills  to  keep  sheep  ;  a  circum- 
stance not  ignored  by  the  shepherd  lad  who  sits  in  the  shade  and  trills 
on  his  treble  reed.  Ewe's  milk  is  as  much  esteemed  as  in  the  days  of 
Theocritus  ;  it  forms  the  staple  of  the  inevitable  ricotta.  In  the  house 
the  Greek  damsel  never  has  her  hands  idle.  She  knows  how  to  make 
the  mysterious  cakes  and  comfits,  for  which  the  stranger  is  bound  to  have 
as  large  an  appetite  in  Calabria  as  in  the  isles  of  Greece.  A  light  heart 
lightens  her  work,  whatever  it  be.  "  You  sit  on  the  doorstep  and  laugh 
as  you  wind  the  reels,  then  you  go  to  the  loom,  e  etinda  magna  tra- 
vudia  travudai  "  ("  and  sing  those  beautiful  songs  ").  So  says  the  ill- 
starred  poet,  who  discovers  to  his  cost  that  it  is  just  this  inexhaustible 
merriment  that  lends  a  sharp  edge  to  maiden  cruelty.  "  I  have  loved 
you  since  you  were  a  little  thing,  never  can  you  leave  my  heart ;  you 
bound  me  with  a  ;light  chain ;  my  mind  and  your  mind  were  one. 
Now  " — such  is  the  melancholy  outcome  of  it  all — "  now  you  are  a  per- 
fect little  fox  to  me,  while  you  will  join  in  any  frolic  with  the  others." 
The  fair  tyrant  develops  an  originality  of  thought  which  surprises  her 
best  friends  :  "  Ever  since  you  were  beloved,  you  have  always  an  idea 
and  an  opinion ! "  It  is  beyond  human  power  to  account  for  her 
caprices  :  "  You  are  like  a  fay  in  the  rainbow,  showing  not  one  colour, 
but  a  thousand."  When  trouble  comes  to  her  as  it  comes  to  all — when 
she  has  a  slight  experience  of  the  pain  she  is  so  ready  to  inflict — she  does 
not  meekly  bow  her  head  and  suffer.  "Manamu,"  cries  a  girl  who 
seems  to  have  been  neglected  for  some  one  of  higher  stature.  "  Mother 
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mine,  I  have  got  a  little  letter,  and  all  sorts  of  despair.  She  is  tall,  and 
/  am  little,  and  I  have  not  the  power  to  tear  her  in  pieces  !  " — as  she  has 
probably  torn  the  sheet  of  paper  which  brought  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence. She  goes  on  to  say  that  she  will  put  up  a  vow  in  a  chapel,  so 
that  in  the  event  of  her  meeting  the  unnamed  cause  of  her  misfortunes, 
she  may  be  enabled  to  injure  her.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ; 
the  word  "  anathema  "  originally  meant  a  votive  offering  :  one  of  those 
execratory  tablets,  deposited  in  the  sacred  places,  by  means  of  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  committed  their  enemies  to  the  wrath  of  the  Infernal 
Goddesses.  Mr.  Newton  has  shown  that  it  was  the  gentler  sex  which 
availed  itself,  by  far  the  most  earnestly,  of  the  privilege.  Most  likely 
our  Lady  of  Hate  in  Brittany  would  have  the  same  tale  to  tell.  Impo- 
tence seeks  strange  ways  to  compass  its  revenge. 

In  some  extremities  the  lover  has  recourse,  not  indeed  to  anathemas, 
but  to  irony.  "  I  am  not  a  reed,"  he  protests,  "  that  where  you  bend  me 
I  should  go ;  nor  am  I  a  leaf,  that  you  should  move  me  with  a  breath." 
Then,  after  observing  that  poison  has  been  poured  on  his  fevered  vitals, 
he  exclaims,  "  Give  your  love  to  others,  and  just  see  if  they  will  love 
you  as  I  do  ! "  One  poet  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
women  of  a  particular  street  in  Bova  are  hopelessly  false :  "  Did  you 
ever  see  a  shepherd  wolf,  or  a  fox  minding  chickens,  or  a  pig  planting 
lettuces,  or  an  ox,  as  sacristan,  snuffing  out  tapers  with  his  horns  1  As 
soon  will  you  find  a  woman  of  Cuveddi  who  keeps  her  faith."  Another 
begins  his  song  with  sympathy,  but  ends  by  uttering  a  somewhat  severe 
warning : — 

Alas,  alas !  my  heart  it  bleeds  to  see 
How  now  thou  goest  along  disconsolate ; 

And  in  thy  sorrow  I  no  help  can  be — 
My  own  poor  heart  is  in  a  piteous  state. 

Come  with  sweet  words — ah  !  come  and  doctor  me, 
And  lift  from  off  my  heart  this  dolorous  weight. 

If  thou  come  not,  then  none  can  pardon  thee  : 
Go  uot  to  Rome  for  shrift;  it  is  too  late. 

The  Calabrian  Greek  has  more  than  his  share  of  the  pangs  of  unre- 
quited love ;  that  it  is  so  he  assures  us  with  an  iteration  that  must  prove 
convincing.  Still,  some  balm  is  left  in  Gilead.  Even  at  Bova  there  are 
maidens  who  do  not  think  it  essential  to  their  dignity  to  act  the  rdle  of 
Eunica.  The  poorest  herdsman,  the  humblest  shepherd,  has  a  chance  of 
getting  listened  to ;  a  poor,  bare  chance  perhaps,  but  one  which  unlocks 
the  door  to  as  much  of  happiness  as  there  is  in  the  world.  At  least  the 
accepted  lover  in  the  mountains  of  Calabria  would  be  unwilling  to  admit 
that  there  exists  a  greater  felicity  than  his.  If  he  goes  without  sho.es, 

'•'  Ipve  is  enough  : " — 

Little  I  murmur  against  my  load  of  woe — 
Our  love  will  never  fail,  nor  yet  decline  ; 
For  to  behold  thy  form  contents  me  so, 
•   TO  Bee  the?  laugh  with  those  red  lips  of  thine, 
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Dost  them  say  not  a  word  when  past  I  go  ? 

This  of  thy  love  for  me  is  most  sure  sign ; 
Our  love  will  no  decline  or  failing  know 

Till  in  the  sky  the  sun  shall  cease  to  shine. 

KaiTO,  the  day-labourer  (to  whom  we  will  give  the  credit  of  invent- 
ing this  song),  would  not,  if  he  could,  put  one  jot  of  his  burden  on 
Filomena  of  the  Red  Lips.  Provided  she  laughs,  he  is  sufficiently  blest. 
It  so  happens  that  Filomena  is  his  master's  grand-daughter  ;  hence,  alas  ! 
the  need  of  silence  as  the  sign  of  love.  The  wealthy  old  peasant  has 
sworn  that  the  child  of  his  dead  son  shall  never  wed  a  penniless  lad,  who 
might  have  starved  last  winter  if  he  had  not  given  him  work  to  do,  out 
of  sheer  charity.  Karro  comes  to  a  desperate  resolution  :  he  will  go 
down  to  Reggio  and  make  his  fortune.  When  he  thinks  it  over,  he  feels 
quite  confident  of  success  :  other  folks  have  brought  back  lots  of  money 
to  Bova  out  of  the  great  world,  and  why  should  not  he  ?  In  the  early 
morning  he  calls  Filomena  to  bid  her  a  cheerful  farewell : 

Come  hither !  run !  thy  friend  must  go  away ; 

Come  with  a  kiss- — the  time  is  flying  fast. 
Sure  am  I  thou  thy  word  wilt  not  betray, 

And  for  remembrance'  sake  my  heart  thou  hast. 
Weep  not  because  I  leave  thee  for  a  day — 

Nay,  do  not  weep,  for  it  will  soon  be  past ; 
And,  I  advise  thee,  heed  not  if  they  say, 

"  Journeys  like  this  long  years  are  wont  to  last." 

Down  at  Reggio,  Karro  makes  much  poetiy,  and,  were  it  not  for 
his  defective  education,  one  might  think  that  he  had  been  studying 
Byron : — 

If  I  am  forced  far  from  thine  eyes  to  go, 

Doubt  not,  ah !  never  doubt  my  constancy  ; 
The  very  truth  I  tell,  if  thou  wouldst  know — 

Distance  makes  stronger  my  fidelity. 
On  my  sure  faith  how  shouldst  thou  not  rely  ? 

How  think  through  distance  I  can  faithless  grow  ? 
Remember  how  I  loved  thee,  and  reply 
If  distance  love  like  mine  can  overthrow. 

The  fact  is  that  he  has  not  found  fortune-making  quite  so  quick  a 
business  as  he  had  hoped.  To  the  sun  he  says,  when  it  rises,  "  0  Sun  ! 
thou  that  travellest  from  east  to  west,  if  thou  shouldst  see  her  whom  I 
love,  greet  her  from  me,  and  see  if  she  shall  laugh.  If  she  asks  how  I 
fare,  tell  her  that  many  are  my  ills ;  if  she  asks  not  this  of  thee,  never 
can  I  be  consoled."  One  day,  in  the  market-place,  he  meets  a  friend  of 
his,  Toto  Sgrb,  who  has  come  from  Bova  with  wine  to  sell.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  of  safely  sending  a  sonetto  to  the  red-lipped  Filomena.  The 
public  letter-writer  is  resorted  to.  This  functionary  gets  out  the  stock 
of  deep  pink  paper  which  is  kept  expressly  in  the  intention  of  enamoured 
clients,  and  says  gravely  "Proceed."  "An  imme  larga  an'  du  lucchiu 
tu  dicussu,"  begins  Karro.  "  Pray  use  a  tongue  known  to  Christians," 
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interposes  the  scribe.  Toto  Sgrb,  who  is  present,  remarks  in  Greek  that 
such  insolence  should  be  punished ;  but  Karro  counsels  peace,  and  racks 
his  brains  for  a  poem  in  the  Calabrese  dialect.  Most  of  the  men  of  Bova 
can  poetise  in  two  languages.  The  poem,  which  is  produced  after  a 
moderate  amount  of  labour,  turns  chiefly  on  the  idle  talk  of  mischief* 
makers,  who  are  sure  to  insinuate  that  the  absent  are  in  the  wrong. 
"  The  tongue  of  people  is  evil  speaking ;  it  murmurs  more  than  the 
water  of  the  stream ;  it  babbles  more  than  the  water  of  the  sea.  But 
what  ill  can  folks  say  of  us  if  we  love  each  other  ?  I  love  thee  eter- 
nally. Love  me,  Filomena,  and  think  nothing  about  it." 

Amame,  Filomena,  e  nu'  pensare  ! 

Towards  spring  time,  Karro  goes  to  Scilla  to  help  in  the  sword-fish 
taking;  it  is  a  bad  year,  and  the  venture  does  not  succeed.  He  nearly 
loses  courage — fate  seems  so  thoroughly  against  him.  Just  then  he  hears 
a  piece  of  news  :  at  the  osteria  there  is  an  Inglese  who  has  set  his  mind 
on  the  possession  of  a  live  wolf  cub.  "  Mad,  quite  mad,  like  all  Inglesi" 
is  the  comment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scilla.  "  Who  ever  heard  of  taking 
a  live  wolf? "  Karro,  as  a  mountaineer,  sees  matters  in  a  different 
light.  Forthwith  he  has  an  interview  with  the  Englishman ;  then  he 
vanishes  from  the  scene  for  two  months.  "  Poveru  giuvinetto,"  says 
the  host  at  the  inn,  "  he  has  been  caught  by  an  old  wolf  instead  of 
catching  a  young  one  !  "  At  the  end  of  the  time,  however,  Karro  limps 
up  to  the  door  with  an  injured  leg,  and  hardly  a  rag  left  to  cover  him  ; 
but  carrying  on  his  back  a  sack  holding  two  wolf  cubs,  unhurt  and  tame 
as  kittens.  The  gratified  Inglese  gives  a  bountiful  reward ;  he  is  not 
the  first  of  his  race  who  has  acted  as  the  deus  ex  machina  of  a  love-play 
on  an  Italian  stage.  Nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  for  Karro  to  hasten 
back  to  Bova.  Yet  a  kind  of  uneasiness  mixes  with  his  joy.  What  has 
Filomena  been  doing  and  thinking  all  this  while  ?  He  holds  his  heart  in 
suspense  at  the  sight  of  her  beauty  : — 

In  all  the  world  fair  women  met  my  gaze, 

But  none  I  saw  who  could  with  thee  compare  ; 
I  saw  the  dames  whom  most  the  Khegians  praise, 

And  by  the  thought  of  thee  they  seemed  not  fair. 

When  thou  art  dressed  to  take  the  morning  air 
The  sun  stands  still  in  wonder  and  amaze ; 
If  thou  shotildst  scorn  thy  love  of  other  days, 

I  go  a  wanderer,  I  know  not  where. 

The  story  ends  well.  Filomena  proves  as  faithful  as  she  is  fair; 
Karro's  leg  is  quickly  cured,  and  the  old  man  gives  his  consent  to  the 
marriage — nay  more,  feeble  as  he  is  now,  he  is  glad  to  hand  over  the 
whole  management  of  the  farm  to  his  son-in-law.  Thus  the  young 
couple  start  in  life  with  the  three  inestimable  blessings  which  a  Greek 
poet  reckons  as  representing  the  sum  total  of  human  prosperity  :  a  full 
granary,  a  dairy-house  to  make  cheese  in,  and  a  fine  pig. 
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In  collections  of  Tuscan  and  Sicilian  songs  it  is  common  to  find  a, 
goodly  number  placed  under  the  heading  "  Delle  loro  bellezze."  The 
Greek  songs  of  Calabria  that  exactly  answer  to  this  description  are  few. 
A  new  Zeuxis  might  successfully  paint  an  unseen  Tuscan  or  Sicilian 
girl — local  Anacreons  by  the  score  would  give  him  the  needful  details  : 
the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  the  height,  complexion,  breadth  of 
shoulders,  smallness  of  waist ;  nor  would  they  forget  to  mention  the 
nobility  of  pose  and  carriage,  il  leggiadro  portamento  altero,  which  is 
the  crowning  gift  of  women  south  of  the  Alps.  It  can  be  recognised  at 
once  that  the  poets  of  Sicily  and  Tuscany  have  not  merely  a  vague  admi- 
ration for  beauty  in  general ;  they  have  an  innate  artistic  perception  of 
what  goes  to  constitute  the  particular  form  of  beauty  before  their  eyes. 
Poorer  in  words  and  in  ideas,  the  Greek  Calabrian  hardly  knows  what 
to  say  of  his  beloved,  except  that  she  is  dulce  ridentem,  "  sweetly-laugh- 
ing," and  that  she  has  small  red  lips,  between  which  he  is  sure  that  she 
must  carry  honey — 

To  meli  ferri  s'  ettunda  hilucia     .     .     . 

He  seems  scarcely  to  notice  whether  she  is  fair  or  dark.  Foiiunately  it 
is  not  impossible  to  fill  in  the  blank  spaces  in  the  picture.  The  old  Greek 
stamp  has  left  a  deep  impression  at  home  and  abroad.  Where  there 
were  Greeks  there  are  still  men  or  women  whose  features  are  cut,  not 
moulded,  and  who  have  a  peculiar  symmetry  of  form,  which  is  not  less 
characteristic  though  it  has  been  less  discussed.  A  friend  of  the  writer's, 
who  accompanied  the  Expedition  of  the  Thousand,  was  struck  by  the 
conformity  of  the  standard  of  proportion  to  be  observed  in  the  women 
of  certain  country  districts  in  Sicily  with  the  rule  followed  in  Greek 
sculpture ;  it  is  a  pity  that  the  subject  is  not  taken  in  hand  by  some  one 
who  has  more  time  to  give  to  it  than  a  volunteer  on  the  march.  We 
have  said  "  men  or  women,"  for  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  heritage  of 
Greek  beauty  seems  to  fall  to  only  one  sex  at  a  time.  At  Athens  and 
in  Cyprus  young  men  may  be  seen  who  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
gymnasia,  but  never  a  handsome  girl ;  whilst  at  Aries,  in  Sicily,  and  in 
Greek  Calabria  the  women  are  easily  first  in  the  race.  The  typical 
Grseco-Calabrian  maiden  has  soft  light  hair,  a  fairness  of  skin  which  no 
summer  heats  can  stain,  and  the  straight  outline  of  a  statue.  There  is 
another  pattern  of  beauty  in  Calabria  :  low  forehead,  straight,  strongly- 
marked  eyebrows,  dark,  blue,  serious  eyes,  lithe  figure,  elastic  step. 
Place  beside  the  woman  of  the  last  type  a  man  dyed  copper-colour, 
with  black,  lank  locks,  and  the  startled  look  of  a  wild  animal.  The 
Greeks  have  many  dark  faces,  and  many  ugly  faces,  too;  for  that 
matter,  uncompromising  plainness  was  always  amongst  the  possibilities 
of  an  Hellenic  physiognomy.  But  the  beautiful  dark  girl  and  her  lank- 
locked  companion  do  not  belong  to  them.  Whom  they  do  belong  to  is 
an  open  question ;  perhaps  to  those  early  Brettians  who  dwelt  in  the 
forest  of  the  Syla,  despised  by  the  Greeks  as  savages,  and  docketed  by 
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the  Romans,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  as  the  descendants  of  escaped 
criminals.  Calabria  offers  an  inviting  field  to  the  ethnologist.  It  is 
probable  that  the  juxtaposition  of  various  races  has  not  led  in  any  com- 
mensurate degree  to  a  mixture  of  blood.  Each  commune  is  a  unit  per- 
petually reformed  out  of  the  same  constituents.  Till  lately  intermarriage 
was  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  was  rare  to  meet  with  a  man  in  a 
village  who  was  not  closely  related  to  every  other  inhabitant  of  it. 

The  Greeks  of  Terra  d'Otranto  bear  a  strong  physical  resemblance 
to  the  Greeks  of  Calabria  Ultra.  It  is  fifty  or  sixty  years  since  the 
Hon.  R.  Keppel  Craven  remarked  a  "  striking  regularity  of  feature  and 
beauty  of  complexion "  in  the  women  of  Martano  and  Calimera.  At 
Martano  they  have  a  pretty  song  in  praise  of  some  incomparable  maid  : 

My  Sun,  where  art  tliou  going?     Stay  to  see 

How  passing  beautiful  is  she  I  love. 

My  Sun,  that  round  and  round  the  world  dost  more, 

Hast  thou  seen  any  beautiful  as  she  ? 

My  Sun,  that  hast  the  whole  world  travelled  round, 

One  beautiful  as  she  thou  hast  not  found  ! 

Next  to  his  lady's  laughter,  the  South  Italian  Greek  worships  the 
sun.  It  is  the  only  feature  in  nature  to  which  he  pays  much  heed.  In 
common  with  other  forms  of  modern  Greek  the  Calabrian  possesses  the 
beautiful  periphrase  for  sunset,  o  iglio  vasileggui  (6  ^Xtoe  fiao-iXtvei). 
Language,  which  is  altogether  a  kind  of  poetry,  has  not  anything  more 
profoundly  poetic.  There  is  a  brisk,  lively  ring  in  the  "  Sun  up  ! "  of 
the  American  Far  West ;  but  an  intellectual  Atlantic  flows  between  it 
and  the  Greek  ascription  of  kingship,  of  heroship,  to  the  Day-giver  at 
the  end  of  his  course — 

Wie  herrlich  die  Sonne  dort  untergeht, 
So  stirbt  ein  Held  !    Anbetungswiirdig  ! 

When  we  were  young,  were  not  our  hearts  stirred  to  their  inmost  depths 
by  this  1 

The  love-songs  of  Bova  include  one  composed  by  a  young  man  who 
had  the  ill-luck  to  get  into  prison.  "  Remember,"  he  says,  "  the  words 
I  spoke  to  thee  when  we  were  seated  on  the  grass;  for  the  love  of 
Christ,  remember  them,  so  as  not  to  make  my  life  a  torment.  Think 
not  that  I  shall  stay  in  here  for  ever;  already  I  have  completed  one 
day.  But  if  it  should  happen  that  thou  art  forgetful  of  my  words, 
beyond  a  doubt  this  prison  awaits  me  !  "  The  singer  seems  to  wish  it  to 
be  inferred  that  his  line  of  conduct  in  the  given  case  will  be  such  as  to 
entitle  him  to  board  and  lodging  at  the  expense  of  the  state  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.  In  times  still  recent,  prisoners  at  Bova  could  see  and  be 
seen,  and  hear  and  be  heard,  through  the  bars.  Thus  the  incarcerated 
lover  had  not  to  wait  long  for  an  answer,  which  must  have  greatly  re- 
lieved his  mind  :  "  The  words  that  thou  didst  say  to  me  on  the  tender 
grass,  I  remember  them — I  forget  them  not.  I  would  not  have  thee 
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say  them  over  again ;  but  he  sure  I  love  thee.  Night  and  day  I  go  to 
church,  and  of  Christ  I  ask  this  grace  :  '  My  Christ,  make  short  the 
hours — bring  to  me  him  whom  I  love  ! ' ' 

The  Greeks  have  a  crafty  proverb,  "  If  they  see  me,  I  laugh ;  but  if 
not,  I  rob  and  run."  A  Graeco-Italic  word,  maheri,  or  "  poignard,"  has 
been  suggested  as  the  origin  of  Mafia,  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  great 
organisations  for  crime  which  poison  the  social  atmosphere  of  southern 
Italy.  The  way  of  looking  upon  an  experience  of  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  not  as  a  retribution  or  a  disgrace,  but  as  a  simple  mischance,  still 
prevails  in  the  provinces  of  the  ex-kingdom  of  Naples.  "  The  prisons," 
says  a  Calabrian  poet,  "  are  made  for  honest  men."  Yet  the  people  of 
Calabria  are  rather  to  be  charged  with  a  confusion  of  moral  sense  than 
with  a  completely  debased  morality.  What  has  been  said  of  the  modern 
Greek  could  with  equal  truth  be  said  of  them,  whether  Greeks  or  other- 
wise :  put  them  upon  their  point  of  honour  and  they  may  be  highly 
trusted.  At  a  date  when,  in  Sicily,  no  one  went  unarmed,  it  was  the 
habit  in  Calabria  to  leave  doors  and  windows  unfastened  during  an 
absence  of  weeks  or  months ;  and  it  is  still  remembered  how,  after  the 
great  earthquake  of  1783,  five  Calabrians  who  happened  to  be  at  Naples 
brought  back  to  the  treasury  200  ducats  (received  by  them  out  of  the 
royal  bounty)  on  learning,  through  private  sources,  that  their  homesteads 
were  safe.  The  sort  of  honesty  here  involved  is  not  so  common  as  it 
might  be,  even  under  the  best  of  social  conditions. 

In  that  year  of  catastrophe — 1783 — it  is  more  than  possible  that 
some  of  the  Greek-speaking  communities  were  swallowed  up,  leaving  no 
trace  behind.  Calabria  was  the  theatre  of  a  series  of  awful  transforma- 
tion scenes ;  heroism  and  depravity  took  strange  forms,  and  men  intent 
on  pillage  were  as  ready  to  rush  into  the  tottering  buildings  as  men 
intent  on  rescue.  A  horrid  rejoicing  kept  pace  with  terror  and  despair. 
In  contrast  to  all  this  was  the  surprising  calmness  with  which  in  some 
cases  the  ordeal  was  faced.  At  Oppido,  a  place  originally  Greek,  a 
pretty  young  woman,  aged  nineteen  years,  was  immured  for  thirty 
hours,  and  shortly  after  her  husband  had  extricated  her  she  became  a 
mother.  Dolomieu  asked  what  had  been  her  thoughts  in  her  living 
tomb ;  to  which  she  simply  answered,  "  I  waited."  The  Prince  of  Scilla 
and  four  thousand  people  were  swept  into  the  sea  by  a  single  volcanic 
wave.  Only  the  mountains  stood  firm.  Bova,  piled  against  the  rock 
like  a  child's  card-city,  suffered  no  harm,  whilst  the  most  solid  structures 
on  the  shore  and  in  the  plain  were  pitched  about  as  ships  in  a  storm. 
Still,  in  the  popular  belief  the  whole  mischief  was  brewed  deep  down  in 
the  innermost  heart  of  Aspromonte.  It  may  be  that  the  theory  grew 
out  of  the  immemorial  dread  inspired  by  the  Bitter  Mount — a  dread 
which  seems  in  a  way  prophetic  of  the  dark  shadow  it  was  fated  to  cast 
across  the  fair  page  of  Italian  redemption. 

A  thousand  years  ago  every  nook  and  cranny  in  the  Calabrian  moun- 
tains had  its  Greek  hermit.  Now  and  then  one  of  these  anchorites 
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descended  to  the  towns,  and  preached  to  flocks  of  penitents  in  the  Greek 
idiom,  which  was  understood  by  all.  Under  Byzantine  rule  the  people 
generally  adhered  to  the  Greek  rite ;  nor  was  it  without  the  imposition 
of  the  heavy  hand  of  Rome  that  they  were  finally  brought  to  renounce 
it.  As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  the  liturgies  were  performed  in 
Greek  at  Rossano,  and  perhaps  much  later  in  the  hill-towns,  where  there 
are  women  who  still  treasure  up  scraps  of  Greek  prayers.  Greek,  in  an 
older  sense  than  any  attached  to  the  ritual  of  the  Eastern  Church,  is  the 
train  of  thought  marked  out  in  this  line  from  a  folk-song  of  Bova  :  "  0 
Juro  pu  en  ehi  jerusia"  ("The  Lord  who  hath  not  age").  The  Italian 
imagines  the  Creator  as  an  old  man ;  witness,  to  take  only  one  example, 
the  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  Pisan  Campo  Santo.  A  Tuscan  proverb, 
which  means  no  evil,  though  it  would  not  very  well  bear  translating — 
"  Lascia  fare  a  Dio  che  e  Santo  Vecchio  " — shows  how  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  Italian  art  is  but  the  concrete  presentation  of  Italian 
popular  sentiment.  The  grander  idea  of  "  a  Divine  power  which  grows 
not  old "  seems  very  like  an  exotic  in  Italy.  Without  yielding  too 
much  to  the  weakness  of  seeking  analogies,  one  other  coincidence  may 
be  mentioned  in  passing.  The  Greek  mother  soothes  her  crying  child  by 
telling  him  that  "  the  wild  doves  drink  at  the  holy  sea."  This  "  ago 
Thalassia  "  recalls  the  aXg  <>7a  of  the  greatest  folk-poet  who  ever  lived. 
Thalassia  is  now  replaced  in  ordinary  conversation  by  the  Italian  mare ; 
indeed,  in  Terra  d'  Otranto  it  is  currently  supposed  to  be  the  proper 
name  of  a  saint.  The  next  step  would  naturally  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cult  of  St.  Thalassia ;  and  this  may  have  been  the  kind  of 
way  in  which  were  established  a  good  many  of  those  cults  that  pass  for 
evidences  of  nature-worship. 

The  language  of  the  Grseco-Calabrian  songs,  mixed  though  it  is  with 
numberless  Calabrese  corruptions,  is  still  far  more  Greek  than  the  actual 
spoken  tongue.  So  it  always  happens  ;  poetry,  whether  the  highest  or 
the  lowest,  is  the  shrine  in  which  the  purer  forms  of  speech  are  preserved. 
The  Greeks  of  Calabria  are  at  present  bi-lingual,  reminding  one  of 
Horace's  "  Canusini  more  bilinguis."  It  is  a  comparatively  new  state 
of  things.  Henry  Swinburne  says  that  the  women  he  saw  knew  only 
Greek  or  "Albanese,"  as  he  calls  it,  which,  he  adds,  "they  pronounce 
with  great  sweetness  of  accent."  The  advance  of  Calabrese  is  attended 
by  the  decline  of  Greek,  and  a  systematic  examination  of  the  latter  has 
not  been  undertaken  a  moment  too  soon ;  the  good  work,  begun  by 
Domenico  Comparetti,  is  being  completed  by  Professor  Astorre  Pellegrini, 
who -has  published  one  volume  of  Studi  sui  dialetti  Greco-C alabri  di 
Bova,  which  will  be  followed  in  due  course  by  a  second  instalment.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  our  own  debt  to  this  excellent  and  most 
courteous  scholar.  He  informs  us  that  he  hopes  to  finish  his  researches 
by  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  stones  and  mural  tablets  in  Calabrian 
graveyards.  The  dead  have  elsewhere  told  so  much  about  the  living 
that  the  best  results  are  to  be  anticipated. 
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It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  leavings  of  the  past  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  Italy  are  not  confined  to  the  narrow  space  where  a  Greek 
idiom  is  spoken.  There  is  not  even  warrant  for  supposing  them  to  lie 
chiefly  within  that  area.  The  talisman  which  the  hunter  or  brigand 
wears  next  to  his  heart,  believing  that  it  renders  him  invulnerable ;  the 
bagpipe  which  calls  the  sheep  in  the  hills,  and  which  the  wild  herds  of 
swine  follow  docilely  over  the  marshes ;  the  faggot  which  the  youth 
throws  upon  his  mother's  threshold  before  he  crosses  it  after  the  day's 
toil :  the  kick,  aimed  against  the  house  door,  which  signifies  the  last 
summons  of  the  debtor ;  the  shout  of  "  Barca  !  "  raised  by  boys  who  lie 
in  wait  to  get  the  first  glimpse  of  the  returning  fishing-fleet,  expecting 
largess  for  the  publication  of  the  good  news ;  the  chaff  showered  down 
by  vine-dressers  upon  bashful  maids  and  country  lads  going  home  from 
market ;  the  abuse  of  strangers  who  venture  into  the  vineyards  at  the 
vintage  season — these  are  among  the  things  of  the  young  world  that 
may  be  sought  in  Calabria. 

Other  things  there  are  to  take  the  mind  back  to  the  time  when  the 
coins  the  peasant  turns  up  with  his  hoe  were  fresh  from  the  mint  at 
Locri,  and  when  the  mildest  of  philosophies  was  first — 

dimly  taught 
In  old  Crotona ; 

wild  flowers  as  sweet  as  those  that  made  Persephone  forsake  the  plain 
of  Enna ;  maidens  as  fair  as  the  five  beautiful  virgins  after  whom  Zeuxis 
painted  his  Helen ;  grasshoppers  as  loudly  chirping  as  the  "  cricket "  that 
saved  the  prize  to  Eunomus  ;  and,  high  in  the  transparent  air,  the  stars 
at  which  Pythagoras  gazed,  straining  his  ears  to  catch  their  eternal 
harmonies. 
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(FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  MILI.KYOYE.) 


SERE  autumn  had  bestrewn  the  ground 

With  spoils  of  many  a  ruined  dell ; 

And  from  the  copse  no  shadow  fell, 

And  from  the  nightingale  no  sound. 

Forlorn,  and  stricken  ere  his  prime, 

A  dying  lover  paced  once  more 

The  wilderness  where  many  a  time 

His  childish  feet  had  roamed  of  yore. 

"  Farewell,  beloved  grove,"  he  cries, — 

"  In  thy  decay  my  doom  is  writ ! 

In  every  withered  leaf  that  flies 

I  read  my  sentence,  and  submit. 

From  fateful  lips  the  stem  decree 

Hath  sped,  that  I  should  live  to  see 

Once  more  thy  glory's  swift  decline, 

Once,  only  once ;  and  then,  ah  me  ! 

That  my  brief  hour  should  close  with  thine, 

And  as  thy  leafs,  my  fall  should  be. 

Out  of  the  north  a  frozen  breath 

Hath  blown  upon  me,  wafting  death ; 

And  lo  !  the  pleasure  and  the  pride, 

And  promise  of  my  sweet  spring-tide 

Are  as  a  dream  that  vanisheth. 

Fall,  oh  fall,  quick- fading  leaf! 

Conceal  this  track  from  every  eye ; 

And  this  lone  spot  where  I  must  lie, 

Oh,  hide  it  from  a  mother's  grief ! 

But  thro'  the  solitary  glade, 

Should  my  fair  mistress,  desolate, 

Come  weeping  when  the  day  shall  fade, 

Let  your  faint  rustling  rouse  my  shade 

And  leave  it  less  disconsolate ! " 
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So  spake  he  mournfully,  and  passed, 
Never  again  to  tread  these  ways; 
Thick  fell  the  leaves,  and  with  the  last 
Was  told  the  measure  of  his  days. 

They  buried  him  beneath  the  bare 
Spread  branches  of  his  favourite  oak; 
But  ne'er  a  dead  leaf's  message  woke 
His  lonely  wraith,  nor  journeyed  there, 
As  daylight  waned,  his  mistress  fair. 
No  footfall,  save  the  shepherd's,  broke 
The  stillness  of  his  sepulchre. 

G.  DU  M. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 
COPHETUA. 

IT  was  probable  that  Aunt 
Esther  looked  for  some 
expression  of  surprise,  if 
not  of  pleasure,  from  her 
niece  in  reply  to  the  very 
important  intimation  (as 
she  considered  it)  which 
she  had  just  communi- 
cated to  her :  "His 
Highness  wishes  to  have 
five  minutes'  private  con- 
versation with  you  in  his 
own  room." 

But  Ella  only  smiled 
and  answered  indiffer- 
ently, "  Very  well ;  shall 
I  go  at  once  1 "  She 
took  it  for  granted  that 
the  secretary  had  done 
her  some  ill  turn  already 
with  his  patron,  and  she  wished  to  hide  the  fact  from  her  relative,  to 
whom  she  knew  it  would  cause  anxiety  and  apprehension. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  upon  some  serious  matter,"  remarked 
Aunt  Esther,  in  indirect  rebuke  of  this  levity  of  tone.  "  It  is  a  very 
unusual  proceeding  on  his  Highness's  part." 

"  I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Ella,  turning,  girl-like,  to  the  mirror  to  see 
that  all  was  right  with  her  hair  :  "  I  hope  he  doesn't  want  me  to  sing 
to  him  at  this  time  in  the  morning ;  for  if  my  voice  cannot  boast  of 
much  similarity  to  the  nightingale,  it  is  still  less  like  the  lark.  I  had  a 
long  walk  before  breakfast,  and  I  feel  rather  tired." 

"  You  don't  look  tired,"  replied  Aunt  Esther,  admiringly ;  "  but  I 
am  sxire  His  Highness  doesn't  want  you  to  sing.  You'll  be  very  kind  to 
him,  won't  you,  dear,"  she  added,  with  earnest  tenderness,  "  and  not 
speak  in  a  hurry  and  without  thinking — that  is,  I  mean,  reflecting  1 " 
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"  Speak  in  a  hurry  !  "  replied  Ella,  with  astonishment ;  "  I  never  did 
such  a  thing  with  his  Highness  in  my  life.  When  he  addresses  me  I 
always  feel  as  if  we  were  dancing  a  minuet  together — '  the  mutual 
worship  of  conscious  grace.'  You  know  he  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of 
person  to  dance  a  gallopade  with." 

"  My  dear  Ella,  how  you  talk — even  at  a  moment  like  this  too  ! 
And  yet  you  never  seem  to  annoy  him.  Now  pray  be  careful,  my 
darling — and  God  bless  you  and  guide  you  aright ! "  added  Aunt  Esther 
beneath  her  breath,  as  she  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 

The  earnestness  and  significance  of  the  speaker's  tone  would  cer- 
tainly have  arrested  Ella's  attention  had  not  her  mind  been  already 
occupied  with  her  own  views  of  the  coming  interview.  She  returned 
her  aunt's  embrace,  and  left  the  room  with  a  cheerful  nod  ;  but  as  she 
knocked  at  the  door  of  his  Highness's  room  she  felt  her  heart  go  pit-a- 
pat  with  a  consciousness  of  some  sort  of  ordeal  before  her.  Her  pride, 
however,  resented  this  feeling  of  apprehension,  and  came  to  her  rescue 
just  in  time,  so  that  she  entered  the  apartment  with  an  air  which,  in  the 
eyes  at  least  of  its  occupant,  became  her  admirably.  It  was  the  same 
room  in  which  she  had  had  her  first  interview  with  his  Highness,  full 
of  warm  and  mellowed  lights  from  the  stained  glass ;  but  instead  of 
being  in  the  alcove  as  before,  his  Highness  was  standing  at  the  painted 
window,  where  a  couple  of  chairs  were  placed. 

He  came  forward  with  a  grave  but  tender  smile,  and  led  her  to  one 
of  them,  but  took  no  seat  himself. 

"  I  have  ventured  to  send  for  you,  Miss  Josceline,  to  speak  upon 
a  subject,  dear  and  near  to  me,  and  important  to  both  of  us."  Here 
he  stopped,  and  Ella  bowed  a  little  stiffly ;  she  was  more  certain 
than  ever  that  the  Secretary  had  made  some  charge  against  her  which, 
notwithstanding  his  confidence  in  him,  the  other's  sense  of  justice  and 
kindness  of  heart  had  prevented  him  from  taking  for  granted.  She 
felt  like  one  upon  her  trial,  but  conscious  of  innocence,  and  somewhat 
indignant,  perhaps,  at  being  the  subject  of  any  indictment. 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  my  dear  young  lady,"  continued  his  High- 
ness, "  if  my  speech  does  not  chime  as  it  should  do  with  the  meaning 
it  would  fain  convey.  I  have  been  a  lonely  man  for  forty  years,  and 
from  the  '  accident  of  birth,'  as  some  foolishly  term  it "  (here  he  smiled 
complacently),  "  and  still  more  from  an  exceptional  position,  I  have  lost 
the  manner  and  the  tone  (if  I  ever  possessed  them)  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  find  myself."  Here  his  Highness  took  a  few  steps  up 
the  room,  and  though  her  eyes  did  not  follow  him,  she  concluded  from 
a  certain  rustling  of  paper  that  he  was  referring  to  some  note  of  what  he 
meant  to  say.  "  Up  to  this  day,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  until 
you  arrived  beneath  this  roof,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  content 
with  my  own  lot,  though  it  was  a  hard  one — to  live  isolated  from  a 
world  that  refused  to  acknowledge  me,  or  was  ignorant  of  my  claims, 
and  to  die  the  last  of  a  long  and  kingly  race,  without  an  heir.  But 
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Fortune  has  been  more  kind  to  me  than  I  expected  of  her.  She  has 
thrown  in  my  way  a  young  lady  " — Ella  looked  up  in  great  alarm,  but 
his  Highness  had  resumed  his  walk,  and,  unconscious  of  her  movement, 
•was  again  referring  to  his  MS. — "  a  young  lady  of  good  birth,  of  a  beauty 
in  my  sight  at  least,  and  I  think  I  may  claim  to  have  some  judgment  in 
such  matters,  as  striking  as  that  which  distinguishes  any  female  members 
of  my  own  line  (above  all  others  though  they  be  for  grace  of  form  and 
feature),  and  of  manners  and  accomplishments  which  would  do  honour 
to  any  Court  in  Europe.  Her  father  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman ;  her 
mother,  though  boasting  of  no  such  lofty  lineage,  was,  I  am  given  to 
understand,  very  " — here  his  memory  seemed  to  require  another  stimu- 
lus— "  yes,  very  respectably  connected.  Moreover,  from  circumstances 
which  may  or  may  not  be  regretted  on  other  grounds,  but  which,  so 
far  as  regards  myself,  must  be  considered  most  fortunate,  she  has  been 
separated  from  the  other  members  of  her  family,  and  would  therefore 
willingly  enough — that  is,  I  mean,  would  probably  not  be  indisposed 
to  share  with  me  a  life  of  seclusion.  It  is  my  intention  to  place  my 
hopes,  which,  though  small,  she  will  admit  to  be  sufficiently  brilliant, 
and  my  heart,  at  that  young  lady's  disposal ;  in  a  word,  to  make  her 
my  wife.  I  dare  say,  my  dear  Miss  Josceline,"  added  his  Highness  with 
a  smile,  in  which  complacency  and  tenderness  were  strangely  mingled, 
"  you  may  be  able  to  make  a  guess  as  to  who  this  young  lady  is." 

At  this  peroration,  although  of  course  she  had  long  ago  been  aware 
whither  all  was  tending,  Ella  was  greatly  agitated.  The  notion  of  an 
offer  having  been  made  to  her,  read  aloud  from  a  MS.  like  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (though  the  opportunity  had  been  denied  to 
her  of  saying  "  Divide,  divide  !  "),  was  so  irresistibly  droll  that  she  had 
more  than  once  to  call  to  mind  the  generosity  and  consideration  with 
which  she  had  been  treated  by  the  speaker,  to  enable  her  to  repress  a 
smile ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  fully  conscious  of  the  compliment, 
nay,  the  honour,  which  in  her  companion's  eyes  he  had  conferred  upon 
her.  The  words  of  her  aunt,  too,  "  Don't  speak  in  a  huriy,  without 
reflecting,"  also  rang  in  her  ears,  and  this  time  with  their  full  significance. 
Aunt  Esther,  it  was  now  clear,  had  foreseen  this,  and  was  probably 
desirous  that  she  should  accede  to  his  Highness's  proposal.  Nothing 
was  further  from  her  own  intention ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  felt 
that  she  owed  him  much,  and  that  to  him  at  least  her  refusal  would 
probably  seem  ungracious,  as,  by  his  manner,  it  would  evidently  be 
unexpected. 

"  I  am  deeply  sensible,"  she  began  in  gentle  but  unhesitating  tones, 
"  of  the  honour  which  your  Highness  "  (there  was  no  question  now  of 
giving  him  his  loved  title ;  she  would  have  called  him  "  your  Majesty  " 
to  have  saved  him  a  single  pang)  "  has  designed  to  confer  upon  me." 

To  her  great  relief—  it  felt  like  a  reprieve — he  here  began  to  speak 
again,  but  this  time  out  of  his  own  head,  and  with  less  stateliness  of 
style. 
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"  That  it  would  be  so,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  said,  "  I  had  ven- 
tured to  flatter  myself.  I  foresaw— I  will  admit  it— no  disinclination 
to  my  proposal  upon  your  part." 

Ella  was  about  to  remonstrate,  as  she  well  might,  since  he  had 
evidently  fallen  into  the  error  of  taking  her  consent  for  granted ;  but  he 
held  up  a  jewelled  finger  for  silence.  "  There  is,  however,  one  im- 
pediment which  would  be  fatal  to  my  hopes;  in  the  existence  of  it, 
indeed,  I  cannot— I  will  not— believe,  unless  I  hear  it  from  your  own 
lips,  but  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  another.  I  presume  I  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  no  lingering  doubt  remains  in  your  own  mind  of 
the  genuineness  of  my  claim  to  be  the  last  representative  of  the  House 
of  Stuart,  the  proofs  of  which  lie  in  yonder  desk." 

Under  any  other  circumstances  such  a  question  would  have  been 
distressing  indeed ;  but,  as  it  was,  Ella  welcomed  it  as  offering  a  way  of 
escape  from  his  Highness's  proposition  less  painful  and  offensive  than 
she  could  have  hoped  for. 

"  You  hesitate,"  he  said  suspiciously.  "  I  trust,  I  pray,"  he  added, 
with  great  emotion,  "  that  you  do  not  impute  to  me  deception." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not,"  interrupted  Ella  earnestly ;  "  your  nature  is,  I 
am  sure,  incapable  of  it." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  complimented,  Miss  Josceline,"  he  answered 
slowly,  "  at  the  expense  of  my  forefathers.  Do  you  doubt  my  own 
father's  word,  or  the  honour  of  my  mother1?" 

"  No,  sir,  no."  * 

"  Where  is  the  hitch,  then  1 "  he  continued  with  vehemence,  and  a 
natural  indignation  in  curious  contrast  with  his  former  manner.  "  Do 
you  impugn  the  narrative  of  St.  Rosalie  1  " 

"  It  is  a  matter,  your  Highness,"  replied  Ella,  plucking  up  all  her 
courage,  "  to  which  I  have  never  given  perhaps  the  serious  attention  it 
deserves ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  confess,  since  you  put  the  question  so 
directly,  that  I  am  far  from  convinced " 

"  That  is  enough,  Miss  Josceline,"  interrupted  his  Highness  haugh- 
tily. Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  added  with  gentle  earnestness, 
"  Forgive  my  impatience  of  manner  ;  but  upon  this  point  I  am  so  unused 
to  contradiction,  doubt,  the  least  suspicion  of  scepticism.  Let  it  be  my 
task  to  convince  you.  Here  are  the  documents,  which  (though  lawyers 
have  pretended  to  find  a  flaw  in  them)  I  will  undertake  to  prove  in  any 
court  in  Great  Britain,  are  incontestable,  positive,  infallible." 

"  It  would  be  time  thrown  away,  your  Highness,"  returned  Ella, 
gently.  "  I  am  no  lawyer,  but  one  cannot  help  the  lack  of  faith." 

"  Nevertheless  it  is  a  crime,"  he  returned  gravely,  "  punishable  by 
everlasting  death." 

"  It  is  said  so,"  returned  Ella  gently,  "  but  I  do  not  think  your 
Highness  believes  " — here  she  smiled — "  that  matters  will  be  pushed  to 
that  extremity.  And  if  doubt  is  permissible,  or  let  us  say  even  ex- 
cusable, upon  a  subject  so  momentous  as  that  to  which  you  make  allusion, 
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how  much  more  pardonable  surely  should  it  be  in  respect  to  earthly 
things.  Sir,  believe  me  that  I  feel  the  obligations  you  have  placed 
me  under  to  their  fullest  extent.  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  as  long  as  I 
live.  But  in  this  matter  I  must  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  private 
judgment." 

"  And  I  the  sense  of  self-respect,  Miss  Josceline.  I  do  not  flaunt  my 
claim,  but  I  will  have  it  respected — at  least  by  those  about  me."  (He 
did  not  say  "about  my  sacred  person,"  but  his  tone  implied  it.)  "I 
will  not  have  in  my  own  household " 

"  Sir,  that  is  sufficient,"  said  Ella,  rising  with  dignity.  "  I  have 
received  my  '  warning,'  and  your  Highness  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall 
not  require  a  month's  notice." 

The  scorn  that  for  one  instant  flashed  from  her  eyes  was  keener 
than  any  glance  of  Prince  Charlie's ;  the  pride  of  her  companion  sank 
into  insignificance  beside  it.  But  the  next  moment  she  bitterly  repented 
of  it. 

"  Your  reproof  is  severe,  but  just,  Miss  Josceline,"  said  his  Highness 
softly.  "  I  have  behaved  ill,  and  unlike  a  gentleman.  I  apologise  and 
beg  your  pardon." 

"  Nay,  it  is  I  who  should  ask  pardon,"  said  Ella.  "  My  words  were 
as  unbecoming  to  myself  as  they  were  ungrateful  to  your  Highness." 

"  I  forgive  you  upon  one  condition,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  emotion  :  "  that  you  do  not  address  me  by  that  title  again.  It  will 
be  only  a  very  short  time  that  we  shall  be  together ;  for  I  know  you 
will  leave  Barton  now,  let  me  say  what  I  will." 

She  bowed  her  head  in  acquiescence ;  she  would  certainly  leave 
Barton,  and  that  at  once. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on,  looking  at  her  kindly,  but  very  sadly,  "  it  is 
better  so  for  both  our  sakes ;  and  while  you  remain  let  us  have  no 
hypocrisies.  Nay,  I  know  you  are  no  hypocrite;  but  you  have  been 
compelled — it  is  no  fault  of  yours,  but  mine — to  play  a  part.  Hence- 
forth, young  lady,  be  yourself;  he  must.be  a  fool  indeed  who  would 
wish  you  otherwise."  Here  he  sighed  deeply,  then  added  in  his  natural 
voice,  "  Say  nothing  to  Miss  Burt  of — of — what  I  said  to  you  a  while 
ago.  It  is  sufficient,  as  she  will  understand,  that  you  have  the  sin  of 
unbelief."  Here  he  smiled  very  wofully.  "  If  ever  it  lies  in  my  power 
to  do  you  a  service,  command  me.  Believe  me  you  will  find  Charles 
Edward,  if  no  prince  in  your  eyes,  at  least  a  cheerful  giver.  Do  not  weep, 
my  dear  young  lady,  or  you  will  unman  me.  No ;  you  must  not  kiss 
my  hand  again  " — for  as  he  held  it  forth  she  stooped  to  do  so.  "  Take  it, 
not  as  an  inferior,  since  you  do  not  think  yourself  so,  and  not  as  I  would 
have  had  you  since  that  dream  is  over,  but  as  the  hand  of  a  friend." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  such  tears  as  are  the  best  titles  to  honour,  whether 
they  are  seen  in  prince  or  peasant,  filled  his  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  L. 
DEPARTURE. 

IT  was  a  sign  of  intense  curiosity,  recognisable  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  sex,  that  when  Ella  returned  to  her  own  room 
and  the  company  of  her  aunt,  that  lady  did  not  put  to  her  a  single 
question.  Her  face,  however,  except  that  it  had  a  deep  trace  of  anxiety, 
was  one  long  note  of  interrogation.  She  saw  that  Ella  had  been  crying, 
of  course  ;  no  extraneous  art,  nor  natural  subtlety,  can  hide  the  fact  of  a 
woman  having  been  in  tears  from  another  woman ;  but  why  these  tears 
had  been  shed,  or  whether  for  joy  or  for  sorrow,  she  could  not  guess. 
The  first  words  of  her  niece,  however,  resolved  her  doubt,  while  they 
crushed  her  hopes. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Esther,  I  am  going  away  from  you." 

"  Oh,  Ella !  Ella !  "  wailed  the  old  lady,  "  is  it  so  bad  as  that  ?  Are 
you  really  going  to  leave  me1?  " 

It  somewhat  surprised  her  niece,  while  it  greatly  relieved  her,  that 
she  urged  no  argument  against  her  going,  but,  without  waiting  for  any 
reply  to  her  question,  simply  sat  down  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

"  Yea,  darling,  it  must  be  so ;  you  know  it  must  be  so,"  said  Ella 
gently. 

By  a  sorrowful  movement  of  her  grey  head  Aunt  Esther  made  it 
plain  that  she  knew  that. 

"  I  felt — I  feared  it  would  be  so.  And  yet,  oh  1  Ella,  for  all  his 
faults  he  would  have  made  you  a  good  husband." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Aunt  Esther,"  said  Ella,  calling  to  mind  her 
promise  to  his  Highness,  and  eager  to  spare  his  pride.  "  I  never  refused 
him.  Our  disagreement — there  has  been  no  quarrel,  mind ;  we  have 
agreed  to  differ — was  upon  another  matter,  and  he  has  behaved  so  nobly 
and  so  well." 

"  What  other  matter  could  have  come  between  you  ? "  inquired  Aunt 
Esther  in  astonishment,  and  taking  no  notice  of  the  eulogism  upon  her 
beloved  patron.  "  I  have  watched  him,  and  seen  things  about  which  I 
thought  I  could  never  be  mistaken,  and  felt  sure  he  had  asked  you  to 
become  his  wife." 

"  It  was  the  old  story,"  said  Ella  evasively.  "  He  asked  me  point- 
blank  as  to  my  belief  in  his  ancestry,  and  I  was  obliged  to  tell  the 
truth." 

Aunt  Esther  shook  her  head  with  a  sad  smile.  "  You  are  a  good 
girl,  a  generous  girl,"  she  said  significantly,  "  and  I  will  put  no  more 
questions  as  to  what  has  happened.  Let  us  speak  of  the  future.  What 
is  it  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  mean  to  go  to  Mrs.  Wallace,     I  had  a  letter  from  her  some  days 
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ago,  reiterating,  as  usual,  her  kind  invitation  to  Devonshire,  and  I  shall 
now  write  to  accept  it." 

"  She  is  a  kind  woman,  and  has  deserved  it,"  answered  Aunt  Esther 
naively,  as  though  speaking  of  some  stroke  of  fortune.  "  But,  oh  !  my 
darling,  how  I  shall  grudge  to  you  her  ! " 

Aunt  Esther's  delicacy  in  not  pressing  her  upon  what  had  passed 
between  herself  and  his  Highness  was  a  great  comfort  to  Ella,  and  also 
that  no  suspicion  seemed  to  have  entered  her  mind  that  Mr.  Heyton  had 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  She  had  no  wish  to  widen  the 
breach  between  her  aunt  and  the  secretary,  nor  to  leave  matters  in  any 
•way  worse  at  Barton  than  she  had  found  them.  As  to  exposing  Mr. 
Heyton's  character  to  his  patron,  such  a  course  was  foreign  to  her 
nature ;  moreover,  she  was  well  convinced  that  such  an  attempt  would 
fail  in  opening  his  Highness's  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  though  it 
might  make  him  miserable  by  awakening  his  suspicions.  What  had 
happened  between  herself  and  the  secretary  she  never  disclosed  even  to 
her  aunt,  but  it  made  her  more  eager  for  her  own  departure. 

Of  good  Mrs.  Wallace's  willingness  to  receive  her  as  a  guest  she  had 
no  doubt,  and  she  had  now  some  hope  of  being  in  a  position  not  to  be 
burdensome  to  her.  She  was  earning  something  by  her  pencil,  and  had  a 
little  capital  of  her  own  after  paying  the  expenses  of  her  father's  funeral 
and  their  final  debts  of  about  a  hundred  pounds.  Dr.  Cooper's  account  she 
had  not  paid,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had  refused  to  tender  it,  and, 
on  her  reiterated  request  for  it,  had  written  her  a  letter  so  full  of  tender- 
ness and  generosity  that  it  was  one  of  her  most  precious  possessions. 

The  parting  with  Aunt  Esther  weighed  heavily  upon  her  mind,  and 
to  the  last  words  with  his  Highness  she  looked  forward  with  some  distress 
and  embarrassment;  but  otherwise  she  felt  herself  almost  ungrateful  at 
the  little  pain  she  experienced  at  the  thought  of  bidding  adieu  to  Barton. 
The  fact  was,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  kindness  and  consideration  with 
which  she  had  been  treated,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  she  could  never 
get  rid  of  that  sense  of  dependence  which  was  so  unwelcome  to  her 
nature.  What  also  filled  her  with  self-reproach,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
was  the  calmness  with  which  she  now  contemplated  leaving  the  last 
resting-place  of  her  father,  which  a  few  months  ago  had  seemed  to  her  so 
hard  a  trial.  That  very  morning  she  began  to  make  her  simple  prepara- 
tions for  departure ;  and  the  next,  she  resolved,  should  see  her  on  her 
journey.  It  was  better  so  for  her  own  peace  of  mind,  and,  what  she 
regarded  more,  for  that  of  her  host,  whose  pride  she  was  well  aware  she 
had  wounded  to  the  quick,  though  not  so  seriously  as  she  might  have 
done  had  she  declined  the  offer  of  his  hand  less  indirectly.  Aunt  Esther, 
on  the  other  hand,  assumed  his  Highness  had  been  rejected,  and  pictured 
him  writhing  under  such  pangs  of  wounded  amour  propre  as  could  nob 
be  conceived  of  by  an  ordinary  mortal,  a  mistake  which  had  the  fortunate 
effect  of  reconciling  her  to  Ella's  immediate  flight.  An  interview,  how- 
ever, she  herself  had  with  her  patron  puzzled  her  a  good  deal.  For  a 
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rejected  suitor  she  found  bim  very  calm,  though,  by  no  means  cold.  He 
spoke  of  her  niece  in  such  terms  of  eulogy  as  bad  never  passed  his  lips 
even  when  speaking  of  his  aucestry,  and  pressed  upon  her,  for  Ella's 
acceptance — "  as  a  small  token  of  our  esteem,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  " 
(he  could  hardly  have  said  her  "  services,"  since  they  had  been  confined 
to  arranging  the  flowers  on  the  dinner-table  and  in  the  sitting-rooms) 
"the  sunshine  she  has  dispensed  here  during  her  residence  amongst 
us  " — a  cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds.  "  If  you  think  you  can  persuade 
her  to  accept  more,"  he  added,  seeing  the  housekeeper  hesitate,  "  you  will 
do  me  a  great  favour,  Miss  Burt,  in  saying  so.  This  trumpery  sum  in  no 
way  expresses  the  very  high  regard  and  esteem  in  which  I  hold  Miss 
Josceline,  or  my  desire  to  be  of  service  to  her." 

Miss  Burt  was  obliged  to  say  that  from  what  she  knew  of  Ella  she 
feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  her  to  accept  such  a  gift,  where- 
upon his  Highness,  without  the  least  show  of  resentment,  bade  her  keep 
it  in  reserve  for  her,  and  to  present  it,  if  occasion  should  arise,  as  if  from 
herself.  "  You  will  give  her  my  best  and  most  cordial  wishes  for  her 
future  happiness ;  but  as  for  myself,"  and  here  he  uttered  a  sigh,  which 
to  the  other's  ear  spoke  less  of  physical  than  of  mental  pain,  "  I  am 
feeling  far  from  well,  and  I  think  it  possible  that  I  may  be  unable  to 
make  my  adieux  to  Miss  Josceline  in  person." 

From  which  Miss  Burt  rightly  understood  that  there  were  to  be  no 
"goodbyes"  on  the  morning  between  his  Highness  and  her  niece — a 
piece  of  information  which  afforded  Ella  unspeakable  relief. 

Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Hey  ton  also  took  it  into  his  head  to  take 
another  early  walk  in  the  Park  that  morning,  and  to  prolong  it  so  un- 
fortunately that  he  was  too  late  to  witness  the  departure  of  "  the  excellent 
Miss  Josceline,"  as  he  afterwards  termed  her,  greatly  to  Miss  Burt's 
indignation. 

Ella's  only  ordeal  was  therefore  the  parting  with  her  aunt,  which, 
indeed,  was  quite  sufficient  to  try  her  to  the  uttermost. 

"You  will  not  forget  me,  darling.  God  bless  you!"  sobbed  the 
little  woman. 

"  If  I  do,  may  God  forget  me !  "  cried  Ella  earnestly.  "  We  shall 
meet  again,  dear  Aunt  Esther.  I  feel  it ;  I  am  certain  of  it." 

"  I  trust  we  may,  and  under  happier  circumstances,"  answered  the 
other,  deeply  moved.  "  Oh !  my  dear,  you  cannot  go  on  like  this — I 
mean  being  all  alone  in  the  world,  you  know.  Heaven  will  contrive  it  so 
that  my  pretty  one  shall  find  not  only  a  nest  of  her  very  own  to  shelter 
her,  but  a  mate  to  love  her.  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  all  about  it,  darling — 
and  that  was  why  I  felt  his  poor  Highness  had  no  chance — though  you 
never  told  me  a  word.  There,  don't  let  me  think  I  have  vexed  you  with 
my  last  words.  Kiss  me,  darling;  kiss  me.  Again  God  bless  you,  and 
keep  you,  and  comfort  you,  and  may  your  sainted  mother  have  cause  to 
rejoice  in  you,  and  find  heaven  the  happier  for  it,  as  I  know  she  will." 
The  genuineness  of  Aunt  Esther's  loving  words  made  more  than 
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amends  for  their  simplicity.  Ella  felt  her  very  heartstrings  drawn  to 
her  as  she  clasped  her  in  that  last  embrace,  and  started  away  upon  her 
lonely  life-journey. 


CHAPTER  LI. 
FORACKE  FARM. 

UPON  the  top  of  a  lofty  hill  in  the  beautiful  Devonshire  country,  and  on 
the  road  where  the  London  and  Exeter  coaches  were  once  wont  to  run, 
but  which  is  now  almost  a  silent  highway,  stands  a  solitary  inn,  the 
Royal  Welcome.  It  has  no  departed  glories  to  bewail,  for  though  a 
king,  as  legend  tells,  did  really  take  his  royal  rest  there  nigh  a  century 
ago,  it  was  because  his  carriage  came  to  grief  in  that  lonely  spot  and 
not  from  choice,  nor  was  the  incident  ever  made  a  precedent  by  future 
monarchs.  The  mail  coaches  themselves  had  only  stopped  at  the  Wel- 
come to  change  horses  there ;  and  though  it  had  afforded  good  oppor- 
tunity for  the  occupant  of  the  box-seat  to  prescribe  a  glass  of  "  hot  with  " 
or  "  cold  without  "  to  the  driver,  that  had  been  the  extent  of  its  accommo- 
dation. But  in  late  years  the  development  of  the  national  passion  for 
the  picturesque  had  now  and  then  brought  tourists  that  way  in  summer 
time,  and  the  landlord  had  made  additions  to  his  premises  in  the  shape 
of  a  parlour  and  a  couple  of  bed-rooms  to  meet  their  requirements.  As 
for  iced  claret  cup,  or  even  the  claret,  those  modern  necessaries  of  life 
were  not  to  be  found  there  ;  but  the  inn  and  all  about  it  was  clean,  and 
if  you  understood  how  to  eat  poached  eggs  with  a  steel  fork,  and  could 
sleep  on  a  mattress  apparently  stuffed  with  mangel  wurzel,  you  got  on 
very  well  at  the  Royal  Welcome. 

"  The  two  young  gentlemen,"  as  the  landlady  called  them,  though  they 
were  very  much  grown  up,  at  present  in  occupation  of  these  new  premises, 
got  on  very  well  there,  and,  thanks  to  the  wholesome  air  of  the  place,  ate 
like  cormorants  and  slept  like  tops.  Otherwise  they  did  not  take  so 
much  exercise  as  was  usual  with  tourists,  half  a  dozen  of  whom,  with 
knapsacks  on  their  backs  and  perspiration  on  their  brows,  would  pass 
the  door  daily,  not  without  looking  in  for  a  glass  of  "  shandigaff,"  a 
decoction  on  which  the  Welcome  prided  itself,  as  though  it  had  been 
the  original  and  secret  receipt  of  Senior  Wrangler  sauce,  or  Metternich 
pudding.  Some  of  these  callers  came  up  the  hill  on  bicycles,  with 
tedious  toil,  like  flies  escaping  from  a  saucer  of  milk,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  rate  of  their  arrival  and  that  of  their  departure,  when,  after 
the  shandigaff,  they  shot  down  the  hill,  was  very  striking.  Besides  these, 
there  were  four-wheeled  wagons  whose  approach  in  the  stilly  night,  or 
the  early  morning,  could  be  heard  like  distant  thunder  from  afar,  and 
still  more  frequently  huge  caravans  on  their  way  to  some  country  fair, 
full  of  mangey  wild  beasts  whose  roars  as  they  smelt  the  "  shandigaff" 
(supplied  to  their  owners)  were  a  magnificent  advertisement  thrown 
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away.  Houses  on  wheels,  too,  in  the  occupation  of  Cheap  Jacks  and 
their  wives  and  families,  were  pretty  numerous,  and  to  the  young  gentle- 
men in  the  parlour  who  took  so  little  exercise  the  spectacle  of  all  this 
nomad  life  was  welcome  and  interesting  in  a  high  degree. 

The  fact  was,  one  of  them  was  a  painter  and  a  smoker,  and  the 
other  a  smoker  only,  if  we  except  certain  jottings  down  in  a  large  note- 
book which  he  made  on  their  common  expeditions,  and  which  he  confi- 
dently believed  to  be  "  ideas."  Their  habit  was  to  go  out  into  some 
beautiful  spot  with  a  luncheon  basket,  and  work  in  their  different  ways 
in  the  open  air;  and  though  they  never  put  themselves  to  incon- 
venience by  physical  exertion,  or  tried  their  tempers  with  fatigue,  they 
worked  hard. 

"  You  seem  to  be  getting  on  with  your  new  story,  my  dear  fellow," 
said  the  elder  to  the  younger  as  they  sat  at  breakfast  together  one 
morning.  "  I  could  hardly  get  a  word  out  of  you  last  evening." 

"  Yes ;  the  story  grows  longer  and  longer,"  returned  the  other  with 
a  sigh..  "I  can't  say  it  strikes  me  as  having  much  merit;  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  more  valuable  than  it  was,  because  you  see  one  is  paid  by 
the  page." 

"  If  you  are  not  the  greatest,  you  are  certainly  the  most  modest  of 
authors,"  returned  the  other,  smiling,  and  in  a  tone  of  marked  encourage- 
ment. "  I  never  saw  a  gentleman  connected  with  literature  whose 
head  was  less  liable  to  be  turned  by  conceit." 

"  And  that's  not  a  good  sign,  mind  you,  Felspar,"  returned  the  other 
with  a  certain  vehement  bitterness.  "  If  a  man  doesn't  believe  in  him- 
self, it  is  hardly  likely  he  will  get  others  to  believe  in  him." 

"  But  others  do  believe  in  you,  my  dear  fellow.  I  don't  know  what 
you  can  wish  for  more  than  those  critiques  on  your  last  poems." 

"  Well,  I  wish  I  hadn't  known  the  good  folks  who  wrote  them,  or 
rather  that  they  hadn't  known  me.  The  question  is,  How  is  the  book 
likely  to  sell  1  All  the  rest  is  leather  and  prunella." 

"  Nay,  surely  that  is  not  so.  There  is  a  literary  success,  my  dear 
Yernon,  and  there  is  a  commercial  success." 

Vernon  shook  his  head.  "  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  my  dear  Felspar. 
If  it  is  true  that  it  is  better  to  be  in  the  infernal  regions  .than  in  a 
fool's'paradise,  I  am  so  far  to  be  congratulated." 

Felspar  rose  from  the  table  and  placed  his  hand  on  his  friend's 
shoulder. 

"  This  bitterness,  my  dear  fellow,  is  unworthy  of  you." 

"  I  know  it,  Felspar.  It  is  also  a  very  poor  return  for  all  your 
efforts  at  encouragement."  Without  looking  up,  the  speaker  reached 
his  hand  up  to  that  of  his  friend  and  pressed  it.  "  Forgive  me,  old 
fellow  ;  you  know  I  take  no  mercenary  view  of  my  calling.  I  love  my 
work  as  you  love  yours.  I  care  as  little  for  money  for  its  own  sake, 

but — well my  hope  is  not  dead,  but  it  grows  faint ;  let  us  talk  of 

something  else.  Do  not  the  Wallaces  live  somewhere  hereabouts  1 " 
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"  Close  by  ;  within  a  mile  or  so." 

"  You  knew  that,  and  never  told  me  1  I  can  well  guess  why.  How 
thoughtful  you  are  for  me  !  To  meet  them  would  indeed  be  to  awaken 
the  old  memories,  and  would  only  make  forgetting — when  the  time 
comes  for  it — more  difficult.  How  fond  the  dear  old  lady  was  of  her, 
Felspar ! " 

"  Mrs.  Wallace  ?  Yes  ;  but  who  could  help  being  fond  of  her  1 
That  is,  I  mean  "  (and  here  the  artist  might  himself  have  supplied  a 
very  pretty  "  bit  of  colour  "  for  one  of  his  own  landscapes)  "  any  one  who 
had  the  same  experience  of  Miss  Josceline,  as  little  Davey's  nurse  and 
comforter,  which  Mrs.  Wallace  had,  must  needs  have  discovered  her 
merits." 

Then,  the  morning  being  fine,  the  two  young  men  sallied  forth  as 
usual. 

Felspar  had  resolved  that  day  on  taking  a  sketch  from  Gallows 
Hill,  a  neighbouring  eminence,  so  called  from  a  gibbet  that  had  been 
erected  there,  but  which  was  now  replaced  by  a  stone  cross.  Near  a 
century  ago,  a  pedlar  had  been  murdered  here  by  three  scoundrels,  who 
had  expiated  their  offence,  as  the  custom  was,  by  being  hung  in  chains 
in  the  very  place  where  the  crime  had  been  committed.  The  purple  of 
the  heather  now  alone  reminded  you  of  their  deed  of  blood.  The  scene 
was  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty ;  hill  after  hill,  and  distance  after 
distance,  met  the  eye  on  all  sides,  like  wave  on  wave.  The  air  was  full 
of  a  thousand  summer  scents,  but,  save  for  the  hum  of  hidden  bees,  not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard. 

The  winged  insects,  swift  and  free, 

Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea 

Laden  with  light  and  odour  that  pass 

Athwart  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass, 

were  the  only  creatures  visible  that  had  life  in  them ;  yet  the  whole 
landscape  seemed,  in  a  sense,  to  teem  with  it,  and  to  enter  its  protest 
against  extinction. 

On  a  small  hillock  on  their  way,  however,  stood  a  tombstone, 

"Erected  by  the  Mayor  of  ,  in  1790,  to  commemorate  the  murder 

of  an  unknown  sailor  upon  the  heath  and  the  punishment  that  overtook 
his  assassins.  Traveller,  look  on  the  other  side  of  this  tombstone,"  on 
which  was  written  (as  a  hint  for  his  moral  guidance)  "  Thou  shalt  do 
no  murder."  A  few  steps  further  on  was  the  memorial  cross,  with  com- 
forting texts  from  Scripture  engraved  on  the  four  sides  of  its  base. 

"  This  cross,  vice  the  gibbet,  and  its  inscriptions,"  observed  Felspar, 
"  is  curiously  typical  of  the  revolution  in  thought  and  manner  amongst 
us,  and  in  strange  contrast  to  yonder  tombstone." 

"  Then  you  think  these  texts  are  addressed  to  the  murderers,  do  you  ?" 
inquired  Yernon. 

There  was  something  so  comical  in  the  suggestion,  or  perhaps  in  the 
tone  in  which  it  was  put,  that  Felspar  burst  put  laughing,  Perhaps  it 
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was  an  ill-timed,  or  rather  ill-placed  pleasantry,  but  at  all  events  the  next 
moment  he  regretted  it. 

"  Good  heavens !"  he  whispered,  "  I  have  startled  a  fawn." 
And,  indeed,  from  a  hollow  which  had  hitherto  concealed  her  from 
their  view  there  had  started  up  a  young  lady.     She  had  a  pencil  and 
sketch-book  in  her  hand,  and  had  evidently  been  disturbed  in  her  occu- 
pation by  Felspar's  unexpected  merriment. 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  ejaculated  Yernon  in  a  muffled  voice,  which  never- 
theless was  full  of  emotion,  "  it  is  Miss  Josceline." 

Quickly  as  he  had  identified  her,  the  recognition  on  her  part  had 
been  simultaneous.  It  was  for  the  young  men,  of  course,  to  advance 
towards  her — as  they  did  at  once — and  not  she  towards  them,  which  was 
fortunate,  for  for  the  moment  her  limbs  refused  their  office ;  she  stood 
spellbound  gazing  on  him  of  whom  she  had  thought  so  often,  but  had 
never  expected  to  see  again,  and  least  of  all  on  Gallows  Hill. 

Felspar  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  My  dear  Miss  Josceline,  how  on 
earth  came  you  here  ?" 

"  Nay,  it  is  I  who  should  ask  you  both  that  question.  You  are  mere 
visitors,  I  suppose,  whereas  I  am  a  resident.  I  am  staying  with  dear 
Mrs.  Wallace.  That  is  her  husband's  farm  down  yonder." 

She  pointed  in  the  direction  in  question,  but  neither  of  them  had  eyes 
but  for  herself. 

"  This  is  a  most  unexpected  pleasure,"  said  Yernon  softly,  a  remark 
in  itself  as  little  significant  as  it  was  original,  yet  somehow  she  seemed 
to  understand  that  it  meant  a  good  deal.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages 
which  lovers  possess.  To  ordinary  mortals  their  talk  appears  bald  and 
commonplace  enough,  but  to  the  ear  to  which  it  is  addressed  it  clothes 
itself  with  meaning. 

"  But  how  is  it  you  have  left  Barton  Castle  1 "  inquired  Felspar ; 
"  did  his  Highness  threaten  to  make  you  a  countess  in  your  own  right, 
and  so  offend  your  radical  principles,  or  did  the  Secretary  Bird  become 
intolerable  ? " 

"  It  was  neither  of  those  reasons.  I  suppose  I  got  tired  of  my  gilded 
cage ;  with  dear  Mrs.  Wallace  I  am  free  as  air.  How  delighted  she 
will  be  to  see  you  both  at  Foracre  Farm  !  " 

Felspar  glanced  at  Yernon ;  should  he  frame  some  excuse  for  him 
about  having  to  return  to  town  that  very  day,  or  let  matters  take  their 
course  ? 

"  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  exclaimed  Yernon  earnestly ;  then 
remembering  his  late  prudent  resolutions  he  added,  "  I  don't  think  it 
would  do  for  us,  Felspar,  to  be  so  near  and  not  to  look  in,  eh  1 " 

"  Of  course  you'll  look  in,  Mr.  Felspar,"  said  Ella  (it  was  curious  how 
she  preferred  to  address  him  rather  than  his  companion).  "  I  should  never 
dare  to  tell  her  I  had  met  you  here  and  not  brought  you  home.  That 
sudden  laugh  of  yours,  when  I  thought  I  was  quite  alone  with  the 
tumble  bees,  has  so  startled  me  that  I  am  sure  I  cannot  do  a  stroke  of 
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work  this  morning,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  you  should  suffer  for  it  by 
being  made  as  idle  as  myself." 

She  was  packing  up  her  drawing  materials  as  she  spoke,  and  there 
was  no  alternative  for  Felspar  but  to  do  the  like  with  his  more  extensive 
preparations. 

As  for  Vernon,  now  he  had  once  consented  to  be  led  to  Capua  he  ap- 
peared to  give  himself  up  to  pleasure  unreservedly.  The  colour  had 
mounted  high  into  his  cheeks,  and  a  light  was  in  his  eye  that  had  not 
been  there  for  many  a  day. 

So  the  boy  who  is  going  to  school  to-morrow  will  at  least  enjoy,  as 
he  promises  himself,  his  last  day  of  the  holidays  at  home,  or  the  soldier 
ordered  beyond  the  seas  his  last  day  in  old  England,  as  though  either 
could  shut  out  the  morrow  from  his  mind,  or  prevent  the  shadow  of 
the  coming  farewell  projecting  itself  upon  the  white  present. 

Foracre  Farm  was  a  picturesque  and  ancient  edifice  of  considerable 
size,  which,  but  for  its  ricks  and  barns,  might  have  been  termed  an 
Elizabethan  mansion.  The  "Wallaces  themselves,  if  their  income  had 
been  9,000/.  instead  of  900£.  a  year  (for  it  is  curious  to  remark  how  large 
a  factor  in  our  worship  of  ancestry  is  the  possession  of  hard  cash),  would 
have  been  a  county  family  of  the  most  venerable  description.  As  it  was, 
they  were  yeomen,  as  they  had  been  from  the  time  "  King  Harry  broke  into 
the  spence  and  turned  the  monks  adrift."  Everything  about  the  place  was 
handsome  and  substantial,  but  with  few  signs  of  luxury.  The  house, 
which  was  built  of  stone,  had  a  large  frontage  aglow  with  climbing  roses, 
and  a  small  courtyard,  also  of  stone,  but  with  two  large  beds  (not  parterres) 
full  of  the  same  glorious  flowers.  Through  the  open  doors  and  the  flagged 
stone  passage  between  them,  could  be  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  old  garden 
at  the  back,  from  which  came  the  sweet  breath  of  welcome  from  the 
wallflowers  and  mignonette.  On  either  side  were  the  parlours  (for  dining- 
room  and  drawing-room  Mr.  Wallace  would  never  have  them  called), 
thick-walled  and  cool,  with  their  stone-set  windows  studded  with  little 
diamond  panes,  whereof  if  a  pane  was  broken  no  great  harm  was  done — 
which  was  fortunate,  since  there  was  no  glazier  within  ten  miles  of  them. 
The  moo  of  the  oxen,  the  bark  of  the  sheep-dog,  and  the  click  of  the 
milking  pail,  were  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard  about  this  sequestered 
valley  farm,  but  within,  there  had  of  late  been  an  importation  into  the 
larger  of  the  two  sitting-rooms  of  what  Mr.  Wallace  modestly  termed 
"  a  box  of  music  " — which  was  in  fact  an  excellent  cottage  piano.  The 
old  spinet  on  which  poor  Gerty  (Mrs.  Wallace's  dead  niecs)  had  been 
wont  to  play  had  been  relegated  to  an  upper  chamber  a  few  days  after 
Ella's  arrival.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  say  "  that  piano  has  been  got 
for  me,"  because  it  would  have  offended  her  host  and  hostess ;  but  she 
knew  it  of  course  as  well  as  though  they  had  told  her  so  in  so  many  words. 
In  other  respects  her  welcome  had  been  as  demonstrative  as  their  kind 
hearts  could  make  it ;  and  there  had  been  no  apologies  for  the  absence  of 
such  things  as  from  the  nature  of  the  case  were  lacking.  Instead  of  the 
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Persian  carpets  of  Barton  Castle  there  were  oaken  floors ;  and  in  place 
of  her  boudoir  there  was  a  huge  sparely  furnished  room  upstairs  looking 
northwards,  which  by  some  mysterious  instinct  her  hostess  had  divined 
was  suitable  for  painting  purposes.  Her  bedroom,  though  no  bower,  was 
a  model  of  neatness  and  comfort ;  with  an  oak  wardrobe  so  bright  and 
shining  that  it  rivalled  the  mirror  :  cupboards  large  enough  for  a  queen's 
wardrobe :  and  drawers  with  metal  tags,  which,  when  pulled  out,  per- 
fumed the  air  with  lavender. 

To  the  questions  put  to  her  by  the  two  }Toung  men  as  to  her  host  and 
hostess  Ella  had  but  one  answer  :  "  They  are  simply  the  kindest  couple  in 
the  world.  The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  my  treatment  at  Foracre 
Farm  is  that  it  fills  me  with  a  constant  sense  of  un worthiness." 

One  thing  more  she  added  when  they  would  have  combated  this 
latter  view  of  the  case  : 

"  What  I  am  always  saying  to  myself  next  to  '  I  don't  deserve  it,'  is 
'  How  different  things  might  have  been  with  me  ! '  You  must  not  think 
I  am  so  foolish,  as  well  as  ungrateful,  as  to  forget  that." 

To  this  neither  answered  a  word,  but  looked  very  grave.  They  knew 
of  course  how  true  it  was,  and  it  distressed  them  to  think  to  what  straits 
this  delicate  and  fragile  creature,  whom  they  both  loved  so  tenderly, 
might  have  been  exposed  in  the  sea  of  life,  and  also  how  very  far  she  was 
from  a  haven  of  safety  yet. 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Wallace  was  glad  to  see  her  two  visitors,  was  very 
feebly  to  express  the  nature  of  her  welcome.  For  the  first  moment  she 
could  do  nothing  but  shake  their  hands  and  scream  to  her  husband,  who 
was  somewhere  among  his  ricks,  "  John,  John,  come  quick,  they  are  come 
at  last."  For  she  had  extorted  a  solemn  promise  from  both,  before  she 
left  Wallington,  that  they  would  come  to  Devonshire,  and  had  no  idea 
that  they  had  any  other  purpose  in  so  doing  than  to  be  her  guests. 

When  she  understood  that  they  were  staying  at  the  Royal  Welcome, 
her  indignation  was  considerable;  but  John  the  Silent  said  nothing, 
but  presently,  leaving  the  room,  despatched  a  light  cart  for  their  luggage, 
which  they  found,  to  their  extreme  astonishment,  in  the  rooms  to  which 
they  were  shown  to  wash  their  hands  before  the  midday  meal. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  laugh  and  cordially  accept  the 
situation. 

"  The  whole  thing  is  a  perfect  idyll,"  exclaimed  Felspar  with  serene 
content. 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  yeoman,  who  was  present  when  this  remark  was 
made.  "  You  can  be  as  idle  as  you  like  here,  and  you'll  find  it  will  do 
you  a  power  of  good." 

The  golden  days  that  followed  would  be  hard  to  tell  of;  it  is,  alas  ! 
the  iron  ones  only  of  which  the  record  is  so  easy. 

"  Of  its  kind,"  said  Felspar  to  his  friend  as  they  sat  together  in  the 
latter's  room  that  night  over  a  farewell  pipe — a  luxury  their  hostess  had 
not  only  permitted  but  enjoined  upon  them — in  a  great  bay  window 
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which  opened  on  the  quiet  fields — "  of  its  kind  this  place  is  certainly  a 
paradise." 

"  Yes,"  sighed  the  other,  "  but  to  me  of  the  fool's  sort,  from  which, 
as  I  told  you,  I  flattered  myself  I  was  secure." 

"  Gather  your  roses  while  you  may,  my  dear  fellow,"  returned 
Felspar  with  a  cheerfulness  that  was  perhaps  a  little  forced.  And  not 
another  word  of  despondency  was  dropped  by  Yernon  throughout  their 
stay  in  the  happy  valley.  He  neither  sought  nor  avoided  Ella's  society, 
and  imagined  that  his  attitude  and  behaviour  towards  her  were  simply 
those  of  an  old  friend.  Whether  she  thought  so  too  was  difficult  for  a  man 
to  judge,  but  it  may  be  conjectured  from  the  following  conversation 
between  his  host  and  hostess  that  the  latter  lady  had  formed  a  strong 
conviction  upon  the  subject. 

"  John,  my  dear,"  she  said,  when  she  and  her  husband  were  alone 
together  after  bidding  their  two  guests  "  good  night "  for  the  last  time 
(for  they  had  arranged  to  leave  on  the  next  morning),  "  you  mark  my 
words.  Ella  is  bespoken." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1  She  ain't  a-going  away  too,  is  she  1 "  returned 
the  yeoman  in  unmistakable  alarm,  for  Ella  was  almost  as  great  a  favourite 
with  him  as  with  his  wife. 

"  Not  to-morrow,  of  course ;  but  it  won't  be  long  first.  Can't  you  see 
that  one  of  those  young  men  is  in  love  with  her,  and  that  she  returns  it  1 " 

John  shook  his  head.  "  Of  course  they  are  both  in  love  with  her — • 
who,  being  a  bachelor,  could  help  it  ?  But  there's  safety  in  numbers." 

"  How  blind  you  poor  men  are !  "  said  his  wife  compassionately.  "  Is 
it  possible  you  don't  see  which  of  them  it  is  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  think  I  do,"  said  John,  "  now  you  mention  it.  He's  the 
most  with  her,  to  be  sure,  and  talks  with  her  so  gravely,  and  smiles — I 
have  noticed  that  particularly — in  such  a  protecting  way  like.  Yes,  it's 
the  painter  of  course." 

"  You're  a  dear  silly  old  goose,"  returned  his  spouse. 


CHAPTER  LIT. 
A  SHADOW  IN  THE  SUNSHINE. 

ALTHOUGH  Mrs.  Wallace  was  so  well  convinced  how  matters  stood 
between  Mr.  Vernon  and  her  young  friend,  Ella  herself  was  by  no  means 
so  sure,  at  all  events  so  far  as  the  gentleman  was  concerned.  As  for 
herself  she  was  conscious  of  experiencing  certain  feelings  in  Vernon 's 
presence;  a  desire  to  please,  with  a  nervous  apprehension  of  dis- 
closing it ;  a  flutter  of  the  heart  at  his  first  footfall,  whisper,  touch  ; 
and  a  vague  yearning  to  be  with  him ;  all  which  she  certainly  had  a 
strong  suspicion  was  love.  The  extraordinary  interest  she  took  in 
his  fortunes,  the  admiration  she  felt  for  the  poems  and  stories  which 
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had  been  published  in  his  name,  could  hardly  be  accounted  for  on 
any  other  hypothesis.  She  liked  Mr.  Felspar  very  much  indeed,  and 
would  have  been  more  demonstrative  of  it  if  a  certain  gentle  reticence 
on  his  part  had  not  repelled  her ;  she  thought  his  landscapes  admirable, 
and  was  delighted  to  know  he  was  growing  in  public  estimation ;  but 
her  attachment  to  him  was  somehow  of  a  different  kind.  She  took  a 
certain  pride  in  Yernon's  achievements,  which  she  did  not  in  Felspar's, 
as  though  they  had  been  achievements  of  her  own.  He  was  even  more 
silent  and  modest  about  his  pursuits  than  was  his  friend  ;  yet  somehow 
she  had  elicited  from  him  that  he  found  literature  uphill  work,  and  that, 
though  be  enjoyed  what  others  might  have  reasonably  considered  the  drud- 
gery of  it,  he  did  not  look  for  any  substantial  reward  from  it,  nor  even 
any  considerable  reputation.  She  had  rallied  him  upon  this  point,  and 
instanced  Mr.  Fortescue's  poems  as  a  proof  of  what  a  very  young  man  (as 
his  publishers  in  answer  to  her  inquiries  had  informed  her  he  was)  could 
accomplish.  "  They  have  been  reviewed,  I  notice,  very  favourably," 
she  said,  "  and  yet,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Yernon,  though  I  agree  with  the 
reviewers,  I  do  not  think  they  are  any  better  than  your  own  '  Italian 
Organ  Boy.'  You  can't  say  it  was  because  I  illustrated  it,"  she  added 
smiling,  "  because  you  know  I  illustrated  Mr.  Fortescue's  also." 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Fortescue  would  be  pleased  with  your  comparison, 
Miss  Ella ;  though,  indeed,  his  book  seems  to  me  to  owe  a  great  deal  to 
your  pencil." 

"  You  are  not  like  Mr.  Felspar,  Mr.  Yernon,"  she  replied  reprovingly, 
"  who  never  stoops  to  flatter." 

Upon  this,  Yernon,  who  seemed  tickled  by  this  observation,  cried 
out  to  his  friend,  who  was  sketching  some  distance  off,  "  What  do  you 
think  of  Fortescue's  poems,  Felspar  ?  " 

"  Pretty  good  for  his  age,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  mean  his  epoch,  I  suppose.  Are  they  as  good  as  Tennyson's  ? " 

"  I  don't  mean  his  epoch,  sir,  I  mean  his  years.  He  is  only  trying 
his  wings,  and  whether  he  can  fly  or  not  is  still  to  be  seen." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  illustrations  ]  "  holloaed  Yernon. 

"  For  shame,  Mr.  Yernon  !  "  cried  Ella.  "  If  I  am  blushing,  it  is 
for  you  and  not  for  myself.  How  dare  you  put  such  a  question  in  my 
presence  1 " 

"  The  pictures  are  much  too  good  for  the  letterpress,"  bawled  Felspar. 

"  There,  you  see,"  said  Yernon  triumphantly,  "  and  yet  you  affirmed 
that  Felspar  never  flatters." 

"  I  withdraw  my  good  opinion  of  him,"  answered  Ella.  "  But  what 
he  just  said,  to  judge  by  its  tone,  was  said  rather  to  tease  you  than  to 
please  me." 

"  How  should  it  tease  me  ?  "  inquired  Yernon  quickly. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  are  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fortescue's.  I  noticed,  when 
we  were  looking  at  the  book  together,  that  you  seemed  to  take  a  sort  of 
personal  interest  in  it." 
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A  roar  of  laughter  here  broke  from  the  artist. 

"  What  is  he  laughing  at  ?  "  said  Ella. 

"  Some  absurd  mistake  he  has  made  in  his  picture,  I  suppose,"  replied 
Vernon,  taking  care  this  time  to  drop  his  voice ;  "  he  often  does  it." 

The  Ballads  from  English  History,  a  copy  of  which  Ella  had  just  re- 
ceived "  With  the  Publisher's  compliments,"  was  a  very  favourite  volume 
with  her,  we  may  be  sure.  The  illustrations,  if  not  the  poems,  were  much 
admired  by  her  host  and  hostess,  and,  indeed,  the  latter  was  as  proud  of 
them  as  though  she  had  drawn  them  herself;  but  naturally — noblesse 
oblige,  as  Felspar  hinted — Ella  spoke  most  of  the  poems.  It  astonished 
her  to  learn  from  Vernon  that  the  lion's  share  in  the  way  of  recompense 
(small  as  hers  had  been)  had  probably  fallen  to  herself,  and  not  to 
the  author;  that  poems,  iinless  by  some  well-known  bard,  were  a  drug  in 
the  market,  &c.  &c. 

"  Then  why  do  young  authors  write  poems — I  mean,  if  there  is  a 
necessity  for  them  to  live  by  their  pens  1  And  yet  that  is  a  foolish 
question,"  she  added  hastily.  "  I  suppose,  as  the  poet  tells  us — 

They  do  but  sing  because  they  must, 
And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing." 

"  I  am  afraid  not  always,"  answered  Vernon,  with  a  grave  smile. 
"  They  like  to  try  their  strength  of  wing  even  when  they  have  no  ex- 
pectation of  taking  a  high  flight.  Though  one  knows  it  is  folly — 
madness,"  he  added  bitterly,  "  one  cannot  help  yearning  after  the  un- 
attainable." 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise  at  his  vehemence ;  but  his  face  was 
averted  from  her,  and  he  presently  made  some  excuse  for  joining  the 
rest  of  the  party. 

This  sort  of  thing  had  happened  more  than  once.  In  the  middle  of 
an  interesting  conversation,  or  when  they  had  grown  more  familiar  than 
common  over  some  engrossing  topic,  he  had  suddenly  seemed  as  it  were 
to  recollect  himself,  and  almost  to  regret  that  he  had  been  so  sympa- 
thetic. This  puzzled  Ella,  of  course,  but  it  did  not  pique  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  when,  after  the  young  men's  departure,  letters 
presently  came  for  Mrs.  Wallace  from  both  of  them  expressing  the  pleasure 
they  had  derived  from  their  late  visit,  there  was  a  certain  reticence 
observable  in  Vernon's  references  to  Ella  which  secretly  distressed  her. 
She  was  quite  certain  that  she  had  not  given  him  the  least  cause  of  offence, 
yet  his  remembrances  to  her  were  stiff  and  formal.  Mrs.  Wallace  herself 
observed  it,  and  inquired  (of  Space  and  Nature  generally)  what  on  earth 
could  have  come  to  the  young  men  nowadays  1  In  her  time  things  had  not 
been  so,  that  was  all  she  could  say  ;  and  she  had  no  patience  with  them. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  Ella  was  pining  from  unrequited  affection ; 
but  her  hostess  clearly  perceived,  as  she  flattered  herself,  "  how  the  land 
lay,"  and  was  exceedingly  indignant  at  the  supposed  neglect  of  her 
favourite. 
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There  are  thousands  of  young  girls  who  have  to  bear  the  same  burden, 
and  though  that  reflection  had  little  comfort  in  it  to  one  of  her  kindly 
nature,  the  consciousness  of  her  good  fortune  in  other  respects  no  doubt 
made  Ella  resigned  to  her  lonely  lot.  The  simple  country  life  was  very 
acceptable  to  her ;  the  "  brushing  ankle-deep  in  flowers,"  and  hearing, 

Behind  the  woodbine  veil, 
The  milk  that  bubbled  in  the  pail, 
And  buzzings  of  the  honied  hours, 

no  doubt  soothed  much  of  her  umest.  And  then  she  had  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  occupation  to  prevent  her  mind  from  feeding  on  its  own 
thoughts,  like  some  starving  Dr.  Tanner  on  his  muscles. 

She  was  improving  rapidly  in  her  handicraft.  Her  modesty  never 
permitted  her  to  speak  of  her  "  art "  in  that  intolerable  way  with  which 
we  have  all  become  so  unhappily  familiar.  An  expression  dropped  now 
and  then  from  simple  Mrs.  Wallace's  lips,  "  Well,  1  do  call  that  drawing 
downright  beautiful,  Ella,"  &c.,  was  all  the  eulogy  she  ever  received  in 
place  of  that  flattery  of  a  clique  which  she  might  have  earned  under  cir- 
cumstances more  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  "  caw  me,  caw 
thee  "  system  ;  but  she  had  a  belief  she  was  "  getting  on,"  and  continued 
commissions  from  her  publishers  confirmed  it. 

Thus  she  continued — by  no  means  "  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn," 
yet  with  cheeks  somewhat  paler  and  thinner  "  than  should  be  for  one 
so  young  " — for  many  months ;  a  whole  year,  indeed,  had  elapsed  since 
that  visit  of  her  two  old  young  friends,  till  at  last,  among  the  rare 
tidings  that  reached  her  from  the  world  without,  came  an  unexpected 
blow. 

Mr.  Felspar  wrote  on  black-edged  paper,  "  I  have  very,  very  sad  news 
for  you,  dear  Miss  Ella " — and  there  she  stopped,  with  her  hand  upon 
her  heart,  gasping  for  breath  and  life ;  that  heart  (which  speaks  the 
whole  truth  to  us)  misgave  her  that  something  had  happened  to  Yernon. 
She  sat  down  on  the  nearest  chair — the  letter  had  fortunately  been 
brought  to  her  in  her  own  apartment — and  pictured  to  herself  the 
whole  horror  of  what  might  have  been  :  "  To  her,  perpetual  widow- 
hood ; "  to  him,  cut  off  in  his  flower,  the  untimely,  remorseless,  and 
incongruous  grave.  Then,  with  a  hasty  prayer  that  it  might  not  be  so, 
read  on  :  "  Our  dear  little  friend,  who  loved  you  so,  Davey  Aird,  is 
dead.  He  had  been  ailing  for  a  long  time,  but  his  end,  it  seems,  was 
comparatively  sudden.  His  poor  father  is  well  nigh  distracted,  as  you 
will  easily  believe,  and  has  telegraphed  for  me  to  come  to  him.  I  will 
write  more  in  a  day  or  two." 

For  the  moment  Ella's  tender  heart  misgave  her  that  she  might  have 
done  more  for  Davey.  If  she  had  but  heard  of  his  illness,  as  she  might 
have  done  if  she  had  kept  up  communication  with  his  father,  she  could 
have  volunteered  to  nurse  him,  as  she  had  done  before.  He  had  said 
that  there  was  no  nurse  like  his  own  dear  Nelly,  and  though  she  could 
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not  have  saved  him  she  might  have  soothed  his  last  hours.  But  on 
reflection  she  felt  herself  acquitted  on  this  point ;  it  would  have  been 
impossible,  under  the  circumstances,  to  have  offered  her  service*?.  But 
her  regret  for  the  catastrophe,  and  her  pity  for  the  forlorn  old  man,  were 
overwhelming,  and  of  course  she  expressed  them  to  Mr.  Felspar. 

There  were  many  tears  shed  at  Foracre  Farm,  both  by  herself  and 
her  hostess,  over  the  memory  of  their  former  little  patient.  "  If  we 
are  only  good  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Wallace,  with  that  trustful  simplicity 
which  is  worth  whole  libraries  of  theology,  "  we  shall  see  little  Davey 
again,  my  dear.  There  is  no  call,"  and  here  her  tears  redoubled,  "  to 
weep  for  such  an  angel." 

The  excellent  philosophers  and  prosperous  gentlemen  who  maintain 
the  theory  of  self-interest,  and  practise  what  they  preach  so  admirably 
by  living  exclusively  for  themselves,  would  have  been  quite  astonished  by 
the  emotions  thus  excited  by  so  insignificant  a  cause.  "  The  old  man  'ull 
feel  it,"  was  all  Mr.  Wallace  said ;  but  the  good  farmer's  thoughts  for  a 
day  or  two,  as  he  walked  among  his  ricks,  or  gazed  with  critical  eye  upon 
his  bees,  were  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  wholly  occupied  with  them.  For 
when  the  week  was  over,  and  little  Davey,  as  they  heard,  had  been 
buried,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I've  been  thinking  the  old  man  'ud  like  to 
run  down  here  and  bide  awhile  with  you  and  Miss  Ella  who  loved  the 
lad." 

To  this,  Mrs.  Wallace,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  reason  that  had 
made  Ella  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Aird  since  the  old  Wallington  days,  and 
who  thought  his  coming  would  be  "  a  surprise  "  for  her,  eagerly  assented ; 
and  the  invitation  was  given  through  Mr.  Felspar. 

The  artist's  reply,  dated  from  a  London  hotel,  turned  their  sorrow 
upon  their  proposed  guest's  account  into  apprehension. 

"  It  is  impossible,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wallace,"  he  wrote,  "  that  Mr.  Aird 
should  take  advantage,  at  present  at  all  events,  of  your  proffered  hospi- 
tality. He  is  in  a  state  of  mind  which  gives  me  great  uneasiness.  I 
must  not  say  that  his  brain  is  affected,  for  upon  all  subjects  save  one 

he  is  as  sane  as  ever  he  was.  But  there  are  times "  here  there  were 

signs  of  an  erasure  over  which  was  written  "  when  I  almost  fear  to 
leave  him  to  himself  and  Vernon.  I  go  down  with  him  to-morrow,  at 
his  urgent  request,  to  Wallington  Bay ;  and  I  dread  the  effect  which 
the  remembrance  of  the  once  happy  days  we  spent  there  together  with 
little  Davey  may  have  upon  him.  I  hear,  too,  there  are  some  of  our 
old  party  at  the  Ultramarine,  which  will  help  still  more  to  recall  such 
memories.  The  very  light  of  the  old  man's  life  seems  to  have  gone  out, 
and,  as  I  hare  hinted,  I  sometimes  tremble  for  that  of  his  reason.  His 
only  comfort  seems  to  be  in  the  company  of  Vernon  and  myself,  of  whom 
— and  more  especially  of  Miss  Josceline — the  poor  boy  used  to  speak  in  his 
hist  illness.  I  know  it  will  occur  to  her  that  perhaps  her  presence  may 
be  of  service."  Here  Ella,  to  whom  Mrs.  Wallace  was  reading  the 
letter  aloud,  bowed  her  head  in  grave  assent. 
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"  But,  on  tlie  whole,"  it  continued,  "  I  do  not,  at  all  events  just  now,l 
advise  it.  Indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  " — here  there  was  another  erasui 
— "  unadvisable.  I  will  write  again  when  we  are  settled  at  Wallington."! 
Then  there  was  a  postscript.  "  I  write  in  the  haste  of  a  sudden  departure, 
and  have  only  time  to  add  that  Mr.  Aird's  physical  health  is  no  worse 
than  it  used  to  be,  so  far  as  I  can  see ;  though  at  times  I  think  he  suffers  | 
pain,  or  would  do  so,  if  pain  could  affect  him." 

"  That  postscript  is  worse  than  all,"  observed  Ella  gravely.          I 

"That  is  just  what  I  think,"  agreed  her  hostess.  "Mr.  Felspar 
wishes  to  spare  us,  or  he  could  tell  us  more." 

"  No  doubt  he  could." 

"  Still,  '  upon  all  subjects  save  one/  he  writes,  '  Mr.  Aird  is  quite 
himself.' " 

"  I  don't  like  thone  erasures,"  mused  Ella ;  "  they  seem  to  me  to  have 
a  serious  significance." 

They  were  very  deftly  done,  as  all  the  artist's  handiwork  was,  and 
no  doubt  he  thought  they  would  escape  recognition,  yet,  had  he  had 
time  to  spare,  he  would  doubtless  have  given  more  care  to  his  letter  or 
have  rewritten  it. 

"  They  are  certainly  very  suspicious,"  assented  Mrs.  "Wallace ; 
"  though,  unless  you  had  pointed  them  out  to  me,  I  should  never  have 
observed  tLem.  I  am  so  stupid." 

Then  there  was  a  long  silence. 

"First  my  dear  father,"  murmured  Ella  sadly,  "then  this  little 
darling,  and  now  poor  Mr.  Aird  !  How  little  we  thought  of  such  things 
in  those  first  happy  days  at  "Wallington  !  " 

"  And  how  little  we  think  now,"  returned  Mrs.  Wallace,  cheerfully, 
"  of  the  happy  days  that  may  be  still  in  store  for  us ;  for  you,  my  dear, 
who  are  young,  especially." 

Ella  smiled  and  kissed  her ;  but  her  heart  was  very  heavy. 

"  Dear  little  Davey  !  "  she  sighed  again ;  "  poor  Mr.  Aird  ! " 
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